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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


THE DAWN OF THE NEW DAY 

HOW CHRISTIANITY CHANGED THE WORLD 

AUGUSTUS organised, on the in a moment all was changed ; the rumour 
^ foundations laid by his adoptive father. Hew among His followers that the crucified 
the mightiest political power that the world Christ was risen from the dead. He had 
had known. And in his days there went been seen by and had spoken with those 

forth a “ decree; that all the world should who could not be mistaken ; not two or 

be taxed,” and so it befell that the Child three only, but hundreds could bear their 

Jesus was born and laid in a manger in testimony. As joy took the place of 

Bethlehem of Jiuhea. Incarnate in the mourning, thi‘ misirterpreted riddle of 

Babe was the spiritual force, mightier ^ Christ’s teaching found a new, a 

than that of Rome itself, which conquered Movc*^*' tremendous, a triumphant inean- 
the west, penc'trating those ])eoj)les in Worijj Material misconceptions 

whose hands lay the destinies of man^ were overwhelmed in a spiritual 

kind from that time forth. Of high lineage illumination. Faith in the Christ became 

but low estate, the Child grew up “ in tlie a religion, momentous, to move worlds ; 

fav^our of God and man.” Only one story a religion resting on a newly-discovered 

of His boyhood is j)reserved ; until personal relation between the believer 

suddenly, being nearly thirty years old, and the (lod who made him, whose name 

He was hailed by John the Baptist, the is Love ; awful, mysterious, but un- 
last prophet oLthe Hebrews, as the Messiah, sj)eakably blessed. 

the fore-ordained Saviour of the race. The religion of Christ came into a world 

For three years He moved among men, wh(*rc there was no religion, but countless 

revealing the new doctrine of salvation, cults. Religion as a vital moving force 

of the Kingdom of God realised through the had no existence. The wise found their 

Christ. To the learned classes of the Jews consolations for the troubles of life in 

and to the priesthood the new doctrines . philosophies which satisfied their intellec- 
were anathema, for they brushed aside the tual cravings ; vulgar intelligences could 

formulae of scholastic pedantry and the pick and choose among innumerable 

authority of tjiose who claimed to be the superstitions ; the state could deify itself 

. , interpreters of the law ; it and imj)ose upon the world the formal 

T Off d easy to condemn them recognition of an authorised pantheon. 

the^Priests ^ as monstrous blasphemies. In none of these was there the renovating 
To the populace they were spiritual force which could do battle with 

confused, by a material literalism, with an enervating materialism, the more 

dreams of a restored Jewish monarchy. enervating because of its unconsciousness 

The personality of the Teacher inspired on of its own needs. The necessary idealism, 

the one side bitter animosity, on the other though it might take perverted and dis- 

intense devotion. To the devotees, the torted forms, was to find its source in the 

whole world seemed to reel when the faith of the crucified Christ. 

Saviour sent by God was crucified by the Without entering upon the labyrinths 
order ^f the Ronian procurator. Again, of theological controversy, or offering a 
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(ondcMiscfl siihstilute for llu‘ narratives 
r>t (‘van^^a-lisls. there are as})ects ot 
the ministry and teacdiinii ol Jc'sus whhdi 
cannot l)e ])ass(Ml over in a historical 
survey wlii li includes ('hristianity in its 
purview as a world-forct'. For three 
yc'ars Jesus preac'hed through^ 
JiuUea that 


and His .. kingdom (d Heaven was 
M devoted special 

instruction to those Jews who had 
resolva^d riev(‘r to leave Him again. I'liese 
“ lwe]v'(‘” wer(‘ som(‘ day to continue his 
work. What new thing did He intend to 
teach ? What did He inc'an by saying 
that with Him the kincnlom of (lod was 


of the race of Abraham, wdiicli made it 
])ossible to be excluded from eternal 
salvation, if such errors were refuted, it 
was only to clear away obstacles to the 
reception of the absolutely new teaching 
given by Him. 

“ Xo man cometh to the Father, but 
by Me." That is the claim which He 
asserts. He will not adduce new ideas. 
He wishes rather to place men in such 
a position towards the (iod who is objec- 
tively present that they may hold Him 
actually as* a father. That which every 
religious craving, howevet^ uncomscious, 
strives for at bottom, and by which it can 
be completely satislied, He wishes to 



THE CHILD JESUS IN THE HOUSE OF JOSEPH AND MARY AT BETHLEHEM 
From the painting: by Sir John Everett Millais, P.R.A. 


prest'ul on t'artli ? In order to settle this 
point rightly, \\c must not overlook the 
fact that \«t'ry nmch ol that which He 
taught was intended to be, one may say, 
elementary instruction, and was only 
spoken on aei'oimt of tlu* siieeial needs of 
His chance heart'rs. Thus many of His 
sayings are direett'd against a distortion 
or disregard ot such truths as were already 
to be lound in the sacred writings of the 
jews, against the Phavi>. cal transformation 
ol the law as the will of God into a number 
ot separate ordinances, the outward ob- 
sei\'aiice of which was (*ffectual in gaining 
the ai^probation of God. He spoke against 
pride in the mere outwaird iiicnibershin 


give, and this He says He can give. 
“ Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Does anyone seek rest from the accusa- 
tionsof his conscience ? “I am the way ” 
to this. Does anyone seek certainty of 

Teaching the truth ” 

Does anyone seek a real life, 
Christ I'^^ised above all that is miser- 
able and transitory ? “I am 
the life.” He thus intensifies the idea of 
the ” kingdom of God,*' which, according 
to the national hope of his people, the 
promised King, the Messiah, was to found, 
and declares Himself io be the IVlediator 
of that Kingdom of C^od. 



THE FINDING OF THE SAVIOTO IN THE TEMPLE 
From the painting by William Holman Hunt, by permission of the Corporation of Birmingham, 
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But to have God as father and thus to 
stand in the kingdom of heaven is for 
man a thing important beyond every- 
thing else. “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain th(‘ whole world and lose his 
own soul ? ’’ Compared with this relation 
to God, the relation to the nearest human 
being must take a secondary ])lace. 
“ Hti that loveth father or mother,” son 
or daught(‘r, “ more than Me is not 
worthy of Me,” not worthy of that which 
I alone can gi\'e. And whoever has found 
this highest thing, must com])letely change 
liis v^aluation of everything else. He would 
lather cut his hand off, j)luck out his ('ye 
than give uj) that possc'ssion ; he is ready 
” to lose his lih' lor Mv sake,” in order 
not to lose Me, through whom he has it. 

But it is man as man who shall stand 
in this kingdom of (iod : “ (iod so loved 
the world that He gave His only b(‘gott(‘n 
Son, that whose x'ver should Ixdieve on 
Him should not |)erish, but hav'e (‘\Tr- 
lasting life ! ” The distinction betwven 
jew and heathen, then, loses its meaning : 

riiey shall come from the east and 
from the west, from the north and from 
^ , the south, and shall sit at meat 
* in the kingdom of Ciod.” Thus 
Man j)OSSeSS 111 coiTimoii this 

“ |)eaii of great price” are by 
this most ('losely bound together : “ One 
fold under one shepherd.” vSo it cannot 
be immaterial to them that all men have' 
not yet found that which brought jieace 
to their own .souls. They shall “ testify 
of Jesus, let th('ir “ light shine before 
iiK'n,” and ” make all nations di.sciples 
of Jesus.” From the love of (.h)d proceeds 
naturally the lov(‘ of mankind : “ The 

sec'ond is like unto the first.” Finally, 
who(*\a‘r lives in ('oininunion with the 
(‘t(‘rnal (lod has thereby the pledge of 
eternal life. ” For God is not a G(xl of 
the d(\ad, but of tlie living.” And if 
the actual state of things in this world 
seems to contradict the claim which 
Jesus maintains, as W('ll as the higli lionoiir 
promised to His discijdes, yet the ” king- 
dom of God will ” (me day ” come in 
majesty.” Jesus will .separate the ” god- 
le.ss” from the “just,” and the latter, 
clothed with a new body, will ” inherit 
the kingd(mi preparrd for tiu'm since the 
foundation of the world.” 

From that community between God 
and man which Jesus desired to establish 
there sprang, therefore, thoughts which 
iit that time had already taken life in 
2840 


the heathen world, the conceptions of the 
one God, of humanity, of the importance 
of the individual, of the justification for 
the desire after haj:)})iness, of the better 
world to come, of sin, and of purification. 
Jesus did not announce these as mere 
ideas, but as realities, which partly exist, 
even if they are not acknowledged, partly 
will exist, even if they arc not desired ; 



A OR£AT ITALIAN’S PICTURE OF CHRIST 

When the art of Venice was flourishingr, none excelled 
Oiovanni Belhni in the tender g'race and spiritual beauty 
of his pictures of Christ, as in this fine conception. 


and as an actual fact, which “ belief that 
is, the trustful surrender to Him, proves 
to be real : “ My teaching is from Him 
Who sent me. If anyone will do His will, 
he will know if this teaching be from 
God.” “ Whoever believes on Me, he hath 
eternal life.” Religion, consequently, is 
raised above human choice and human 
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ordinance. State religion is a denial of 
the true religion ; and this is the moaning 
of the saying, “ Render unto Qesar the 
things which are Ca;sar’s, and unto ("lod the 
things that arc God’s.” Religion is a 
matter of the conscience. It is the imme- 
diate relation of the individual towards 
God ; yet such a relation that its goal, 
the communion with God, is, in fact, only 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD" 

Among modern conceptions of Christ none is better known 
than Holman Hunt’s. It has been the subject of great 
controversy, and is given here purely as a work of art. 

reached through Jesus. The assertion of 
this claim by Him, who bore no signs 
of external rank, tended to rouse many to 
sharp contradiction. As He said of Him- 
self He was ” come to stir up men against 
each other,” so He foretold to those who 
were ready to labour for Him that they 
would bft hated and persecuted, because 


many had known neither Him nor His 
Father ; but that no hostility would be 
able to check the growth of the kingdom 
of Heaven brought by Him. The small 
grain of seed was to become a mighty 
tree. The little leaven was to penetrate 
all, the whole world and all conditions of 
things. 

Those Jews who surrcndeicd themselves 
to his intluence found in Him that 
whicli they had sought. “ Master, Thou 
hast the words of eternal life, and wc 
have belu'ved and known that riiou art 
Christ, the son of the living Ciod.” But 
the more distinctly Jesus let it a})pear 
that He wish(‘d to be recognised as the 
Messiah, and the larger th(! number of 
those who, bill of conhderice, hailed Him 
with joy, the higher rose the hostility of 
those in power among the pco])lc. This 
hostility reached its culminating ]X)int 
when Jesus on the first day of the week 
in wliich the Faster feast began made a 
.striking and solemn tnitry into the capital. 
He thought that He had preached long 
enough, and that by word and deed He 
had fully corrected that misunderstanding 

of. the claim raised by Him, as if 

The Entry . 

® - now He might bring matters 

erusa em decision. Whoever was not 

with Him was against Him. What must 
be, was now to hai)})en. The lt‘aders of 
the people resolvi'd on His destruction. 

He did not withdraw from the gathering 
storm. He gave Himself into the hands of 
His enemies. Both by silence and by 
s|)eech He brought on the end. The 
Sanhedrin pronounced sentence ot death 
on Him, because He “ l)las])hemed God ” 
by the prolane declaration that He was 
“ Christ, the Son of the living (h)d.” The 
Roman jirocurator, Pontius Pilate, re- 
cognised that the accusation that Jesus 
had given himself out as a king was based 
on a misinterju'etation of His words. 
But at the pK'ssing jX'rsistence of the Jews 
he allowed at last the death sentence to 
be carried out, in order to be secure against 
the slanderous rci)ort at Rome that he had 
not suniciently guarded the sovereign 
rights of the emperor. Jesus, hanging on 
the cross, prayed God to forgive His 
murderers, and assured the criminal 
crucilied at His side, who in consciou.sne.ss 
of his debt of sin turned in trust to Christ, 
that he would enter into everlasting bliss. 
And when he had overcome the deepest 
spiritual pang, the feeling of being forsaken 
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Reproduced from a photograph by Messrs. Braun. Clement & Cie. of the painting by Mnnkacsy. 
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by God Hr declared when d\iiig that not remained in the grave, and demon- 

His work was " done.” and rommended strated to them the necessity of His death 

His spirit into His Fatlier’s hands. and of His resurrection, assuring them at 

la v«iin liad Jesus tri(‘d to prepare His the same time that even in the future He 

disciples for His (l(‘ath, and had repre- would “ be with them even unto the end 

sented it as His free* act and as neressary ()f the world.” /I'his conviction determines 

for the recoiu'iliatioii ot many. ’ I lie heiicefoith theii whole life, 
hopes w’Jiich they i)laa‘d in Hinrweie still By pn^aching to the people they achieved 
so deeiiiy tin^a'd with national imjiortant results. In a short time the 

Death that they had eonu* number of those men only who let theni- 

. to understanl such statements selves be “ bajitised in Christ for the 

fi^^nratively. His dc'ath thus per- remission of sins” reached some 5,000. 

pl(‘.\(‘d llK'in in (‘very way. He had 'I'he feeling of the jieople was so favourable 

so completely identilii'd tlanr la'ligious to this new religious community that the 

beliel with His own person that this beliel .Sanhedrin did not yet venture to do more 

(onld no longin' (‘xist wIhmi He, on whom than to thrc'aten and scourge some of the 

th(‘y t rustl'd, was giv(*n np to death. Onc' pr(*achers. Men agreed with the counsel 

h'efing only inaslc'ri'd them, l(‘ar lear lesi ol the nuich-resj)ect(‘d teacher, (Gamaliel, 

tlu' same fate might be brought on thi'in to wait qnic'tly for further developments, 
by their (‘lU'niu'S. What a ]>icture is jiiesented by this 

'Seven wi'c'ks later, when the Jewish first (diristian community when we re- 

liMSt ot Pc'iiti'cost is being ('elebrat(‘d, we member how Jt'sus had (waited the viable 

see them ('()m|)lett'ly transtoriiK'd. Not a of belief in Ifiin. Incontestably an un- 
faint train' ot human lear, iiothingM)! doubt .shaken certainty of n'ligioiis trust filled 

or inun'itainty. I he Ix'liet whi('h Jesus* tlu'si' ( hristians. Xc'ither tlu' harsh con- 

death had (U'stroyed lives again in them tradictioii of tliosi* who from education and 

with a ('ertain inner convudioii until now unshaken •tdght have 

unknown, and with an almost alarming Faith of the learn the 

ri'ckK’Ssness, that tinds (Wpression in the Christians make them 

bold contession of tludr faith. In that ^ waver, nor could tlu* threats 

same |erusal(‘in which had shoutinl round and th(' ])uni.shm('nts, announcing still 
Jc'sus, “ Away with Him, crin ily Him ! ” heavier penaltii'S, on tlu* part of the San- 
i lu'v W(M(' nowable pnbli(dy to pn'ach before lu'drin, reduce them even to silt'iice. Hard 

thousands “ Jesus ot Nazareth, the Man though it was for thc'in to rc'sist th(‘ dis- 

of (lod, you hav(‘ with wi('ked hands nailed tinct command of tlu' h'adi'i's of tlieir 
to th(' Cross and slain. Him hath (iod nation, yid they could only ))ut the 

raised up. Ol thisw(' all aia* witiu'ssi's. (juestion to them; “Judge yourselves if 

So now let tlu' whoK' people o{ Israel it be right before (jod that we hearken 

know ('ertainly that (iod hath madi' this unto you more than unto (iod ! ” 

Jesus Lord and .Mt'ssiah.” For them religion had become a direct 

TIu' possibility ot doubt iu (hrist’s intercourse of tlu*. individual with (iod, into 
n'surnrtion is so entirely c'xcluded from whi(di no otlu'r man might intrude. They 

their thoughts that even before the no long(‘r nrognised a religion of state or 

Sanhedrin, and all(M tluy had been lorc(‘d nation. Indi'j)end(mt personal belief took 
to suffer iinj)risonment and scourging the pku'e ol state belief; but the basis 

tor this declaration, they unllinchingly of their ic'Iigious conviction is the con- 

hold last to their belic'f, “ We cannot but .sciousness of th:it which they possess in 

Resurrection faith, the ('certainty that they have vc- 

seem.” 1 h(‘ lour (ios])els and ceived “ Idrgiveiu'ss of sins and the gift 

Ascension A|)ostJe Paul (i Corinth- of the Holy (diost ” ; and, therehare, also 

ians, 15) suggest to us what that one day tliey should be refreshed by 

effected this tremendous nwailsion in the the vision of the face of Cod. They feel 

feelings ol the disci] kas W'lu'ii tlu'y tell us themselves so haj)py in this po.ssession 

that J('sus during the first w('eks after that “joy** is mentioned as the keynote 

Lastertide a|)p(\a.red constantly, some- of (heir spirit, whicli, on the one side, 

times to his tlis(a})l('s singly, sometimes to expresses itself in a continually new 

inaiiy together, and, as it were, foia'ed “ lauding and ])raising of (iod ” ; on the 

diem, who ex]M*ct('d anytluag rather than other sicle, makes it impossible f«r them 

His resurrextion to the belief that He had to conceal the grotit gift they have 
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acquired. And in their joy at that wliich 
they all possess in common they led 
themselves as “ one heart and one soul,” 
and that so sincerely .that no one of them 
regards his material possessions as his own. 
Not, indeed, that those who enter into 
their community are required or exj)ected 
to renounce personal i)ossessions, but the 


their circle. Jews by birth, they still feel 
themselves members of their nation. They 
continue to live according to the lorms ol 
their ancestral law, take part still, as 
before, in the religious meetings in the 
iemj)le and in the synagogues. We notice 
no trace hereof that overstrained jiiety 
which is intended to conceal from the 



brotherly love which animates all makes 
them devote their goods lor others also 
“ so far as there was need," in order that 
“ no man might want." 

And yet this intimate union and (‘lose 
(.o-operation of the early Christians amejng 
themselves did not lead them to erect 
barriers against those who stood outside 


man’s own consci(msness the want ot a 
ival fund of jhety in th(‘ soul. There is, 
ind(‘ed, joylul enthusiasm but no religious 
extravagance or fanaticism. They can- 
not R'train from boldly confessing their 
belief, but as yet they are far removed 
from the enthusiastic desiri? of conqiierirm 
the world. 




THE ENTRY OF CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM 

This painting, by H. C. Snlons. gives a carefnily studied restoration of the general aspect of the city at the time of Christ. 



THE APOSTOLIC ERA 

THE TEACHING OF THE DISCIPLES 

AND THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 


acceptance of Cliristianity as an 
■■■ evangel for J(^vvs aloiKi— of Christ as 
the Messiati, (lie Redeemer of the “('hosen 
People” accordin^^ to the flesh —would 
hav^e left th(^ world lUKlistnrhed. dlie 
Gospel of ('hrist, the Redeemer of man- 
kind, gradually assumed the supreme 
position as an inthumce modifying every 
political and social (onception in the 
development of iuiropean civilisation. 
It is in this light, and not as a theology, 
that we have to treat of il in th('si‘ pag(‘s. 

The iiKu it, howe'veu', of having deilinitely 
conceived and j)r('a/'h('d dirislianity as a 
world-religion l)elongs primarily to Saul, 
of I'arsns in ('ilicia ; othea wise, St. Paul 
th(' a])ostle. Jh' had heeai introduced to a 
jM'ofound study of the jiAvish law by the 
renowncxl rabl)i, Gamaliel, and had given 
hims(‘lt up to it with th(‘ lullest (‘nlhiisKism. 
Nevertheless, lu^ was not without sonu^ 
tincture of Gre(‘k culture. A man cast in 
Paul the mould, with nothing false, 

pf'* ^ . nothing incom])]et(‘ in him, he 

irs rca kiiulU'd by that which 

he had learnt ol j(‘sus and 
Ilis followers into flaming /('al for tlie 
maintenance ol tln^ sacred amastral law 
as the only ])ath to sahatioii. 

vStephen’s death and the flight of the 
Christians from Jerusalem did not contimt 
him. Armc'd with h'tters of introductiion 
from the Sanhixlrin, he started for Da- 
mascus, in onhu' to tra('k out the Chris- 
tianswho had (‘S('aj)(Hl thither and to lead 
them, fettered, to Jenisahan. But the 
Christians in Damascus learnt the incn‘d- 
ible news that he had caused hims(‘lf to 
be received into tluar community through 
baptism in the name of Christ. What ha.d 
so com])l(‘t('ly transformed him on tlu^ way 
he often told in the words: ‘‘The I.ord 
Jesus a})])eared to me.” This marvellous 
experience had forgixl and stamped his 
iK'w religions conceptions. He was th(*n 
conviiKM'd that He whom he had hated 
and opjx:ised bitterly was not reje'ted of 


God, but was exalted to eternal glory. 
In what blindness had h(^ then lived, 
w^hat a burden of sin was on him ! Not- 
withstanding his perfect observance of 
the law, nothing else but condtannation 
would have lighted on him. He was called 
_ i)ack from his ]>ath of erior and 
of Christ owing to Him whom he 

to Paul persecuted. Jesus met 

him, not with avenging wrath, 
but with mercy. From that time he 
praised the maj(‘sty of Jesus as the .Saviour. 
'I'hus the doctriiK's of sin and of grace 
biH'ome the ('ardinal points of his ]n'(‘aching. 
And as all men an^ sinners, tlu? grace of 
God in Christ extends over all mankind, 
o\'er the Gentiles as much as ov^r the 
Jews. 

Paul devoted s('vtn'al years to gathering 
and assimilating the el(‘ments of his new 
r(‘ligious conviction. For il is necessary 
for him to put before hims(‘lf in all its 
logical consecjueiK'es that which has Ikj- 
come certain to him directly by faith, in 
order that he may recognise it as “ divin(‘ 
wisdom.” 'riam begins his incomparably 
great activity, in the ('xttuision of th(' 
l)(‘!i(‘f in which he has found salvation. 
With imspeakabk? toil he lays in ten years 
the foundations of the' Church in Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greeci‘. He 
seeks to stn'iiglhen by ('pistles the coin- 
mnnities foundtul by him and to shield 
th(‘m from ('.rrors. On his seiond mis- 
sionary jouriKW, which leads him ovaa* Asia 
Minor, through Macedonia, into Greec(‘, 
he sends from Corinth his two ej)istl(‘s 
to the community r(‘('ently 
established in d'hessalonica ; 

, . on the tliird journev he 
makes a longer stay m cosmo- 
politan Eph('sus, and from there writes to 
th(' (^iristians assembled in (ialatia and 
his first ej)istle to Corinth; writing a 
second also when, on his way to Corinth, 
he has reached Macc^donia. From (in'ec'e 
his glances is directed fnrthc'r towards the 
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west. At Rome a Christian community 
lias already aristm, we do not know in 
what way. In the liojxi of preac'hiiig his 
gospel of salvation at Rome, in the centre 
of the ** world, he addresses an e])istle to 
the Christians, in order to ])re)nire them 
for his arrival. He is lo go there, but in 
fetters. In J(;rusaletii he is recognised 
by Jews from Asia .MiiiDi*. Ihey rouses the 


“ this is lh(; h'llow who instructs men 
everywhere against the law and lh(‘ 
Teinjjle.” The Roman tribune saves him 
trom the fanaticism of the mob by arrest- 
ing him and sen ^uig him to Ciesan'a. 
Kept a prisoner without rea'5(m, ]ic*a vails 
himselt ot the right of a Roman citizen 
to appeal to Ccesar, and ho is taken to 
Rome. From that period of his mild 
imprisonment are dated hie epistles to 
2848 


Philemon, the Colossians, Philippians, 
and Ephesians. Recently there has been 
a tendency to accept the view that he once 
more obtained his freedom and was able 
to carry out his wish to bear testimony 
to Christ as far as the Atlantic and Spain. 
If this is really the case, the journeys 
of which the two epistles to Timothy and 
to Titus speak would have to be assigned 
It may be considered as 
fairly well established 
that by the orders of 
Nero at Rome his noble 
h(‘ad f^ll beneath the 
sword of the executioner. 

The hardest struggle of 
his life was concerned 
with setting Christianity 
free from the leading 
strings of Judaism. How 
could Christians who were 
ews by birth immo- 
dialely assent to his d(*- 
maud, so clearly and em- 
])hatically asserted, that 
in the ])resence of Chris- 
tianity the wall between 
J(‘W and (ientile must be 
(h'stroyed ? For them it 
was a natural thing that 
ev(m after their baptism 
they should continue to 
observe the law of their 
fathers. But that law 
prescribed the strictest 
se[)aration from all Gen- 
tiles. It was only a pre- 
liminary and insufficient 
conc(‘ssion wlnm Paul — 
at the so-called a])ostolic 
council at Jerusalem — 
siic(:e(‘ded in inducing the 
leaders and the majority 
of the community there 
to admit that the (ientile 
Christians were not bound 
to the observance of the 
J ewish law All Christians 
were not “ one fold under 
one shejilK'rd” until the Jewish Cdiristians 
also abandoned their la>v. 

This was a principle so bold that even the 
tmergy of a Paul could establish it only in 
tlu‘ communities which he himself had 
founded, and there only after the greatest 
waverings and the most bitter struggles. 
For the Jewish ('hristians once more tried 
to persuade the (rentile Christians that 
without circumcision and the olfscrvance 


to that date 



THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 
The gfreat merit ol first preaching Christianity as a splendidly conceived world- 
religion belongs to Paul, wlio, from being a persecutor of the Christians, beraine 
the most ardent apostle of the new faith, for which he was eventualiy martyred. 
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niained behind to share the fortunes of 


of the Mosaic law they could not be saved. 
These disputes caused Paul to cast his 
“ Gosi)el ” into a form which excluded 
ev'ery distinctivi'ly Jewish feature. In 
contrast to those who, through observance 
of the Jewish law, thought to please God, 
h(.‘ defend('d with all his energy 


The Gospel 
According 


the propositi(ui that no obser- 



vance of the law in itself — in 
to St. Paul outward act of man 

:it all -had any valiu' in God’s sight ; that 
bcloH' God th(‘ attitude ol ehildien, 
childlike trust, ind “ faith,” weiv far more 
n(‘('(*ssary, and that from this relation ot 
man to ( rf)d true morality followed 
th'ccssarily P»v hull), without works 
»f till' law, w< are right ecuis.” 

File separation 'om Judaism, which 
Paul had di'iiianded, 
was gn'atly heljU'd 
by t wo (‘Wilts. I he 
(lirisliaiis ol Jeru- 
salem could not but 
see that (‘\’en the 
st ri('le ' ol)('dien('(‘ to 
I he la .v’ on t iu'ii' side 
(onld not ('lire their 
connti\’nien ol their 
hailed ol (lirisl. 

The head of llu* ('om- 
!nmiit\’. Jaiiu's, the 
hrotiu'i ot J('sus, bore 
till' surname of the 
'■ Just,” be('aus(' his 
stri('tiiess in obsi'rv- 
mg th(‘ law and his 
as('eti('ism W('re iini- 
vi'Tsally admin'd. 

'Flu' epistle in the 
New Testament 
whicdi lu'ai s his nanu' 
is full ot exhortations 
of olnalii'iice towards 
the law, and yet his countrymen 

hurled him down from the jiinnacle ot 
th(' Tenijilt' bt'c'ause he had jirai.sed Jesus. 

How could th(‘ ('hristiaiis any longer hold 
last to the ho})e tliat the Jewish people 
as a whole would still believe in Jesus ! 
How' much more easy for them was the 
se[)aration, now that the terrible struggle 
of their nation against the Roiiians 
(dazed up. ! Should tliey take up arms for 
the national freedom, in order to be per- 
secuted in return by lieii own people? 

('Inistian ('ommunity abandoned the 
uiy wlien it was threatened with com- 
plete invest nu'ut by tlie Romans. If — 
is (S)n|(M'tnred — some Cliristians rc- 
.^^50 
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their nation, they were the elements which 
had ever hindered an amalgamation with 
the Gentile Christians. The burning of 
Jerusalem and its lemple must have 
given the death-blow to national restric- 
tion on Christianity. 

This catastrophe drove the apostles 
at the same time from the centre of their 
pre.sent activity into iar distant lands. 
One, Andrew, is said to have turned 
towards the north-east and to have spread 
the Christian faith in Scythia, north-east 
ot the Black Sea, and the Caspian. A 
s(‘cond, i homas, selected, as it is said, 
the countries betwiu'n the Euphrates and 
the Indus for his sphere of work; at 
the present day a Christian .society in 
India call themselves 
“ Christians of St. 
Thomas ” after him. 
VVe are likewise told 
of a third, Bartholo- 
mew, who preached 
in India. Others 
turned their ste]).s to 
the int'*rior of A^^ia 
Minor or to North 
Africa. Flu' Chris- 
tian eommunity in 
Alexandria traced its 
foundation to John 
Mark, the companion 
of Paul and Peter, 
and the writer of 
the .second G-ospel. 
Peter seems to have 
laboured in Syria 
and Asia Minor (wt* 
have an epistle from 
him to the ( hristians 
of Asia Minor) and 
finally to have tm ued 
where hi' suffered 


Rome 


his steps to 
martyrdom. 

Only one hgnrc rises in sharp relief 
out of the mists ot tradition, that of the 
a])ostle John. After the impiisonment of 
Paul the communitii?s founded by liim 
in Asia Minor w'('re left deso- 
latKX John entered on Paul’s 
work, labouring in wide circles 
from Ephesus. The spirit 
which animated him is characteri.sed by 
the tradition that when lirought in extreme 
old age into the Christian assembly, 
he eontented himself with the admoni- 
tion, ” Little children, love one another ! ” 
Yet this love erf his was anythijig but 


St. John and ^ 
the Gospel 
of Love 
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fft'iiiiiiatc, as later tradition rei)resentt(l 
it. On tlu; '.'ontrary, he was sure that 
iL*rvcnt love ainon^^' Christians was 
possible only as tlie tnilli was 

not flistorted ainontt - 

llieni. OiU'e -so the 
story runs ---ns h(‘ 
cntenal a l)ath he 
learnt that the lalse 
teaclu*!' ('erinthns 
wns thiM'e. “ Away 
Iroin lu're,” he cried 
to his ('oinpanions, 

“ thnt Hk; bath may 
not tall in on n^, 
sin('(‘ (' 'rintlnis, the* 
loe of truth, is there.” 

The hM'lin;.^ ol bitter 
indi.^nation at tlie 
“ spirit ol lym^^,” 
whii'li was then 
t rerpint.;' into ('hris- 
lian ('ominiinitii's, 
sp(‘aks in lii^ epistles. 

His (ros])el also lol- 
lows the lint' ol con- 
Intin^ misstatements 
and ])rovini; that 
I t'sus is t lu' 

(‘hrist.” who is ('ome 
into th(‘ world, and 
that “ throiii;!! faith in 
His name we ha\'e 
life.” 'I'he A[)ocalvpse, 
which he is said to 
have* written whih' an 
e\'il(‘ on the island ot 
Catmos in tlu* d{^a*an 
Sea, vi;;o?'()Usly attac'ks 
all indiherence to false 
doctrines. 'I'lms, (piite 
at tlie ('lose ol the 
apostoli(' era wt' m(*t‘t 
thosi‘ timdencies to- 
wards th(* distortion 
nf oiii^inal (diristianity 
whicli W('r(‘ destined 
in the ensiiin^j jieriod 
to jeo])ardist' its e\- 
istenc(‘. 

What was the con- 
stitution of t h (* 
orii^inal community ^ 

We find, on th(‘ one 
hand, no (‘agerness ior 
organisation ; on the 
other hand, fundamental aversion to it. 
Questions of organisation wen* clearly far 
removed tn)m those ('hristian-. 'This 
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was not j)ecause they hoped, at any ptc 
in the earlv davs, to win their whole 
nation to their faith, in which case an 
indep(*ndent, permanent organisation 
1 unnece.ssary3 
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seemed 

or because they 

expected the imme- 
diate end of the 

I world, and thus 

thought it unneces- 
sary to secure the 
j)(U'manence of their 
society by the intro- 
duejion of legal 

forms ; but chiefly 
because the fulnc.ss 
of life and a strong 
social spirit fillccl 
them all, and because 
they knew that their 
continued existence 
was guaranteed by 
their Lord, who, 

though invisible, was 
ever near. Naturally 
the a])ostles took a 
leading position, but 
this ” oHire ” was 
regarded as a ” ser- 
vice.” And when 

more rights, or, pro- 

pcM’ly speaking, mon* 
opjiorl unities for ren- 
d(.*ring service, were 
given them tlian they 
could exercise usefully, 
thi'v caused certain 
nuai to be chosen oiii 
of the community, 
who relie v(*d them of 
th(‘ care of the |)oor : 
thi‘ ” Seven,” as they 
were first called in 
contradistinction to the 
” d'welve ” apostles, 
tlie ” Elders ” (pres- 
byters), as they seem 
to have been desig- 
nated later, when their 

II u m 1) e r hoc a m e 
greater with the grow- 
ing community. But 
it did not occur to 
t li e a p o s 1 1 1 ! s 1 o 
reservi; to thmuselves 
1 he su peril! t e 11 d e n c e 

over this society, as if its powers 
emanated from their sn])reme authority, 
nor did the community claim a right 
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of electing its officers, nor do we even 
notice anywhere any, aversion from the 
creation of a new office. New conditions 
and apparent ne(‘ds caused now offices 
to be formed, and no extravagant fei'ling, 
which would wish to leave everything to 
freedom and to the impulse of the spirit, 
opposed this better arrangement. But’ 
when the apf)stles had no longer any j)er- 
manent abode in Jerusalem, we see an- 
other man at the head ol the community : 
the brother of Jesus, already mentioned, 
James. Yet we cannot asciutain how 
far his authority was liini((‘d ; evidently 
it was not closely limited, being a service 
of love shown to the community. After 
his death it is another kinsman t)f Jesus, 
Simeon by name, who stands serving at 
their head. Together with the (Ui(‘ 


intended sense of the word by which tlu‘ 
importance of the chief office was (‘xjiressixl 
— " episc'opus." As the (’hristians called 
Jesus “ the shepherd and bishop of their 
souls,” so also they called tlu' men who. 
lik(‘ Him, cared for the flock. I he meaning 
The to be ( onveyed was not that of 

Origin of guardians. 

Bishops ' 

[)eople ” were they calk'd shc])- 
herds, but becausi' they fed the flock, ])ro- 
vided it with nourislniM.'nt, and guarded it 
Irom wolves. We soon ('onie across still 
another office, that of the “servants,” 
deacons. They performed specaal com- 
missions or servici's, which the lashops 
])ointed out to tliem. 

I his, tlien. was the organisation — if we 
may s[)e;ik ol it as siieh of lie' separate 
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” leader,” the elders seem to have attended 
to the external alfairs ot the coinmimitv. 

The development was somewhat dif- 
ferent in the eommiinilit's comjio.^t'd 
principally of (ientik’s. Hen' Paul iiisti- 
tut(xl elders. Not, however, at onee, as 
if such an office were necessary in il.s(‘lf ; it 
was only on the retuiii journey from 
his first missionary tour that he deter- 
Paul inined to do so. The need for 
Institutes single administrative body 

fhff FM shown itself. It is 

""^‘not told us whether lie himself 
nominated these men or whether he left 
the election of them to the eommiinity. 
Such questions of jealousy and distrust 
still lay far from those Christians. Tlicy 
recognised only duties in the service of the 
brethren, but no rigjits. This was tjie 


communities ; in the original ronnninhty 
a k'ack'r and with him a ninnln'r ol 
})resbyt(‘rs entrusted with si'parale tasks; 
in the (ienlik^ (diristian eonnnnnitic'.s a 
colk'ge of presbyliMS. or “ bishops,” at tlie 
head, witli the (k'aeons to aid tlu'in. 

W'hat, then, was the relation of tliesi' 
different eommnnities to each other ^ 
Did they stand independently side by sidt', 
or did lliey legally form a united w'hole 
Neither one nor tlu' oIIk'I'. Tlu' s(!j)arate 
eommnnities neither sought anxiously to 
])reserv(i (heir absolute independence, nor 
did they wash to compel aiinit('d organisa- 
tion. They felt themselves to b(' a unity, 
and, therefore', tried to create and to pn*- 
serve ties among themselves, to smooth or 
abolish distinctions. As soon as com- 
munities w’ore formed outside Jerusalem, 
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tbc a|)()‘;tk‘S f(!ll that they had obligations 
towards them. Two (if thran went to 
Samaria, in order to minister to the 
Christians tluMc. ihirnabas was sent to 
Antio(h, in ordca* to “ strengtluai ” those 
who had IxMai l)aj)tised into Cliristianity. 
In (‘vci y iniaginable way Paul tried toestab- 
lish (he lael that all Christians formed a 

.sinKl<';i;,'Krcg;iU:. 

The Oldness commiiiiity Irom 

of Che Christian other, s(ait salutations 
Community i,ulivi<luMls to indi- 

\’i(hials at a distanei'. H(‘ made the (;om- 
imiiiilies (‘xehange among th('mselvc‘s th(? 
Ictteis lliry had receivi'd Irom him. Om^ 
eommunil V sent support to him while he 
laboured in another. H(^ organised a 
hind among (lie ( lii’istiaiis con\'('r(ed by 
him on b(‘hall ol the distress(‘d ( hristians 
ol PahstiiU'. K\'('n in outward relations 
he tried to (‘stablish (‘(]uality among all 
l)('lie\-eis, and bas('d siu'li arrang(aneiits 
on tli(‘ aigimicmt that otlu'r eommuniti(“s 
obs(‘rv('d lluMii. Hut tlu^ violent dispute 
o\('r the iKH'essity ol observing the law 
('^tabhshed the lael that all baptis(‘d in 
[esus wrve oik', TIk^ dith'rent attitudes 
with regard to this (jiastion would d(‘Stroy 
this unity, Iumki’ the struggles to lind a 
eonipi oini^'-e. Hut Iheri' was not yoi 
any ikmmI to r(‘pr(‘sent this unity ir, any 
sy^l('inatie form. As long as apostles 
lived, they W(‘r(' the outward bond of the 
(diiireh. 

The eonimon religious lite in this first 
period bore the same eharac'ter. Here, 
again, tlnn'e was nothing of legal jinrej^t 
aii<l IiximI ordinaiu'e. 'flu' ('hristians of 
[(‘insal(‘in still took a zealous part in th(^ 
r(‘ligi(ais 1" )l tluiir nation. Ihit withal 
lh< re was • uei'd to tmi j)ha,sis(^ and to 
pioniole that which was ('ommon t( 
and which diltereiitiated them from those 
who did not btTevc^ in jc'sns. They 
ass(Mn!)led in the houses, in order “ to 
n'lnain in the teaching of the apostles,” 
to pray in common, to testify to the 
The close l)onds ot union between 

Holy ^.hcinselves by partaking of 

Eucharist meals, and to cele- 

brate the Euebarist in remem- 
brance of Him. 

fn the cornmiinitic's comprised princi- 
jially ol (icntiles two sorts of religi(3ns 
services were soon distinguishable. The 
one class, intended (^nl}^ lor the brethren, 
c'omprised the agape, or love-feast, and 
the* celebration of the Lord’s Supper; 
the other, to which those also who had not 
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yet received baj^tism were admitted, 
served for the preaching of their faith. 
If Paul was the leadet of the assembly, he 
naturally was the speaker. If he was not 
tluue, an extract from the Old Testament 
or from letters written by Paid was read, 
(31- some other i^erson stepped forward who 
felt m()V(‘d to s])eak. One spoke as 
” prophet ” on the strength of a revelation ; 
another, as ” teacher,” explained what the 
j)res(mt or former n'velation connoted ; 
a third ” exhorted,” while he a])plied the 
w'ord ot (iod to individuals by name. 

Not only in com|)arison\vitli the ajiostles, 
who were e([mpped with this thnudold 
gift, but also in eomjiarison with the 
members of the eominiinity to whom one 
of th(‘se gifts was granted the ehhas (or 
bisho])s) at first were ciuite subordinated 
in the religious service. Hut soon, in 
certain places at least, were seen the 
dangers of a procedure so exposed t(3 
ea})rie(i. The excitable Greek sjurit 
allowed religious enthusiasm to express 
its(‘lf in forms, wdiich did not tend towards 
th(‘ ‘‘ edification ” of the meeting, and 
vanity and self-eomplacoiicy could easily 
lead to intemjierance of s])ce('h. To meet 
such a state of affairs in the 
Corinthian (diurch, Paul had to 
lay down the jirincijile that all 
gifts are b(\stowaxl for the ‘ ‘com- 
mon good,” and that all speech, therefore, 
w'hich did not seem to edify those present, 
must be discontinued, d'here ajijiean'd, 
then, (juite soon, in the ('elebration of the 
divine service a limitation on the lighlful 
liberty of the individual. 

As the number of the ('hristians in- 
creased and the ex])e('tation of the ap- 
])r()aehing end ot the world lessened, the 
religious zeal of the earliest jicriod yieldc'd 
to a more rc'straine.d calmness, and the 
gift of proplu'cy was more rarely seen. 
Therefore, in the choice of new bishops 
the condition was laid dowm that they 
must j)ossess the gift of teaching, in order 
that the communities might not, when 
none of the old aj^ostles were any longer 
among them, he dependent in their 
religious meetings meiady upon “prophets” 
and “ teachers.” Thus, it also hapjiened 
that while at first the Christians assem- 
bled daily, if jiossihlc, gradually a definite 
day of the week was reserved for meeting 
for divine worship. Itvcn in apostolic 
times this was the “ Lord’s Day,” the 
first day of the week, on which the Lord 
rose from the dead. 


All for 
the Common 
Good 
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In order to form a correct conception 
of the moral conditions prevalent in the 
Gentile Christian communities, we must 
not fail to notice that the higli demands 
which the writings of Jesus’ disciples, so 
well known to us, make upon their readers 
do not at all reflect the opinions of 
Christianity at that date, but only the 
ideas of those who had grown up in the 
purer atmosphere of Judaism. On the 
contrary, not only do we come u])on 
instances of gross offences against morality, 
but especially the warnings and admoni- 
tions given by Paul in his epistles as to 
what was mxessary for “ salvation ” 
show how comjfletely the moral bias of 
the Christians was as yet under the in- 
fluence of the conditions and ideas which 
])revailed in the Gentile world. 

That there must be another standard of 
morality tluiii custom, and that every 
Christian with n^gard to this (jucstion 
must cic(piire a com])l(itely independent 
judgment and maintain it and follow it in 
opposition to a world \\hich judges quite 
otherwise — to inculcate this and to ac- 
custom the Christians to the ])crmanent 
realisation of these new moral notions, 

- must have reciuired tens, if not 

InflueAce 111 < v 

r 1 C hundreds, ol years. A man 

p . announced the desire lor regene- 

raganism 

be received into the community. Only 
gradually were people forced to learn what 
this new life comprised, to learn somehow 
that the relation of the sexes was not a 
matter of moral indifference ; that even 
the noiirisliment of llie body required 
rules, and that man was not the free lord 
over his own words. 

On the other hand, there now arose the 
danger of a miscomprehension of the 
new and great ideas which ('hreaiani,ty 
had brought fortli, 'hhey were, accord- 
ing to the word of their FouikUm', to work 
gradually, like , leaven, in the world, 
inwardly first, then outwardly ; they were 
little by little to change the universal 
ideas, so as to make the ouiward form of 
life more and more different. 'I'hc danger 
rested in the fact that Christians would 
come to regard existing institutions and 
conditions as abolished by Christianity, 
since they were influenced by the s])irit 
of paganism, instead of adapting them- 
selves to them until they were changed 
by the new spirit. It might be thought 
that the high position and the freedom 
which \vere fitting, to the Christian a^s a 


“child of God and luur of eternal life” 
did not allow any subordination to other 
men, cs})e('ially to non-Christians — any 
subordination of the wife to the husband, 
of th(‘ slave to his master, of subjects to 
heathen magistrates. The a}M:)stle Paul 
is obliged to ])ro\'e that the Christian, 
througli his ik'w relation towards (^od, 
Paul's ex(!m])tod from th<' 


Anxiety for 
the Future 


laws of the eommuiiit y: that ho 
should show his faith in (lod. 


who has wfled or inninitted 
these regulations, by willing self-sub- 
mission to th('m. Th‘ is e.()mjH‘ll(*(l to 
warn tlii'in not to ma,k(^ “ Irc'edom a 
cloak ioi wickediK'ss.” Not without 
reason llu^ aj)ostl(' Paul looked at tie- 
luture of th(5 ('hristian eommuiiities willi 
gloomy fond)odings w^Ik'u Ik' thought 
himself at the end ol his ministry. John, 
too, cries warningly : “ Helie\T not evovy 
spirit, but try the spirits whether {hoy 
are of (iod.” 

One thing the Cliureh took with her t(’ 
meet the approaching storms : the w rit- 
ings of her louuders, a substitute for thcii' 
oral in'i^aching and a means through 
which they could be moved by the spirit 
of the founder. Attempts were made 
to keep alive the form, the life, the (eai h- 
ing of Jesus. C()llt‘ctinns ol His sayings 
(logia) must soon have bia'ii made, witli 
the addition, more or l(‘ss, ol tiu' historical 
events connected with them. 

The (h)S{)el, the good tidings, is tlu* 
name given to thesis attempts {o recall 
the tacts on whii'h the Christian belie! 
rests. Of those (iospi'ls which are extant, 
the three wath which the N(uv I'estaineiit 
oj)ens are thi. oldest. There are no ('ogimt 
reasons tor refusing to as('rih(‘ the first to 
the apostle Mattliew or to doubt the old 
aeeount that Ik* waote his book, in the 
first place, for the Jew’i>li ( Iiristians in 
Palestine, and, theiaMoiw m tlu; Aramaii' 
languagi;. Tlie (inek version, which wo 
knows may also be attributed to him, sinci' 
such a bilingual juihlicalion of a 
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writers of the time. The co 


oliier 

)Trect- 


ness of the tradition that the 
second Gos])el is the work of the already 
mentioned John Mark, the companion of 
Peter, is vouched for by some peculiarities 
of the book. The authorship of the third 
is attributed to Luke the Physician, who, 
on many occasions accompanied Paul. 
Ho washed to produce a treatise on the 
sacred story for the Gentile Iheophilus. 
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THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 

FOLLOWERS OF THE APOSTLES AND THEIR WORK 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


A S the conil iT'cls rise hi^j^hcr and higher decimated.” A svtuxI which was held 
from tli(^ bottom of the sea, until a there united no fewer than seventy African 
storm discloses to those who sail over them and Numidian bishops. The ('ommer- 
the secret growth of long ages, thus Chris- cial relations between Asia Minor and 
tianity (LXjxinds in the <'alm, and the Southern Oaiil facilitated the sowing here 
great world knows nothing of it, until of the .seed of the new faith. Al)out the* 
suddenly through the storm of j)ersecu- Persecution 177 Christian communities 

tion a Christian community becomes flourished tlune, at Lngdimum 

visible to all. 'Fhert? are records of mar- (Lyons), and also at \ knne, 

tyrs from which we learn that in the ^ as we learn from tlie account 

country of (iarama‘a, east of the Tigris, ot the cruel ])ersocution endured by them, 
south of the Little Zab, Christians dwelt which the.se communities .sent to the 
even betori' 170 A.n. The kingdom of churches in Asia and Phrygia. 

Osroene, having Edessa as its capital, It isonlyby chance* that we h('ar anything 

extended along the eastern bank of the of new Christian communities. \Vhere- 
Eu])hrates. TIk'it* were Christians here ever in the Roman empire or iK'yond its 
at so early a ])eriocl that the legend could boundaries Christians came, they sjuike 
arisi' ot tlu* Agbar, or ])rince, of this land of that which was the highest to tliem. 
sending iett(M‘s to |('sus. Celsus, the enemy ol the ('hristians. 

Towards the end of the second centuiy rejxwts in T78 : “ Weavers, tanners, shoe- 
Agbar Bar Manu .stam])ed the sign of makers, the most uneducatt'd and roiigh(‘sl 
the cross on his coins, men, are the most /.i‘alous pnxicheis.” 
if ^ ^ f^overnor of Hithynia At tlu* same time, many Christians maflt* 

^ r announced to the emperor, it tluur life’s work to spnxid tlu'ir laith. 

ew ospc that not only The.se missionaries were called apostles, 

tlu* towns, but also the villages and the The ‘‘Teaching ol the Apostles,” whic'h 
plains were lull of ( hristians, the heathen appeared about no, rc'quired that they 
tem[des WT*r(* almost dc'sertt'd, the duty of should restrict themselves to labouring 
.sacrificing to the gods almost forgotten. among the heathen, and permitted them 
From Egyjitian .‘Mexandria, ('hristiaidty to remain two days, at the longest, 
pushed on towards the south. Not only in ]>laces where ( hristian ('ommunities 
fewish and (j-reek circk's were opened to already existed. In what circles did this 
it, but in tlu: 'next lew years a Coptic new belief Imd adherents? With the 

translation of the writings of the New conviction that C hristianity was the true* 

Testament was able to find circulation, wisdom, Paul had complained Not many 


and Christian communities a})j)ear in 
the I'hebais. In the same way the Oospel 
spread towards the east in Arabia and 
towards the west in the district of 
Cyrene. From Rome the Christian 
faith was borne over the sea to Alrica, and 
Carthage became a new colony. At 
the beginning of the following period 
(about 2C3C)) Tertullian could declare that 
if a per#^ecutiou of the Christians were 
to be carried out, Carthage inust be 
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wise, not many mighty, not many noble ! 

« , Whth the view that only 

Common People learned in philo- 

and Philos^hers Fonld judge of such 

Accept the Gospel questions. 

Celsius .scoffed at the uneducated ('hristians. 

But we hear also of ])hilosophers who 
found in Christianity that which thi^y 
sought for vainly in the different .schools 
of heathen wisdom. We know of near 
relations of the emperor who became 

97/ 
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Christians. (TMtainly in th(' iij(‘(^tin/.;s ol 
the ('.hristians then^ wen* lar more ]K)()r 
men and slaves than nohh' and learned 
men. Hut if we tak(* into (onsidcM'ation 
how small tlie niimher of edueatod men 
was at that tim(‘ in com|)arison with 
the mass of nnediK'ated — ^only oni'-hall 
cent, ol the inhabitants ol Koim* 
belon,i.:ed to tlu* uppt'r elass('S 
— -tlKM'e is absolutely no ri'ason 
lor the assumption tliat ('hris- 
tianity atlraded j)rin('i|Killy 
only the uneriueated. 'I lu* Chiistiau 
literatim* ot this {)eiiod eont radi('t^ leli 
au assumj)tiou. (OiiijiaratiNely lit ol 
It has Ix'en preserved. Mul in it we find 
siK'li writiiii^s as in no w,iv Ix'tiav a low 
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Literature 


the (h)spel and Revelation of Peter, on; 
knowledf^e of whirli has been greatly 
eiiricdied by the latest discoveries in the 
monk’s grave at Achmin. The former so 
depicts t!ie story ot Jesus’ ])assion that 
Pilate, tlie reprgsentative of the heathen 
world, appi'ars in a more favourable light, 
'ria; latter regards the ])resent Christians 
as degi'iierate, and atlem])ts to bring them 
bac k to tlu'ir senses by describing hell and 
and its unsp(‘aka})le torments. An Asiatic 
presbyter is said to have composed 

the “ vStorii's of l^aul and Tl^ecla.” When 
called to account for his boldness, ho 
d(‘( lart'd lu* had so treated the subject 
onlv out of love for Paul. But this 

mot!V(‘ ('onld not shield him from deposi- 
tion. riie CImrch did not wish, like the 
heretics, that ])ious fraud.s should prevail. 

A second groipi of writers of our period 
is comj)ris(xl under llu; title of “ Apostolic 
I'athcrs.” A schism had ari.son in tlu? 
t^)rinthian community aaul hid led to the 


standai'd ot (‘(lucatiou in their authors. 

Above all, the wish to possi'ss mat(‘iial 
tor ('hristian t(‘aching induced {x'lsous 
to alt(‘r Jewish writings according to 
('hristian notions. At the end ot the i'lrst 
century the* “ 'reslament of the d'w(‘lee 
I’atrian'hs ” appi'ared, which j)lac(‘^ 
prophecies in the mouths ot 
Jacob’s sons, to whii'h an* joined 
moral warnings and rc'h'rences to 
the tultihiKUit ol the hopes ( f 
('hristians. ('oiise(pienlly souk 
(hiough th(‘ wish to jiicture to 
tluMiiselvi's the Ix'giimiiigs of 
('hristianity in a more ( tear and 
thorough manner than the writ- 
ings j)res(‘r\’ed trom ])riiniti\'(‘ 
tiiiK's affordi'd — others, through 
the need to lend authority to 
new but divi'rgeiit views through 
ostensil)ly old ii.^ords— Id them 
selves be Nx! awav into cn'atin 
new (lOspi'Is, Acts ol tlu' A}X)stles. 
h.pi.>tk's, or I\e\'elations. \\'c an 
acijuaiiited merely with (he names 
or with scanty tragments of most 
ol such works: and, as a ink*, 
then* a’(' no data bv which to 
d(*teruiiiu‘ the |XMi(xl of their 
production and to decide the 
The question wlidiier they 
Religious reckoned as 

Writers romances or as 

records from ancient 
tunes. Parly in the post -apostolic 
period nmsi have been composed 
the “ Protevangelium jf |ame^ 
flic Younger,” tin* 

IGNATIUS AW^mN^IARTYRDOMn^HECOnsSEUM 
liMnothor, Mary, to the Massacre Wshop of Antioch, was 

of (he Innoci'uts at Bethlehem. To wild beasts?*^1ft*is given over to 

tie same period rouglilv belong beau® St ?may 
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POLYCARP’S TESTIMONY FOR CHRIST 

uTere in of Smyrna, long ruled the Christian Church 

"I Aurelian he suffered martyrdom. Brought 

jjefore the proconsul, he was asked to deny Christ, but is said to 
have refused, saying, “Hear ray free confession— I am a Christian.” 

ivinoval of certain presbyters from office, 
rhen— ])robahly m the year qy -the 
jircsbyter CJtancns sent thither from 
Ivome a IctttM* exhorting them to liumility 
and love. Clemens did not call himself 
Bishop o( Rome, and did not even nun- 
t ion his own name— “ Tlie CJuirch of 
(lOfi on ])ilt^rimat^n- at Rome, to the 
f hurch of (iod abiding at Corinth in a 
stiange land. A second letter, known 
undei the namti ()f Bie “ Second Letter of 
1 lemens, certainly did not emanate 
liom that jnesbyter. It was j)robablv 
written about 140, and is not a letler 
biit the oldest Christian sermon of 
which we know, an exhortation to the 
‘ trial and conflict in this life, that we 
may be crowned in the life to come." 

1 he famous Hennas was a layman ; his 
writings bore the title of “ vShcjilierd," 
because the angel of repentance, in whose 
mouth most of the exhortations are placed, • 

IS introduced by him as a shejiherd. In 
fho form of visions the jipint is impressed* 


tliat there is yet time for repent- 
iince. This writing at first enjoyed 
such high tisteern in the Church 
that it w'as almost placed on a level 
with the Holy Scriptures of primi- 
tive times, and njckonetl at any 
late worthy of b(‘ing read aloud in 
divine service. This fact should be 
evidence that it appeared at an 
1‘arly date*, somewhere at the begin- 
ning of the second century, 'fhe 
so-called “Kpistle of Barnalais," 
which may lielong to ihr same 
time, stood in high est(;em in Aliex- 
aiifliia. although the author carru^s 
his opposition to jndaisin to such 
a pit('h as to declare the observance 
of the Mosaic laws by the Jews to 
be a diabolic error, and altliough 
he puts a lu^w interpn'tation on 
the Old 'lestauK'ut by means of 
almost inerijdibly bold all(;gories. 

A ])eculiar intiu'est is jircsented 
by the seven letters which the 
bishoji Ignatius of Antioch wrote 
in 1 12, on his way to martyrdom 
at Romtg to different communities 
in Asia Minor and to tin? bisho]) 
Polycar}) in order to exhort them 
to steadfastness and coiK'ord. He 
begs till' Christians at Rome not to 
make another attem})t to lilxM’atij 
him, for he is absolutely convinced 
that dixit h will lead him to life, and 
that by anything wliic’h he might 
still say oi' do in lile he would not be 
able to testily so forcibly to liis faith as 
through steadfast endurance of death by 
the teeth of tbx wild beasts in the arena 
at Ivmie. 

Soon alter his death we find the letter of 
Polycai’}) from Smvrna to the community in 
Philij)})i, w’hich had asked liim to send all 
the writings ol the martyr that were in his 
hands. I liis let tia' contains .so many quota- 
tions from the New lestament Scri[>tiires 
that it is at the same time ol im])ortance as 
an eloquent testimony of their antiquity. 
While the Christian literature of this 

The First 

Evangelicl intended tor 

Writings Christians, the third .senes of 
writings was direeted to the 
heathen. It was ealled forth by the new 
position which the })agan world, es})ecially 
the state authorities, assumed towards 
Christianity. Up to the beginning of 
the }wst-a|)osiolic era the Christians had 
certainly suffered from the hatred of the 
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Why Nero 
Massacred 
the Christians 


Jews. The Roman state, on the contrary, 
as a rule, laid no obstacles in their way, 
holding as yet no regard lor them. Sprung 
from Judaism, they were reckoned as a 
Jewish sect. When they were suddenly, 
in the yi'ar 64, recognised at Rome as an 
indepciiiflent body, and were persecuted by 
the state, the disregard which was again 
shown tluiin during the next 
flecades, ])roves that such ex- 
ceptional procedun^ reejuires 
a sj)(*<Mal explanation. Tlie 
motive ot the inassacnMd tlie ( hrislians by 
Nero was men^ly the need of llic em])eror 
to shift uj>on oIIh'is tin* suspicion that he 
had S(it lire to the ca})ital ol th(? world for 
his own ]>l(‘asiir('. Who should these 
others be but the Jews, (‘S(X'cially those 
who ha.d th('ir stalls where* the* lire broke 
out ? And how could these esca])e the 
danger thn'ateiiiug them more simply 
.md salely lliaii by divert iug the susj)icion 
from theuise'l vi\s to tli(‘ hated Christians ? 
Thus the; state autliorities learnt to 
mak(^ a dilTe'rence; betwc'eni the Jews and 
the ('hristians of the* town, but only for 
the inuuediati* occasion. The authorities 
never b(‘ln;v(‘d in the* ix'al guilt ol these 
(diristiaus, and th(^ previous state of 
indiffereiK'e towards them contiiuuul. 

'riu' position must ha\'(' become quite 
diffi'n'iil when the outbreak and lailurc 
of th(‘ I ('Wish rising not only (mtirely 
s(4)arated the* ( hrisliaus Iroui tin; J(^ws 
in iiileriial la'lations. but compelled them 
to take pn'cautioiis no longer to be mis- 
tak(Mi lor a |(’wish parly. And now, when 
till' distinction betwc'en them and the 
Jiiws was univ(‘rsally known, it was per- 
ceived that their number had become 
unsuspec'tedly large, and was increasing 
every day on a scale which had nev('r 
been noticed in any sect. It had become 
inijiossible to disri'gard them. 

d'hefact that the (diristians wished to be 
rcgardi*d as difh'rent from all oth('rs, that 
they did not attend the popular festivals, 
„ .. n closely connected with the 

How the Pagans 

t ions or brutal spectacles in 
which the j)eople expressed 
their national self-consciousness, that they 
defined the task of life so difft^rently from 
therestof the world, a '^1 staked tlanrall on 
something other and presumably higher 
than wealth, honour, or enjoyment — -this 
irritated the heathen world. It invented, 
spread, and beiii’ved only too gladly in- 
ci edible crimes ol this weird sect which 
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could not be measured by any traditional 
standard. At their secret meals they were 
said to slaughter and eat children— perhaps 
a listener had once heard the words, “ Take 
and drink all of tliis ; this cup is the New 
Testament in my Blood.” Or they were 
reported lo indulge in the grossest im- 
morality — perhaps a sj^y liad once seen 
the Christians before the celebration of the 
sacred least giving each other the kiss of 
brotherh(X)d, but had not rc]>orted that 
only men with men and women with 
women Ihus showed their close bonds of 
union. Men felt tliemxelves the more 
entitled to attribute these erimes to them 
since they were indignant at their secret 
proceedings. It is cpiile ciJinprehensible 
that under such circumstances the pcrseeii- 
ti(ms of the (diiistians were on many 
occasions due to the wishes of the mass of 
the peoj)U'. 

The courts, however, needt'd the sup- 
])ort of the law he tore tht'y could accede to 
such demands. Three laws ol the empire 
could be brought to bear 011 the question. 
Th(‘ law of the 'Fwi'lvi* 'Fables ioibade 
men to have other gods than those pu!')licly 
.. recognised. The Julian law as 

ns lani y treason declared evc'rything 

. « to be; a crimi' against the state 

® ^ which bore in itself the character 

of secret disconient with the government — 
for exam])l(‘, secret nightly meetings. "Fhe 
law as to sacrilege, hnally, was directed 
against tlie ri'fusal to san iliri' to the gods 
or to till' genius of thi* emjieror. It is clear 
that all these laws rest on the same con- 
■ (’eption. Kverythmg, e\'en religion, imist 
be subordinate to the state. Not that 
which is trui' must be believi'd ; .not that 
which is moral must be done ; the welfare 
of the state stands abovi' truth ami 
morality. It is a crime against the state 
to doubt the religion adopted by the 
state and not to sulmiit to it. Would the 
(diristians admit this theory ? In so doing 
they would give nj) thi'ir Christianity. For, 
a('cording lo Christianity, religion is the 
personal bond betvvi'cn man and fkid 
which has to preciide all (jther relations. 

Therefore, there was nothing h*ft to the 
state ])ut to comjiel tliesc Christians by its 
own power to adojd its religion. But if 
tliey could not be forced to do .so, if their 
fellowshi]) with (rod was worth more to 
them than life itself, then the question was 
bound to arise wliether the state could 
maiuiain its position against, such unex- 
ampled constancy and slay until not one of 
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these heroes was left on earth, or whether, 
finally, vanquished by the supernatural, it 
would abandon its claim and bow before 
the God of these Christians. A tremendous 
spectacle, this struggle for life and death 
between the Roman state, equipi)ed with 
the united strength of this world, and this 
band of Christians, with no other power 
at their disposal than the ])ower to die. 

As early as the reign of Domitian the 
blood of Christians tlowed in Rome. Where 
after that they were brought to trial no one 
can say. As the younger Pliny, governor 
of Bithynia, in the year 112 inquired from 
the emperor 'rrajan how he was to deal 
with the Christians, ])ersecutions must 
already have* taken place. Pliny excused 
his inquiry on the plea that he had lu ver 
yet been j)iesent at the trials of Christians. 
He begged for information on the question 
whether those Christians also who had 
committed no offences were to Ih‘ con- 


demned ; whether, that is to say, the mere 
fact of i)eing a ('hristian was ])unishable, 
and wht'ther he was authorised to distdiarge 
those who, by iiu'ocation of the gods and 
by sacritici\s before the statue of tlu‘ 


The 
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Name 


empi'ror, proved their loyalty 
to the state c'veu if previously 
they had b(*eii C'hristians. The 
('inperor answered both ques- 


tions in the aflirinativts but forbad(‘ officials 


to spy out tile Christians or to give credit 
to anonymous suspicions. Christianity was 
evidently to him only an extravagance, 
innocent in itself, but also unlawlul, and 


one which could liot Ix' declanal j)ermis- 
sible. This (a)rr('spondeuce was published 
a few years after. Accordingly, a definite 
[U'ecedent for the treatment of the f'hris- 
tians was (stablished for the officials. 


whicli was obsi‘r\'etl up to the middle of, 
the third century. What a ])eculiar posi- 
tion was createci bv that edict ! “ W'hen 


dealing with the Christians,” complains 
Tertullian, ” they punish not deeds, but 
the name.” And yet they did not punish 
the use of the name Christian as an illegal 
act, which is punished, e\en if it is not 
likely to be re])eated. On the contrary, a 
man could win com})lete exemj)tion from 
penalty if he relinquished the name tem- 
porarily - a man might be a Christian before 
and after the judicial proceeding. 

What real strength must Christianity 
have had in itself if, despite this easy nuxins 
of defence, Christians never thought to make 
use of it, afid regarded those members of 
their community who did make use of it 


as no longer Christians ! What love for 
truthfulness must this Christian faith have 
inculcated ! It was the name which was 
punished, and yet not only a name, but a 
deed. 

No one can say how far this persecution, 
which we hear of through Pliny, extended. 
The head of the community at Jerusalem, 
f* Simeon, fell. One of the last 
victims was Ignatius, bishop 

.L ^ 4* ** Antioch, who was dragged 

the Chnefans 

the wild beasts. But u]) to the end of the 
])()st-apostolic time the hatred against the 
Christians kept breaking out, now hen;, 
now there, into violent (‘ruptions. The 
notion that Christians wen; piinisliable as 
such was so universal tliat the heathen 
people regarded a formal judicial inquiry 
as unnecessary punctiliousness, and wished 
the Christians to lx* punished without it. 
In public disasters men thouglit they 
could trace the wrath of the gods. “If 
the Tiber rises to the houses, if the Nile 
does not ris(‘ over the fields, if the earth 
shakes, if famine or pestilence breaks out, 
straightway the jx'ople cry out, ‘ To the 
lions witli the Christians ! ' ” Antoninus 
Pius (ig8 ibi) was compidled to issue 
edicts which enforced strict observance of 
legal methods with regard to such violent 
proceedings. Yet the state m^via* doubted 
its ability to annihilate coiujdetely this 
jireposteroiis movement so soon as it 
seemed necessary. I'o b(‘ obliged to fear it 
was ])ure absurdity ! 

This new situation, tliat both the bulk 
ot the po]ni1ation and the authorities 
considered Christianity worthy ot notice 
and of oj)|)osition, ju odiiced a n(‘w class ol 
literature, the ajiologetic. F.X])erience 
taught that neither the self-vindication 
of the Christians when jilaced helore the 
courts, nor the fact of their moral purity 
were suflicient to mo\'e their o]'>ponents 
from their hatred, d'he attempt had, 
thfi'efore, to be made to obtain another 
.. verdict, through writings in- 
^ * tended to prove all hostile 
® P reproaches to be meaningless 
^ and Christianity to be the tulfil- 
ment of that for which the nobler heathen 
also craved. Soon there were Christian 
})hilosophers and rhidoricians, heads of 
committees, who addressed such writings 
sometimes to the heathen generally, some- 
times directly to the emperor. 

Born in Samaria of Hellenic parents, 
Justin had sought for certainty of religious 
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conviction in one scfiool of philosophy 
after another, and had found it at last in 
Christianity. This, therefore, was reck- 
oped by him as the true philosophy, in 
the sense that it actually performed that 
which philosophy only promised to give. 
He did not for this reason doff his philo- 
sopher’s cloak, but tried by lectures and 

disputations to win adherents 

•7*““ to Christianity. About the year 

u ^ 5 ^ apology 

*** to Antoninus Pius, and soon 

afterwards, moved l^y a s):)ecially out- 
rageous case of an unjust sentence' against 
Christians, he jjublishcd a second and 
shorter apology. As lie had risen through 
philosophy to Christianity, so he now 
gladly ])ointefl to the tact that among the 
nobler j)hilosoj)hers traces of the .same 
divine wisdom apjiear which manifested 
itself jKM'lectly in Jesus. But there speaks 
in his writings not only a lover of wisdom, 
who has to do with mere knowledge, but 
a manly character glad to die lor the truth. 

“ You can kill, but you cannot harm 
us ! ” lie, indi'cd, suffered scourging and 
death at Rome in the year i() 5 , together 
with a number of his scholars, “ because 
they would not sacrihee to the gmds.” 

The .same road to (diristianity led his 
pupil iatian, who was of A.ssyrian stoc'k, 
to another concc'ption ol what jireviou.sly 
had been dear to him. He, too, found at 
last among the (iiristians that which he 
in vain looked for among the Greeks, But 
he was concerned, above all, with the 
cpiestion of moral regeneration. He 
therefore saw now only the dark side in 
Greek jihilosophy and art, and in his 
“ .Speech to the G-reeks ” jiraisi'd Chris- 
tianity as the truth, accessible even to 
the uneducated, which morally recreated 
mankind. 

Quite contrary is the method ot the 

Representations on Behalf of the Chris- 
tians ” —the ordinary translation, “ Peti- 
tion (Su]>plicati(d fur the Christians,’’ 

PhilosopheV, UMKlering 

Defend ^ meaning of irpctTf-ida rrcpi 

ChrUtianHy Hu: somcwliat difli- 

cult Greek title — whi('h the 
otherwise unknown “ Athenian jihilo- 
sopher, Athenagoras, .addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius and ('ornmud is. He not onlv 
answered the taunts and chai ges of crime 
flung at the ( hristians, but tried also to 
prove that precisely those vicuvs which 
were condemned in Christians wese to 
be found in a similar form in heathen 
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philosophers. In a second writing on the 
Resurrection he sought to represent this 
single doctrine as in no way unreasonable. 

The classical treatise of the l^oman 
advocate, Minucius Felix, may have been 
written about 180. In form it followed 
Cicero’s “ I)e Katiira Deorum ” as a 
model. It is entitled.*' Octavius,” because 
its contents are in. the form of a conversa- 
tion which Octavius, the friend of the 
author, holds on the sea.shore near Ostia 
witli the lieathen Caecilius about th(i 
Christian and heathen religions. The 
latter, a sceptic, is disgusted at the posi- 
tivcncss with which uneducated Christians 
judge of God and God’s attrilmtcs. Simply 
because nothing is certain, he maintains 
men ought to adhere to the traditional 
belief in the gods. All that the average 
pagan education of that time could adduce 
against Christianity could be freely ex- 
piv.s.sed in this disemssion. Octavius makes 
a friendly answer, but with such clearness 
and emphasis that his opponent finally 
declares himself vanqnislied. ” We then 
went joyous and glad on our way. Cieciliiis 
rejoiced that he had become a bc.'liever, 
Octavius that he had con- 
n*he qifered, and I that my Cjecilius 
® ^ . had become a believer and that 

my Octavius had conquered. 
While the above-mentioned and similat 
writings were only intended for such 
iK'athens as despi.sed Christianity or hated 
and persecuted it, and, therefore, were 
meant only to demonstrate to them tlu^. 
baselessne.ss of their hostility, and selected 
isolated points against whicli to direct 
their attack, pa.s.sing over in silence the 
deepest truths of Christianity, another 
treatise of this class was able to work more 
freely, since it was meant for a man who 
already faced Christianity with some 
interest and goodwill. 

The unknown author of the ” Letter to 
Diognetiis,” a man who was ca})able, 
through cla.ssical acquirements, ot writing 
in a pure style, had no need to shrink from 
de.scribing to such j; man the great truth of 
Christianity, which might seem to the 
genuine ])agan a degradation of the 
Divinity, the truth that ” God is love.” To 
this love, he explained, a man mu.st sur- 
render hirn.self. In joyful gratitude he can- 
not but love God in return, and from this 
springs also brotherly love. Thus Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the spirit and ot 
truth, which can surmount al,l incidental, 
individual, and njitiona) distinctions, and is 
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able to create new men. Its adherents 
are not differentiated from other men by 
country, speech, or any external qualities ; 
they take part in everything as citizens, 
and are satisfied with everything as 
strangers. They live in the world, and 
yet are not of the world. They obey the 
existing laws, but by their life transcend 
the requirements of the law. They love all 
and arc persecuted by all. They are not 
known, and yet they are condemne 1. They 
are put to death, and by this led to life.” 

Even in these few words a breath of 
that peculiar spirit is wafted towards 
us which inspired these early Christians, 
and is apparent in all the extant literature 
of that time. Everything is sustained by 
the consciousness that tlie Christian has 
found something inexpressibly great : that 
his life has gained a glorious iinjHirtance, 


for forgiveness do we come before you.” 
writes Justin. Rightly has it been said 
that there was here no trace to be found 
of a submissive, sorrowful, apologetic tone. 
The consciousness of fighting for the 
truth, and of being able to die 
eavage them a dignified 

Among the ^hey did not shrink 

ns tans attempt to make the 

murderous opiionent feel his own grievous 
injustice. Tlie Ciesars thus came to 
hear a stiain hitherto unknown to them. 
In their mi'ctings for divine worshi]) 
the Christians prayed fervently for their 
emperor, whom their God had appointed. 
How could they, speaking before this 
emj>eror, in order merely to obtain 
indulgence, deny that Christianity was 
something hitherto unknown ? While the 
Christians were thus fighting against the 


an exalted purpose; that the 
discord in it is abolished ; that 
unity and harmony has en- 
terecl into its thoughts, will, 
and deed. Ignatius calls the 
Christians “ Hearers of God, 
bearers of Christ, bearers of 
the Holy One, adorned on all 
sides by the commands of 
Jesus Christ ” He terms 
Christianity ‘ something co- 
lossal.” The Christians are 
not perplexed because the 
heathen do not understand 
it. That which faith gives 
remains concealed to jirofane 
eyes. But they know them- 
selves to be j?o rich that the 



A FATHER OF THE CHURCH 
Born of Greek parentage, Justin, 
the martyr, was a Platonic philo- 


annihilation which threatened 
them from the heathen world, 
that current in their midst, 
of which \VQ have already 
noticed the first traces in the 
apostolic age, grew stronger. 
The storms from without 
coincide with a process of 
disintegration within. 

The more the old religions 
lost in estimation, the greater 
W’as the tendency to put lunv 
philosophic interpndations 
on the old myths, to find in 
them po])iilar descriptions of 
})rofound ideas, ami then to 
blend the ideas w’on from 
various religions into one 


keynote of their life is joy. sopher, but became a Christian speculative system. Hius a 
E%'en Hermas, the earnest - defence or th. faith. fiisti„ction was matle between 


preacher of repentance, can write : 
“Banish all sorrow. It is w'orse than 
all evil spirits. The spirit of God w'hich 
is granted you endures no sorrow ‘and 
no complaining. Put on the joyous mood, 
which is ever well ])leasing to (lod. J.et 
it be w^ell to fhee in Him. For all live 


in Go.i who cast away sorrow- and 
clothe themselves in j^ure joyousness.” 
Conscious that i» truth they need not 


Valiant 
for their 
Faith 


be ashamed of their faith and 
of their life, and that no powaT 
of the world could lake from 
them their unseen kingdom, 


the Christians scorned to beg for mercy. 


Even in the apologies wdiich wore laid 
down ' at the throne of the rulers 


of the world no cringing or flattery is 
found.* '' Not with flattery nor begging 


the religion to be conceded to Hie un- 
educated and the G-nosis, a know'ledge 
which ^tas to be accessible only to a 
select band. This w^as to solve the riddle 
of the universe ; above all, to give a 
clear evidence* as to the origin, meaning, 
and object of the dualism w^hich per- 
vades everything, of the contrast betw'cen 
idea and sensible manifestation, between 
good and evil, between light and darkness. 
This movement of the times affected the 
Christian communities also. Primitive 
Christianity wished to give fellow^shi]) with 
(k)d ; hut he who found that fellowship 
extolled also “the wealth in wisdom and 
knowledge ” which had become his. 

And, without doubt, Christianity an- 
nounced many thoughts quite new to the 
lieathen w'orld ; so those men turned to it 
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who looked to it for an actual solution ot 
speculative ])roblems and for a means of 
satisfying their eagerness for knowledge. 
Soon the numbers of the Christians had 
become too great to be com])letely free 
from such elements. They drew other 
Christians to themselves, promising to 
them knowledge higher than the common 

. belief which the Church 

Mingling of ^ 

Paganism and • v. i r i 'in 
ChriuLnit, '"'“‘‘ted vvas formed. 1 he 
magic system of mysteries 
with its symbolic actions and .secret con.se- 
crations was borrowed from the heathen 
world, in order lliat not merely the under' 
standing but also the spirit might be con- 
tented. Es.sentially all this was |)aganism. 
But it acce])te(l ('hrislian thonghls, above 
all, the idea of redemption, and in this pro- 
cess of evolution a.ssigned a place to Him 
from vvlif)m('hrislian.s take th(.‘ir name. Yet 
they do not nu'an by this that redem|)tion 
from sin and its consequences which Chris- 
tianity desires, but a redemption from the 
world, a liberation of the sjiiritual from the 
material, of the light from the darkness 
Endl(‘ss is the variety of these different 
(riiostic systems, strange, weird, bizarre 
j)hantoms in the pale moonlight ; a 
mixliin' of th(‘ most o])posit(‘ cults, of 
(ri'eek and Jewish ])hiioso})hy, Syro- 
Pluenician theories as to the creation of 
the world, the astrology and magic of the 
East ; all hardly to he grasped by modern 
conceptions. Some rc'cpiired strict asceti- 
cism and won over many by their con- 
spicuous sanctity. Others declared that 
tliey were rai.setl above the lower laws of 
conventional morality, and did not wish to 
resist the all-])owerful imjnii.ses of Nature. 
Ihey all ottered the hand of friendship to 
Christianity if it would only adaptjt.self to 
the new and brightly glittering fabric. 

A serious menace to the Church! 
Mxed standards were still wanting by 
.which to test wliat doctrines wefe author- 
ised in the ('hurch. There were, indeed, 

The Gnostics 1’.'’'^ from the primi- 

Agninsl of ChrLslianity ; 

the Church (i-nostics also aj)- 

pealed to these in support 
of their views, putting arbitrary interpre- 
tations on them by means of the system of 
figuiative explanation prc’. dent among 
the Christians. At the same time they 
themselves fabricated professedly apostolic 
writings, and prided themselves on being 
in posse.ssion of a secret tradition which 
only the chosen apostles could have 
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received. Who was to decide what was 
truth The order of independent pro- 
phets was .still esteemed. The offices in 
the Church were still appointed without 
regard to unity. The connection between 
the communities was as loose as ever. 
Only one thing was left which could 
teach them to recognise and avoid the 
troubled waters that were surging in— 
that was the Christian spirit. Would it be 
clear and strong enough to re])el this self- 
coirscious, insinuating Gnosis ? The Church 
recognised this enemy, presenting itself as 
a friend. It did not rest until Im was over- 
come. Rut the ensuing period will show 
that the Church itself in the course of these 
hard struggles assumed another form. 

We notice the first tendencies in this 
direction early in the j)ost-ai'>ostolic 
])eriod. A college of elders or bishops had 
formerly stood at the head of the com- 
munities. We now find in the letters of 
Ignatius mimtion of a single bishop, though 
his epistle to the Romans does not mention 
the supremacy of tlu‘ bishop of that com- 
munity. The letter of i\)ly('aip shows 
the same thing regarding the coniinuiiity 
TK M ^ Pliilippi. Rut the coni- 

1 Asia Minor were 

OrgaMsaHon with 

])resbvters and (h'acons below' 

him. Was it, perhaps, the apostle John 
who in these communities, where he had 
gone to minister after Paul’s death, 
introduced the arraugi'meiit, whicii he* 
had learnt to value at Jerusalem, in 
order to have a responsible representative 
in tho.se ])laces where he could not be 
present personally ? This is suggested by 
the circumstance that each ot the .seven 
“ circular letters ” in his Apocalyj)se is 
addres.sed to one angel ” of the com- 
munity in Asia Minor. In any ca.se, the 
new feature soon gained increasing ground 
for itself. The greater the dangers which 
threatened the connnunities troin without 
and from within, the more was the wish 
felt for a central administration. 

Ihe need of episcopacy and of a definite 
centre for Christianitv,* made the clioice 
of Rome, where both St. Peter and St. 
Paul had been martyred, inevitable. From 
the fear that divisions might arise in the 
communities, Ignatius on his way to death 
warned them urgently to hold fast to 
their connection with the bishop. Yet he 
did not thereby .set forth a theory that 
men should subject them.selves blindly 
to bishops as siich.^ On the co*ntrary, 
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since he knew that these bishops, to whose 
communities he addressed himself, were 
true “overseers,” bisiiops after God’s heart, 
he writes : “ Whoever does not follow the 
will of his bishops opi^oses the will of God.” 
But later the views as to the importance 
of the office were changed, for it was only 
too easy to understand such utterances to 
mean that all bishops were re})resentativcs 
of God by virtue of their office. The later 
extension of meaning taught this. 

A second ijoint arose in })ost-a])ostolic. 
times. What was more natural than 
that the man who desired l)a])tism should 
])ronounce in some way or other his 
assent to the Christian faith ? At first 
this must have been done in the shortest 
form, some addition to the formula 
adopted by the ba])tiser : “ 1 baptise thee 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy GhosC” which is also prescribed 
in the “ Teaching of the Apostles.” If. 
then, heresies had to b(! nuected, short 
explanatory sentences were certainly added 
to that brief expression. Thus a rule of 
faith was formed which served to dis- 
tinguish, as it were, the universal faith 
. . from perversions of it.* The 
^eginning significance of this countersign 
was bound to increase as the 
number of those who dt‘sired to 
, be received into the Church grew gnxiter, 
and as, therefore, it bc'caine more desirabh* 
to possess a short ei)itome of that which 
constituted the Christian faith. 

Such e])i tomes were at first, as might be 
expected, diherent in the diff(‘rent countries. 
Hut the increase of intercourse between 
the various communities made it necessary 
to. adjust such differences by accepting 
sentences that a])peared important 
and were customary elsewhere, and 
by excluding what was too compr(»‘- 
hensive. In the conviction that they were 
expressing nothing else in siu'h sentences 
than what the foundeis of the Church, the 
apostles, had taught, this rule of faith was 
called “ the ajmstolic confession of faith.” 
In any case, before the middle of the second 
century some such “ creed ” was in use, 
almost exactly like that in use at the present 
time. Whether this earliest creed was 
composed in Rome, or basc'd on a confes- 
sion originating in the East is uncertain. 

We notice the beginnings of a third, 
action of the Church. The sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Jews were accepted by the 
Christian^ as insjfired by the s])irit of God. 
Extracts from them were read aloud .in 


the services. Together with these came 
letters of the apostle Paul and other works 
of Christian authors. In order to multiply 
the available materials for the edification 
of the public, the communities exchanged 
such writings among themselves. When 
the original apostles were dead and the 
“ prophets ” became fewer, these writings 
Selecting I'^iplaced what was lost. At the 
the Apostolic same time ak) tlu' need arose 
Writings permitl mg all and every 

Christian writing to be read 
aloud at divine service, but of examining 
whether by age and contents it was s\iitable 
for the purpose. This question became 
still more weighty when the Gnostics 
attempted to secure the recognition of 
tlK'ir heresies by means of edited or forged 
writings ; and when Marcion, a Chris liaii 
tmthusiaslic for Paul about 150, wished to 
find distortions of the true Christianity 
in a series of writings which up till then 
had been reckoiK'd apostolic, and rejected 
some and mutilated others. 

The important j)oint now was that every- 
thing which, as dating from the foundation 
of the Church, must count as a])ostolic, 
whether com])osed by an apostle himself 
or by another witness of the earliest 
times, should be definitely separated from 
other literature ; and it was material 
whetluM* the contents of suc'h literature 
were orthodox or tainted with heresy. The 
prol)lem was to construct a “ canon.” 
The first list of tliis kind which is extant—’ 
imfortiinately, in mutilated form, and, 
therefore, not to 1)0 ct'rtainly defined as 
to its extent —called after its dis('overer, 
Ludovico Antonio Miiratori, the “ Mura- 
torian canon ’ — contained twenty-two out 
of the t wen ty-S(; veil writings collected in 
the jiresent New Testament, and is said to 
liave been made in Rome about 180. Some 
iqo years later we learn, through the Church 
historian, Eusebius, that not even then 
were all the writings in oiu* ])rt'stmt New 
Testament popularly recognised ; the de- 
cision was still wavering over 
The Church J^pjv^tle ol St. J allies, tlie two 

Epistles of Peter, the second 
.an ar s third Epistles of St.John, 
and the Epistle of Jude. In 360 Athanasius 
put forth a tract, m which these writings 
also were reckoned canonical 

The Church thus sought to win a firmer 
position and fixed standards, that it might 
not lose its course and be wrecked in the 
overpowering fury of the waves. It has, 
in fact, become the Catholic Cluirch. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IfT BEING 

ITS EARLY TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN HEATHENISM & CHRISTIANITY 


A LTllOlKiH (lurini^^ tho j)revions period 
the ('hristiaiis had Ikmhi an ()})pn‘ssed 
and cruelly persocut('d body, lh(‘y were 
not exterminated. “ The Idood ol the 
martrys had been the seed of tlu; ( hnn h.” 
The rage of the storm was sp(‘nt. It 
would seem that men had grown wi'ary 
of murder as an ineffective iiK'asure. it 
is true that the existing law inadi* the 
trial of Christians possible, and that 
bloody persecutions still occurred, ])iit a 
period of comparative' rest had begun. 

Men, moreover, ascended the imperial 
throne who lacked the moral power t() 
hate a religion. TTie Roman bishop. 
Victor, was able to accpiin^ intiuenn'e 
over the profligate Coihniodus (180 -i()2). 
Se])timius S(!V('.rus (21 1) took a C'hristian 
slave, to whom lu‘ owed his cure, into 
his ])alaco and ])r()tected tlie (liristians 
who held high ])osts round him ; and he is 
said to hav(; given a (diristian nurses to 
his son, Caracalla. 1 'he Christian author. 
Hippolytus, carried on a ('orrespond»‘nc(‘ 
with the second wife of k'dagabalus. 
Alexander Severus placed the pictures ol 
Abraham and Jesus among his household 
gods in th(i Lararium. “ 'The maxims 
of the Master came readily to his lips.” 
Over a room in his j)alact‘ he had tlu* 
saying of Christ written u]) : ” Do unto 
others what you would that they should 
do unto you ! ” 'Hie em])ress-inoth(‘r was 
on intimates 'terms with tin* famous 
. . teacher of the Church, Origen. 

Christian the Arabian (24-t-24()) 

Influence on actually to have' been 

the Emperor. ^ j, i, 

were only a legend, yet what a (dia ng(‘ it 
im])lies that such a story could have lu'cn 
told and believed ! 

The sword of Damocles hanging over 
the Christian name, which had lormerly 
kept so many back Irom Christianity, 
and which had served closely to silt the 
communities, now seemed to have been 


talom ;iway- Ihi' IkmIIkmi piv^sed in 
ninss(“< into tli(‘ Church. ( )iie(‘ it h.id 
luM'ii tlu‘ aim ot the ( hnstians to res('ue. 
indivi( lals Ironi the “ world whic h lay 
in wickediies tor llu‘ appioaching day 
ol judgment, and not to bow beloie the 
[)ower of th(' enemy, but to regard tla* 
martyr’s ('lown as the nobh'st oinauK'iil. 

Xow tlh*\’ Nontured to think. 

Increased 

Importance of ,, 1 11 1 

^ . otluM' iT‘ligions would perish 

the Bishops 

would in the end rule alone on earth. 

In what a ik'W asjX'ct appear the eliu'fs, 
espi‘('iallv ol the C'hristian coimnunitu's ! 
How giJ'atly has the iin})ortanre of tlnse 
])astors iiK'HMsed through tlu' grow'th ot 
the tlo('k, through the iiu'ia'asi* ol the 
burden ol work laid on iIkmu. esj)e('ially 
as these larga* ('ommunitii''. cousiaiitly 
ft‘eling less iiu'lination t») act tlieinsrha's. 
(‘iitrusled all churc'h work to the bi^hoj)s ! 
The presbvters and deac'ons provc'd soon 
insuflicient to inanagi' (ATaything. I inis 
in lh(‘ sec'ond {jiiarler ot the third rv 
new oftieials wi'n* ('rented toi tlu 
lormance ot th(' inti'iior MaAici 
as subdtaii ons. c{'ad('i's ('xoia'i'- 
aeolyti's. / | 

Ihil m oiTwr that 
might b(‘ s('('nr(‘d, 

a gnuluati'd svstc'iii 
whi('h stood oiK 
this olTiee liad been 
test ot loving s(‘rvie(^ l()v\ard 
miinitv, and llu‘ only privik 


per- 

suek 


lli(‘ snigk' guidance 
tli(‘ otfiei'S torin(“tl 
, at th(' lu'ad ot 

bishop. h'oiiiK'ih 
rcgardt'il as a hard 
the ('oni- 
(‘ ol ir 

leadin’ had bi'cn to di(^ lirsi in th(‘ light. 
Now, it might be laa'koued an I10110111 . 
flattiM'ing to i>rid(\ to stand at thi' hmid ol 
lliese great eominnnil i(‘:', i'cc'riiiting llicni- 
selves’ from the highest ranks in tlw 

enijhrc. I he rights of the oltiit- now 
became a jirerognt i\’(‘. Ivivahy between 
th(‘ ])riests and tlu* laymen became j)os-.ibl<*. 
'rertullian. who wislu'd to cIkmU this 
developnumt, eonld ex('kiiin waathtulK 
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and prove by the manner of his 
protest that the new movement had 
touched him already, “ Arc not laymen 
priests ? Where three are, there is the 
Church, even though they be laymen/’ 
But how could the tendency be checked ? 
If theses masses were to be 


were m possession of historical truth 
valuable in the struggle against the 
heretics. As an instance, “ since it would 
take too long to relate the succession in 
office of all churches,” he mentions the 
” greatest, oldest, and best-known” com- 
rnunitv, tiiat of the Church of 


held together by the (diurch, 
submission to the bisho[)s 
must be (‘xacted. And in order 
to justify this unwonted claim 
the bis!io])s W(*n^ clotluHlwith 
th(! same honour which men 
had been ac custoiiKai to show 
to th(^ apostles, llu^ founders of 
the Chun h. A sec'ond cause 
liastened this d(?v(‘lo|)inent . 
Men a|)})(*al(;d to the Holy 
Scriptures in order to refute 
th(^ lieretics. Ihil how was 
it to provi; to tliem that 
such standards r(‘ally (lal(!d 
Irom the lirst origin of 
('hristianity P No one was 



r ORIGEN OF ALEXANDRIA 
Among the early fathers of the 
was Church he was the most notable 


Rome. An inquiry made of 
them alone would certainly 
be sufficient, since naturally all 
other communities in which 
the apostolic tradition was 
preserved would agree with 
its answer. Such significant 
phrases could not be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted 
when the inroad of the 
masses and the rush of 
different ideas into the Church 
rendered desirable some 
governing body with authority 
to decide disputed ques- 
tions ! Quite plainly could 
those words be read to mean 


aliv(' wh()S(‘ iiuanory ri^ached 
ba('k to that age. VVas thhrc', 
tluMi, no sul)stituti^ tor such 
\vitnesst‘s ? 'roitullian writ(‘s : 


for his ininipuse literary services. 
A Greek of Alexandria, he was 
brought up ill the Christian faith. 


that the bishop’s office was 
the bearer of the tndli ! 
Another sentence of Ireiiieus 


“ Make in- could then be distorted : ” Where the 


quiry among the apostolic churches, 
among those esjiecially where the ciiairs 
Iroin which the. apostles taught still 

stand in their ])lac(!, where the 

Apostolic “v';.' f " 

persons m tlu'si' ('oniimmities 
could give tlic most ('ertain information ? 
Kvidently the hishojis. I'lu* apostles had 
plac(‘d such men as pastors in the eom- 
u. unities founded by them, and the latter 
had again appuint(‘d as their successors 
tlie men who had absorbed most accu- 
rately the original doetrino. 

I he unbroken succession of tlu'se officials 
guaranteed in tlie earliest times certain 
information on points aliout which men 
could, un lortuiiately, no longer iiujuire from 
the apostles themselves Innueus, bishop 
()1 Lyons, wasa])iipil of Polycar]), who had 
sat at the teet of the apostle John. As, in 
consequence ot this, he himself was able 
to say what the original faith was, he 
declcYcd it as a general rule, about i8o, that 
tlie heads of the apostolic communities 
were qualified, by virtue rJ iheir suc- 
cession in office, to state the truth. He 
was not speaking ot any power ot in- 
lallibility handed down to them from 
tlie apostles ; he meant only that such 
couimunities, and esjieciaily thei^' heads, 
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('hurch is, there is the spirit of God. To 
be outside the ('hurch is to be outside the 
truth.” Thus he writes after lie has 
demonstrated that the ” preaching of the 
Church is uniformly the tiuth as testified 
by the apostles, and the teaching of that 
which is outside the Church is ‘ j)ervertcd ’ 
truth.” He adds, however : ” And where 
the s])irit ot God is, tlnu'e is the Church ; 
but the spirit is the truth.” 

He declares only the chiarly proven fact 
that truth is to be found in the Church, and 
not among the heretics. But that sentence, 
torn away from the context, carried a great 
thesis in itself, since by the ” CJiurch ” 
was understood the external corporation 
of the Church to whicli the bisho])s guaran- 
teed the apostolic truth. It was but a 
short ste]) to the next proposition, that the 
Church was formed by the bishops, and 
truth and salvation were to be found only 
in connection with them. At this time, 
too, the desire for a visible unity of all 
Unity communities became continu- 

in the stronger. How, then, was 

Church order to be maintained in these 
great communities which were 
in per])etual flux if identical doctrines and 
identical procedure did not link them 
together ? The name ” Catholic Church ” 
is found, indeed, in Ignatius ; btit he 
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meant by it the ideal aggregate com- 
munity, scattered throughout the whole 
world (Ka6/’ 6\t}s Trjs oiKov/m^virfs), in contra- 
distinction to the individual community. 
But now it was desired to mould* the aggre- 
gate into a comprehensible, d(^fmitc unity, 
in order that each individual might know 
to what to hold fast, and not be led astray. 
What else could represent this unity except 
the office of bishop ? 

Hippolytiis, the pupil of Ircincus, al- 
ready declares the bishops to be the 
diadochi.px successors, of the apostles, par- 
ticipating in the same grace of the high 
priesthood and of teaching as they did. 
In the middle of the third century Cyprian, 


also to decide to whom the divine gifts 
belong. They are not merely administra- 
tors, but judges in the Church. They are 
thus in the fullest sense what the priests 
were among the Jews. 

Now, the duties incumbent on the 
bisho[>s were considered priestly, and the 
^ . bishops were regarded as priests, 
ofthc* might administer 

n. . ® the mysteries (sacraments) of 
oishops ,Su])por. 

Their offering at the Lord’s Sup])er was a 
sacrifice. Formerly the gift of the bread 
and wine for this holy meal, brought by the 
community, was called the sacrifice of the 
community. In the same way the prayers 


bishop of Carthage (248-258), elaborates of the Christians, in particular the prayer 

■ at the Holy Eucharist, were 

(lesignated a sacrifice. But the 
priest offers the body and blood 
of Christ as a sacrifice to (iod. 
“ The priest imitates what Christ 
has done when He offered Himself 
to the Father.” The bishops are 
regarded as holding their high office 
from CfOd Himself, although the 
community may have co-operated 
in their election. It is, therefore, 
presum])tion to assume that a 
bishop is not worthy of his office. 
He acts, therefore, from the ” in- 
spiration of the Holy (ihost.” 

Thus believers are bound to tlu' 
bishops. The unity of the Church 
is represent eal in them. The old 
conception is forgotten, aeeorfling 
to which the “number of believers ” 
is the Church, and “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,” makes a man 
meiiiber of this (. hurch. Not 
everyone who, by virtue of the 
faith and the baptism, has the 
one Lord belongs to tlu; Churcii ; 
but “ whosoever has not the 
Church as mother cannot have 
God as father.” “Outside the 
('hun'h is no salv’ation. ’ And this 
Church is the outward community, 
rei)resente(l by the bishoj)s. t)nly 
THE MARTYRDOM OF ORIGEN he wlio subiuits to the episcopacy 

It was under the decree of Deciiis in the year *-51 .\.D.,that Origen ^ 


It was under the decree of Decius in the year -51 that Origeu 
met the fate he had coveted even as a youth. His warders are 
here seen taunting him with the fiery torment he goes forth to face. 

the thoughts of his time as to the existence ncccsj 
of a Church into a self-contained system, and ( 
That is true of the bishops which Qirist As on 
said to the apostles filled with the .spirit of of Ih 
God, “ Whoever hears you, hears the i 

Only through the bishops are the divine actioi 
mercief communicated to us. They have synoc 


ers are stands in the Church, 
to face. 'Pq sustain this claim it was 
necessary that all Inshops should desire 
and command one and the same thing. 
As ciirly us i8()“20o the repiescutdtives 
of the comniunities hero and there felt 
the need of counsel as to thedr 
action in difficult questions. They held 
synods. U was naturally the itohtical 

2ohl) 
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Metropolitans 
Originated 


capital of a province wliore assemblies 
wcMC held, and it was the bishop of this 
town wlio made ])njparations lor it and 
assumcjcl the ] residency. It thus followed, 
ci.s a matter of course, that the 
How the iiK'.tropolitan gradually came 
to lx; ref^"arde(l as tlie imifyiiif," 
lorce ol the episcoj)acy of tin; 
province. Of the ('aj)ita,ls, some had 
p(‘culiar imi)ortance in th(‘ eyes ol 
tlu; Christians. Komi; was not only (he 
(aj)ital of the world, but it ladd the 
bones ol i^'te‘r and Paul, tin; apr)st()lic 
j)rine<*s. Ah'xandria, tie; second city ol tlu; 
('inpin', was renowned as the sc-at.ot ( hris- 
tian IctarniiiL^. Anticx'h, tlu; third city of 
the (‘inpirt;, had lon;^ had the aposth; Panl 
lor its t(‘a( her. l^phesns numbered a 
spei'ially lar,t;e (dirislian cominunity. and 
Paul, as well as John, 
had lon/^ be<'n al its 
h(\'id. The countries 
lound Cartha.i;i; le- 
('ei\’(;(l tile (lospel Ironi 
it. Assuredly in any 
disputed (jneslions it 
was more valuable to 
have the bishop ol such 
a community on oiU‘’s 
sid(' than 1 he bishop ol 
some* unknown placi*. 

'riuai' was, ind(‘i‘d. at 
liisl no ('laim ol jiri'- 
ro| 4 at i\'es, but tlu* urban 
bishops ali'eady laijoyi'd 
a hit;her est iinaiion. It 
was tlu; bei^inniiif^ of 
1 he j)atriar('liate s>’stem 
ot the visible unity of 
M'veral pi evinces. Sixm 
t here would lu' t lu‘ sole 
probl(‘in, that ol lixin.L;- 
a c-ential point lor the 
a .i; r (\e a 1 1 ‘ ol all 
t hurc'hes. ( )iu‘ bishop 
ahi'ady asserted a claim 
to sucii a position — the 
bishop ot Koine. 

Who knows whethei 
t yprian, it he had been 
bishop ot Rome, would 
not have crowned tlu; 
fabric of his Church 
with the claim that tlii' Roinn' bishojiwas 
the hii;h ])riest jilaced over all priests Hut 
lie was bishop of Caithayu\ and had not 
alvvays a^iiiax'd with the decisions of the 
bishop of Ronu\ and, therefore, most 
N'ehemently opposed the claim of Iconic 
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This carefully detailed portrait of a bishop of the early 
Church is reproduced from a very ancient mosaic 
the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

not be coerced, 


to the primacy over all other Churches. 
Yet Cyprian’s Ionising not merely to im- 
agine the episcopacy as a unity, but 
actually to see it, was so great that ho at 
least put forward the i)roposition that 
('hrist intended the episcopacy to be one 
in investing Peter with all the powers 
(‘iijoyed by the other apostles. 'Thus the 
successor of Peter, the bishop of Rome, 
r(‘presents the unity of the bishops and 
with it that of tlu; Church. This Roman 
cominnnity, the community of 
Peter, w’as indeed that “from 
which the unity v)f the 
bishops took its origin,” 
which more than all others strove for unity 
among the l)ish()j)s. What men dreaded, 
tlien, was, nevertheless, greatly desired. 
Doubtless, the desire woukl prevail 
over the dread. It 
w o u 1 (1 e o s t h a r d 
struggles, because now 
office in the Church was 
regarded as a jwivilege 
and w'as valued as tlie 
highest calling and 
carried higlu'st honour. 
But the whole course 
of events set irre- 
sistibly towards the 
establislimeiit of a 
j)rimacy. 

As a firmly com- 
pacted unity the ('hureh 
might lietter hoj)e to 
keep together, to lead, 
and to educate tlu‘ 
m a s s e s t li a t w e r c 
pressing into it, even 
such as were as yet 
little moved by tlu' 
Christian spirit. It is 
not strange that now 
the whole rule of faith, 
w^hich was originally a 
mere declaration of the 
e.xisting creed, was 
fixed more and more 
as a hm of faith, tf) 
which all must submit 
W'ho wished to belong 
to the Church. But 
personal belief could 
and no one wished 
to bar unnecessarily admission into 
the Church. What w^as left, then, 
except to be content with the aKsence of 
spoken opposition to the Church ? And 
what was more natural than to "regard 
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the submis^sion to the law of faith c«;tab- 
lished by the Church as the badge of Chris- 
tianity ? Many pagans, especially the 
educated men among them, could not yet 
reconcile themselves to this rule of faith. 

But men were already hopeful that 
the whole world would 
beconie Christian ; and fin 
attempt was, therefore, made 
to bring the belief of the 
Church as near as ]>ossible 
to the educated among its 
disparagers and to fon'e it 
on their convictions. It was 
nece.ssary to reduce Christian 
doctrine to a complete 
system whic h could I)e com- 
pared with the systems of 
the heathen [)hil()soplu“is. 

Where could this nec'cl have 
been more keenly felt than 
in Alexandria, that most 
prominent abode of Hellenic 
learning ? No one, unless 
familiar with this, and abk 
to reconcile j)hilosophy, could 
hope to infliumce wider circl(\s. 1'herc was 
a second incentive. Gnosticism dazzled 
many men, for it ])romised a (U'c}) know- 
ledge, not accessible to all. If it was to be 
defeated, it must be shown that pun‘ 
Christianity granted wisdom and know- 
ledge. 

What a task was set by this ! It was 
desired to give a scientilic form to the 
Christian doctrine, and yet the only 
available method 9! scientilic thought was 
that of Hellenic philosophy. It was 
nece.ssary to try how far this was adapted 
to the statement of ('hristianity, and 
everything had to be exchuk'd which 
originated in the lieatlum conceptions 
of the world. This required not merely^ 
extraordinary acuteness of thought, but 
also an absolutely pure knowT'dgc' ol 
Christianity. Those who tirst si't abf)ut 
the gigantic work could jnide tliem.scKes 
on the former qualitication, but not on 
the latter, for everywhere in the Church 
j, .. there was now ])resent a dim- 

eac ing concetnion regarding 

of the Apostles ^ 

15. the nature of Christianity. 

orgo en Precisely those doctrines 
which the apostle Paul had cxpre.s.s(*d in 
so clear a manner, forming as they did 
the kernel of what was essentially Chris- 
tianity, were all forgotten. 

It might .seem the conception of “ faith” 
was so changed that it no longer could take 



CYPRIAN OF CARTHAGE 
Though born in heathenism the 
early Church had no more austere 
and devoted member than Cyprian, 
who suffered martyrdom in 2r)8 a.d. 


the predominant plac(‘ which Jesus and 
Paul had assigned to it. In its room a 
code ol morals had entered which might 
be termed a mixture ol Jewish and 
heathen ethics. Thus one fundamental 
dilYcnmce between paganism and Chris- 
tianity was no longer recog- 
ni.sed, and concej)ti()ns and 
ideas common in the heathen 
philosophy were unhesitat- 
ingly employed to exjionnd 
Clirist ianit'y. The result 
would have been a coinplele 
change in ('hri^tianity if at 
th(^ same time the conviction 
liad not been lirm that th<3 
Holy Scri[)liir(‘s of the early 
])eri()d were ba^ed on divine 
revelation, and, Iheridoo', 
must be maintained as the 
foundation. Thinr decisive 
utteranci‘s woukl, no doubt, 
have been completi'ly mis- 
interpreted by mixins of the 
favourite allegorical explana- 
tion had not ihc short 
simtenres (H the rule ol laith. universally 
handed down as unassailable, raised loc 
loud a lu'olest. 'I'he creed of the ('hundi 
saved llu‘ riiurdi from cc)m[)lel(‘ degeiua’a- 
tioii. PanttTiuis, Clemens, Origeii, w-orked 
in this line in the siliool at Alexandria. 

Thev made Ih^ c()ncei)t:()n o! 


the ” Logos,” which is borrowc d, 


Bridge from 
Paganism to 
Christianity (ilXH'k y, tie. 

central i)oint of Ihcir theology. 1'his i^ 
the absolute reason, the princijile wliudi 
binds God to the w'orkl. It was also 
operative in tlii' luxitliiMi world. I'lie 
Platonic jdiilosopliy derived truth Iroin 
the ” Logos.” In ('hristianity, again, Ihe 
“Logos” has become man, and, lliere- 
fon% th.e full and pure trulli is present 
in il. 'riius a saving bridge wa.s coii- 
striu'ted from ])aganism to ('liristianity. 
It did not need a lea[) to go troni llu 
wasdom of the w’orld to the laith ot the 
Cliristian, only one step, a step lorward. 

The Catholic Church is organised, 
('hristknity has defined its faith, and has 
gained unity of organisation. The churcli 
.system has int('rpo.sed itself as mediator 
of salvation bidween (Lid and man, hut, 
on the other hand, has attained the possi- 
bility of communicating to the great ma.ss 
some of the beni'fils of salvation. The 
danger is lest communion with the Church 
take the place of communion with Cxod ; 
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but as admission into the communion of 
the Church is made easier, the way is 
afforded to tliose who are dissatisfied witli 
the world of pressing on to communion 
with (h)d. Hut before this new ])osition is 
completely attained a raging temi)est 
bursts rendering everything doubtful. 
Th(i last seventy y(‘ars liad taught incon- 

^ testably that to let ( hristianity 

v^trugg e further its 

1 sui)reinaev. It had ix'en seen 

and Death ‘ n i t i i t 

as well that ])artial persecu- 
tions were iiseh'ss, and, indeed, merely 
afforded the ('hristians the opj)ortunity to 
ju'ove the constancy of their faith and to 
make ik'w coiupic'sts. It had been made 
clear that the struggk* l)i‘tvveeu jpaganism 
and ( hristianity was oiu* of lile and (k^atli. 
And j)(‘rha|)s it was already too late tor th(‘ 
former to coiKpuM'. Ihit was llu' world still 
capable of enthusiasm lor the heathen 
faith ? Had not tlu* old belief in tlie gods 
long sinc(‘ beem shakiai and now shattered 
by th(‘ ridicul(‘ ol the Christian writers ? 
Yet religion was more nec(\ssary now than 
ev(‘r. Warmed by th(‘ brightly glowing 
fire of ('hristian iaith, the yeariiing for the 
Invisible had flared up again in the lu'arts 
of many who had tell themselves contented 
by none of the r('ligi(»ns know n to tlumi, and 
had turned tlu‘ir backs on metaj)hvsics. 

Numbers, howi'Vt'r, thus awakiaied I'rom 
religious indifl('rence, did not wish to turn 
to ('hristianity, lor tiiey hatc'd it. Yet 
they could no longer (k'spise it. The 
('hristians had many advantages over 
tluMU -joyous enthusiasm, consciousness 
of their cominuuion w'ith (rod, the sense ol 
elevation above the woild. 11 men wished 
to rai^.e u]> (Mithiisiast ic oj)ponents to 
('hristianity they must purifv tlu'old Iaith 
from the notions which have brought it 
into contemj)t, and give it the advantages 
of ('hristianity. 'riius arose the last form 
of th»' (rivi'l: philosophy, the tirst ])hiloso- 
phy lormed in o})positi()n to (.'hristiauit}’, 
Neo-Platonism, louiided bv Ammonius 


TK I ♦ Saccas, who died in 241, and 
PKiin^o*nKv by his scholar, 

of Greece who died in 270. Mud 

surjaise has b(‘en caused bythi 
hostility betw('eu Neo-Platonism and (.'hris 


tianity. As if anything but a struggle foi' 
life and death could pn'-va.i bctwaa'ii the 


real Iaith and a substitute, pursuing the 
object of driving out the former ! All 


religions, barbarian as well as the Jewish, 
are justified in so far a,> they strive towards 
the true religion. ( hri>tianit.v alone makes 
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no defence of this kind, tor it jirodnims 
itself the only true religion and dt nies the 
right of air others to ( xist. dims all ndi- 
gions of the world might unite in Neo- 
Platonism, and unite in a struggle against 
('hristianity. 

Porphyry, who died in J04, th(' pupil of 
Plotinus, makers a further attem])t to see 
if the ('hristians will not allow themselves 
to be drawn into th(' [)orticoes of the Neo- 
Platonists. lie wrot(' fifteen books, the 
titl(' of which is v'ariousiy translated, 
“ about the ('hristians ” or “ against the 
('hristians." 1 hey might coiifKlently ( on- 
tinui', said Porphyry, to reverence their 
Found(‘r. irom whom they take their name', 
lor He was a wise and holy man. Hut His 
discipk's ha\’(‘ all('n‘d the truths pi(‘ached 
by Him and have made him a (lod against 
His will. Tile ('hristians must jilace no 

i) eli(‘f in their holy writings, for these 
contain contradii'tions and improbalfilities. 

The ill-success of such attem])t.s at 

j) r()S(‘lytisni resulted mendy in determining 

men not to shrink Irom quite other 
weajions in oiak'i* to wip(‘ ('hristianity from 
off the (‘arth. The (‘m|)erors after Phili]^ 
the Arabian were filled with ])ain and 
_ . anger at the d(‘cav oi the ern- 

o pne. I heir object was to restore 

g . its old ])()\ver and sjiu'ndoiir, 

and for this unity in worship 
was essential. In 24(j Dc'ciiis mounted 
(he throne. He first lormed tlu' plan 
of systematically (‘xtirpating Christianity. 
The sysl(‘m of espionage on the (‘hristians 
si‘t iij) by ordt'i’ ot th(' state and forbidden 
by Trajan w'as now reinstalled. 

'riH‘ deciee ot the yeai' 250 ordered 
that throiigliout the empire the (Christians 
Were to be forced to lake [lart in the 
state religion. The juiests w(‘re to be 
iinmediat(‘ly })ut to death as presumably 
incorrigible, tin' otlu'rs to b(‘ made humble 
by eontinually increasing pt‘nalties. 
Heavy jimii.^liment would fail on the 
])relect wlio did not lu iiig back tlie ('.hris- 
tians of his district to the old religion. 
What a thunderbolt for the Christians ! 
And it burst, too, on a community grown 
effeminate and full of half-Christians, 
owing to the entry of masses of the jieoplc. 
When, therefore, torture and death sud- 
denly tlireatened, many acted as if they 
could not purify themselves quickly enough 
of the suspicion of being Christians. 
Others, with 'hleeding heart, consented to 
offer incense to the gods. Others, again, 
tried to extenuate their backsliding to 




CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS DECLARING THEIR FAITH BEFORE DECIUS 
When Decius came to the throne, in 240 A.P., he set himself to the extirpation of Christianity, but his harshest measures 
were uiiavailu^g^, and many officers and soldiers in his army were not afraid to avow themselves Christians before him. 


I L 
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themselves by l)ribin|;^ the officials, in order 
to get a certificate tliat tliey had satisfied 
the imperial orders. 

But, strange to say, many of those who 
separated themselves from the Cliristians 
by a d(dinite renunciation W(;re not yet in 
a position to ndiirn to llu; |)agans. 1 h(‘y 
wished tlieniselves back in tlui community 


The 

Weaker 

Brethren 


from which tear had driven 
them. d'hey im})lored to be 
taken back. d hf*y knew that 
in that casc^ tlu*y wen* again 


threatened by what only now they had been 


too weak to endure, 'fhey knew that they 


must undiu'go an ordeal of rei)entance. 


lasting, ])erhaj)s, many years in shame and 
privation, ’oefore they were again rec(‘ived 


into the Church, and enabled to sntfer 


torture or death lor tlu'ir faith. And yet 
they could ruU do otlua wisi' : they could 
not live without that which once had 


inspiivc’ them. 

And by the side of Ihe weak ones what 
j^rools ol heroism ! 'J'he victims in Alt‘X- 
andria W('re not h'ss numerous than in 


Rome. The constaiu v ol the lK)y Dios- 
curus under all his toinuaUs was so grt'at 
that e\'c'n the governor, lull ol wonder and 
pity, set him tree. In IIm* 'fliebais a 
Christian and his wile hung lor days on 
the cross, speaking words ol ei couragc'uu'ut 
to ca('h other, in |t‘rnsalem and Antioch 


of the* age were ashamed of tliis brutality, 
a short period of tranquillity began 
with the death of Decius, in 251. And 
although Valerian (253-2^)0), with the 
greatest resolution, planned the annihila- 
tion of the Christians, he first tried to 
attain his purpose by less ferocious means. 
The Christian communities were to be, as 
it vvereg s}hrifually starved out, in order 
that th(;y might break up from internal 
weakness. The bishops were removed 
and all assemblies of Christians forbidden. 
Thus the law of 258 ordered that all 
bishops, ])resbyters and deaepns, as well 
as senators and knights, should be 
exauaited if after confiscation of their 
[)ioperty they did not give u]) their faith. 
Xoblt^ women were to be banished, 
Christians in the? imperial service were tt) 
work in chains on the em})eror'*s estates. 

In this ])ersecution Cyprian suffered death 
at ('arthage. But though very many 
bishops and ])resbyters W(ire .slain, tlu^ 
d<'sin*d object was not reached. Wlam 
Valerian was taken ca])tive by the 
Persians, his successor, (jallienus, gave u]) 
the |)rofi(l<‘ss coni(*sl. For some forty 
years the Christians had rest. 'I'heir 


Forty 

of 

Rest 


numbers once more grew 
mightily. There was no longer 
need to search for Christians — 
they were met ev(U'y where.*. In 


the bishops died after enduring tortures 
manlully. At ('arthagi* the laison was 
filled with Christians, w'liom the ofhcials 
wish(*d to force to renunciation through 
hunger and thirst, 'flu'v were no longer 
cont(*nt walh tlu* ordinary tortures, but 
devised n(*w and ingenious torments. 

It was Ihe heroic (mduraiu'e ol llu^ 
constant that exasj)i‘rat(*d tlu'in most. 
Ihirmeiiy they thought they had con- 
(|uered w'hen th(*y liad shown lh(’ir [)ower 
over the lih* ol tlu* ( liristians. They now 
lelt that tlu*re ('ould be no talipot victory 
unless the ^duistians wvre brought to 
renounce their laith. d'he martyr who died 

The M.Hyrs over agony, 

death and his murderers; 

the Victors he who drew back Irom 

the instrimumts of tortun* or 
from death was a conquered man. 'rhis 
led to the n(*w sort of w'arfare to kill 
only those W'ho could not be con(]uered 
themselves and encourag(Ui others, but 
to compel the rest, by unwTarying ]x*rsis- 
tence and p(*rpetually renewed torments, 
to abandon the (Xisth; of tlieir faith. 
As if the enlightenment and hhmanily 
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tlu* army there were Christian olhcers, 
among the servants of the state there wen^ 
Christians up to the governors thQms('lves ; 
there w-ere Christian courtiers round the 
einjK*ror. Finally then* w^as even a 
rumour that the wile and daughter of the 
emjH*ror, Diocletian, wished to be ba])tised. 

After 284, Diocletian was on the throne. 
He succeeded wdiere his [iredecessors had 
tailed in restoring strength and unity to 
the shatt(*red emjiire. He w^as able to 
form tlu* unwheldy I^oman empire into an 
organised structure. A Neo-Platonic state 
Chun li w\is now the goal of the friends of 
unity. The Bithynian governor, Hierocles, 
especially .sought to ])ropagate this idea. 
He addressed two books of “ truth-loving 
words to the Christians.” The use of 
other means than words and truth, the 
(*.xercise of rude force, to overcome the 
Christians, accorded but little with the 
lotty morality of the N'eo-Platonist and his 
concej)tion of the man’s union with Ciod. 
But what of the present time, when it 
ap])eared that words were in vain ? If 
this noble virtue of Xeo-Platonism could 
prevail universally only after annihilation 
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of Christianity, were other wea]X)ns tlien 
to be shunned ? 

Hierocles found an enthusiastic helper in 
the emperor, Galerius. The emperor, it is 
true, was not ready for such a stc]) ; he 
was the son of a Dalmatian bond- woman 
and subject to the superstition of his race. 
To the question whether action should be 
taken against the Christians the oracle of 
Apollo at Miletus gave the answer that the 
Christians made it impossible to declare 
the truth. The emperor gave way to the 


order that all Christians should l>e forced 
by ev'ory means to sacrifice. “ If I had a 
hundred tongues, and every tongue of 
metal,” writi's a Christian author of those 
days, ” tlu^y would not suffice to describe 
all the cruelties, to name all the tortures 
which were inflicted by the judges on the 
righteous and the unrighteous.” The 
different methods of death, which men did 
not shrink to employ, cannot be recorded. 
The empire was drenched with streams of 
Christian blood. At times th(^ arm of the 


pressure, insist- 
ing only that no 
blood should be 
shed. Galerius 
ventured to have 
the Christian 
church at Nico- 
media stormed 
and destroyed by 
his pnetorians in 
February, 30.3. 

On the next 
day a decree was 
publicly ])osted 
up. All Christian 
churches were to 
be demolished, all 
Christian books 
burnt, every 
Christian meeting 
prohilhted. All 
who i)ersisted in 
t h e C h r i s t i a n 
faith were to lose 
their offices, and 
the frei; to be- 
come slaves. A 
Christian, carried 
away by indigna- 
tion, ton^ down 
the decree. He 



m u r d e r e r a p - 
peared W(;ary ; 
Init when in times 
of rest it was 
seen that all the 
previous fury had 
not led to any 
Result, the ene- 
mies of Chris- 
tianity gathered 
their strength 
again in ordei' 
to end the war 
of annihilation. 
Their blind rage 
at tluar want ot 
success led men 
to ha\'e recourse 
to the expedient 
ot pouring the 
wine or water 
used at sacrifices 
over th(‘ articles 
of food in thf 
mark(;t, so that 
the Christians 
who could not 
be compelled to 
sa('riti('e still 
tast(;d sonKithing 
of the sacrifice. 


w a s c r u e 1 1 \' 
tortured a n d 
executed. Firt^ 
twice broke out 


BLANDINA, THE SLAVE GIRL The persecution 

Her story is of the most interesting among those of the early f a S t (mI Git 

martyrs. Conveited to Christianity by her mistress, she suffered a 
terrible ordeal by fire ; and later, when exposed to the wild beasts, ^ ^ ' i ‘ 

i» said they would not attack her; so she was hung in a net to be gored (lalel'lllS, at - 


ill the imjierial a wild bull, but finally had to be despatched by the executioner, tackcd by a (ll'cac 

palace, and the blame was laid upon the? disease', issued shortly before' his death, in 

Christians. Insurrections occurred in 31 1. a dc'cri'e tor the east ot the empire, 

Armenia and Synia, and the ( hristians ordering thc^ toleration of the ( hristian 

were supposed to have instigati'd tln'iii. religion. He does not recognise them as 
Thus the opposition of the lanperor privileged; his wish still is that the Chris- 

was overcome. The Christian officials tians should willingly return to the faith of 

of the court were vequirt'd to abandon tlu'ir latlu'is. Hut he has seen that nothing 

their faith. dheir steadfastness irri- is abU* to force them to it, and that the lesult 

tated the emperor, so tliat his disin- of his efforts has been the leveise of that 

clinatiori to shed blood soon disappeared, which he wished to attain. The Chiistians 

One decree followed another until tlie lin.al now show no leveience to any god , to his 
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gO(h because they do not choose, to their 
(h)d because they do not dare. 'I'he 
interest of the state requires the prayers 
of all for the stat(?. It is thus to be 
arranged that ‘‘ they become Christians 
again, and again hold their meetings for 
divine scavice,” in order that they may 
j)ray to their (lod for the emi)eror and 

the em])ire. A toleration 
f * * • * reluctantly conceded out of 

th. Martyrs ‘ 

potence before this incom- 
prehensible resist anc(i of faith -that was 
what tlu^ dying man gave. The prisons were 
opiMied, t lui c rowds of the tortured j)risoners 
returned to their homes, wek:oni(xl ev^en 
by the* heatlic'ii “ with j)ity and riqoicing.” 

In the w(‘sl ol the; cMiijiire the? empcM'or, 
('onstantius ( hlorus, had “ contented 
hiinsi'lf with the ^lest ruction of the temjde, 
but had s])ar(‘d thc‘ tem])l(‘ made ol 
iniai.” The \'i('torious progress of his 
son Constant iiK' caust‘d the persecution 
gradually to c(‘ase throughout the whole 
west, and, in j, gave to the ('hristian 
Church th(‘ (‘die t ol Milan, whicdi surjiasscnl 
all i*x|)(!('tat ions. What made Con- 
stant inc^ the' liberator and patron of the 
( hurch ? W'hcui he* started irom (iaul 
lor the south his religion was probably 
nothing i‘ls(‘ than the \aigue monotheism 
ol his eia. whicdi had kc'pt his fatl’ier from 
hating the ('hristians and venting his 
lury on tluon. Cater it became a warm 
iutcac'st ill Christianity, an unmistakable 
coinaction of its truth. The dark stains 
in his moral life do not gi\'t^ us the right 
to consider him a conscaous hyjuKa itca 

For t;ven the actual conviction of th(‘ 
truth of ('hristianity doc's not make it 
at all impossible that morality lagged 
hidiind kuowledgt*, c'Sjiecially in a Rc'iman 
canperor accustomed to boundless licence, 
'riiat ('onstantine was ba])tised only on his 
dealt h-bc'd was nothing unusual at a time 
when ('hristians thought to gain by ba])tism 
lorgiviau'ss only for their past sins, and the 
CoBsUnline for tlio act might 

BaplUed on His 

Death-bed inon? to the emperor m that 
he was well aware of his 
moral deliciencies. The fact that, although 
long considered a Christian even by Chris- 
tians, he did not wish to die without receiv- 
ing ba])tism might be addiu ,d as proof that 
he ex])ected something from the Church 
lor the next world ; tluit he was concerned 
about the remission of his sins, and that, 
therefort*, not men' ]iolilical considerations 
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determined his attitude towards the 
Church. 

When did Constantine first turn with 
interest to Christianity ? Judging by 
the difference between the edict of 312 
and that at the beginning of 313, his 
oj)inion must have altered during that 
interval. He bases his “ intervention 
for the Christian (.'ornnumity ” in the 
decree at Milan on the liojie that in return 
“ the divine favour, which he has ex- 
perienced in such great things, will at all 
times bring him success and sah'ty.” 
He must, tiierefon^. have already experi- 
enced (iod’s help in siudi a' way that it 
was clear to him (iod was for the ('hristians. 

In supi)ort of this view we first lind {he 
cross as the badge under which Con- 
stantine lights and compiers in the war 
against Maxentius. And after his victory 
()\x‘r his opjioiient he cause's to be erected 
in Rome the statue of himsell holding 
ill his hand the cross as “ the salvation- 
bringing badge under which lu^ ireial the 
city from the yoke of the tyranl.” He 
could hardly \uive madt' this declaration 
merely out of jxilitical considerations, 
lor he no longer needed to win the Christian 
TK r* himself, and ('ould only 

V ^4 r estrange the heathen by the act . 
Victories of (v.nviction had been 

the Cross . , , i 1 1 . . 1 


forced on him biiforii the battle 
with idaxentius that (lod was tor the 
(.'hristians, and that their cross was a 
salvation-bringing badge, we shall not 
have to relegate to the realm of legends 
what Eusebius is said to have learnt from 
the emperor himself on the subject. 
As he stood confronting his jiowerful 
oj)])onent and meditated as to what god 
he should summon to hel]) him, he received 
the order to conquer in the sign of the cross. 
Therelore, he looked with superstitious 
reverence on this symbol, and thought 
to gain Ch:)d's favour lor himself by show- 
ing favour to the Christians. His vic- 
tories under the new banner strengthened 
him in this belief, so that in inward con- 
viction also he a])proaches nearer and 
nearer to ('hristianity. 

If we reflect how vastly j)redominant 
the pagans of the empire were at the 
accession of Constantine, and how the 
last terrible })ersecution had driven 
the Christians from all higher posts ; 
if we reflect further how little he actu- 
ally did for the repression of heathendom 
and for the supremacy of Christen- 
dom, his conviction that •the future 




SCENES IN THE CATACOMBS : THE REFUGE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 
After martyrdon:^ nothing could better illustrate the vitality of their faith than the stupendous industry of the early 
Christians in constructing great underground cities in the Campagna, near Rome, where they could assemble in con- 
siderable bodies for the worship of God. These labyrinthine passages, going down three and four storeys into the 
earth, were at once cemeteries, churches, and places of refuge for the Christians, and were long used as burial places. 
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belonged to Christianity (annot be thus 
explained men'ly as a stioke of genius, 
but must rest on a linn belief of the superior 
strength of the ('hristian faith. And then 
also his hope that the religious unity in 
the (mipin^ to be obtained by Christianity 
would bring with it a civic unity would 
not seem a misuse of the (diurch lor ]>olit- 
i^ al ends. In reality, he mjver 
n ra of more than lo 

eigious |orth(* t'hurch 

* ^ to dev(‘lo]i all her lorc(‘S abso- 

lutely unfetUaed,, in1h(' ex j )(■<'! at ion that 
tlum j)agaMism woi Id dc'cay and (he 
slate nourish. 

This was the state (h his mind when he 
issiK d the (’di('t ot Milan in ii p In con- 
(•(M't with Li(annis \iv. (oiK'eded by it 
niligions IriH'dom lor the (Mitiit' Roman 
('mj)ir(‘, and that not rehitdanlly, but 
ratlier considcMiiig his a('tion as tlu* only 
pist eoiiisc. Idle. Roman stat(‘ abandoiual 
its toriiH'r view (hat religion was an affair 
of stat(‘. (.onstantine ndi'gated it to the 
sjilu'ia' to whi( li it belongs, ai'cording lo 
('hristian notions, tlu^ considence. In 
aiding in this manner he aided in tlu* 
“ inti'iH'sts of public jH'ace.” II(‘ ii‘cog* 
nisi^d that th(‘ stab* I'an n(‘ver b(‘. (juiid 
it there is a living religious sjiirit ]>r(‘sent. 
V(d ridigion is, neviMdludi'SS, lo be con- 
troll(‘d bv th(‘ static For the sake ol 
the public peace men had otteii and 
terribly wreaked their lury on ('hrislianity, 
because it louseil the conscieiu'c, anil 
thereby cncited a sjiirit ot intolerable 
independenee. On the same grounds con- 
science was now declared to be tree. 

How had ( hristianity translormeil the 
ideas ot the old world ! d he emperms 
proclaim the princi])le laid down bv 
Christ ; “ Render unto (';esar the things 
that are (desar’s and unto (iod tlie things 
that are (jod’s.” But if no one was to 
suffer from the fact that he was a ('hristian, 
the ('hristian ( liurch must also be granted 
the same ])rivileges which the previous 
'Tk r'k k state leligioii had enjoyed. 
Under StaU ban line issued — first tor his 

Protection dominions and then, after 

the conquest of his last oj)|H}- 
nent, Licinius in 234, for the whole em])ire 
— a series of laws, by v hiv h the ('hurch 
became a protected and a favoured estate.- 
d'hat which lately was hated as the deadly 
eninny of the state was now formed into 
a most important element in the organism 
of the public life, t he priests were freed 
from public bin dens, especially from the 


ojipressive services and payments in kind 
and from the liability ot filling the muni- 
cijial othces. 'fhe property of the Church 
was secured by the grant of corporate 
rights to the Church, and was increased 
not merely by donations from the emperor 
hut also by the legal decision that legacies 
iniavour of the ( huicli were valid. The 
law recognised the right of the bishops to 
act as judges over members of their com- 
munities in civil matters and fully to 
exeicise the ])ower of punishing their 
priests. The privilege of ^sanctuary was 
also conceded to ('hristian churches. 

Sunday was recognised as a holy day, on 
wliich public state affairs - for instance, law 
suits wc.re to l)e siis{)ended. The state 
g;i.ve the lon e ol law to resolutions passed 
by the Chiirch and lent its authority to 
aid in carrying them out. Something of 
the Christian spirit already entered into the 
secular legislature, d'he face of man, 
created in the image of (iod, was no more 
to he branded. The criminal who had 


forfeited his life was no longer to be 
despa tch(‘d in a cruel fashion by cruci- 
fixion or by being torn in pieces by the teeth 
ol wild beasts. Children might no longer 


The Church's 
Bond 

of Unity 


be sold. How great a change ! 
I'lierehail been times when the 
('hristians would have feared 
such rich gifts as a gift of the 


Daiiai. Now the (.'hurch was confessedly 


('alholic. Just now it had been prostrate 


under the headman’s axe. Men could 


only rejoice. Wi^ must pardon the ('hris- 
tians who lived to sec this change if Con- 
stantine seemed to them “ as a heavenly 
messenger sent by ('jod,” and if they 
could not see his stains because the glory 
which the Church had gained through 
him daz/leil their eyes. 

('onstaiitine also gave the Church that 
which up till now it had lacked sadly. 
a formal bond of unity. The cardinal 
point of the ('hurch’s rule of faith was 
the acknowledgment of “ Jesus Christ, 
begot ton .Son of (^od, our Lord.” Granted 
that at first men assented to this pro- 
fession as taken from the writings of 
primitive times in the Church, and as 
corresponding to the Christian conscious- 
ness of the incomparable majesty of the 
Saviour, yet as decades of peace came 
(since about 180) and the number of 
educated men in the Church increased, the 
necessity must have been felt of deter- 
mining definitely what \<^as expressed 
and what excluded by those phrases. 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN BEING 


Say that Christians exulted because they 
had vanqifished polytheism and had tounil 
the one (lod ; would not this conquest he 
endangered by the other proposition that 
Christ, Son of God, was God ? vSoine 
thought that the unity of God could only 
be maintained by the assum]Hioii that 
the one God had taken human form in 
Christ, and as such was called “ Son of 
God.” Others did not wish Christ to be 
taken as Ciod himself. The latl('r vi(‘w 
especially was contested and rejtHded. 
But when the Church finally obtained 
])eace under Constantine, Ihe pia'sbyter 
Arius in Alexandria nmewed this falsi' 
doctrine in a form which somi'wliat more 
closdy approached the view ol tin? Chun h. 
Christ, he said, was not a rni'ni man, buf 
the manifestation ol a higher s|)irilual 
Iknng, created by (iod, and, tluai'lore, in 
its nature unlike {dv 6 ixoio^) |o God. 


QEcumenical 
Council 


The flames of this dispute blazed brighl I\ . 

('onstantine saw it with deep sorrow, lie 

had hoj)ed that in the future the oiu^ 

religion which he Ihought the best would 

])revail in the entire Roman emj)ir(‘, and 

that through it the unity of tlu' empiri' 

would be firmly ostablislK'd. Now, tlu^ 

'Tc P- 4 'adherents of this n'ligion whii'h 
The First , , 1 n 1- • • 

was to heal all dnisions wi're 

dividefl ! He inijilored tlu‘ 

Church at Alexandria, in a 

letter, to desist from such dist)ut(^s oviu' 

st'condary points, but in vain. How was 

this coiK'ord to be restonal ? Only a 

general conference of all the bishops c'ould 

lead to the desjred end. 'fin! (‘uq^i'roi- 

resolvial to make this ])ossible and to 

summon an imperial synod. dims, he 

invited attendance at the meeting and 

defrayxid tin* ex])enscs of tin; delegates 

out of the jniblic treasury. 

From June to August, 325, this first 
‘‘ (Ecumenical ('ouncil ” sat at .\icaea in 
Bithynia. Among the three hundrt*d and 
eighteen members, some of whom weri' 
pri'sent only for a })art of the time, there 
wa^re a l^ersian and a Gothic bishop ; 
from the west, which was less agitated by 
this dispute, naturally few (six) appearetl. 
At the 0])ening, and more than once 
during the eonferences, ('onstantine him- 
self spoke, in order to urge peace. And 
after the terrible storms of the persecutions 
--many of those present still bore con- 
spicuous traces on their bodies of the 
torments they had endured— the sunshine 
of imperial favour was too sweet to allow 
all presenl: to maintain their independence. 


Constantine was not to blame if “ for 
the sake of peaci' and out of regard for 
thi impi'iial will ” I'veii those who did not 
find tlu'ir own con\'iclion ex])ressed in the 
final confession oi faith (Christ is con- 
substantial with the Fathei : dfioovaw) 
declared themselves satisfiixl witli it. 
Only two bishojis su}i|)oited Arius in 

Arianism y"' emperor gave 

to the resolutions oi the synod 

Banned lori'e of law. The opposite 

view' was, therelorc', illegal, and 
banishment was inllicted on those who 
reliised to abandon it. 

In this maniK'r the (diiirch arrived at 
an outward exjvie^sion of the unity of 
the (^])isco])acy, so long desired. The 
community whiidi had formerly bc'en held 
together only by the lioiul ot the same 
laith, the same loci', the same hope, had 
now become the imperial (dmreh, possess- 
ing a uniform outw'ard goc'ernmeiit. Thus 
the question wdiether one bishop should be 
regarded as fust among all was put for 
the moment into the hai kgrounil. The 
matter was not pressing. 

In this lirst general council neither 
the bishop of Rome his advanced age 
|)revented liiin Ironi taking part — nor 
the presbyters ie])ies('nting him j'lresided. 
It is true that the bishop of Rome 
had been grant erl thi' jirimacy over 
the churches oi tli(' political diocese 
of Rome— that is, over th'* greatest part 
ol ('cntral Italy and all I.ow'i'r Italy, with 
Sicily, Sardinia, and ('orsica, hut nothing 
more. W'ould this state ol things con- 
tinue ? Would the successors of ('on- 
stanline refrain as much as he did from 
direct interk rence in the internal affairs 
of the Church ? Wkiiild not a (dmreh 

wdiich had already so thoroughly carried 
out the ])riiici})le ol rank and subordination 
be in the end forced to declare above all 
olheis one bishop, who should maintain 
himself ahsoliUi'ly inde'pendent in the face 
ot worldly ])oti;ntatcs ? But Rom<i \vv\ 
already found a rival. The 
p- em])ori)i- had removed his court 

® to the tow'u ill the east bearing 
his name. If the Roman com- 
munity acquired its high re])utatioii, as 
there, is no doubt, chiefly because it lay 
in Ihe centre of the empire, would not the 
bishop ol the new capital he still more 
highly exalted by the splendour of the 
Christian enijicror ? Or ])erha])s, on the 
contrary, the very pro.ximity ol the emperor 
will prevent him from soaring so high. 
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THE CHURCH ESTABLISHED 

ROME’S LONG FIGHT FOR THE PRIMACY 

AND THE SPLIT BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


^WING to Constantine, the Church had 
become the favoured religious ])ody. 
Notliing now deterred men from entering 
it ; much attracted men strongly towards 
it. T'here was some difhculty in keej)ing 
aloof from it. The dykes, as it wcue, that 
])rotccled it were broken through, and, 
unhindered, the turbid floods of those 
who were strange to the true religious 
s])irit ])our(‘d in. This, indeed, did not 
make the Church really ])Oorer in Christian 
sjhrit, but immeasurably richer in un- 
worthy members. To govern them so that 
they might all lead a life worthy of the 
Christian name was completely im]K)ssible. 

'Fhe unholy “ world ” s]n*ead within 
the “ Holy Church.’’ The more earnest 
spirits were roused to protest all the more 
energetically against this unchristian life 
by the impressive eloquence of acts. 'I'he 
hour struck for the birth of inonasticism. 

Christianity required self-re- 

® . nunciation and the subdual of 

Monasteries 

thorough lh(^ abhornmee felt 
by a Christian snatched from pagan immo- 
rality for intemperance and shameless 
licence, the more easily could In* bring him- 
S(!lf to keep as far as possible from every- 
thing which the ])agans boldly misused ; 
and he could even find honour in denying 
himself such things as were not exactly 
forbidden, simply because natural d(‘sire 
impelled him to them. By the middle of 
the second century it could be pronounced 
as a universal Christian \uew that mar- 
riages were to be entered into not Vnit of 
sexual inclination, but merely for the 
purpose of giving birth to children. 

To enter into a second marriage after the 
death of the husband was regarded by 
many as “ respectable adultery,” on the 
ground chiefly that natural desires might 
be excused in youth, but not in riper years. 
The highest merit, however, consisted in 
total abstention from sexual intercourse. 


Such views were al)le to mislead persons 
to exhibit fanciful displays of si‘lf-denial. 
Ascetic maid(‘ns ventured to live with 
men of like feeling on such intimate terms 
that their virginity, pres('rv(^d in spite of 
great tem])tations, rev('aled a laudable 
. . victory of tlu' spirit over the 

flesh. Originally, indeed, such 

Devotees 'vas vahu^d only as 

an exercise, whi('h was in- 
tended to strengthen the will ])ower for 
the battle aga.inst sin. But because such 
acts were a proof of the eariu’stness of 
the feeling it might only too easily be 
thought that they were al^o in themselves 
meritorious practices ; that the gu'atest 
])Ossible subjection of natural desire and 
absence of ])assion was true Christianity. 

In quiet years between ])eriods of [x'rse- 
^cution thcHi came to the Church many 
iTuanbers of whom such s(‘lf-d(inial could not 
be expected, and whom the Church did not 
wish to reject. A twofold code of morality 
was then formulated. Under the c()inj)lete 
code men abstained from marriages and 
abjured earthly possessions in order to 
serve (iod done. Under the other, men 
lived the ordinary life of the world, but 
avoided in it what was forhiddcai by (lod. 

It was sup])Osed that this distinction was 
to be found in the Holy Scriptures of the 
early Christian time. 'ITie former code of 
morality followed tlu^ advice of the 
evangelists; the latter only the command- 
ments. But since the masses flowed into 
th(i Church, anti with them camt; that 
immorality which formtirly 
The Revo t among the 

pagans, even the original form 

Worldlme,, 

no longer seemed to tlie more earnest spirits 
a sufficient j)rotest against the worldly 
feeling. The former ascetics had still re- 
mained in the body of the Church and of 
the state ; but now men wished by open 
rupture with the worldly life, ruled by 
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nalur:‘l dcsiir., to j)r(){‘l:iiin aloud tliat 
true ('hi i^^tianil\’ (h>pisrs the world. 
troiu tli(i world was j)ut lorward as the 
ideal. 'I'liis belief eerlainly br()U|:;ht a 
bhssiiie with i1. 

1'h(‘ eiillmsiasin loi inonastKUsni, wliieh 
was awakened by the j^rowth of iiuino- 
rality in tin ( hureh, was a constant 
'I'u rfc pi'otest a,L;ainst coiiiipt ion, and 
Ihe prev(‘nt(‘d it Iroin eslabiishin.^ 

itsell in the ( hureh and coni- 


of the 
Hermits 


j)let('ly rninin,i< it. k'or many, 
too, who di'eadt'd a i'elaj)se into the paf;an 
ways, lile in ('ir( peiineated with nn- 
ehristian piaitiees must ha\a‘ |)ro\ed too 
sti'oiiL; a temptation. I Ik'V had caus(‘ to 
feai toi tlieii ( hi ist la lilt it they lemained 
111 the old and vet now so new, siiiroiind- 
m;^s. lienee came iliat lonyiiif; to with- 
draw into soliiiide i‘\'en ill those* who 
\entiiieil latei to lae'e ai;ain the storm o' 
life. on lh(‘ othei' hand, how ;,^reatly 

iinisl the ^^eiiei; I eoiieeptioii ot lil(‘ hav(‘ 
bi'ell inIhlelK'ed siu h renillK'Mt ion ol the* 
world was piaise'd as the hi.(4hesl ideal, 
it the hi.^liest woith ol (dll ist iaiiity eon- 
sistt'd in eonP'inpt loi the world ! \<‘o- 

Idatonism had, not Ix'eii able to ('onoiua' 
tdi! i-^i ianil \ , eilhei b\' leariK'el wiitin,t;sor 
thioii/^h bnile ioree!. Itiit it had inlused 
its s|)ii it into Its d('adl\- (-nemy. 

At tiist there were iiidiN'idiials who took 
i('liii,;e in the solitude- ol the I.iby<ni desi-rl^ 
and h\’ed ,is heiniits loi the s,d\e ol <'on- 
leiiijilatioii on!\-. Ihe example ol Iyi;yj)l 
w.is soon jollowed b\’ I^ilestiiie. S\ ria, 
Arnieiiia. boiitiis. ('ajijiadiH'ia. Nothing 
w.is nioie natnial than that th(‘ fami‘ ot 
some specially holy amdiorite as. lor 
exainph*. .\ni hony, who die'd in ;5() should 
iiidnee othei relii.i;ees Iroin tlu' world to 
settle- in his neii^hboni hood. Idms w(*i(‘ 
lonneel the- inonastu' xilhii^es, the laiura'. 

I hey met loi eonimon j)ra\’er and siiii^ini;. 
P)Ut why should eae h indi\'idual have' his 
own lint Wdis it not simpk-r it a eon- 
sideiable miinber lived to^e'ther in one' 
rru r- * house ? Ikudiomilis lirst sni^- 
Inhe' tlu. year 

Brotherhoods I"' 'JalMmiUe. 

an island in the Nile, a nionas- 
U'ly w'hieh soon obtaiiu'd great renovvai. 
Naturally a ink' had to be jireseribed for 
such a brotlu'i hood. l\iehomi'. = institiitcal 
a unitorm dress, ('ommon meals, lixe^d 
time's le)i prayer, and re^quired a vow of 
oboelie'iue to the lie'ael. 

Dangerous results (d the'he'iinit life soon 
ajq^e'areel, not only in liee-ntiousncsb and 


coarseness, but also in the rise of new 
ndigious e'rrors. Monastic ism wais hardly 
formed when it threatened to ereaU' a 
religiejus society, standing in oppe)sition 
to the mass of the Church. The', Iruits of 
the viewv of “ the* worldly/' which ])re- 
vaile^d in the ('hureh, were now reaped. 

The; Kuehete^s in Mesopedamia wished 
only to j)ray ami be.;g. If it was perfection 
to |)oss(‘SS nothing, then the most ])erfeeT 
thing was not to (*all anything oneds own 
ejve-n for the; briefest moment, and, there- 
lore*, not to earn anything by wajrk. If 
pra\'ing was sejinething higliea' than work, 
lh(' highest thing was neve*r to work, 
alwriys to pray ; aiiel if such a monastic 
lite was iie'ilection, there w’as no longer 
any nee-d of the' forme'r means of attaining 
pe l l('(‘tie)n, of a divine,' law, of the Bible, 
ol the- Sacraments. In such e'rrors the 
( hureh loimd no perfect realisatif)!! of her 
te'aedii.ngs, but only a caricature of her 
own iie'vv ideas. Yet centuries elapsed 
bc'lorc'. she; epiite eradicated them by 
pe'i'se'cut ion. 

Another important meivemeiit origin- 
ated with luistathius of Sel)aste - in lattk' 
.Arnie'iiia aiul s}>re'ad to the neighbouring 
elistricts of Asia Minor. It 
ee'libacy was a higher state 
„ . than marriage with its grati- 

licaliein ol the natural impulse, 
(hen marriage' w'as emphatie'ally sin. and 
no marriee! man could be saved. If all 
e-artlily jiosse'ssions, all ornaments, all 
comfort, we're' semiethiiig impure, then 
llmse' einly woukl be saved wlio abari- 
doiu'el all that was earthly. Thus wannen 
were' not e've'ii pe'rmitted te) wa'ar the 
natural e)rnament of their hair or (emale 
dre'.ss, but had to crop their heads and put 
on men’s e lotlu's. A ('hureh which diel ne)t 
aj)j)re'ciate all this was a worlelly Church, 

The A])ostolican.s washed to restore the 
apostolic life, declared ]U'Oj)erty, theft, 
anel marriage', sin. The; Audians in Mc'sei- 
peitamia, Palestine, and Arabia blamed 
the ('hureh for falling awaiy from the 
true ('hristianity, because the monastic 
ideal A-as not realised by all in it. Even 
the' author of the Panarion, the apothe- 
cary’s chest, in which the antidote to 
eighty heresies is to be found, tlie strictly 
orthodox Epiphanius, wlio died in 403, 
stands as if lost in admiration at the 
sanctity of these Audians — ‘SO uncertain 
w^as the attitude of the Church towards 
these fanatical exponents of asceticism. 
Iiuleed, the Church could have admired 
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even the most increfliblc caricatures if 
this contempt for the earthly had not 
become an attack on itself. ‘ Ihe well- 
known Simeon Stylites in Northern Syria 
first established a fame lor fasting, "'lie 
abstained from all food so long that he 
was at the point of death. Then he had 
an enclosure prepared and lay therein, 
fastened to a chain. At last they had u\ 
erect a pillar on this sj)ot, on the summit 


of which he spent some thirty years. 
Both the pagan Bedouins and th( Chris- 
tians honoured him most highly ; even 
in Rome small statues of him w(‘re in 
demand as objects of great value. A 
large number of others imitated his 
hazardous feat. Soon everyone lost tli(' 
courage to blame such conduct. 

But the extravagances of nionasticisin 
in iwticular, amounting almost to hos- 


tility to the Church, induced at last the 
more thoughtful - as Basilius of ('appa- 
docia, who died in 379 — to devote them- 
selv{‘s to the task of making the anchorites 
conform to a regulated cloister life and 
maintain sotiK' connection with the olhcial 
('hurch. 'They also endeavoured to get tlii' 
monasteries removed from the deserts into 
the vicinity of the towns, a measure which 
led the monks to join in ecclesiastical 
dis])utes and to carry their 
own views by the reputa- 
tion ot their sanctity and 
occasionally by tlie use ot 
their lists. 

While some thus con- 
ceived asceticism to be th(‘ 
essenc(‘ of inonasticism, 
others ein|)hasis(‘d in 
inonasticism tlu* ojipc)!- 
t unity for contemplation 
and obs('rvation ol the 
inner condition of tlu' soul. 
Individuals had withdrawn 
from the world, in order to 
purify more thoroughly the 
iniu'r self and to raisi' it 
to (rod. Tlu'V wen* obliged 
to think over the ways 
whi('h led to nnion with 
(rod. 1'his ])rej)ared the 
way ha* the monasti(‘ 
mysii('ism which was alti'r-,^ 
waifls /(‘alonsly pra('tised, 
and which deV(“loj)ed into 
an indi'pendent mownieiit. 

As the til's t mystic w'l' 
may mention Maiarins, 
who dii'd in ]f)i, founder 
of tlu' monastery in the 
Scetic desert, if he was 
really the author ol the* 
titty homili('s w'hic'h pass 
under his name. 

In a sonu'what latc'r 
period the holy Nilns is 
consj)icnons ; he was born 
at ('onstantinople, gav(‘ up 
his high post, (Mitriistt-d 
his wHe and daughter to an ICgyptian 
monastery, and settled with his son as an 
auchorit(‘ on Mount Sinai, and dic'd after 
4J0. We jKxssess some ascetic writings 
of his and some tw^) thousand letters, 
which, in tlu* form ol maxims, praise' the' 
sjilendour of the monastic life and the 
abandonnu'iil of the world as leading to 
the freedom of the scjuI and to its union 
with God. 



THE HERMIT AT HIS 'DEVOTIONS 


When the Church began to flourish as an organisation, great masses of people 
with no genuine spirituality were swept into it. Many withdrew from it and 
became hermits'; and, later, bodies of such men formed monastic communities, in 
which unchristian qualities speedily developed, until there was little to choose 
between the worldliness of the Church and the extravagances of the hermits 
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Owing to the new position in which 
Constantine placed the Church, the 
Christians had rest, and with it time 
and desire to celebrate feasts. The 
Church wished to make its life attrac- 
tive and impressive to the masses and to 
give them a substitute for the joyous 
and glittering pagan feasts, of which they 
. . had been deprived since 
BeginniAg conversion to Chris- 

^ tianitv. rormeiiy, besides 
the Sunday, only the Laster 
feast, in remembrance; of ChrisCs d(‘ath 
and n'surrection, was celebrated. Then 
in the east the feast of the Epiphany on 
January f)th iiad b(‘en introduced (first in 
commemoration of ('hrist’s baptism). 

The west now gave to tht“ wliok' 
Church a far more beautiful f(‘ast. On 
December 24th, the feast of the vSigul- 
laria, the pagans were wont to give 
the cliildnMi dolls and images of wax or 
earthenware or dough, and the next 
day they kej)t the “birthday •of the 
invincible sun.” The Church declared 
this day the birthday of Him whom all 
the dark storms of persecution had not 
been able to coiujuer. Ibis feast, which 
is traceable in the west after 354, was 
introdiK'ed into Constantinojile in J79. 
'fo the foitieth day after ('hristmas, 
February 2nd, they assigned tlu' feast of 
tin; Ihirification of Mary,” or “ Candle- 
mas,” since the holy candles were then 
consecrated. Thus a Christian festival 
replaced the February lustrations, in par- 
ticular. the Amluirbale (jirocession round 
the city), with its jirocession of torclies. 

Further feasts were created to meet a 
similar sjuritual longing. Paganism had 
been proud of its heroes, had sacrificed 
at their grav(\s, and celebrated theii 
festivals. Their ])lace was taken l^y the 
leligious martyrs, whose nutalilia, or 
biithday feasts, in commemoration of 
their death as the entry into tlie true life, 
became real, popular festivals with the 
^ , customarv feasting, 'fheo- 

. ^ doretus could boast before 

former pagans: The 
Lord has introduced his 
dead, instead of your gods, into the temple. 
They arc, in truth, the leaders, the cham- 
pions, and helpers in need.” Form-rly the 
Christians had assembled for divine service 
at the tombs of the martyrs, in order to 
gain strength for the w^ar of faith in 
which all shared. Now" these as.scmblies 
developed into a celebration of the 
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martyred heroes, redounding to the glory 
of the Church. Chapels and churches 
w^erc erec ted ovct their graves. Their 
remains were sought out ; their relics w’ere 
taken into the church in solemn proces- 
sion, to be laid beneath the altar. 

If men had formerly prayed for the dead 
with the feeling that those who have 
dcjiarted hence are still bound by love with 
those left behind, they began now to ])ray 
to thcMTi as to heavenly agents, who from 
heaven protect mankind below. But if 
liiese saints were iK'ar at hand to help, 
W'here could they be nearer than When; 
th(‘ir remains wvre to be seen ? Thus 
all .sorts of wonders wen; wrought by 
the relics ; and the half-pagan ma.s.ses 
felt j)roud and safe, becau.se they be- 
longed to a communion in which such 
exalted ])atrons were revcainl. The trade 
in reliCs bc'camc' so profitable a business 


that in the year j8f) the emperor Theo- 
dosius w'as obligecl to forbid men by law 
to dig iij) the; bones of the saints and 
carry them away for sak‘. 

It might be sur])rising to find that there 
w"as not yet any talk of an adoration 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus; but at 
^ . that time the remembrance of 


^/m*'^^*** the bloody ])crsecutions was 

Tk vivid that the martyrs 

the Mother Church to' be 

stars of special glory in heaven. The 
mother of the T.ord lacked tlu' martyr’s 
crown. But the way wdiich led later to 
the adoration of Mary had long since 
been open. While Tertullian, who died 
about 220. assiimc'd, as certain earlier 


Christians did, that Jesus had had brothers 
of the flesh, Epi])hanius, who died in 407,, 
already opposed the represtmtatives of tliis 
view as heretics, led astray by the old 
serpent. Mary’s virginity had not been 
injured even by Clirist’s birth. While 
Chrysostom, who died in 407, still upheld 
the jKxssibility of blame in her, Augustine, 
wdio died in 430, thinks that with her 
(though with her alone) there can be no 
question of sin. 

Thu.s she might co-ojx'rate in the work 
of redemption, and Wcis, therefore, exalted, 
like her son, Christ. The Holy Scriptures, 
indeed, mention nothing of this, but that 
was not fatal. “ The Ascension of Mary ” 
was produced and ascribed to the apostle 
John ; in soul and body had she been 
taken u]) ints) heaven, and the high privi- 
lege of being invoked for help had been 
oolemnly assured to her by Christ himself. 
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If she had thus been placed at the side of 
the Son of God as the mother of God, 
then she must have her high festivals, as 
He did. Each of tlie next centuries 
added a fresh one. I'hey celebrated the 
day of the Annunciation, the day on which 
she came with her Child into the temple for 
“ purification,'’ her assumption, her birth. 
Even the angels were clothed with divine 
j)owers for protection. Their aid was 
invoked, and a special day was consecrated 
as a festival to the archangel Michael. 

It v/as sought to offer a (.'hristian sub- 
stitute for the fading classical educa- 
tion. The quiet in the external world gave 


make a deep impression on the great 
world. It was desired to give the people, 
who delighted in spectacles, some com- 
pensation for the solemn pageants in 
which they had found pleasure at the high 
festivals of Dionysus, Athena, and others 
of their favourites. Thus the Church 
began to unfold h#r splendour in pro- 
cessions. J oyful events and })ublic disasters 
alike offered an op[)ortunity. The joy and 
sorrow of the’ i)eoi)le are "placed in the- 
beneficent hand of the Church. 

The buildings for divine service could 
now be erected and ])eautified so as 
to insjure those who stood outside with 



ART IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH % 


As the Church developed into settled communities, and buildings were consecrated to worship, the ancient pagan 
temples being chiefly used for this purpose, rude Christian art began, particularly in mosaic. The favourite subject 
was the enthronement of Christ, as here seen in one of the sixth century mosaics at St. Sophia, Constantinople. 
Christ is in the act of blessing, and the words on the book in His left hand read ; " Peace be with you I I am 
the Light of the world." The emperor bows at His feet, and the medallions contain images of Mary and Michael. 


leisure for composition, and the cdupited 
men, now bet'ome Christians, felt the need 
of poetic lit(‘ratiire. A])()llonius of Lao- 
dicea, who died in j()o, sang of the sacred 
history as far as King Saul in an e})ic of 
.twenty-four books, and imitated with 
Biblical sulqccts the tragedies of Euri- 
pides, the comedies of ^lenaiuler, and the 
lyrics of Pindar. Ephraim the Syrian, 
who died in 378, composed nearly all his 
writings in poetical form in peculiar lines 
of .seven .syllables each. 

The Church, which had so long been 
pushed aside into a corner, ventured to 
let herself be seen in the open market- 
place of the world, and wished now to 


a .sense' of the greatness of the Church, 
and tho.se who entered with a fec'ling of 
her ])ower, extendt'd over the world. 
It is characteristic that Constantine 
most eagerly encouraged the (xtension 
and the improvement of the existing 
Church buildings and the erection of 
new ones, l^ecause u}) till now they had 
not been suitably restored, from fear of 
persecution. The amelioration in the 
condition of the Churcli was followed by 
the improvement of the churches. 

Art was called in to aid. At first, indeed, 
the wish to influence the ma.s.ses by art 
had to contend with the repugnance to 
the pictorial ixqaTsentation of the divine 
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Beinj? — a custom witli wliic li ])at<ani>.m liad tilily of tlu sc groups to Christianity could 
been reproached. I:5iit vvertt not these only increase as the suns of Constantine 
[nctures a silent sermon for the ignorant j)roceeded to viobnit measures against 
j)eopIe Gradually even those wlio were paganism, being spurred on by Christians 
still biass(*d by the old ideas became who had only too soon forgotten how 
accustomed to the innovation. urgently their fathers or even they them- 

About the year 4^0 men accpiired s(‘lves had formerly ilemanded religious 
courage enough to itftroduce ])ictures of liberty. What a source of gritd it was for 
jj Christ himself into the the enthusiastic friends ot classical times, 

churches, not, as bidore, and to what obstiTiate resistance they must 
Ima e mert'ly under emblems, such have Ikhmi driven, when revered temples 

as the lamb, the sh(‘pherd, were demolished, works of art annihilated, 
or tin tish. And it is n()t(*woiihv the monuments ol a glorious })ast des- 
that He was no longer r(‘])res(‘nl(‘d. as troyed, in order to (‘stablish the \undis- 
was tormerlv doin' in the catacombs, as puted supremac'y of an unenlightened 
a beardless youth, but as the King ol ri'iigioii ! W'as no return to the good old 
Heaven in lull majesty and .sometinu's times still possibh' ? 

with a halo round his hear as was ens- Julian ( ;3i-g/\d ventured to entertain 
tomary with jiagan ('Uiperois. Plow should this hopt*. He tried to slay and to over- 
not tli(‘ still half-j>agan jxHjpK' show' to throw' tin' triumphal car ol ( hristianity. 
these pic tures tli(' same honour as loruK'rly He had ber'ome acquainted with Chris- 
to tin' statues ol tlu'ir gods ? Men pros- tianity in a sad form, clothed in the mask 
tratc'd themselvi's Ix'jorr' them, kissed of hypocrisy, for at the imperial court 
tln'in, ofh'rt'tl iins'iist' to thi'in, and liglitc'd those w'ho indisputably jiossessed no trace 
lam|)s before t ln*m. Whv should not tln'se ol ('hristian faith tried, nevertheless, to 
pn'tunss work wondi'rs also ? (hight the g('t the start ol (‘ach other in exhibiting 
('hurch to jirohibit such a i)r()ol ol reveivnci' their burning zeal foi‘ tin' Church. Julian 
lor tin* Ifoly Gin' ? At a time wln'U nn'U was conviin'ed that tin* number of the 

must h.ivt* thought that much had been , Christians would diminish 

al taint'd, ought they not to have rejoiced ipV*^?** p* if the sunshine of imperial 

il all tin* so-called ('hristians ('ould only . la vour no longer smiled on 

b(' maintai!n*d in (‘oncord with the ( hurcli ? ^ ncicn ° * them, and if the might of 

Sima' the ( huich sin cet'dt'd so .s])len- the impt'iial arm no longer stood at the 

didly in making ht*r cult pk'asant, intt'iast- disposal ol the Church, 

ing, and ('omlortal)le to her new’ nn'inbeis, Just as In* hatl too little confidence 

tin'll* remaiin'd only tw'o reasons that in ('hristianity, he had too much in 
causi'd somt' still to adheit* to the obsolett' paganism. Ht* did not doubt it w’oiild 
swl cm ot paganism and dt'la^’ed its com- shine out again wuth its old brilliancy if 
ph'ti* disa|)pearauce. rin* old Roman only eomi)lel(* frt'edom wt*re restored to it. 
sj)irit had bei'ii too closely bound iij) with In j)oint ot hud In* was able to secure many 
tin* old gods. In Rome itsell tin* IrieinK converts. A smile of the former em- 
ot the mother count rv thought that the perors had sulfict'd to convert ma.sses to 
glory ol the t'mpin* w'ould be destroyed il Christianity, and to make these once more 
the H'ligiou undt'r tin* prott'ction and j)agans did not evi'ii ri'quire a smile on 
guidance ot w’hich tin* world had been the part of Julian. It wais quite enough 
coinpiert'd wi'ie to die out. How much il tlu'y knew^ that he wished it. Now they 
more (juickly did tin* remiuints ol pagan- w-ere no longt'r Christians, but none the 
Christians Cie iiew’ more pagans. I'he em])eror was in de.spair 

capital, \yhich kni'W' no sancti- at their lukewarmne.ss in the service of 
Power traditions, but arose under the gods, at their disinclination to visit the 

the eyes ol a ( hristian t*mi)eror ! tt'nq)les, at their lack of moral rectitude. 

The second^ hindranct' to the compk'te He, therefore, wished to reform pagan- 

victory of ( hristianity was the anxiety ism : but lie could only borrow from Chris- 
lest cla.ssical cultun* should ^':sa])pc;ir. tianity the means for so doing. The reli- 
togethei with the old b(*lief in the gods, gious meetings of the pagans were ,to be 
hoi this reason the ])lac( s w'here this organised similarly^ to the (Christian divine 
till tine W'as fosteied held tenaciously tc» services. The priesthood was to be 
the old order ot things ; Athens, ^liletus, cleansed of unworthy members. The 
Lphesus, Nicomedia. Antioch. The hos- charitable character of Christianity was 
2f8b 
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(o be imitated, hosi)ita]s and almslioiisrs 
were to be erected, and the lu'edy wen' to 
be supported. He worked witli all his 
energies, but he found no fellow- workers. 
'I'lie classic sj)irit would not revive. He 
had to go further than h(‘ had wished. If 
anywhere Christians were oiipiwssed or 
killed by pagans, he let it ])ass unnoti('ed. 
When he started on the war against the 
Persians, he is said to have threateiu'd to 
(‘mploy other measures against (diris- 
tianity if he came back salely from tlu* 
campaign. What else was hdt lor him to 
do ^ As he fell, wounded by an arrow, 
while ndreating from the enemy on the 


of separation foriiKMl by the divc‘rsi(y of 
religion throughout the (uujmv it was 
nec(*ssary to be content with a merely 
formal adh(\sion to the Christian ('liiinh. 
jfhd not to slirink from strong nu'a.siirt'.., 
in order to establish unity. It was in- 
evitable from this that tlu* old j)agani.sm 
continued under the cloak of ('hristianity, 
and that C'hristianity was more' and more 
strongly tinged with j)aganism. 

Men had gone too far away trom tlu' 
spirit of th(' tirst ('hristiaus, according to 
which the (\ssenceot ('hristianity ('onsisted 
in the communion of tlu' individual with 
(rod. I'roin being a “commnnity of the 



INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PAUL AT ROME, SHOWING ANCIENT MOSAICS 
The church of St. Paul without the Walls is one of the oldest of the basilicas in Rome, though it has been much restored. 
The mosaics over the altar arc among the most ancient Christian work in existence, dating from tlie fifth century 


battle-field, he is said to have ex« laiined : 

Nazareneg riiou hast eoiKpiered ! ” His 
words may not h;ivi' run thus littaally. but 
the phrase expres.ses the impi'ession whieh 
his fall made on th(‘ eontemporary world. 
The last atlt*mpt to re-eslabli.sh paganism 
had failed ; and not from ineidental eaiises. 
Paganism had shown itst'lf to be dead 
beyond the possibility of revival by any 
l)ower. 

But it was also impossible to realise th(‘ 
other ideal — to imbue the entire Roman 
empire with tlu? Christian spirit and 
through it to cause the still existing pagan- 
ism to‘disapp('ar. To overthrow the wall 


laithlnl ” tlu* ('liineh iiad bccoiiit' ;.iii 
educational institution, and had rc<'('i\rd 
into lu'isfdl siK'h niass(‘s ol ]): I'r^ons nccdiiig 
education that, at linirs, I In* real goal ol 
lliis (‘ducat ion seonu'd loigol Ini, and sIk* 
])rofrssed Ik'IscH content il ^lu* obtained 
to somo extent outward obi'dieiu c. 

.And bej'aiise this task was made mon* 
diHienlt by tlu‘ existene(‘ ol paganism sli(‘ 
was obliged to aim at the ('ompletc' eradica- 
tion of the latter. Tlu'odosiiis b, cavieni 
(‘m])eror from niK'r o{ f Ik' entire empiic 
trom ^Y)2 to worked for this objia t. I h‘ 
forbade visits to tin* tem|des and deedand 
cverv sort ol idiolalry to bt' high treason. 
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In 394 the Olympian games were cele- 
hraied for the last time. His son con- 
tinued liis work. Hishojxs and numbers 
of monks were sent into the provinces to 
destroy the old shrines. In • 

Alexandria the celebrated 
teacher of philoso))hy, Hy- 
[)atia, j.'erislKid at th(‘ hands 
of the (du istian mob. Pagans 
were' excluded from posts in 
tlu! gov(;rnm(‘ut and army. 

The last bulwark ol classic 
paganism, the school a I 
Athens, was (losed by Jus- ; 
linian in the yt'ar 52(;. 'I'lie j 
teachers emigralt'd to Persia. 

Aboiii 545. at the ('lujx'ror’s 
commission, John, bisliop of 
I'^plK'sus, went about in 
or(h‘r to track out tlie ath/^ 

pagans “ whertncr they were For nearly fiftj 
still 1., I,c I(.,i.ui.” H.. 

prided himsell on having ing devoteciy 

1 • A /'I .• Christ. Athaiu 

madt.‘ in Asia 70, 000 ( liris- 
tiaiis. How long, however, th(‘ worshi|) 
of th(‘ gods, whic'h many loved, (kdied 
the imperial k'gislation in tlu* ])rovin('(‘s 
(lie teni|)l(‘ ot Isis at Phihe in l/])j)er 
JCgypt shows ; it was not 

Pagaaism 

p Sixth century. 1 he conviction 

^*' '**^^ that outsi(l(‘ t one visible' 
('hurch tlu'rt' was no salvation had 
become univc'rsal. I'lu' at ten )t to make 
ot tlu'Churt'ha tirmly artic ulat d organism 
had b(‘en successful, riu* sti t(‘ had h'ut 
its arm to uphold tlu‘ single 
will of tlu‘ ( hurch against 
personal iiidepi'iulence. Put, 
strangi'ly t'liough, the result 
was not only the deft'ction of 
large groujis from the ('hurch, 
but also its division into two 
j)arts, which, in spite cf 
re|)eated attempts, could not 
be reunited. 'I'liis develoj)- ; 
ment was due chieily. first, 
to the wish to see the' iiiiity j 
of the visible' ('huredi con- 
firmed by the creation of a 
permaiumt head, raised ! 
above all other members, 
and, secondly, to the inter- 
vention of the ])owerful arm aud intimate \ 
of the state, which had been 
invoked to protect the unity of the 
Church. The former cause was especially 
active in the West, the latter grievance 
especially prevalent in the East. 
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were cele- The Council of Niccea had not really 
s son con- quenched the llames of the Arian heresy, 
d numbers for the majority of those present had 
Tovinces to voted against their conviction in order 
• to please the emperor. When 

they returned home they 
repenti^d and sought to 
convince the emperor that 
Ariiis was by ' no means a 
wick(‘d heretic, and that it 
would never bo j)ossible to 
restore unity in the Church 
on the basis of the resolutions 
j)assed at Nicrea. One of the 
ecclesiastic s at court was well 
dis])osed towards Arianism. 
H(‘ worked upon the emperor’s 
sistcu', and she succeeded in 
changing her brother’s atti- 
ATHANASias Atliauasius of Alex- 

For nearly fifty years bishop of cliull ia, tllC gicat Op])Oneilt 
Alexandria and the unwearyinR Aliauism, WaS bauislied. 
opponent of Anaiusm, maintain- , i ♦ii c 

iiig devotediy the divinity of Put till? SUdcfeU death OI 



opponent of Arianism, maintain- 
ing devotedly the divinity of 
Christ. Athanasius died ;{7:i 


Paganism 
in the Sixth 
Century 


l(‘ had l(‘uf 


AUGUSTIN OF HIPPO 
This bishop was one of the great- 
est of the early Christian writers, 
and intimate with pagan philo- 
sophy licdied in the year 430 .\. I). 


submitted. 


isdied;u;i Arius pn'veutefl his being 

n‘ceiv(‘(l back into the body of the 
('hunh. When ('onstantius mounted 
the throiu' Athanasius was permitted 
to n'turn ; but before long the Allans 
were able to bring about liis 
1*^1^*^** sf'cond deposition. 'Phe imperial 
Installed Alexandria was 

y orce (un])l()y force to instal 

Ihe successor of Athanasius in office. 

Scourging and imya’isouincnt were the lot ol 
those tlisconb'uted with the act. Was there 
iio one now in the whi)le of ('hristendom 
to taki‘ under his protection 
the persecuted re]>res(‘uta- 
tive of orthodoxy ? For a 
long time tlu' comniunify at 
Rome had [)ussessial s])ecial 
repute among ('hristians, for, 
indeed, all the world had Ix'en 
accustomed to look with 
reverence to the ancient 
capital of the world as the 

source of all iin))erial laws 

and ordinances and as the 
ultimate court of aj)})eal in 
all civil questions. In dis- 
[)uted questions men could 
not help considering what 

ristia‘n wSterl", Community at Rome 

1 pagan philo- thought ou tlic debated 
:heyear430.\.i). QiiestioiTs had been 

submitted. Men did not always follow the 
answer they received ; but, neverthekss, 
they had not Cf^ased to inquire, in the 
hope that Rome would be on their side. 
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The bishop of Rome had the coiirai^e to 
take up the cause of the banished Atha- 
nasius ; Julius I. and a l^oinan council 
definitely accepted his doctrine. The 
East held a rival council at . 

Antioch— the first beginninj^ 
of the schism. Men wished 
rather to settle the contro- 
versy. A general council met 
at Sardii'a in 343, but the 
members could not agree. 

The supporters of Arianism 
left the town. Those who 
remained behind wished to 
testify their gratitude to the 
Roman bishoj), Julius, and 
to exjiress the confidence 
which they re])osed in him. 

They therefore jiassed the 
re.iolution that bishops de- john ch 

posed l)y provincial synods ^reat pr«. 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


uy piuviiKKU >;yiiu(iN The great preacher of Constanti- ' inn 

might a])peal to him. 'Ihis nopie, for whom innocout . i. tie- tr(‘at(‘d with dii(‘ r('S|)(‘ct. Rut 
• 1^1- dared against the emperor Valens, i i , 

COn( (‘SSlon was miUiC to Jlim and to whose remains the emperor t liei't' tlu‘y Wei'l*, aiul COUltl 

nersonallv. and onlv in that Theodosius II. paid reverence. (.nioloved 1)V In tiT bisht)l)S 


Churcli and the bishop of the now imperial 
ca})ital had not been able to act freely, but 
Were guided ])y the caprice of the emjieror, 
made it more easy for the Roman bishop 
to press on unchecked to Iiis 
goal, the primacy. If in any 
(piestioii bishojis turned to 
Rome for historical informa- 
tion on the subject, the 
Roman bishop did not deliver 
an opinion, but renden^d a 
(k'cision, as if he had been 
aj)peaU‘d to as judge. He 
issued a “ decretal.” Or if 
he held a synod on some 
qiu'stion he communic'ated 
to otlu'r Churches the resol\i- 
tion passed in a form as if 
they .also had lo eomj)ly with 
it* Such communications 
lofcollti. were, perhaps, not always 
iiiiocoiit.i. de- tr(‘at(‘d with dii(‘ r('sp(‘ct. Rut 


personally, and only in that Theodosius ii. 
])('riod ol imnualiate distress was a har- 
bour of refuge sought. The w’orld soon 
forgot tlu' resolution. Roini' has nevtu' 
lorgottfui it, and has inti'rprtded it to mean 

in th(‘ Roman throne is (he 

What Rome , , 11 1 • h 

Has Never ' appeal 111 all 

^^t't'k'siastiral questions. In 
addition, then', was the torlu- 
nat(* incid(‘nt that the resolutions of the 
('onncil of Sardica wvvv confused in 
western assemblies with the rules laid 
(low’ll by the ('oiincil of j\ica*a. Ronu* 
appli(‘d them, therefon*, as 
resolutions of 3 hat lanious 
first (.ecumenical (’ouncil. The 
Arians who had sc^ceded 
from the C'oiim'il of Sardie'a 
('xpelled the Roman bisho]) 
from the body of t h(‘ ('hurch. 

Athanasius himself wars 
forct'd more than oiu'e to go 
into e.aile. 

Th(‘ enij)eroi\ Vahms (364- 
37S), ])r()(a‘eded to nuaisures 
of niiexamj)led severity 
against all w'ho w’ould not | 
become strict Arians. All 
this could have no other con- 
sequence but lo (‘iihance the ^tril of 
importance of tl,e Roman &LK." 
throne, until at last the view 
rejirescnted by it and m.aintained in 
defiance of allemi)er()rs gained the victory 
at the second a‘cumenical council at Con- 
stantinople in 381. The fact that the eastern 




CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 

A great figure in the war of the doc- 
trines and opponent of Nestorius. 


)aid reverence, he emi>l()yed by lat(‘r bishops 
of Rome as ])ro()f that for a V(‘ry long 
time the “apostolic throne” had been 
accustomed t(.) issia* n^gulations tor other 
('hun luss. fnnoct nt 1.(402 417) followtal 
this line ol p()li('y w'ith signal 
of John suc('ess. In ( oiistantmoj)U‘ 

^ . I'tyzantinism was flourishing 

Chrysostom .... . , 

once mon*. 1 he great orator 

and austere proacluu' of morality, whom 
the p(“ople highly honoured, John Chryso- 
stom, w’as oluioxious to the imperial court, 
and es]H‘<'ially to the em|)re.ss lierself. He 
w’.is sent into exile in 404. 

Innoeenl danal to interveiu' 
for him and to demand his 
re('all. The aiiswau', inde(*d, 
w'as an imperial ord(‘r to staid 
th(‘ exile still lurlher into th(‘ 
desert, and tlu^ nohl(‘ ( liry- 
sostom sank beiK'ath lh(‘ ex- 
ertions ol this jouriH'y. Rut 
thirty years Later if was 
recognised w’iiat injustice 
had l)(‘en done Uim. J'Ik 
emjieror, Theodosius II., had 
his hones brought to ('011- 
stantinople. Wluai the coHiii 
was brought to land the 
'EXANDRIa oinpfTor lell on his knet's 

ro^Nestorlus' iH'fon.' it i'lKl imi>k)rv(l par- 
don for tlu* sins his d(*ceased 
parents liad committed against the inno- 
cent man. Th(‘ beloved remains w'ere laid 
in tlu? imptTial vault. What a triumph 
for the bishop of Ronn* ! He w’as the 

2mj 
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chamj)ion of innocence when no one dared 
to speak, and God in the end justified 
him before the whole world. 

A new doctrinal dispute was kindled 
over the (jiiestion as to how far salvation 
depended on a man s own exertions. Pela- 
gius advanced the j)roposition that man, 
being free, can choose the good and fight 
Disputes through to holiness, and 

* that the grace of God only ren- 

. dered it more easy for him to 
oc fines destiny. Against 

him rose up the greatest and most influ- 
ential of all the fathers of the Church, 
Aurelius Augustinus, bishop cd Hippo 
Regius in Numidia, who died in 430. 
According to him, true freedom consists 
in the ability to attain on(‘’s destined 
development. The sinful man no longer 
possesses this liberty, and only the grace 
of God can redei'in him and make him 
holy. Prlagius turned to the east. There 
tlie view pr(*v^'liled that the divine grace 
and human freedom co-oj)(‘rated in the 
conv(‘rsion of anv man. 


'I'wo synods in Pali‘stine declared tliem- 
selves for Pelagius, but Innocent of Rome 
decided against him. Augustine held this 
u]) in triumph bidore his oj)poii(‘nt, “ Roma 
locuta, causa finita (Rome has sjioken, 
(he disi)ute is decided). He may only have 
meant by this that if the “ apostolic 
throne had declared the teaching of Pela- 
gius to be an innovation, it could not 
belong to the ti'acliings of the old Church, 
but still Rome could henceforth make good 
use of tliis saying as evidenc<‘ coming 
from the greatest of all ('hurchmen, that 
Rome had the right to speak the last 
word in all ecclesiastical disputi's. 

Nevertheless, though the Church had 
laid this splendid foundation for Ihc* estab- 
lishment of the ])rimacv. certain ol its 
members dis])uted the supremacy of Rome. 
This was seen again in this very disjiute. 
Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, was 
firmly convinced that Pelagius was no 
P heretic. He blamed the 

ofulr African bishops for having 

w * D2 f attacked a man of so perfect 

We.Ur« Rival 

guidance of Augustine at a council at 
Carthage in 418, openly d^^clared their 
opposition to this decision of the bishop of 
Rome and gained the victory, so that in the 
end even Zosimus condemned Pelagius. 
The victors, however, were soon made 
harmless. In 428 the Vandal^^ crossed 
over to Africa, and not only ravaged the 
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beautiful land, but also rendered the 
Church powerless. Rome was freed of its 
most powerful rival in the west. 

In the east at that time the attempt 
was being made to reduce to fixed formulas 
the doctrine concerning the person of 
Christ and of the union of the divine and 
the human in Him. Two theological 
.schools had tried their ingenuity on the 
qiu.'stion. The Alexandrians set out to 
establish the redemption as a divine act, 
and, therefore, ein])hasised the divine 
nature in Christ ; their war-cry became 
the designation of the mother of Jesus 
ns “ Parent of G-od ” (theotokos). Their 
opponents of the school of Antioch taunted 
them with tlu* denial of the true humanity 
of the Redeemer. 

The main thought l)y which they \wm 
led was a moral one. 'fhe Rt^knuner is 
for us the tyj)e of moral union with God. 
But He can be that only if a free moral 
developimuit of His humanity remains 
possible'. Thus they laid every stress 
on His humanity. The union of the 
divine and the human in Him is only 
a moral one — ^in tlu^ same way that 
(rod dwells in other pious men. Their 

. . opi)()nents retorted that tlu^;V 

Nestonus * ^ 

Appeals between the Re- 

o ome redeeiiKid. 

Nestorius, the ]>atriarcli of Constantinople, 
had come from this school of Antioch. In 
sermons he fought against the shibboleth, 
“ Parent of God.” Against him rose Cyril 
of Alexandria. In order to win a powerful 
ally, he turned to th(' bishop of Ronu; with 
the declaration that, ” according to ancient 
custom in the Church inquiry must be made 
at Rome in the case of disputed questions.” 
('destine 1. listened gladly and demanded 
a recantation from Nestorius. 

The em]:)eror, Theodosius IT., there- 
upon called the third oecumenical council 
at Ephesus in 431. Cyril and his 
supporters declared Nestorius deposed, 
and the Roman envoys confirmed the 
sentence. The opposite ])arty replied by 
deposing Cyril and his friends. I^oth sides 
turned to the emperor. At last, in 432, 
the majority agreed to a formula which 
attempted to cut away the most irrecon- 
cilable points in the two doctrines. 
Nestorius was given up to the revenge 
of his enemies, and died in mi.sery. The 
re.sult of this dispute was the severance of 
the Nestorians from the imperial Church. 
In the year 440 Leo I. became bishop of 
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Rome, and his roign of twenty-one years 
was devoted to the one object of accus- 
toming the world to the belief that the 
successor of Peter was the head of entire 
Chi istendom. Whoever ventured to desert 
the rock, Peter, lost connection with Christ 
and had no part in the kingdom of (}od. 
The views of the Alexandrians were repre- 
sented in their most crude and exaggerated 
form by Eutyches, the old archimandrite 
of Constantino[)le. Christ, he taught, 
after His incarnation had but one nature, 
His humanity having been, as it were, 
wallowed uj) by His divinity. 

Eutyches was (U* posed at a synod .at 
Constantin ojdci 
held under tlie 


don in 451, which condemned Ncstoriu.s 
as well as Eutyches, Leo’s “ Letter to 
Flavian ” was made the basis of the 
decision. The feeling which this victory 
of the Roman throne produced is sluown 
by the rise of the legend that Leo had 
placed his letter on the tomb of vSt. Peicr 
and prayed that he would change any- 
thing wrong that was contained in it, and 
that on the next morning an alteration 
by the apostle’s hand had been actually 
found. 

But the supporters of the condemned 
Alexandrian dogma, the monophysites 
of the east, did not abandon tin* struggle. 

And again it was 
the emperors 


patriarch Fla- 
vian. He a])- 
pealed to Rome, 
as did Fla\ ian. 
Leo 1. demand(‘d 
an exa('t report, 
in order that he 
might (lec'ide by 
virtue of tlu' 
apostolic autho- 
rity. He (l(‘ci(led 
in his famous 
“ Lettei to Fla- 
vian ” against 
Eutyches, and 
t.hus against 
nu)no[)hysitisrn. 
But th(' east did 
not wish to allow 
itself to be rukal 
by Rome. The^ 
einj)eror called a 
council at Ephe- 
sus in 44(), and 
entrusted the 



who, led by poli- 
tical considera- 
tions, undertook 
to dictate their 
own views to tlu* 
Church and to 
impress them by 
force. Leo L, 
thi‘. 'I'liracian, 
banished tlu' 
heads of the 
monophysites ; 
on ih(^ other 
hand, Basil iscus 
extollt‘d mono- 
physitism as the 
exclusive stati* 
religion and con- 
demned the let ter 
of Leo. Zeno 
again forbade' 
men to tf)ucli 
ujK)n these points 
of doclriiu' which 
had bee'll se: 


post of pivsident one of rome’S oldest churches heitly elisputcel 

to the successor The church of St Mary in Aracodi is one of Rome’s most ancient in the last e e'll- 
j.|| Christian buildings, dating fr9m the sixth century. Photo : Alinari. ||njs; 


[lassionate aiiel unscrupulous Dioscurus of 
Alexanelria, the patron of Juityches. His 
intimidating apjx'arance prevented the 
Roman enve)ys from securing an audience, 
the doctrine of Eutyches was ratified, and 
all its o])])onents, even Leo of Remie, were 
declared to be dej)osed. I'he emperor 
approved of these resolutions. The parly 
which at this “ synod ot bandits ” was in 
the minority fell back all the more on the 
supjiort of the bisho]) of Rome, declaring 
more and more strongly that the (U'cision 
lay with him. The end of the burning 
dispute w'as that at th(' council at Chalce- 


annulled oik'c more' the resolutions 01 the 
last (i-eneral C'ouncil of ('halcedon. 'I'lic 
bisho]) of Rome broke off all ('cclesiastical 
relations with the east. For thirty-fiv*' 
years (484 -519) the imjierial ( huri h was 
divided. Justinian I. (5.37-5^5) <d 
succeeded Jit the fifth (ecumenical council 
at Constantinoj)le in n'conlirming these 
resolutions of Chalcedon. 

The result was that the ('xtroiiK? mono- 
physit(\s sevcH'd themselves Irom tlu; 
Chiin'h and formed in(le))endent com- 
munitit's, especially in Egy])t, Syria, IVrsia, 
Armenia, and Abyssinia. The rejc'ction of 
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A Bishop Appoints 
100,000 

Priests Deacons 


— wandcTcd through 


the resolutions of Chalcedon and the 
recognition of the “ bandit synod at 
Ephesus are common to all. 

In Syria, and also in Egypt, the mono- 
physites termed themselves “ Jacobites*' 
after the man who, in the first period after 
the separation from the im]ierial Church, 
»vas the spiritual head of this entire party. 

J acob Barradai for 
thirty years — after 
becoming monophysitic 
bishop of Edessa in 541 
the whole of Nearer 
Asia disguised as a beggar, and, sparing 
no exertions, everywhere collected and 
encouraged his scattered fellowd^elievers, 
organised communities. ap|)ointed many 
bishops, and “ fully one hundn.'d thousand 
priests and deacons.” In Asia Minor, it is 
true, the imperial Church prevailed, but 
in th(‘ patriarchate of Antioch for a time 
almost the entire jioiMilation became 
Jacobite. The ho])e of reconciling the mono- 
physitos with the Church would not let 
the question once raised drop, even within 
the imperial Church. How, if a com- 
promise were offered tlie discontented 
party by the admission tliat the Redeemer 
liad only one will, even if He had two 
natures ? Thus the monophysite disjuite 
jiassed into the monothelitic. The same 
aspect of events was jiresented as before, 
the eastern Church hanging in the most 
comjdetc dejiondence on tlie state, and 
the life of the state wasting away in 
ecclesiastical controversies. 

There was the saint' result as before. At 
the sixth (rcumenical council at ('onstanti- 
nople, in (>80. the encyclical letter of Po])e 
Agatho was made the basis of the decision, 
and the resolution was sent to him for con- 
firmation. There’were two wills in Christ. 
The former pope, Honorius, was solemnly 
and vigorously condemned as aiT execrable 
heretic, who had assented to an irregular 
imperial formula. Agatho conhrmt'd tliis 
condemnation of his ju'edecessor, ” who 
by mean treacJttny had 
tried to overthrow the 
unsullied faith.” This, at 
a time when the in fall i- 


Pope Brands 
Kis Predecessor 
as a Heretic 


bility of the ])o]ie was not yet declared, 
must have assured to the “apostolic 
throne ” the reputation of a disinterested 
vindicator of orthodoxy. 

Controversies over dogma were followed 
by disputes as to ]')ictures and images. 
By the beginning of the eighth century 
the worship of images had reached such a 


j)itch in the east that the more thoughtful 
became anxious. Images were invited to 
act as god-parents, and men even scraped 
the colour off them in order to use it 
for purposes of consecration. The 
energetic emperor, Leo III., the Isaurian 
(717-741), ventured on the command to 
liang the pictures so high as to make it 
impossible for worshippers to kiss them. 

His son and successor, Constantine V., 
undertook the systematic persecution of the 
friends of image worship. They were im- 
jirisoned, scourged, and their noses and ears 
were cut off. I'hc popes protested. More 
than once they hurled the terrible bolts of 
(‘X comm unicat ion at all foes ot image 
w orship. But for many decades, according 
to the imperial orders, the images were 
repeatedly torn down and raised again. 
In the end the Roman view gained a 
decisive victory : the em])rcss, Theodora, 
in 842 caused the resolutions of the 
seventh council to be reinforced and cele- 
brated the festival of orthodoxy. 

I f, now, it was possible to deprive Rome of 
its glory as champion of immaculate ortho- 
doxy, then its claim to the first rank in the 
Church could be repudiated. Search was 
made forsomegroundof complaint, 
^ic ory ^ priitext was found in the 

Rome Rome to respect the 

ancient faith and customs. Rome 
ordered fasting on Saturday. It permitted 
the use of milk, butter, and cheese during 
the first week of J.ent. It did not tolerate 
the marriage of priests. 

When Pope Nicholas I., therefore, 
declared himself for the de[)osed patriarch 
of Constantinople and against his succes- 
sor, Photius, the latter impeached the 
Roman Church of heresy on account of 
these innovations, and obtained from a 
council in 867 the deposition and banish- 
ment of the pope. Nicholas pronounced 
excommiinicalion against him and his 
followers. In 1053, fhe patriarch of 
Constant iiio[)le, IMichael Caerularius, 
renewed the cliargcs against Rome, adding 
the new heresy that Rome, in the Holy 
Eucliarist , used unleavened bread, after the 
manner of the Jews. When negotiations 
for peace proved vain, the papal legates 
laid a letter of excommunication on the 
altar of the church of St. Sophia, and 
Michael, with the other patriarchs of the 
east, put the Roman Church under the 
ban in 1054. The Churches of the east and 
west were permanently severed. 

Wilhelm Walther 



EUROPE 

SECOND DIVISION 

EASTERN EUROPE 

From Ihe Sundering of Rome lo the 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Witli the partition of Ujie “ World Empire*' of Rome 
into East and West, the History of Europe also divides 
into two main streams ; not indeed without their points 
of contaet, hut followinji distinct courses until tlie shock 
of the French Revolution brings all the nations of 
Europe into closer political relations. 

In our next division, therefore, we trace the course of 
events in Eastern Europe duriiiK this period. The West 
is Latin, Keltic, Tiaitonic ; the East is Creek, Monj^olian, 
Slavonic. At first its history is that of the Roman 
Empire as it survived in the East — the Creek or 
Hv/.antine P'lnpire. Hut new peoples appear on the 
scene from the rej^ions beyond the Danube, whither the 
Roman power had not penetrated. 

These are in part of Mon>»olian or Tartar ori};in : I Inns, 
Avars, Hulj»arians, then Magyars or Hunj-arians ; in part 
Aryan Slavs; southwards, the Serbs and Croalians ; the 
Western Slavs or Czechs of Hohemia ; the Eastern Slavs 
of Poland and Russia. Finally come the ISIonj^oli.in 
Turks, creatinj*' the Ottoman Empire, the smj^le 
ay;;^ressive Mohammedan element among the Christian 
peoples of the West. 

Thus the nations whose story w'e here record are 
those of the Halkan peninsula ; of Hungary and Hohemia, 
which form the bulk of the composite Austrian Empire 
of to-day ; of Poland, and of Russia. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SECOND DIVISION OF EUROPE 

The above map is at once historical and geographical, showing as it does the principal peoples of Eastern 
Europe in the countries of their origin or occupation, and the different empires, kingdoms, and states that arose 
out of the wreckage of the Roman empire, together with the territories of Byzantium throughout the chequered 
career of that great power. Most of the ancient and famous towns that figured in the continually changing 
history of Eastern Europe, from the fall of Rotqe to the eve of the Napoleonic era. are also indicated, 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 


By R. Nisbel Bain, M.A. 


origin of the status of vSonth-c'astuni 
^ Eiir()])u must Ih‘ sou^^ht in the history 
of the East Roinau Empire. We have 
long outlived the eurious prejudka' which 
affected to regard “ the Lower Empire,” 
or “ the Ey/antine Empir(‘” — both names, 
by the way, are absolutely without his- 
t(.)rical sanction as lit only to be relegated 
to the limbo of things best forgotten. 
It is doubtful, even now, if wo realise 
ade(]uately the excellence of the immense 
and imj)osing edifice which Justinian 
fminded, and L(‘o the Tsaurian comphded. 
Yet, if stability and vitality, if j)()wer ot 
cohesion and recup('rative virtue, be the 
true tests of political efficiency, then th(‘ 
East Roman lunpire must bo pronounced 
one of th(' most marvellous political 
organisms which evc-r existed. 

The same ('thnographical revolution 
which bridgt'd over the gap between 
aiuT'iit and inediieval history in the 
west operat(’d in the east likewise, 
but w'ith this great difference : while 
the old order of things in the west 
vanished at the first touch of the nfew 
« , , ’barbarian hordes, in 

Western . 

Brule Force empire gradually tians- 

iormed and assimilated 
the new elements without suffering irre- 
parable damage to itself for many cen- 
turies. The unique situation of the imperial 
city ; the more pliable and adajitable 
genius of the Greeks (for from Justinian 
onwards the Hellenic element predom- 
inates) ; the intellectual superiority of the 
Constantinopolitan government, which in- 
vented and triumphantly ajiplied tlu; 
science of diplomacy when brute force 
was, everywhere else, the ultima ratio — 


thes(' were the most salient advantages 
which (Miabled the riilcMS of New Rome 
not only to vvi'atlu'r the earlier and more 
li'rribli^ tempests of the transmigration 
[leriod, but also to iirovide against siinilai 
[lerils in th(‘ futiire. 

The first barliarians with whom the 
reconstituted empire had to do w^('r(‘ the 
Slavs. As early as 449 one of the numerous 
branches of this great family, possibly 
the Serbs, established themselves along 
the northern banks of the Danuln', ex- 
timding as far westwards as 


Dalmatia. An anciimt and 
respiH'table tradition claims 


Mingling 
of Slavs and 

Bulgarians Justinian (“ Upravda ”*) 

and Eelisarius (“ Vid'char”) as m(‘mbi'rs ol 
this race. Sonu'what later, about the end 
of the sixth cimtury, th(' Eulgarians, 
a Finno-Ugrian race, migrat(‘d from the 
steppes between tlu' Don and the Dniejier, 
settled in Mresia, and, by the ninth century, 
were completely Slavi('ised in their niwv 
surroundings. Eoth races became the 
nominal subjects of the ernjiire, which 
aimed at making thejn si'rve th(' double 
purpose of buffer- j)rovinces towards the 
north, and n'cruiting grounds for tlu 
imperial generals, while preserving a local 
autonomy. Eut the Eulgarians, who re- 
mained heathens for two centuries after 
their inclusion witliiii the confines ot 
the emj)ire, were too martial a race to 
submit to any yoke for long. The cm])ir(‘ 
was continually at war with them ; 
more than once they besieged Constanti- 
nople itself, and tlieir onslaughts were 
the more perilous as they coincided with 
the interminable attacks of the Arabs from 
the south. Dining a considerable portion 
of this period the Bulgarian hosts must 
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have included the Servians also as sub- 
ject auxiliari(‘S. Ibilf^Miia and Servia wen* 
conveiiefl to ('hristiaiiity about th(' same 
time (about <Sf)4 ^5b7) by the famous 
ortliodox missionari(*s ('yril and Metho- 
dius and theii followers. 

Th(’ process was a('('(*l(‘rated by political 
considerations, and had important political 
('onsecpu‘nc(‘s. Two n(‘W kiuf;- 
doms, for whose' alliance' east 
and west coiuja'ted, arose* 
within tlie Ikilkan })eninsula. 
The first indt'j)endent Se-rvian kini^doni - 
fouinU'd by Ik'ler in ^y 2 was of (*ompara- 
lively brief duration ; but lh(' Ihil^^arian 
kin;^dom of l>oiis and Simeon laste'd for 
hVo hundrc'd ye'aisainl overshadoweel the' 
('astern emj)ir(‘ itse'll. At the ])eriod of 
its ^R'atest ('xpansion the Hul|.:^arian 
realm stre'tc'lu'd from the Danube and 
Drave to tlu' Rhodope* and Rindus ran^^e'S, 
einbrae'inf," the whole \ all(.'y ol the Danube, 
nearly tlu* whok* of 'I'lirace', and larf^e* parts 
of Thessaly, MaeH'donia, and Kpii us. 

In the eastern enij)ire first came 

into (’ontact with anotlu'r Slavonic race — 
the Russians, who, a few years previously, 
had established themsc'lves under their 
Norse* k'aders at Kie'v on ])nie|)('i, im- 
nu'diati'ly abuUin/4 on the* vast soiith- 
t*asf('rn st('|)pe's. It was an iek'al resting-- 
place and starting-point for j)redatory 
l)arbarians with a taste* for ad\('nturi'. 
Ii) ()07 ()k'f», prince ol Kiev, imj)os(‘d a 
lu'avy tribute upon C()nstantinot)le : but 
his successor, l{-or, in(j45 made* a perpetual 
[)ea<'e with tlu' (irc'e'ks and ( hristianity 
be^^an to permeate “ the* land of the Russ.” 

In ()55 the Russian j)rinc('ss Olga was 
christened at ('onstantinople, though it 
was not ill ()()o that \dadimir the (ireat, 
who two ye'ars pn'viously had been 
baptised at (du'rson in the Crimea, on 
which occasion he marrii'd the (ireek 
princess Arna, forcibly converted the 
Kievlyans to the new faith with the 
assistance of orthodox missionaries. Hence- 
forth the n'lations betwe('n 
the two state's wi'ie almost 
uniformly friendly ; vSvya- 
tislav, prince of Kiev (945- 
972), even aided the Greeks against the 
Bulgarians ; but during the latter part ol 
the tenth and the beginning of the ek’venth 
century the intercourse l)ctwecn Constan- 
tinople and Kiev was interrupted by the 
interminable Bulgarian wars which en- 
grossed the attention of the emperors of 
the Macedonian dynasty. During the 
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interval the young Russian Church, under 
Yaroslav the (beat (1019-1054), became 
virtually autocephalous. 

Hitherto the most potent weapon of 
the impi'rial city on the Bosphorus, a 
weapon far more effectual than dijdomacy, 
H'gular armies, or Greek lire, because it had 
a moral aim and a supernatural sanction, 
was the orthodox religion. But at the 
beginning of the eighth century the very 
loundations of the orthodox religion 
were undermined by the rationalistic 
movement known as iconoclasm. Ther^ 
( an be no doubt that a closoi' acquaint- 
ance with Mohammedanism as a religion 
piomotc'd sce])ticism as to the central 
\erities ol ('hristianity among the more 
spi'culati\'e Byzantines. esi)ccially in the 
eastern pro\'inc('s ol the ('inpire. 

I'o such theorists a di'ism lik(* the religion 
ol Islam would seem ('learer, purer, and 
more natural than the highly-developed 
dogmatic system of ('hi istianity, with 
its intricate, interpretative ritual. The 
emperors of tin* Jsaurian and Armenian 
dynasties, who rc'igned Irom 717 to 867, 
tlu'inselves more Oriental than Hellenic, 
and certainly stati'smen rather than 
War theologians, imagined that the 
readiest way to defend ortho- 
gams against tlu* onslaught of 

a (k'istic philosophy was to 
abolish or at least to curtail as much as 
possible ('\'('r\’thing symbolical in religion 
as Ix'ing parasitical, or at best supi'illuous, 
and therefore more liable to attack from 
outsick'is. Hence their o})en, persistent 
war against the icons, or images. It was 
the same principle, in a less extreme form, 
as that winch moves the more rjestructive 
section of the higher critics of our own 
day to eliminate the miraculous element 
from Scri[)ture. But strong men though 
the iconoclastic emjx*rors were, th(*y were 
not strong enough to reform orthodoxy. 
The sole result of all their efforts in this 
direction was the division of the empire 
for a century and a half into two fiercely 
antagonistic cam])s, whoso hostility seri- 
ously weakened both the ('hurch and the 
commonwealth. Historically, the ultimate 
victory of the opposing, or icondulist, 
party meant the triumph of the Hellenic 
and Slavonic over the Oriental elements 
in the empire. 

Tlie two following centuries (867-1018) 
were a period of recovery.and re-expansion 
under the princes of the great Macedonian 
dynasty. Its salient features are the 
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systematic conversion of the southern 
Slavs, and their subsequent life and death 
struggle vdth the empire hn' tlu' hegemony 
of South-eastern Europe. All the previous 
wars had been, more or less, ])lundering 
raids ; these later wars were for political 
ascendancy. Finally, at a terrible cost, 
the empire prevailed, and Basil lU (q7b-- 
1025) fficc more extended its limits to 
the DrdjiAbe. 

Witltij^ the same period occurred an 
event M^apital importance to the Slavonic 
race which, rouglily speaking, 

at that(^®. occujhed the wliole ol C(‘ntral 
Europe^TO'iU the Baltic to tlic Danube. 
That event was the intrusioji of lln' 
Magyars, or Hungarians, d'he Magyars, 
presumal'»ly an Ugro-Finnic racr, tliough 
the real origin c.f this interesting j>eoj)le is 
still a riddle, are first heard of on the right 
bank of the Don. the Lelx'dia or Eivadia 
of (beck chronicles. Ex])elled theiict' 
by th(^ nnae numerous Pechenegs, they 
took refuge in “ Etelcuin,’' as the* ('onteni- 
porary Gn'cks called th(‘ districts roughly 
corresponding to I^xlolia and Moldavia, 
and were ininiediati'ly, cS() > or 
enlistc'd in the servii'c^ of tlu* (‘m])eror 
^ . L(’o VI., against the Ihilgarians. 

Changing ^.hi,,pai„yArj)ad, 

‘ ^ the X’ereczke 

of Curop^ . ^ It it 

pass into what is now the 

“ Alfold,” or great llungaiian ])lain, but 
which then formed the eastern jiortion ol 
the vast, shadowy empire ot iMoravia, 
extending from Prague to tlu'. Diave and 
the Vistula. By ()05 the Magyars had 
occupicxl the waiole of this ])lain, S(‘parating 
permanently the northern and wvstern 
Slavs from their southern and eastern 
brethren, and thus changing tlic face (d 
Central Europe. 

For. nearly a ('entiiry after tlie honfog- 
lalas,” or “ occujiation,” as Hungarian 
historians call it, the Magyars continiual 
to be pagan and predatory, ravaging cast 
and west imitartially. Tamed at last by 
the disasters of Augslnirg in 955 and 
Adrianoplc in 970, they set about putting 
their house in order. For some time it was 
doubtful whether they would acce])t 
Christianity from Pope or Patriarch. 
Proximity favoured the eastern Church, 
and the first Hungarian prelate. Hierothus, 
consecrated “ Bishop of Turkia,” came 
from Constantinople. ^ 

But as the Byzantine enijiire grew 
stronger and stronger under the Macc'- 
donian dynasty, fear of a neighbour so 


formidable and so near moved tlie 
Plungarian duke, Geza, to solicit mission- 
aries from Piligrim, bishop of Passau. The 
cjuestion to w'hich branch of the Church 
the Magyars wTie to belong was settled, 
once for all, when Saint Stephen accej)ted 
the kingly crown from the hands ol the 
Pope, Sylvester IT, in 1001. ('hristianity 
r'k • *• was not, however, dehnitely 
EsUbllshla' Hiui^ai y till the 


in Hungary 


beginning of the twellth cen- 


tury, and even then a 1 irge 
pagan population, constantly reinforced 
from the outer barbarians- notably the 
( umanians, or Huns, who wiMi’ jilanted in 
large coloni(‘s Ix'yond th(^ 'fht iss had to 
be tolerated. 

Fortunately, the imnu'diati' successors 
of St. Stephen W(‘re men of valour 
and gemius, quite equal to tlu* double 
task, dilhcult as it was, of presc'iving 
domestic order and, at thi‘ same tiiiu', ot 
asserting the indejiendence of the young 
central kingdom alike against the eastern 
and the west(Tii empires, both of which 
reiieatedly I'ndeavoun'd to nxlucc' it to the 
condition of a \’assal state'. One (d these 
early princes, St. J.adislaiis (1077 
conquered and Christianisc'd ('loatia. His 
successor, Coloman, w('nt still further, and 
exte'iided the boundaries of Hungary to 
the sea, successfully contesting tlu' posses- 
sion of Dalmatia and its islands w'ith the* 
rising young Venetian re])ubli(\ This wvis 
the beginning of the struggle, c('ntiiiies 
long, betvv(‘(‘n Hungary and Vemice lor tlx' 
command of the Aelriatic, w^hich ultimate*ly 
resulted in the' trinm[)h of the latter. 

'file most elangeroiis pe'i ioel for Hnngai y 
was when the ('e)miu‘nian elynasiy re- 
store'el lor the last time' the* snpre'inacy ol 
the e'astern empire. During the gkaaons 
reign e)f Aranucl li(So), Ijimse'll a 

semi -Magyar— he was the grandson ot 
St. Ladislaus this danger became* acute*. 
Manuel treated the Hungaiian throne' as 
if it we're a family ])ossession ; but he* was 
te)e) much e)ccu[)ied elsewlu'ie* 
ungary a attempt te) e'e)neiue'r the* 
p ce)untry, anel e)n tlie ce)llaj^se 

of his dynasty, she)itly alter 
his death, Hungary e)nce me)re became a 
cemquering j)e)wer. This (117J iie/>) is 
the perie»d of the aceiuisitie)n e)f the)se 
“ banates,” or ])rotective marches, Rama, 
or Xe)rth Be)snia, Macso, or Xe^rth Servia, 
and Szoreny, e)r West Wallachia, whie li 
se) lemg prote'cted Hungary fre)m the 
incursions e)f her se)uthcrn neighbe)uis. 
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The thirteenth rciitiiry, however, was a 
period of dire calamity and complete disin- 
tegration. The degeneracy of the Arpad 
dynasty, the consequent domination of a 
lawless and conscienceless oligarchy, the 
Tartar cataclysm (1240-1243), the hap- 
hazard r(;-p(‘opling of the ruined kingdom 
with s(ani-j)agan elements, like theCuman- 
ians, resulting in a general 
Prcdominai\cc savagery affecting 

® the dynasty itself — all these 

^ visitations and their cumula- 

tive* el feed deMne)nstrated that Hungary must 
Ik* ri'ge'nerated irom withenit if she were to 
remain a me'inhe'rof the Christian conimon- 
we*alth. 'I'he Holy See, therefe)re, wisely 
inte‘1 veiled ; the last Arpad was hunted 
down, anel the^ ire)n discipline of feudalism, 
administere-d by the great princes e)f the 
\e‘aj)olitan liranch of the henise of Anjeni 
(1 5()<S 1 »(S2), raised the fallen kingdom 
once* more* Irom her ashes to an unprece- 
de'ide'd degre*e* of ]K)wer and si)lendour. 

Me*<'mwhile, the Halkan peninsula had 
be'come* j)re‘de)minantly Slaveinic. The 
(ire'ek enijiire disaptieared from Europe. 
Its suj)j)lanter, the fenuhil empire of 
I^omania, withering rapidly in uncongenial 
soil, had, within a few ye*ars of its founda- 
tion, virtually shrunk within the walls of 
('onstanlinople. It was an easy task for 
Michae*! Paleologus, in 1261, with the aid 
of the* (ie*noe‘se* and the Venetians, to 
e:leanse tlie orthodox cajhtal from the 
Latin de-bris. Hut the new emjhre was but 
a shadow ot the; old one. Its r(*storation 
was mainly asiie'cessfiil commercial spc'cu- 
latioii ein the* ])art of the Italian maritime 
e'iti(*s. 'Pile' (iree‘ks were from the outset 
too lu'avily burdened by their obligations 
to lhe*ir ailie*s to profit by their dedusivc 
gooel feirtuiu*. They could jiay their debts 
only by reducing their armaments, and 
e'ol lapse was the inevitable if long-post- 
peme'd result. Anyhenv, from the beginning 
of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
fourternth century Serbs and Bulgars 
^ triumphed over Greeks and 

Latins alike, and divided the 


inheritance of Constantine be- 
at variance Unfortunately for 

themselves, and for Europe, the great 
Nemanyidie and Asyeni Le dynasties, 
which represented Servia and Bulgaria 
respectively, were constantly at war with 
their neighlxnirs and with each other, and 
the intermixture of religious with political 
questions — such, for example, astl.e rivalry 
of the two young autocephdous Churches 
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and the proselytising efforts of the Popes, 
to whom more than one “ rex Slavorum ” 
owed his kingly crown — prevented any- 
thing like stability. Another more insidious 
but none the less powerful solvent was 
the Bogomil heresy. This unnatural and 
antisocial revival of manichseism, which 
established itself in Bulgaria between 927 
and 968, and by the end of the fourteenth 
century had permeated all the Slavonic 
races of the Balkan peninsula, though 
most virulent and indomitable in Bosnia, 
struck at the roots of domestic, social, ancl 
political life, and was one of^ the most 
powerful contributory sources of the com- 
paratively easy triumphs of the Turks over 
the outwardly imi^osing but inwardly 
rotten Slavonic kingdoms. 

The Turks, on the other hand, when 


they first appeared above the European 
horizon — conquest of Gallipoli, 135b — 
were uniquely cqui})ped for a career of 
conquest. Already they alone of all 
nations possessed in the “ Jcnicheri,” a 
regular standing army recruited from the 
llower of the conquered populations and 
bound together by the indissoluble ties 
of a discipline which was a tenet of their 


The Turk 
Equipped for 
Conquest 


religion. How could the self- 
willed, undisciplined hosts of 
South-eastern Europe stand 
before veterans whose first and 


last duty was absolute obedience to their 
leaders ? Five years after the transference 
of their capital from Broiissa to Adrianojde, 
the forces of the united Slavonic king- 
doms were annihilated on the field of 


Kossovo in 1389. The gallant attempt of 
the feudal chivalry of Hungary and 
Wi'stern Europe to stem their progress 
failed miserably on the held of Nicopolis 
in 1396. By tlie end of the century their 
empire stretched Irom the Danube to 
Thessaly. 

The destruction of Sultan Bajazet 1 . by 
Tamerlane the Tartar, or more correctly 
Tatar, at Angora, in 1402, presented 
Christendom with the only real opportunity 
it has ever had for expelling the Turks from 
Europe at next to no cost. The oppor- 
tunity was neglected ; the young Osmanli 
empire was allowed a quarter of a century 
to recover from its wounds, and by that 
time the fate of the southern Slavonic 


lands was sealed. For the next 500 years 
they are ^jimply Turkish sandjaks, or 
military districts, with no history of 
their own. Constantinople owed its brief 
respite to the energetic intervention of 
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the Hungarians, who were routed, indeed, 
at Varna in 1444 owing to the undisciplined 
impetuosity of the feudal chivalry, but, 
under Jan^s Hunyadi and his son 
Matthias, hdd the balance equal during 
the critical last half of the fifteenth century. 
The victories of these extraordinary men, 
which so astounded their contemporaries; 
were due principally to their consummate 
generalship. They were the first to demon- 
strate that a skilfully-handled, regular 
army of Europeans was a match for almost 
any number of jenicharics (janiesaries) 
and spahis however brave, unless the 
odds were absolutely ovcrwliclining, as at 
Mohacs in 1526. 

The Hunyadis were materially assisted 
by a new nationality, the Wallachs-#-froni 
which they themselves wore descend(‘d — 
who founded semi-independent })rinci- 
oalities in Moldavia (i^^54-iJ5()), and in 
wallachia It is evident 

from the earliest known coins of the 
Wallachs that their rulers were Slavs 


of the Ruthenian, or Idttle Russian, stock, 
and originally vassals of the Hungarian 
Crown. The official language of the 
Hos[)()dars of Moldavia and Wallachia was 


Descendants 
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Ruthenian for centuries to 
come, though the people over 
which they ruled seem to have 
been the descendants of 


Trajan’s Roman colonies and spoke a 
language in some resj)ects even closer to 
Latin than cither Italian or Spanish. 

The independence of the Hosj)odars was 
necessaiily short lived. Their principaliti(‘s 
traversed the -line of least resistance to the 


Turkish advance, and, at the best of times, 
they were dependent either upon Hungary 
or Poland, according to circumstances 
and political exigencies. Wallachia paid 
tribute to the Porte as early as ijqb, 
Moldavia not till 1513. But their ,com- 
[)arative distance from Stamboul enabled 
them to maintain sonn^ pretence of auton- 
omy at the worst periods of their checiuered 
history, and the Turks themselves regarded 
the Damibian principalities as something 
higher than the down-trodden provinces 
of Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Greece. 
In the figurative language of the Divan 
they were “ the two wings ” by means of 
which the Padishah could take further 
flights northwards. 

When Hungary also was finally sub- 
merged beneath the Turkish deluge in 1543 
a third vassal principality, Transylvania, 
was added to the two Danubian “ wings.” 


Still more remote from the Turkish 
capital, Transylvania consequently en- 
joyed a still larger measure of autonomy 
than Wallachia and Moldavia, and was 
even strong enough at times to take up 
an entirely independent attitude and 
successfully play Turkey off against tlu^ 
emperor, who was for long, and not un- 

N.«on.l "“f 

« . . . dangerous enemy than the 

^'Jider the Pro- 
testant princes ol the houses of 
Bethlcn and Rakoezy in j)ai lic nlar (ibij- 
1648), Transylvania occui)icd a command- 
ing position, which enabled her to act as 
the champion and guarantor of the con- 
stitutional privileges and the religious 
liberties ol the Hungarians generally. 
Her political mission was to keep alive 
the Magyar nationality during the terribk^ 
Turkish domination and the scarcely less 
mischievous anti-national Catholic re- 
action which aimed deliberately at lh(‘ 
denationalisation of Hungary. 

The Hungarians as a nation took but 
a minor part in th(‘ final deliv(Mance of 
their country from the Turkisli yok(\ 
Indeed, during tln^ sixteen years war 
which was teiniinat(‘d by the Peace ol 
Karlovic, in i()()(), their most brilliant 
national rt'presentative, IniK' T()k()ly. 
figured cons|)icuously on th(' Turkish side. 
It is also worthy of remark that the lull 
limits of the anciiMit kingdom ol Ste])hen 
were never recovered. It is tru(‘ that by 
thePeac(‘of Passarovic, in 17 iq, most of (he 
old border banates, comprising Wallachia 
west of the Alula, and tlu' nortli(‘rn paits 
of Bosnia and Servia, weie t{‘in|)nrarily 
wrested from the Porte, but the I'lirks 
H'gained ihem all by th(‘ Pi'ace ol Bel- 
grade in 173(1, even including tlii' fortress 
of Belgrade itself, which had belonged 
from time immemorial to Hungary, but 
forms |)art ol modern Ser\ia. 

We now turn from South-eastern to 


Central luirojie, which, as early as th(! 
'vu n u seventh century, seems to have 
he zee s peopled by numerous 

TiT p I branches of the Slavonic family, 
* but of these only the two 

principal ones, the Cz(‘chs ancl the Poles, 
need liere occupy us. In the middle of 
the seventh century we find the former 
located in the modern BolKunia and owning 
some loose allegiance to Charles the 
Great. From Germany also the O.echs 
received their Christianity about 814, the 
traces of the earlier mission of Cyril and 
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Mi'thodius having vanisiied irretrievably; 
and till 97,;, when the bishopric of Prague 
was (‘stablished, the vast Bohemo- 
Moravian realm, which then extended as 
far as the modern (ialicia, was ecclesias- 
tically j)art of the dioc(*se of Ratisbon. 

P)()liemia was never able to found aper- 
mammt Slavonic state in Central Europe. 

^ (i(‘rman influences were too 

G2rman 

Culture in b(“sides, as alr(*ady men- 

tiemed, the intrusion of the 
Magyars cut herolf from her natural allies, 
th(‘ southern and (‘astern Slavs, (ierman 
()i()ximily was not, indeed, an unmixed 
disadvant.age. 'I'o it Bohemia owed her 
relatively superior culture -the first (ier- 
man university was actually founded at 
tli(' Bohemian capital, Pragiu', in i7)49 - 
and, mor(‘ than once, ('Sj)ecially during 
the biii'j but brilliant domination of the 
l^remyslid.e ( i i()y rose, by means of 

it, to an unlooked for degiTc' of graiuU'iir. 
But she was raiely more than oiu* of 
S(‘Veial ('oiupeting slates of almost e<pial 
stnaigth, whic'h were for ev('r confecUuat- 
ing against any neighbour which might 
happen, tcMuporai'ily, to be the slrong(*r. 
Matters wer(‘ also comj)li('ated by dy- 
nastic amalgamations. 

Thus, the na})sburg dukc's were fiv- 
(|U(‘ntly kings of Bohemia as w(‘ll as 
emjH'rors of (ic'rmany, whiU' Hungary and 
Bohemia wen' more than once united 
undei' the sanu' sovereign, to the S(*rious 
(h'trimcnt of both. No wonder, tlien, if 
the politics of ('eiitral Europi', from the 
thirt(‘enth to the sixteenth century, 
wen' in a i‘ontinual state of flux, and 
lU'utral intermediate j)rovinc('S like Mo- 
ravia, Silesia, Lusatia, Styria, and Carin- 
thia, all of tlu'in Slavonic lands originally, 
wen' perp('tually changing liands, belong- 
ing by turns to Bohemia, Hmigary, and 
Poland, till flic (h'rman element, as repre- 
sented by the Hapsburg dukes, grew 
strong enough to subordinate the scattered 
n - . , Slavonic elements everywhere 

o emia s altogctlu^r. Bohemia was 

n . saved from actual absorption 

as 10ns partly by her strong natural 

frontiers, a bastion of mountains protect- 
ing her on three sides, and oertly by the 
extraordinary vitality of heV Slavonic 
[)opulation. This was notably the case 
during the Hussite Wars, when the 
C/.echs became a terror to all the 
surrounding states. At a latm' day 
they supplied Central Europe with its 


finest mercenaries — the so-called zsebraks. 

We possess no certain historical data 
relating to Poland till the end of the sixth 
century. It would seem tl^t the pro- 
genitors of the P(des, originally established 
cm the Danube, wc're driven thence to the 
still wilder wildernesses of ('entral Europe, 
settling finally among the forests and 
morasses of the l)asin of the Upper Oder 
and Vistula, vvdiere they dwelt in loosely 
connected coininimities till the pressure 
ot rapacious neighi)ours compelled them 
to combine for mutual defence under the 
semi-mythical Piast and his iMiccessors. 
Tli(* Piasts wrested ('hrobacya, a province 
extending from tlu' rarj)atbians to the 
Bug, from the shadowy Moravian empire 
already/ inentioiu'd. Uiuk'r Miszko I. 
(()f)2- ()()2) Poland nominally aece])ted 
('liristianity from tlu' (iri'ck Clnirch, but 
was reconverted by tlu' Roman ( limcli at^ 
the instigation of I>ol('slaus I. ((^92-1025) 
in ord('r to obtain tin* proti'ction of the 
Holy See against the ])ersist(‘nt ])r('ssure 
of tlie (icrmans from the west. 

Boleslaiis was also tlu' first Polish king, 
and he founded an em])in' whic h ('xtc'udc'd 
from the Baltic to Volhynia and from tie 
Elb(‘ to th(' P)Ug. This ('int)irc 
p? * pi'isisted in its main outlims 
. till the death of HoU'slaus III. 
Sovere.g.. wl.usc last art was 

to subdivide bis t('rritori('s among his 
numerous sons, who ro-snl)divid('d them 
among their children. 'Fliis “ partitional 
period,” as it is calk'd, lasted till 1303, 
during which period Poland ('('ased to be 
a [)olitical entity. By the time that tlu' 
kingdom was rec'oiistituled by Wladislaus 
Lokietek (ijo() t jjc)), the Tc'Utonic Order 
had excluded Poland from the Jkiltic, and 
a new state, Lithuania, liad intcrvc'iied 
between her and her ancient neighbour in 
the ('ast— Russia. 

The Lithuanians, an Aryan but not a 
Slavonic ract', originally dwelt among 
the impenetrabk* forc^sts and morasses 
of the Upper Niemen, where they were 
able to preserve their original savagery 
longer than any of their neighbours, 
and foster a tenacious and enterprising 
valour which made them very formidable 
to all the surrounding states. They first 
emerge into the light of history at the time 
of the settlement of the Teutonic Order in 
the north. Rumours of the war of ex- 
termination waged against their near 
kinsfolk, the wild Prussians, by the 
Knights, first awoke them to a sense of 
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their own danger. They immediately much before the end of the fifteenth 
abandoned their loose communal system century. Muscovy may be said to have 
for a monarchical form of government, been discovered, about the same linn? as 
and under a series of exceptionally cajiable America, by a German traveller, Ritter 
princes, notably Mendovg (1240-1263) and Niklas von Poppel, who, in 1486, brought 
Gedymin (1J15 -1341), began an astonish- to Vienna the strange tidings that North- 
ing career of conquest, so that, at the eastern Russia was not, as generally 
death of Gedymin, the grand-duchy of supposed, a part of Poland, Init a 
Lithuania, as it was henceforth called, « . . vast independent state even 

extended from ('ouiiand to the Carpathians larger than Poland. Vet tli(‘ 

and from the Ihig to the Dniester, includ- ussian Russian 

ing the old Russian principalities of empire had been far more 

Polock, Kiev, and Chernigov. brilliant in promise than tlu‘ b(‘ginnings 

Poland and Lithuania were naturally of the Polish kingdom. Whili' the 
drawn togetlu'r by their ('ommon fear progenitors of the Poles w(‘re struggling 
and hatred ol the Germans, siaitiments in their native* swamps, the ]irogenitors 
ev(*n strong enough to bring about a of tin? Russians were alternate'ly the 
])ersonal union of the two autonomous adversaries and the allies of the (ireek 
states under the Lithuanian (irand Duke (‘inperors of the east. As early as the* 
Jagiello, or Jagelloa, who took the name* tenth century the court of Yaroslav, tlu' 
of Wladislaus If. on the occasion of his son of Vladimir the Great, was lenowned 
ba])tism and coronation at Cracow in ijHt). throughout Europe.* as much for learning 
The cardinal politi('al event of h ast as for splendour, and the kings of Fraiu'c, 
C(*ntral luirope during the next century Hungary and Norway were suitors lor 
was the duel a outrunce l)etween Poland- the daugditers of the graml duke of Kiev. 
Lithuania and tlu* T('utoni(' Order, Hut after the destruction ol Kiev by the 

Ldtimatc'ly d(‘cid(*d in favour of Poland, it Tartars (!vil days fell iqx)!! “ tin* land ol 
was, n{*V(‘rtlK*less, but a half-vi('tory, for the Rus.’' The current of the national life 
Poland 'vhil(‘ the Kniglits were com- was now forced to How north-t'astwards 
the L^adin reliiupiisli their grip instead of following its natural south- 

Power^ moch'rn ('ourland, western course as heretofore. It was in 

Samogitia, and \Vi‘st Prussia, the rude climate and among the vast virgin 
they were ])erniitUd, as the vassals of forests of the ])lain of the lq)per \'olga 
Poland, to 1 (‘tain ])osesssion of the modern that the Russian princes, (Uil off from 
East Prussia, or Ducal Prussia, as it was western civilisation, began, painlully and 
now ('ailed, when, in 15 - 5 ? fhe last (irand laboriously, to build up again the Russian 
Master of the* Ordt'r bec'ame the first state. For generations to ('ome th(‘y were* 
l)uk(; of Prn\^sia, with his ('apital at th(! tributaries and the vassals of tlu* 
Konigsberg. Tartar khans. Nor did theii own haiuR 

'Phis partial triuiiij)h was diu? entirely deliver them. It was tin* victories ot 

to the foresight and tenacity of tlu*. i)rin('t*s the Litlurinian jiriiu'es which conqx'lled 
of the house of Jagiello, w'ho steadily the Tartars somewhat to relax their grip 
n'cognised that unification, and the of South-western and ('(‘iitral Russia, and 
poss(‘ssion of a seaboard, were the e^^sen- the province's so released lell, naturally, 
tial conditions ot the maintenance and to the victors. 

stability of tlu^ Polish commomvealth. 'fhus it came about that by the tim<‘ 

The last jiriiuu.* of that house, Sigismund the northern princes had (‘stablished a 
11.(1548-1572), crowned tlu* work of his p . fresh centre of nationality and 
})r(‘(h‘cessors liy amalgamating Poland ^ ® orthodoxy under tin* leader- 

and Lithuania indissolubly by tlu* Union of* Moscow streiiu- 

of Lublin^ in i56q. P(.)land was now the ^ ous grand dukes ot Moscow, 

/eading pc^wer of Gentral Europe, and at least one-half of the old Russian lands, 
indisputably the head of tlu^ Slavonic with their orthodox Slavonic po])ulati()n, 
wwld. Territorially, she was siqierior to had l>ecome ])art ot Lithuania, a loreigii 
every other contemporary state.* except state, and, still worse, the ally and consoi t 
the Turkish empire. of Catholic Poland. 

Meanwhile, the existence of anothei' vast In fact, from the end of the hnirte^i'iith to 
state in the d<3)ths of the Polish hinterland the middle of the eighteenth century the 
was barely susj)ected in Western Euro})e term “ Russia ” is men*ly a geogra{)hical 
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expression with various significations. 
As used by the Poles, it invariably means 
the woiwody, or palatinate, of Red Russia, 
which extended, roughly speaking, from 
the watershed of the Upper Vistula to 
the watershed of the Pruth. As used by 
the Muscovit(‘s, it meant all those Russian 
lands outside the actual limits of the 
grand duchy of Moscow, which the 
grand duke claimed as the 
Sovereign J^^.J^(;cndant of Vladimir; that 

. is to say, Black Russia, 
I e ussias Kussia, Little Russia and 

White Russia, by far the larger portion of 
whi('h had becai incor])orated either 
with lalhuania or with Poland. Hiaice 
tht* peculiar significance of the coveted 
title, “ Sovereign ot all the Russias.” 
Th(? highest encoiniuni which the old 
Musc()vitl^ chroni('lt‘S could bestow upon 
a priiua* in those mis(‘rable days of anarchy 
and dispcMsion was to describe liim as a 

sobiratet," or “gatherer," ot the provinces 
whi('h, taken togtdher, ionned the original 
heritag(‘ of the Russian [leople. 

All the old Muscovite* grand diikt^s 
and tsars from Ivan I. to Ivan IV. (1328- 
1584) were more or less successful 
“ gath(‘rers " of land. Tlu*y were, generally 
s[)eakiug, a st(‘althy, crafty, cowardly 
race. Indeed, iiersonally they seem con- 
teiujitibU* by the side of the heroic and 
sagacious rulers of contemporary Poland. 
The means such men employed to gain 
their end weiv almost necessarily base and 
vile in the extreme ; but the* end in- 
variably aimed at - the unification and 
civilisation of Russia- was indisjiutably 
.1 high one, and whati'ver their vices, 
patriotism, the higlu'st virtue of a states- 
man, cannot be denied to tin* worst of tlu‘m. 
Moreovi‘1-, they were popular, for they 
stood b(*tween tlu* jieople and the })eoi)le's 
secular o|)})ressors, the official classes. 
vSo far as their arm could rea{'h, the jx'ople 
were jM'otected, and rough justice was 
B . .u genera lly done. Thus, on the 

Russia the ,1 u • . 11. 

w L f wliole, it IS no hyperbole to 

Autocrats whatever of glory 

and prosperity she may possess, 
Russia owes it almost entirely to the 
initiative of her autocrats. 

In the very nature of things, the history 
of Poland and Muscovy was bound sooner 
or later to resolves itself into a struggle 
for the possession of the alienated orthodox 
Russian provinces. At first, however, 
this struggle was desultory and inter- 
mittent. Other cjiiestions mon* imine- 
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diately urgent postponed the final settle- 
ment. Poland could not give proper 
attention to the Muscovite question, 
still of but secondary importance, so long 
as the Prussian incubus thwarted and 
crippled her nearer home ; while till 
Muscovy had freed herself from the 
paralysing Tartar yoke, she could do little 
more than harrow and vex the Lithuanian 
borders. The inevitable antagonism 
between the two peoples was exacerbated 
by the determined attempts of Muscovy 
to gain an adequate seaboard on tin? 
Baltic, on the collapse of the Livonian 
Order, and the equally determined 
efforts of Poland to prevent her rival from 
becoming wealthier and more civilised 
by means of maritime commerce and 
free intercourse with the west. 

By this time Muscovy had dealt a mortal 
blow at the Tartar domination. The over- 
throw of the khanates of Kazan by Ivan 
the Terrible, in 1552, was, perhaps, no 
very extraordinary exploit from a purely 
military point of view ; nevertheless, 
politically, it was an etK>ch-making event 
in th(^ history of Eastern Europe. At 
Kazan, Mohammedan Asia had fought 
^ behind its last trench against 

uscovy Christian Europe marshalled 

Triumphs over 

ar ary Muscovy. Nothing 

could now restrain the natural advance 
of the young Russian state towards the 
east and south-east. 

For the first time in history the 
Volga became a Russian river. The con- 
quest of the Caucasus and of Central Asia 
was now only a matter of time. But the 
superior civilisation of Ptdand and Sweden 
still barred the pn^gress of Muscovy 
westwards. She ha(l, indeed, taken advan- 
tage of the embarrassments of the Polisli 
Sigisinunds (1506-1572) to extend her 
dominions westwards to the Middle 
Dnieper, and the capture of the great 
fortre.ss of Smolensk in 1514 was the first 
serious advantage she had yet gained over 
her rival. Hut, half a century later, 
Poland also had improved her position. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century 
most of her external embarrassments had 
vanished ; the Union of Lublin had almost 
doubled her material resources, while in 
Stephen Bathory and Jan Zamoisky she 
possessed the greatest warrior and the 
greatest statesman of the age. It was 
in vain that Ivan IV. pitted his innumer- 
able semi- barbarous hordes against such 
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opponents. Victory, with whatever odds, power because they were hereditary 
was impossible. monarchs, and possessed such vast estates 

But the collapse of Muscovy and the in Lithuania as to make them, in ordinary 

triumph of Poland at the end of the circumstances, independent of the; subsi- 

sixteenth century were, after all, most dies of the diet. 

delusive phenomena. Muscovy was saved When, however, in 1572, Poland was 
from apparently inevitable dissolution by converted into a purely elective monarchy, 
an outburst of religious enthusiasm, which every safeguard against aristocratic 

demonstrated that the nation, after all, domination was swept away, 

was sound at the core; and less than fifty ® Henceforth the diet was coin- 

years after the humiliating treaty of s exclusively of the 

Deulino, in lOiy, which had flung the gentry. The kings in time ot 

Muscovites back among their steppes and peace were little more than honorary titled 
forests, the scales were reversed, and presidents, with far less of influence 
Poland had already entered upon her than the presidents of the United Stal(‘-s 
long agony. exercise in our own day. In time ol 

Poland presents the unique example of war, if they happened to be distinguished 
a people which deliberately destroyed soldiers, they were allowed to lead tlu* 
itself, politically, rather than submit to the armies of the rei)ublic against its enemies, 
trammels of ordinary government. Abso- generaby at their own expense. But it 
lute individual liberty as the exclusive was conceivable that a victorious inonarcb 
privilege of a single class (the Szlaclita, or at the head of a devoted army might chafe 
nobility) was the one ideal of Polish poli- at his humiliating condition of tutelage, 
ticians. The earliest manifestation of this and thus become a dangerous rival to 
arrogant self-will was the claim, con- the diet. To prevent such a contingency, 
staiitly made by the aristocracy, to the szlachta di'liberately used its power ol 
renounce tlieir allegiance wheiKJver they tluj purse to cut down the national arma- 
. differed from the king as to ^ments and the national di'fences to 
S eefade'*^ nature and extent of their starvation point— finally abolishing the 
o^Poland — a claim which ulti- regular forces altogether as su])ei lluous. 

mately received legal sanction Yet of all the stales of Europe, Poland 
by the statute De non ])nestanda stood most in need of a large, a very large, 
oboedeiitia ” in 1607. standing army. 

Simultaneously, a movement against With no natural boundaries, constantly 
the middle and lower classes began. Th(‘ exposed to attack from ev(‘ry quarter’, 
burgesses were de])rived of their right surrounded by watcliful and gri'edy neigh- 
to send deputies to the. local diets. They ])ours, it should have been the first j)rin('i- 
were forbidden to hold extra-mural pie of the dominant s/.lachta to be always 
estates, with the. view of disqualifying and everywhere on the alert, well mounted, 
them lor military service. Their goods armed cap a pie, and with whole arsenals 
were heavily taxed, so that they should of offensive weapons ready to hand. The 
not compete with the nobles, the produce geographical position of Poland, even mor(‘ 
of whose estates went toll free. They than the duty of her rulers to their own 
were excluded from high ecclesiastical people, demancU^d such ])recautions. The 
preferment. The peasantry fared 6ven Jagiellos had shown the way. They had 
worse. They were chained to the soil, fused into one homogeneous [joliti('al 
forbidden to leain trades, and degradetl whole a congeries of different nationali- 
into serfs, becoming, at last, as much the ties, more or less akin eth no- 
property of their masters as the oxen logically, but differing im- 

with which they tilled the fields. The mensely in language and 

Jagiellos, indeed, had fought with some ***** * religion, and, above all, in 

success against these aristocratic centri- degrees of civilisation. The lawkssness 
fugal tenciencies. Five out of seven of and parsimony of the diids had, it is 
these princes were great statesmen who, true, prevented the perfect accom])lish- 
principle, defended the rights of the merit of their patriotic dream of einj)ire. 
middle and lower classes against the Had the diets loyally respoiuLd to 
usurpations of the gentry, lest the cqui- the just demands of these great monarchs, 
librium of the state should be destroyed. Silesia and Lusatia might not have 
They were able to exercise this balancing been lost, the Prussian jirovinces would 
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have been incorp(jraled and Polonised, 
SmoU^nsk would never have fallen, the 
dangerous step[)es would have been 
fortilied and c'<)loiiis(‘d. Nevertheless, dc- 
spit(i every (obstacle and impediment, 
beneath the guidance of the Jagiellos 
Poland held gradually ascended to the 
dignity of a great power, and they left 
her the mistress of her 
Country destiny. Circumstances, 

were most favour- 
^ able.Transylvaniaseparated 

h(a‘ from Austria as well as from the 
Turks. The collapses of the Livonian Order 
optMied up a prosj)e('t of fresh and easy con- 
quests. 'file (ierman emj)iM'ors, absorbed 
l)y their own affairs, had ceased to b(‘ 
dangerous. 'I'he tsars had barely emerged 
liom th(‘ enervating Tartar bondage. 

d'hus Poland was at the slarting-j)oint 
ol an imjxMia! ( areer. Fortunc^’s ball was 
al her foot, and slu^ had l)ut to kick it. 
Sh(‘ |)r(‘icrr(‘d, instt‘ad, to destroy lua 
(‘.\'(‘cutiv(* and h(‘r legislature as a first 
stej) towards |)olitical renunciation, as il 
sh(‘ were' sahOy isolatc'd in the midst ol an 
inipassalile occ'an instead of being cast in 
the midst ol a leriiK'ntation of ceaselessly 
struggling nationalities in whicli only the 
fittest lighter could hope to survive. Still 
worse', slu' delilx'iately thrc'W away the 
providt'utial gift of great men so liberally 
lustoweel u])()n her during the latter part 
of the sixte'c'iitli and the earlier part of tlu' 
sev('nl('('nth cc'iitury. No other nation (‘ver 
threw away its chances with such reckless 
bra\aelo. She gave little lu'lp and no 
thanks to vStcj)hen Ikithory lor driving 
l)ack the Muscovite invasion of Ivan the 
'Ft'irible. She even rejoiced that tlie 
wounds lu' liad got in defending her weix' ' 
th(‘ caiist' of his death. She prevented 
Cliodkiewic'/ Iroiu driving the Swi'des out 
of tlu' Ikillit' j)rovinces, and Sigismund III. 
Irom partitioning Muscovy. Slu* S('nt 
Zolkiewsky, her greatest caj)tain, to cc'i tain 
death on tlie rurkish frontier ratlier than 

^ reinforce him ade(]uat('iy, and 

The Cause 

Doom ^ popular king,Wladislaus I V., by 
crossing his i)atriotic endeavour 
to tound a navy. She frustrated John 
Casimir’s [)lan of dealing adc^quately witli 
the C'ossack peril, thus tlu - wing away her 
last chance of peditical salvation. And all 
for what Simply for this that half a 
million county magnates and country 
squires might each, in his own province or 
parish, do precisely what he liked. 


While the high-born,* showy Pole, the 
Slavonic Esau, was thus rejecting his 
l)olitical birthright, the hegemony of the 
Slavonic races, for the pottage of personal 
comfort the Slavonic Jacob, as we may 
call the Russian, st('althily, craftily, pati- 
ently and laboriously, with an unques- 
tioning belief in the divine mission and 
ultimate triumph of orthodoxy, was 
already entering upon the inheritance 
which his more gifted brother on the 
Vistula had contemptuously thrown away. 
As early as ibf)7 the secular struggle be- 
twei'ii Poland and Muscovy w^s concluded 
by the “ Truce ” of Andrusovo, a truce 
which ])rov('d to be one of the most perma- 
nent pc'aces of history, for it endured for 
more than a hundred years. Muscovy 
recovered tlu'ieby the whole eastern bank 
of the Dnie])er, including Kiev, the metro- 
polis of anci(‘nt Russia and the source of 
lu'r culture and religion, Chernigov and all 
the land l)etween the Djhej)er and the 
afllueiits of the Don. The thirteen-years 
war, terminated at Andrusovo, was the 
last o])en contest betwec'ii the two powers. 
Hencelorth, the inlluence of Russia over, 

Poland was to increase steadily 
. . without any struggle at all, the 
o ussia s being already stricken 

Influence i H . • i • 

by that crec'ping paralysis 
whicli ultimately left her a prey to her 
neighbours. 

Muscovy had done with Poland as an 
advt'rsary, and had no longer any cause 
to fear lu'r ancient enemy. She was now 
trc'e to devote herself to other and more 
important matters upon wliich depended 
her historical continuity aitil existence, 
such as the subjection of the Cossacks, 
tlu' colonisation and the extension of the 
vast Southern Ukraiin*, internal reforms 
in Church and State, and the recovery of 
the Haltic seaboard. 

Throughout the reigns of the earlier 
Romanovs tlu' great work of reform and 
ix'const ruction went steadily on. It is 
often too much taken for granted that 
Peter the (heat created modern Russia. 
The foundations of modern Russia were 
laid while he was still in his nursery. 
Increased resj^ect abroad was the corol- 
lary of increased efficiency at home. 
The mere fact that Russia, at the end of 
the seven! (‘onth century, was invited to 
participate in the grand league against 
the Turk was eloquent as to her political 
progress, and although the campaigns of 
Prince Vasily Golitsuin in 1687-8, ended 
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in disaster, yet the very appearance of a 
Russian army at tlie gates of the Crimea 
was a significant sign that the “ steppe ” 
was no longer a barrier to Russia's pro- 
gress southwards. The subsequent capt ure 
of Azov, in 1696, by the youthful Peter 
marks a still further advance. It was the 
first time that Russia had ventured 
openly to cope with the forces of the 
Ottoman empire. 

It is true that this initial success was dis- 
counted by the subsequent reverse on 
the Prnth in 1711 ; nevertheless, by the end 
of his reign Peter could safely challenge 
the Porte to a third contest, which he well 
knew it would never dare to accept. 
A few years before his death Russia was 
already one of the great powers of luiropc', 
('qually formidal)le on the Ikiltic and the 
Caspian. She had obtained, at last, a 
seaboard, and learnt to know her own 
value. Throughout the reigns of Peter’s 
immediate successors (1725-1762) the 
prestige of Russia steadily increased. 
During this period Ium* foreign policy was 
directed by two statesmen of the first 
rank, botli of them Peter’s “ fledglings,” 
Andrei Osternian and Alexis Bestuzhev, 
iri- I. Peter’s own daught(‘r, the 

ElizlibctK 1 

. ^ . Lmpress Rlizalxdh, was also, 

and Catharine • ^ ’ 

of Russia 1 espccts, aiievenmore 

reinarkabh^ personage than 
the brilliant and meretricious Catharine 11 . 
Anyhow, Elizabeth was a gn'ater statesman 
than Catharine, bc^cause she always knew 
her own mind, and never allowecl herself 
to be diverted from the main issue. At 
the end of lu’r I'eign Russia was certainly 
the ])reponderatiiig state in Eur()p(‘. It 
should also not be forgotten that most 
of the* great captains and statesmen who 
made the name of Catharine so illustrious 
were* educate*d in the school of l^lizabeth. 

While Russia had thus become a great 
emj)ire with a dominant voice in the 
Eiirope*an concert, Poland had, politkally, 
almost ceaseel Uf e*xist. Under the Saxon 
kings (Tb()7-i7bj) there was no govern- 
ment at all te) speak eif. The king, who 
resided in Dresden, rarely visited the 
kingdom. The biennial diet continue*d 
its sessions regularly enough ; but it was 
as regularly ” exploded ” by the unscru- 
pulous use of the liberum veto^'^ so that 
no work was done and not a single measure 
was passed for two generations. The 
long-sought political utopia of the Polish 
squirearch had, in fact, at last been realised. 
There was no army because he would not 


pay for it. There was no di})lomatic 
service because h(^ did not see the use of 
maintaining so expensive an establish- 
ment. There was no administration of 
justice, because nobody dared to enforce 
the laws against offenders. The castles 
and fortresses were in ruins, the arsenals 
wore empty, the frontier was defenceless, 
„ . , because the Grand-Hetmans, 

Weairof ^'‘d^tains-General, who were 

Polish Nobles to provide all these 

things out of the revenues of 
their starosties, set apart for that special 
purpose, simply pocketed the money. 

Poland, in fact, had ceased to be a state, 
and was nothing more than a loose col- 
lection of independent clans. The only 
focuses of whatever social and political 
life had managc'd to survive were to be 
found in the ” courts ” of two or three 
hundred magnates scattered all over the 
country. Many of these magnates were 
fabulously wealthy. The estates of the 
Potocki extended over thousands of square 
miles. The Radzivills weix^ ecpially 
opulent. One meinlx'r alone of that 
princely house was worth thirty- millions 
sterling. It would have been a small 
thing to many of these great nobles to 
have contributed towards the national 
defence by training to the use of arms a 
few thousands of the heydukes, cossacks 
and “ gentlemen servitors,” who ate 
the bread of idleness in tlieir j)alaces and 
country mansions, and n(*v(*r was l\)land 
so much in need ol a military ])olice as 
during the last days of her existence. 

'I'hat jx’i'iod was for Central luirojx) a 
])eriod of almost incessant warfare. 
lh)land geiH'rally lay in the direct path of 
the belligen iits ; and, despite her anxious 
and constaiit neutrality, her territories 
were syst(‘inatically traversed, cxqdoited, 
and ravaged as if the republic was a 
no man’s land with which everybody 
might make free*. Ihit what could he 
ex])ect(xl from private entei[)rise when 
the Grand-H(*tinan l^)t(x:ki, the 
° dignitary responsible for tlu* 

of War detence of the country, refused 
to place a small corj)s of obser- 
vation on the Silesian frontier during the 
.Seven Years War, “for fear of provoking 
hostilities,” and when even sucli a friend of 
reform as Waclaw Kzewuski, who resigned 
a high position in order the better to serve 
his country, could fli])pantly exclaim : 
“ The republic died long ago, only it 
has forgotten to tumble down.” 
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Since the days of Sobieski, in fact, 
Poland had become utterly incompetent 
to save herself from destruction. The 
demoralisation of her governing classes 
was incurable, their ignorance of affairs 
and events invincible. There was much 
of private virtue and personal excellence 
in the land, but of public spirit or polit- 
ical instinct scarce a trace. 
Poland at slumbered on with 

* ® folded arms in the naive be- 

o ussia Europe was so vitally 

interested in the maintenance of their 
anarcliic independence and their useless 
territorial integrity that they need not 
stir a finger to liel}) themselves. Warsaw 
was the last ])lace in the world wherc^ 
the })ossibility of a partition was even 
imagined. There was now only one way 
of arresting the otherwise inevitable 
catasti ophe, and that was for Poland to 
lling herself unreservedly into the arms of 
Russia, because, strange as it may sound, 
Russia was the enemy from whom she 
had least to fear. 

Even now it is by no means so generally 
recognised as it might be that so late as 
1770 the idea of a regular partition of 
Poland formed no part of the political 
calculations of the court of St. Petersburg. 
Count Nikita Panin, the political mentor 
of Catherine 11., who controlled the foreign 
policy of Russia during the first sixteen' 
years of her reign, had other views for 
Poland. He could not endure the thought 
of destroying the republic because he 
regarded it as an indispensable member of 
his projected “ Northern Accord,” which 
was to c<.)unterpoise in the north the 
influence of tlie Hourbon-Ha|)sburgLeague. 
In this ” accord ” Poland was to take 
the ])lace of Austria, especially in the 
case of Oriental complications. 

Panin conscientiously oppf)sed the first 
partition to the very last. In reply to an 
impatient reminder from Potsdam, in 
February, 1771, he informed the Prussian 
„ . Ambassador that the empress 

the Protector often and so solemnly 

of Poland guaranteed the territorial in- 
tegrity of the republic that the 
open violation of that principle must pro- 
duce everywhere the most unpleasant effect. 
He added that Frederick's suggestion 
that Russia should compensate herself 
in Poland for losses sustained elsewhere 
was regarded by the empress as “ hard 
and offensive.” The territory of Russia, 
he said, was already so ^^'lst that he 
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doubted whether any accretion would 
benefit her. This was perfectly true at 
the time. It was the absolute control 
of an autonomous but submissive Poland 
that Russia originally desiderated. 

None of the contemporaries of the first 
partition seem to have regarded it un- 
favourably either from, a political or a 
moral point of view. The general con- 
demnation of it was of a much later date, 
and largely due to Europe's growing dis- 
like of Catharine’s policy in general 
and Panin’s methods in particular. It 
should be added too that Russia comes 
best out of the miserable business. She 
prevented the partition as long as possible, 
and she won her share of it — which, by 
the way, consisted entirely of old Russian 
lands — at least by right of conquest, 
whereas Austria and Ih'ussia got their 
portions of the spoil by no right at all. 

Even after the first partition it was 
indisputably Poland’s best policy to go 
hand in hand with Russia. It cannot fairly 
be urged that the diminution of the Polish 
state was in any way injurious to the 
Polish people. Panin’s conten- 
p ^•* **^* f wrested provinces 

Poland^*' would benefit by the transfer 
was perfectly contact, and it 
should not be overlooked that the new 
constitution, adopted by the diet of 1775, 
which Russia invented to meet the new 
conditions of the republic, was, sentiment 
ajiart, far superior to anything of the kind 
which the Poles had been able to devise. 

It is also a fact that, materially, 
Poland largely benefited by it. During 
the second Turkish war Poland had 
a unique opportunity of cementing the 
Russian alliance permanently, but the 
famous Quadrennial Diet, animated doubt- 
less by the loftiest motives, flung away 
the last chance of an understanding, 
followed blindly the treacherous counsels 
of Prussia, and sacrificed Poland to an 
outburst of patriotic sentiment. The 
result we all know ; Poland disappeared 
from the map of Europe. The methods 
of the Russian empress were, after all, less 
contemptible, less heinous, than those of 
the Prussian king. Catharine openly took 
the risks of a bandit who attacks an enemy 
against whom he has a personal grudge ; 
Frederick William II. came up when the 
fight was over to help to pillage a victim 
whom he had encouraged to fight by 
swearing to defend him. 

R. Nisbet Bain 




THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


RISE OF THE EASTERN POWER 


THE FLOURISHING OF BYZANTIUM 

AND DREAMS OF A NEW WORLD-EMPIRE 


W HEN the sixth century opened, the 
emperor at Byzantium was the 
Illyrian Anastasius. At his death, in5i8, the 
captain of the guard was Justinus, a man of 
peasant birth fromTauresium, near Bederi- 
ana in Dardania near the modern Uskub 
on the borders of Albania. His great reputa- 
tion among the troops and the clergy im- 
pressed upon the eunuch Amantius, who 
administered the imperial treasury, the 
expediency of proposing him as emperor, in 
spite of his being very illiterate and hardly 
able to read or write. The newly-elected 
emperor, now an old man, had sometime' 
previously invited his nephew, Flavius 
Khrus Sabatius Justinianus to the capital, 
and had given him a brilliant education. 

The latter became the sui^port, the 
counsellor, and the co-regent of his uncle. 
Accomplislu'd in every subject which could 
win him the love of the clergy, and indeed 
of the Pope himself, the enthusiasm 
of the people, and the reverence of the 
senate, he was orthodox, lavish in })rovid' 
ing games for the populace, and courteous 
towards the highest classes, although he 
ventured to marry an ex-ballet dancer, 
. _ . Theodora, daughter of a 

A Dancing bear-leader. His influence 

can be traced back to the 
mpress onwards 

he is actually designated monarch — for ex- 
ample, by Leontius of Byzantium. Vitalian, 
his most dangerous rival, had been put out 
of the way at a banquet on the advice of 
J ustinian. So, too, the completely coherent 
policy in Church and State, which aimed 
at gaining the West, and therefore had 
concluded peace with Pope Hormisdas 


in 519 and reconfirmed the resolutions of 
Chalcedon, bears so clearly the stamp of 
Justinian’s individuality that we must 
certainly term it his doing. Again, the 
provisions of a bilingual edict— issued in 
527 by the two emperors, and found in 
1889 on the borders of Pisidia and the 
Cibyratis— which protects the property 
, of the churches against those 
mperor s of all landowners, the 

Culture P^^i^sing or permanently quar- 
'* tered troops, show the same zeal 

for order as the “ novels ” which Justinian 
subsc^queiitly issu(;d in his capacity of sole 
monarch. Only in less important d('part- 
ments, such as in the barbarous types of 
the coinage, which later were retaiiu^d by 
Justinian himself until 5j8, is Justin’s 
complete want of culture observable. 

• On August 1st, 527, Justinian took over 
the sole government of the em])ire, which 
remained under his guidance until Nhiveni- 
ber 14th, 565. The emperor, whose 
mother tongue was Latin, and whose 
family bore a 'fhracian name, Sabatius, 
has Ikkui claimc'd as a Slav ; it is said that 
his original name was Upravda, wliich was 
translated into Latin as “Justinian”; 
but there is no adequate foundation for 
the legend. We may with much more 
probability recognise in him a Thraco- 
lllyrian, who, b(a*n on the front i(‘rs of the 
decaying Thracian and the expanding 
Illyrian nationalities, bears a Thracian 
name and shows the vigour j)oculiar to the 
Illyrian, that is, Albanian nationality. 

Gentle and forbearing, but jmmd of 
these as of other qualities, full of self- 
restraint towards his enemies, simple 
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almost to asceticism in his life, singu- 
larly conscientious in his work, for which 
he rose in the middle of the night, so lhat 
he was called tlie “sleepless monarch,” 
endow(‘d with the highest sens'^ of his 
imperial dignity, which seemed to give 
him the power of producing legal com- 
mentaries, theological disquisitions, and 
scheme's for military operations, a jeah)us 
despot, often vacillating and 
The First irresolute, but always sup- 
Great Emperor ,,(5 

of Byzantium Justinian towered 

above all his immc'diate predecessors by 
his peculiar talents. In the graceful head 
with the small mouth and strong lips, the 
straight nose and tlu' soft expression of the 
eyes, which an' n'presented in the mosaics 
of Sant’ A])ollinare Nuovo and San Vitale 
at Ravenna, we sliould see a cleric or a 
sim])le otiicial ratlu'rthan a great emperor, 
who showed creativ'c genius in the fields 
of jurisprudence and architecture, who 
workc'd gr(‘at 
ndorms in the' 
admi n ist rative 
sphere, but also 
in military and 
theological mat- 
ters achieved 
ephemeral suc- 
cesses greatly to 
the (k'triment of 
the em[)ire and 
the army. 

Justinian ])er- 
forined a pi'rma- 
nent service by his sc'ttlement of the j)rin- 
ciplesof jurisprud('nce,com[)lelinglhe work 
of (‘onstantiiie. The latter I'ffected the first 
great n'coiiciliatioii between the old civi- 
lised world and Christianity ; Ids New 
Rome with all its creations was the fruit 
of that union. Hut Christianity, so far as 
its governors the priesthood were cani- 
cerned, remained obstinately hostile to the 
legal forms and ideas of the ancient state ; 
the legal idi'as of tlu' Mosaic code aj)pealcd 
to the clergy more nearly than the Roman 
law, and the masses must have shared this 
feeling. In this way religion and the 
judicial system became antagonistic one 
to the other ; the judge who gives sen- 
tence according to “ pagum ’’ hiw becomes 
alien to his peoi)le until he prefers to be 
alien to his law, which nol^ody values. 
Ignorancci asserts its dominion every- 
where. But the legal conceptions of in- 
dividual peoples grow dim before the 
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Anastasiiis Jnsiinus I. Justinian I. 

THREE OF THE EARLY BYZANTINE EMPERORS 
Anastasius ruled in Byzantium at the besrinning’ of the sixth century, 
and on his death the uneducated Justinus, captain of the guard, was 
elected. His nephew and successor, Justinian, was brilliantly educated, 
and was called the “sleepless monarch,” reigning from rdb to 


knowledge of Roman law ; if that know- 
ledge is strengthened, these peoples arc no 
longer any obstacle to the despotism of 
the Roman law. Justinian had the deepest 
regard for this “ infallible pfiwer ” ; he 
tlK'refore tried by consolidating it to de- 
stroy Oriental influences for good and all. 

Tribonian, a Pamphylian from a 
remote corner of Asia Minor, was the man 
who heljxxl him in this great task. An 
active thinker, the greatest scholar of his 
time, competent to write on the nature of 
fortune and the duties of sovereignty as 
well as on the harmonious system of the 
universe ; as much in his element when 
})resident of the various committees for 
recording the law as when treading the 
marble pavements of the emperor’s palace 
at Byzantium, com[)lete unscrupulousness 
in pursuing his ])rivatc aims —these are 
the characteristics of the man who was the 
soul and th(' most active instrument of 
legislation. The colossal task of collecting 
all imperial ordi- 
nances (constitH- 
Hones) in one 
iK'w single work 
(Codex Justin- 
ianeus) was car- 
ried through, 
thanks to the 
efheiemey of the 
imperial chan- 
cery, in less than 
fourteen months. 
Antiquated ordi- 
nal! ces were 
omitted, whether superseded by new 
laws or merely nullifted by the practice 
of the courts. Chronological arrange- 
ment within the separate titles facili- 
tated reference. After April i()th, 529, all 
k'gal procedure throughout the empire 
had to conform to the ordinances of this 
colU'ction. With praiseworthy consistency 
special decisions (the quinquaginta deci- 
siones), by which the old 
law was expounded, were 
given on doubtful cases and 
disputed points. After these 
most difficult questions, and with them 
some useless matters, had been settled, 
Justinian ap]X)inted a committee to make 
a collection of the old jurists and a 
book of extracts from them. Tribonian, 
the president of the committee, supplies 
with pride some hardly credible figures, 
which should give us a clear idea of the 
mere physical labour : 2,000 books with 


Condensing 
the Books 
of the Law 
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3,000,000 lines were compressed into 
50 books with 150,000 lines. Professors 
and practitioners extracted in three largo 
divisions the decisions which were before 
them, and in doing so cited the names and 
titles of the works on which they drew. 
Contradictions could not^ be entirely 
avoided ; professional commentaries were 
to be forbidden, since they encroached on 
the sovereign's rights. This collection of 
the Digest, or Pandects, was invested with 
the authority of law on December 30th, 533. 

The next task was to ensure that future 
lawyers should be educated on the line's 
of these new sources of 
jurisprudence ; the insti- 
tutes, which contained 
the principles and ossen- 
tial elements of ])rclimi- 
nary legal study, had to 
be brought into harmony 
with the form which the *r 

sources of jurisprudence kif 

now assumed. This was 
accom})lished by Theo- 
philus, a teacher of law 
in the school at Constan- j 

from the law school of 1 

Herytus, of course under j 

the supervision of Tribo- |B||^ 

nian, and with s])ecial . 

use of the best existing • ^ 

text-books, above all to M 

the institutes of Gains. ^ 

Antiquated exju'essions i 

which might deter stu- I y ^ jJ 

dents were ex})\f.nged so 

that the ''new Justin- 

ians,” as th(^ young 

lawyers w(n*(' now called, 

might not hedisamraged. ThisLperor-s greats 


arc preserved far more completely than 
the earlier ordinances incorporated in the 
Codex justinianeus, and are extant in 
private, though not in official, collections. 
Thesimi)lification of the j)rofessional work 
. .. of lawyers, the introduction 

Principle, of of Chns- 

Juri,p,«de«ce Vr*'" 

Mosaic law, the establish- 
ment of complete legal uniformity— with 
which purpose the oUl law school at Athens 
was closed on account of the attention there 
devoted to Greek law — and special atten- 
tion to the interests of the small citizen, 

nrfiffliil I] leading aims of 

Justinian and his scholars. 
The jiredominancc of the 
I'i^-'h was brokiMi down by 
J the grant of sjH'cial privi- 
' leges to the soldier caste, 
H concerning the 

succession to laiid(*d pro- 
T. perty, by giving the wife 
^ the right to inherit, by 
usury laws (in dealing 
with countrymen 

invenidrii the liabiiity of 
th(^ heir was limited by 
making an inventory to 
amount of jiroperty 
w left). At the same tiiiK' 

the ('hristian' duty of 
])rotecting tlu' iioor 

tionoHlie j^atria potcslus,^ 

father, aiiiK'd in tliesame 


. +11- , i’ JUSTINIAN AND HIS CODE i * . uranic 

gilt not )C ulS( OUiaged. This emperor’s great work was the compilation dllt'CtlOll, aild tllti remains 

1 he necessity now pre- from the vast existing writings of the “Justin- of old faillilv State 

. 1 i ir r • • ian Code.” which, ill its final and ditrested form . . 


f .. X • • ian Code,” which, in its final and digested form 
SeilLCCl .L^>Clt Ol iCVlSing he is here shown presentiug to Tribonian, his Were 
the Constitutions once great assistant in the task. From the Vatican, 


more, for tliere were many ordinances 
left among them which, owing to the 
legal lore now collected and available, 
must have seemed siq)ertiuous or contra- 
dictory. A second edition, the only one 
Justinian’s cxtaiit, was therefore 

Revision of the Preparcd incontiniwtion of 
CoostituHon, D'Rest. Finally, the 

legislative activity of Jus- 
triiiaii himself did not cease with the con- 
clusion of the great work ; it continued 
until the death of Tribonian, in 545, and 
found scope in the “ Novellce,” which, com- 
posed in Greek or Latin (some bilingually), 


tiug to Tribonian, his Wei'l! destroyed. Coil- 
>k. From the Vatican, sidcratioii for the Weak- 
nesses of inferiors, in imitation of the 
Divine mercy, was laid down as the 
guiding princi].»le of th(‘ new jurisprudence, 
and thus as much o])])osition was shown 
to the old Roman law, with its doctrine 
of “ reward and comjiiilsion ” as to the 
Mosaic code ; a phrase erni^loyed in another 
connection, which s])i'aks of the " con- 
temptible and Jewish sort," is very 
significant of the attitude of the (‘inperor. 

The Nika riots heljied Justinian to 
crush the still existing fiojiular organisa- 
tions, and to establish a ]:)erf(^ct absolutism. 
Hitherto the parties of the Hi]q)odrome had 
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been organised as Demes in civil and 
military division, received some sort of 
popular representation, and took some 
part in the election of the emperor, even 
of Justinian. Precisely as the Hij)po- 
drome in its collection of works of art — 
the bronze horses, and Heracles Trihes- 
perus of Lysippus, the ass of Aktion, the 
Wolf and Hyena, Helena, 
Blues And Greens ^ number of other 

gains works of art stood there 

e mperor had become the siKxessor 
of the Roman forum and the Greek Agoi^, 
so it resounded with echoes of the political 
im))ortancc of the forum. The civil divisions 
stood under Demarchs, the military under 
Democrats; the Democrat of the Blues was 
the domesticus scholarum, the Democrat 
of the (ircens domesticus excuhitorum. 

This military organisation rendered it 
possible to em])loy the Demes occasion- 
ally to defend the walls. The rule of 
whichever was tcm])orarily the stronger 
j)arty — under Justinian that of the I^liuvs 
— produced an intolerable state of affairs. 
The im])artiality of Justinian, who jnin- 
ished alike misdemeanants of either colour, 
led, in 532, to the union of the two parties 
(their cry “ Nika ” — victory), to the 
burning and destruction of the imperial 
])alace, of the library of Zeuxi])])us and 
the church of St. Sophia. On the lollowing 
days renewed fires reduced many buildings 
to ashes and street-fighting raged every- 
where. Hipatius, nephew of the emiieror 
Anastasius, was proclaimed rival (‘inperor, 
and only the firmness of Theodora j)re- 
vented Justinian from taking to flight. 
Negotiations with the Bliu's and tlu* 
massacre of the (ireens by Belisarius in 
the circus, where from thirty thousand to 
fifty thousand victims are said to have 
fallen, ended this last struggle of l-lyzan- 
tine national freedom. 

Justinian had magnificent schemes of 
foreign policy. He frankly declared at a 
later time (in his “ Novels that he 
- . . , cheri.shed confident ho])es of 

us iniaa s ^vinning by the grace of God 

^ the sovereignty over those 

or - mpire which the ancient 

Romans had once subdued as far as the boun- 
daries of both oceans, but had sub.sequently 
lost through their carelc;:,sness. Hilderic, 
king of the Vandal state in Africa, had sub- 
mitted to the influence of Byzantium, had 
coined money with the head of Justin I., 
but had been deposed on May 19th, 530, 
on account of his unwarlike nature and his 


Byzantine sympathies. The repeated in- 
tervention of Justinian on behalf of Hil- 
deric was rudely rejected by the newly- 
elected Gclimer ; nevertheless, in view of 
the Persian War, and the want of a naval 
force and adequate supplies, a punitive 
expedition seined impossible. But hatred 
of Arianism Anally forced on the war. 
Belisarius was given the command of the 
fleet, which set sail at the end of June, 533. 
Although the voyage was necessarily pro- 
longed, and laborious efforts were required 
to prevent the dispersion of the vessels, 
Belisarius entered Carthage on vSeptember 
15th. By the middle of December, 533, 
the entire Vandal power was overthrown. 
At the end of March or beginning of April, 
Gelimer, the last Vandal king, surrendered. 

The reintroduction of the Roman fiscal 


system and the stern suppression of 
Arianism made the Byzantine rule irksome; 
])ut it was consoli(lated by the timely 
repulse of the Mauri, or Berbers, and by 
the jirospcrity of Carthage, which now, 
with its palaces, churches, and baths of 
Theodora, became one of the most splendid 
cities of the empire. Byzantium now pos- 
sessed a Latin province, for 
the omcial remained the diplo- 

Language 


, matic language, and the oflicial 

Language for petitions to the 

Romans, even among the Vandals. The 
province comprised Tripolitana, Byzacena, 
pro-consular Africa (Zeugitana), Numidia, 
Mauretania Sitifensis ; while in Western 
Africa only a few places, such as Caesarea 
(Cherchel) and the impregnable Septem, 
were Byzantine. Sardinia, Corsica, and 
the Balearic Islands were annexed. The 


result of the conquest was, however, not 
so lamentable as Procopius represents 
when he depicts in bitter words the 
depopulation, impoverishment, and mis- 
govern ment of Africa. The administra- 
tion of Africa l)ccamc important in deter- 
mining the primitive form of the Byzan- 
tine military province, since it showed 
the necessity of a union between the civil 
and military authorities, which had been 
separated since the time of Constantine the 
Great. One hundred and fifty towns rose 
from their condition of desolation and ruin. 


Justinian had become in Africa “the 
Avenger of the Church and the Liberator 
of the nations,” and his general, Belisarius, 
the “ glory of the Romans,” as he is styled 
on the commemorative coins, could dis- 
play in his triumphal procession the costly 
vases and robes, the gorgeous chariots, and 
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the golden ornaments which had found 
their way into the Vandal treasury from 
successful raids. Mosaics on the walls of 
the imperial palace glorified the conquest 
of Africa. 

The conquest and annihilation of the 
East Gothic empire in Italy occupied 
fully eighteen years (53h-554)- Here 
two religious motives co-operated, at 
least at the outset of the struggle. The 
year 554 saw finally an expansion of 
East Roman power over the Spanish 
peninsula, where a small province was 


panic into Byzantium in 558 ; his tents 
were pitched at Melanthias, or Biiyuk 
Chekmadje, eighteen miles from Byzan- 
tium. The treasures from the churches in 
the neighb(jurhood had already been put 
. into places of safety, and fear 
Behsarius trembling spectators 

on the walls. But Belisarius 
1C onous victorious, and the defeated 
Koturgurs were attacked on their retreat 
by their hostile brethren the Urtigurs. 
The fortresses which had been planted 
over the wide Byzantine dominions 



A TYPE OF THE GREAT BYZANTINE FORTRESSES 


As the possessions of Byzantium extended vastly in the remoter parts of .Europe, Nearer Asia and North Africa, 
immense fortresses such as this picture illustrates were erected m the conquered districts, with the idea of saving 
expenditure in troops ; but this proved impracticable, as the garrisons required increased instead of diminished numb--« 
of men. The castle illustrated is that of Haidra, erected in Tripoli, after Justinian s North African conqiu 


formed, with Cordova as the capital. On 
the other hand .the Persian wars ( 53 i- 532 > 
539-562) brought little glory or success ; 
the first ended with a treaty, which im- 
posed annual payments on Byzantium. 

The second treaty, of 562, 
Barbarians the same Condition, 

Threaten j-gj^^fjered less bitter by the 
yian lum Laristan to Byzan- 

tium. Meanwhile waves of nations 
surged round the walls of Anastasius. 
Zabergan, the head of the Koturgurs — 
a Hunnish tribe which lived between 
the Don and the Dnieper— struck 


proved unpractical; they required too 
many garrisons, instead of diminish- 
ing the necessity for troops. To 
commerce Justinian gave his fullest 
attention. The wars with Persia were 
certainly to some extent commercial 
wars, with the object of ousting Persia 
from the silk trade. Trading interests and 
religious motives led to an alliance with 
the Goths of the Crimea. The alliance with 
the Axumites must be criticised from this 
point of view. A treaty had been made 
with the emperor Justin which in 525 
induced Elesbaas, or Caleb, of Axum to 
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Justinian 
Makes Friends 
With Roni\e 


make a campaign against the Jewish king 
of the Himyares. The immediate cause 
of the renewal of relations between 
Byzantium and Axum was that the reign- 
ing king of Axum had vowed to become 
a Christian if lie conquered the Himyares, 
and that after his victory he applied to 
J ustinian f(jr a, bishop. Fin- 
ally the introduction of silk- 
wormbreeding from Serinda, 
probably to be identified as 
Khotan, gave a great stimulus to the 
Byzantine silk industry. After that time 
silk-making, which, to the great detriment 
of the Syrian factories, was treated as a 
monopoly, turiu'd to good account the 
traditional nudhods of IVrsia and China. 

The ecclesiasti('al policy of Justinian 
was infhuaiced by his 
ambitions and also by 
his great f lu'ological 
talents, which aidually 
creati‘d new dogmas. 

He wished to gain the 
West, and tluM'efore 
put himself on good 
terms with Rome, a 
policy which inc(MiS(‘d 
Syria and h'gypt. These 
conciliatory efforts of 
the emperor drove the 
Monophysites to Ic'ave 
the Church ; and schism 
was further provokc'd 
by the theological lean- 
ings of Justinian, who 
wished himself to de- 
cide (jiu'stions in the 
Church, although at 
that jiarticular time 
her struggle to win 
independence was liiidiug loud 
sion. Facundus, bishop of Hermiane, 
preached vehemently: “It is better to 
remain within the assigned limits ; to 
transgress them may ruin many and 
will Iielp none.'' A clear contrast was 
made between the reigning emperor 
and his predecessor, Marcia mis : “ Never 
has the pious and good emperor be- 
lieved that he, a layman, can repeal with 
impunity that on which the holy fathers 
hav^e decided in matters of faith.’' Gentle 
measures and force were . like unable to 
restore ecclesiastical unity. The clever 
and marvellously far-seeing Empress 
Theodora recognised more clearly than 
Justinian himself that fhe roots of Byzan- 
tine streiigth lay in the East; but, as 
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we have seen, the interference of Rome 
had .prevented any abandonment of the 
resolutions of Chalcedon, and violent 
measures taken against the Monophysites 
in Alexandria could not be counter- 
balanced by the imist subtly devised 
diiilomatic revival of the old H enotikon, 
or Confession of Faith. .This was Justi- 
nian’s most serious mistake. Provinces 
which were, both in politics and in culture, 
the most important supports of Byzan- 
tium, were conijielled to leave the Church ; 
and the overtures wliicli he made to them, 
though suflicieiit to incense \ the West, 


api)ease 


their dis- 


J ustinian 
and the 



MOSAIC PORTRAIT OF JUSTINIAN 
A reproduction on a larger scale of the portrait ot 
Justinian from the St. Vitale mosaic on the opposite 
page. It is from this contemporary portrait of the 
emperor that we are able to study with some ap- 
proach to accuracy his personal characteristics. 

expr(‘S- and 


were insiilhcient to 
satisfaction. 

The military energy of 
attained no definite results, 

frittering away of his 
forces in ambitious 
efforts entailed heavy 
loss. P>ut the import- 
ance of J ustinian’s reign 
li(‘S in other fields. The 
true function of the 
Byzantine emigre, as 
the focus ot western 
and eastern intellectual 
] lowers, was largely his 
creation. The art of 
Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt blended on 
Byzantini' soil into one 
uniform whole. West- 
ern law, rei'onciled with 
Christianity, spread 
over the world and 
prevented reactionary 
legislation. The political 
constitution of Roman 
times was extended 
improved until it embraced all 
spheres of human activity. The splendour 
of an Oriental court shed its brilliancy 
over the throne. The theological disputes 
of the world, in which the last remnant 
of liberty of thought had taken refuge, 
were decided by the secular sovereign 
himself ; but here he encou- 
raged the separation of West 
from East. With J ustinian, 
Byzantium attains her posi- 
tion as the home of old traditions and 
the foremost civilised power, a position 
she maintained for centuries. 

Procopius of Caesarea (490-563) is not 
only invaluable as the historian of the 
Justinian age, but in his mixture of 
irreconcilable elements is an admirable 


Byzantium 
the First Power 
in the World 



THE CELEBRATED BYZANTINE MOSAICS AT RAVENNA 



whiieThelower moVaicVfroin the same church; shows the”Emp'rcss tlTeodora ylth 
These arc of great historical and artistic importance, being contemporary works of Byzantine mosaicist^ sent into Italy. 
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The Great 
Author of 
Justiniaa's Time 


satisfaction, brought him the prefecture 
of Constantinople. 

Menander, who was intended to study 
jurisprudence, had begun at an early 
age to lead a desultory existence, and to 
devote his attention to the disputes of the 
factions in the theatre and the dances of 
the pantomimes, such as he describes in 
his splendid preface. It was only on the 
accession of the emperor Mauricius, the 
guardian of his people and the muses, 
that Menander began to realise his own 
powers and to write his history, treating the 
Men.naer’, peHod 558-582,; he conveys 

LHertkv important information, es- 

Powl« Aw*k.n P‘^cially about the embassies 
of Zernarchus to the Turks. 
Nevertheless, he did not think he could 
afford to challenge comparison with the 
brilliance of Procopius. His descriptions 
are jdain and unadorned but excellent ; as. 


illustration of Byzantine degeneracy. A 
native of Greek vSyria, lie showed a 
thorough receptivity of Greek culture, 
betraying only in his language that he had 
been educated on the out- 
skirts of the Hellenic world. 

A sceptic towards Christi- 
anity, he lived in an artifi- 
cially archaic superstition, cherishing the 
ideas of Herodotus about dreams and por- 
t ents. I le was impressed with the grandeur 
of the Roman world and the necessity of 
ruling it bylaw; he wished to keep uptlie 
old ordinances and to place more power in 
the hands of tlie upper classes. 

Therefore he, in contrast with the Roman, 

Anastasias, hati^d the barliarian on llie 
throne, Justinian, who ruled according to 
his own capric(‘, subverted old ordinanc(‘S, 
and in his legislation gave pr('ferenc(‘ to the 
lower strata, of the jiojiulation. Classical 
antiquity lived anew in , 
the vigorous Syrian author. 

He far excelled his ancient 
mod(‘ls both in the variety 
of the sources which he 
used and in his ethno- 
graphical studies, which 
had b(‘coine indispensable 
for the mixed population 
of Byzantium. His “His- 
tory of the Wars” is based 
on extensive inqiiirii's and 
the personal exjiericnce 
which he had acquired 
as ])rivate secretary and 
assessor of Belisarius. His 
“ vSecret History,” com- 
])osed in 550, agrei's mainly 
with the “ History of the 
Wars,” although he relates 
in it everything which* his 
hatred of Justinian and 
Theodora suggests, and all 
that the vulgar gossip of 
the court offers him, on 
the model of Suetonius. 

He disclosed no new facts, 
but insinuated everywhere 
the meanest motives. The 
treatise on the buildings of 
Justinian, written certainly 
by order of the emperor in 
560, contains such highly 

coloured praise of Jus- 

tinian that we may fairly fate of belisarius, the greatest Byzantine general 
suspect the author of an Byzantine warrior was to fall from power and, 

• : L I.- beuie blinded and bereft of his possessions, made to wander, a begresir, throueh- 

irOhlcal intention. The out tlie land. He had a ^uide, but the youth was killed by a snake bite and 
book which raimed anus, not knowing him to be dead, carried his body for a time. This, of course, 

uuui^, w iiicii c auseci great ,s the leg^endary story ; but that Belisarius died in poverty and neglect is history. 
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RUINS OF THE TRADITIONAL PALACE OF BELISARIUS, THE GREAT BYZANTINE WARRIOR 
A palace of Constantine the Great, in Constantinople, reputed afterwards to have been the residence of Belisarius. 


(or instance, of the three tents in which tiial niovenient of the time, in which the 
Zemarchus dined on three successive days : higher intellectual classics still api)ear 
the walls hung with bright silken tapestry, as patrons and guardians of all classical 
holy relics in various forms, golden vessels, treasures, but in which also the 
the Turkish ruler on a golden couch sup- masses, in the modern sense, with fri*sh 
ported by four gilded peacocks, silver life imlsing through their veins, struggle 
figures of animals on his chariot, in no for their share in culture, and 

respect inferior to the Byzantine. Me- create their own hom('lyi)icturc 

nan dor’s special merits lie in his love for (beek lan- 

painting miniatures and his compre- ^ guage which had assimilat(‘d 

hension of great events. Latin and Oriental elements. Thus the 

The poet Agathias of /Eolis felt himself “ motionless ” B>yzantin(‘ life must be 
to be, in his historical works (552-558), relegated liencefoVth to th(‘ splui'e of his- 
the successor of Procopius as an artistic lorical fable no less than the “ unchanging” 
exponent of current history and the character of Egy[)t and China, 
ancient historical style. Quite diffe^i'ent Neither the nephew ol Justinian, Jus- 
was the position of John Malalas, who tinus II. ( 5 h 5 ’ 57 ^'^)» whom the senators 
addressed tlu? mass of the people in his proclaimed as his siicci'ssor, nor liberiiis 
Universal Chronicle,” reaching to 565, (578-5^2), the captain of th(‘ palace guard, 

perhaps to 574, and produced the greatest who, at the recoiiinKuidation oi the 
effect by a popular work of the first rank empress Sophia, was raised to be co-regent 
composed in a homely (kec^k in the lifetime of Justin, could continue 
Literature Not merely his Syrian on an equal scale Justinian’s dream of 

. countrymen but also the Greek emi^ire. Tiberius was the first genuine 
yzantium even Slavs and Greek to mount the Byzantine throne, 

Georgians, made use of this invaluable which, since the ovei throw f)f dynastic 
monument of Byzantine popular wit. hereditary successiorwleaying out of 

It is important, not merely from the consideration the Isaurian Zeno I. had 
critical standpoint, to indicate these sources been occupied by Roinanised barbarians 
for the history of Justinian’s age ; they of the Balkan peninsula. This is a 
give us a full picture of the intellec- significant event ; it illustrates the 
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growing importance within the empire of 
the Greek nationality. This nationalist 
movement is traditionally connected with 
the emphasis laid by Manriciiis on the 
use of (jreek as the political language. 

Justin, it is true, refused to pay trilmtc 
to the Avars, a people who, after entering 
Upper Hungary through (halicia, had occu- 
„ . , i)ied in lazygia, i)etween the 

ByxanUum s and t lie Danul)e, tl.c 

. . homes of the Gepidje, in Pan- 

noma those of the Lombards, 
and who exercised a suzerainty over 
Hohemia, Moravia, (ialicia, and later 
over Moldavia and Wallachia. Hut after 
the loss of Sirinium in 581 the northern 
districts wtMt^ lost for Hyzantium. The 
Lombards, in a r:i])id victorious progrt'ss, 
conquered in Italy during the y(‘ar 568 
F(aann julii, Vicenza, VT'rona, and all 
Venetia with the exce])tion of the coast. 
The iK'xt years saw ])i(H'(‘ alter piece 
of the P)yzantine dominion in Italy 
crumble away ; in 5f)(), Liguria and Milan 
(without the coast and d'icinum) and 
Cisalpine (hiul ; in 570-572, Toscana, 
Spoletum, Heneventum, Ticinuin, and 
the future capital Pavia ; in 57(), Classis. 
These Lombards, behaving otherwisi* than 
the east (ioths, broke with the old tra- 
ditions of the emj)ii*e ; they did not 
recognise the l^yzantiiui suzerainty, and 
founded an (Mitirely (ierinanic state on 
Roman soil, so that in these years the 
West Roman empire was more compKdely 
(h'stroyod than in tlu' traditional y'ear 
47b. On the scene of war in Persia alone 
did the year 581, so disastrous lor By- 
zantine power in Europe, l)ring a victory 
to C-onstantine, tlie defeat of the Persians 
under Khosru at Tela d’ Manzalat. 

In the first half of the sixth century a 
new and powerful em[)ire had been formed 
in the East, with which Hyzantium was 
bound to Lultivate good relations — the 
empire of tlu‘ Turks. The name of the 
Turks first occurs in an inscription of 732 
_ , A.D. This inscri])tion was set 

Byz&ntium s 1 

D 1 *• *41. I^y Chinese emperor in 

Relations with , ^ ^ r -p i • 1 

. . honour of a Furkish prince; 

^ * but outlying fragments of the 

Turkish race, as early as the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., at the time of Alexander's 
Scythian campaign, can be traced on the 
Jaxartes, where the brother of King 
Karthasis simply bears the Turkish de- 
signation kardashi (his brother) ; in fact, 
the main body of the Turks was known to 
the Greeks of the seventh century b.C. by 
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caravan intelligence, as the report of 
Aristeas of Proconnesus shows. The 
branch of the Turks which then became 
powerful was connected with the Hiung 
nil ; its home in the sixth century a.d. 
was the east coast of the Chinese province 
Kansu, near the southern Golden Moun- 
tains. The embassy of a. Turkish vassal, 
Maniak, came to Hyzantium ; in 568 
and 576 Greek envoys stayed at the court 
of the chief of the northern Turks, Dizabul 
(or Silzibul ; Chinese, Ti ten pu li), at the 
h)o1> of the northern Golden Mountains 
(the Altai), and concluded a Meaty with 
them. Menander furnishes a detailed 
account of these embassies and of the 
ensuing treaties, which gave the Byzantine 
em])ire a good base in Central Asia. 

Mauricius (582-602), the victorious 
general of the Persian War, became also 
the successor of Tiberius. He was of 
(iueco-Cappadocian birth, nominally of an 
old Roman stock. A second Persian war 
liroughl many successes in the held, but 
disappointing terms of peace, in 591. 
Mauricius, who himself had risen to the 
throne by a military career, must have 
seen the diriiculties which beset 
the Byzantine i)rovinces of Italy 
Persia Africa through the separa- 
tion of the military and the civil 
powers. Thus the military goviu'nors of 
these two ])rovincos were granted the new 
and magniheemt title of exarch, coupli‘d 
with extraordinary ])owers. The creation 
of exarchs was the starting point for the 
further organisation of the military pro- 
vinces. 

Mauricius, on the other hand, was not 
in a position to protect the northern 
frontier of the Balkan peninsula, which 
Avars and .Slavs ci^ntinually inundated. 
Not only did the North become completely 
Slavonic, but invading Slavonic hordes 
settled even in Greece, where a consider- 
able intermixture of races can be proved. 
The Slavs were undoubtedly the ruling 
power in Greece during the years 588-705. 
Hellenism was still more driven into the 
background in consequence of the plague 
of 74(3-747 ; as the empLUor Constantinus 
VII. Porphyrogennetus says : “ The 

whole country (Hellas) became Slavonic 
and barbarian." 

The capabilities of the Slavs had been 
already recognised by Justinian in his 
military a})pointments. Dobrogost was 
in 555 at the head of the Pontic fleet ; in 
575 Onogost became a patrician. Priscus, 
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the conqueror of the Slavs, who defeated 
the general Radgost and took captive 
King Muzok in 593, availed himself of the 
Slav Tatimir in disposing of the prisoners. 
A Slav, Nicetas (766-780), mounted the 
patriarchal throne of Constantino])le ; 
descent from a distinguished Slavonic 
family in the Peloponnese is ascribed to 
the father-in-law of Christopher, son of the 
emperor Komanus I. Lacapenus ; but the 
Slavonic descent of the Armenian emperor 
Basilius, asserted by the Arab Hansa, is 
obviously as untrustworthy as the fable of 
the “Slav”] ustinian related byTheophilus. 

We must sec in these ex])editions of the 
Avars and Slavs a true national migration 
which flows and ebbs. Capable generals, 
like Priscus, inflicted heavy reverses on 
both nations ; but on oiKi occasion only 
the outbreak of pestilence in the Avar 
camp saved Constantinople, and the de- 
mands made on the army incieased enor- 
mously. It mutinied and raised to the 
throne the centurion Phocas (602 -()io), 
who put Manricius and his five sons to 
death. But tliis arrogance of the army led 
to p()])nlar risings, especially in the nativT 
. . , country of the emperor, Ana- 

Jusfmian » p,^j_ 

* estine, Syria, Egypt, and above 

m Murders „ ^ j ’ nji > 

all among the monophysites. 

The Persians atteinjited to avenge Mauri- 
cius, and a peac(‘ with the Avars had to be 
concluded at any ])rice. But the Byzantine 
standard of government had long been too 
high to tolerate permatu'ntly on the 
imperial throne an incapable oflicer of 
low rank who Vlealt mth insurreelions in 
the most nuaciless fashion. Priscus, the 
general, allied himself with the exarch 
Heraclius of Africa, and the latter became 
emperor. The age of Justinian had 
ended in murders ; the dissolution of 
the empire would soon ha\'e followed 
had not the sword rescued it. 

Th(^ attacks of the Persians on tin? 
Byzantine empire at the time of the 
emperor Heraclius (610-641) tore from 
the Byzantines not merely Syria and 
Egyj)t, but also, in 6iq, the important 
town of Ancyra in Asia Minor. But 
it seemed a more terrible blow when, 
in 615, the Holy Places and the Holy 
Cross fell into the hands of the in- 
hdels. Three crusades brought war into 
the heart of Persia ; the battle of Nineveh, 
on December 17th, 627, was decided in 
favour of the Byzantines, so that the 
Roman provinces reverted to them, and 


on September 14, 629, the festival of the 
Elevation of the Cross was celebrated at 
Jerusalem by om])eror and people with 
great solemnity. The conflict raging in the 
East made it impossible to retain the 
Spanish possessions or the territories lying 
to the north of the Balkans, but the 
capital itself, in 62f), proved the bulwark 

Persia emi)ire against Avars 

- , and Slavs, and the wise policy 

gerous foe against them in 
the shape of the Bulgarians. It was 
shown, however, that the Persian 
danger had become formidable for the 
reason that isolated sections of the em- 
l)ire, through their ecclesiastical se|iaratism 
and the formal institution of a Coptic 
and Syrian national Church, no longer 
remained loyal to Byzantium, and saw 
welcome allies in the Persians, while in 
Jtgypf the orthodox were contemptuously 
styled the “ royalists.” The formula of 
the One Will, or Monotheletism— ” the 
(iod-Man consisting of two natures has 
achieved all things by one god-like 
operalion” — more closely resembled the 
doctrine of the One Nature of the 
monoj)hysites ; consecpiently a reconcilia- 
tion was (‘ffected through the dijilomacy 
of the king, which extended even to 
th(i Armenians. 

The condemnation of this doctrine liy 
So})lironius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
shattered the coiKord, which was 
Inrdly yvX established, as violently as 
the entirely ina|)propriate attempt at 
reconciliation made by the emperor in 
his edict. (OnsiapKMitly the Syrians, in (>35 
andfiqb, and the Egyptians, in (>41 643, h'll 
a jirey to the invading Arabs as rajiidly 
as till! Roman citizens in tlie West yielded 
to the (iermanic invaders, although in 
Egy])t the treaihery of the governor 
contributed mainly to the surrender of the 
country. Economic reasons may havi! co- 
o])(irated, since the iiolitical and soi'ial 
. structure of the Arabic em- 

eigious power to 

_ , - . till! coiKiuerors. tonstans. 

Confounded ^ . n ,■ 

the grandson ol Heraclius 

(641-688), whose kinsmen had been cas- 
trated according to the Oriental custom, 
was able to retain Asia Minor and even 
to exact tribute from tiii! Arab cali])h 
i\Iuaviya ; his success was due jirincifially 
to the transformation of the empire into 
military provinces, whiili had already 
been instituted under Heraclius. Oreat 
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importance attached to the military 
governors in Africa and Italy, and the 
critical times had compelled Heraclius 
to form the ca])ital and the adjoining 
provinces into a military district ; the 
Thracian province had to carry on the 
war against the Bulgarians, the Anatolian 
and Armenian the war with the Arabs, 
and the fleet was soon divided 

ale an commands — on the 

Theological 

uarre s twelve islands. The 

regency during the minority of Constans 
attempted to end the theological contro- 
versy by tlie ICdict of the Ty])os in 648, 
according to which the sul^jects of the 
empire “ ikj longer are permitted to dis- 
pute and (piarrei anywliere over one Will 
and one Operation, or over two Operations 
and two Wills.” When Pope Martin 1. 
condemned this edict in ()4() at the Lateran 
Council, and Maximns, formerly imperial 
j)rivate secretary, stirr(‘d up Roman Alrica 
against Ciesaro-papism, the emperor ban- 
ished the })o])e to the (himea, and ordered 
Maximns to be brought to trial. It was 
then that the bronze statues of the 
Pantheon wt're carried off from Rome by 
Constans. I'he island of Sicily, which 
was strongly (inecised by immigration, 
was intended to become the base for the 
recovery of Afii('a from the Arabs, who 
had taken it in 647. Ihit an ex])edition 
from Syiau'use, the ca[)ital, succeeded only 
in capturing ('arthage. 

Under Constantine IV. Pogonatus (()()8- 
(>85), son of Constans, Constantinople 
had to di’fend itself against the Arabs 
(Aprii-Se})tember, (>73), which it did 
succ(’ss fully, owing mainly to the (}reek 
fire of the Syrian ('allinicns ; and Th(‘S- 
salonica was attacked by the Slavs ((>75) 
and Avars (f)77). The greatest danger to 
the em|)ire seemed, however, to be the 
Bulgarian kingdom undi'r Isjx'iich, in 
which the Turkish conquerors gradually 
ado])ted the language of the sulqugated 
„ ... . Slavs. In view of all these 

to Re Til ^^^^ngers, the ecclesiastical coll- 
ie it* A*? • nection with Rome, which was 
North Africa in 680-681 by Ihe 

.sixth oecumenical council in Constanti- 
nople, was intended at least to secure moral 
support. Justinian II. (085-695, 705- 
711), had, it is true, concluded a treaty 
on favouraldc terms with the Arabs and 
had conquered the Slavs ; but serious 


political, military, and economic mistakes 
led to the mutiny of one of the generals, 
Leontius (695-698), by which the sove- 
reignty of the army was once for all 
established. 

. Under the two generals now elevated 
to the purple, Leontius and 
Tiberius III. (()g8-705), Africa and Cilicia 
were lost. Justinian, who had taken 
refuge with Isperich’s successor, Tervel, 
was brought back by a Bulgarian-Slavonic 
army ; he wreaked vengeance with an 
insane fury on his enemies. He fought 
without success against Bulgarfhns, Arabs, 
and the revolted town of Kherson. The 
Armenian Philippicus (711-713), who was 
raised to the throne as a rival, and 
Tlieodosius 11. (715-717), successor of 
the able Anastasius 11. (713-715), proved 
themselves equally incapable. 

The voice of literaturt! was dumb in 
that rough age. It produced strong 
natures, and a pious superstition led 
them to battle. Andrew the Apostle 
comes to the help of the citizens of Patras, 
])orn(^ on his galloping, war-horse, and 
drive's the Slavs to flight. St. Demetrius 
of Thessalonica is the god of the city, who 
imitates Christ in every detail. He 
changes the purpose of God 
to deliver over the town to the 

SI K • opponents ; he is the guardian 
um cring ])rescient 

grace ” ; indeed, he as])ircd to be the 
Third l\n*son with Christ and the Holy 
Ghost. 


Art and 
Literature 


The miracles of St. Demetrius arc 
a valuable source of information for 
this age, when the Slavs navigated the 
Greek waters in their primitive boats, 
interrupted trade and communications, 
and, accompanied by their wives and 
children, inundated Pannonia, Dacia, 
Dardania, My.sia, Thracia, Achaia, and 
the suburbs of Const antinojde itself. The 
country population streams into the towns 
or migrates to lonely capes, and founds 
isolated settlements. Greeks and Slavs 
grow into a mixed race, which fills the 
depopulated regions, once more colonises 
the deserted islands, and even mixes 
with the Bulgarians in the north. Sword 
and crosier rule the Greek world, in which 
old pagan traditions crop up on the sur- 
face ; science and art are almost entirely 
silent in the regions of Europe and of 
Asia Minor, 
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CIVILISATION OF THE EARLY 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

THE LINK BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST 


^ ON S'l'A N TI N O PLE , By zan t ium , or 
^ New Rome, was, like Old Rome, 
divided into fomteen districts ; even the 
seven hills could, to the satisfaction of 
some Byzantine students of history, be 
rediscovered, if required, by the exercise of 
some imagination, within the limits of 
Constantinoj)le itself. The old patrician 
families, who had lived on the Bosphorus 
since the days of ronstantine, might, as 
regards the games in the circus, which 
woni accurately copied, cherish the belief 
that no alterations had been made in 
the customs of Old Rome. The military 
system, the .strength and jaide of the 
Romans at a time when the army no longer 
consisted of Italians, or even the sulqects 
of the empire, still remained Roman at 
Byzantium. The only difference was that 
in the seventh century the word of com- 
mand became Creek ; and in this connec- 


Roman Culture 
Continued 
in Byzantium 


lion the old word “ Hellenic ” 
might no longer be employed, 
having degenerated into the 
meaning of “ pagan.’' The 


old traditions of the Roman senate, extolled 


iiKjrc than five hundred years before by 
eloquent Hellenic lips as an assembly of 
kings, were cherished in the New Rome. 

Tlie F2ast Roman senate ])reserved a 
scanty remnant of the sovereign ])ower, 
since it claimed the formal right of ratify- 
ing a new emperor. The political ideal of 
the iSyzantine Empire, was Roman, only 
diluted into an abstraction by a tinge 
of cosmopolitanism. Huns, Armenians, 
Khazars, Bulgarians, and Persians were 
employed in the army. The employment 
of such mercenaries, and constant later 
intercourse with the governments of Arabia 
and Persia, helped largely to give the 
Byzantine Empire, in intellectual and 
ethical respects, the stamp of an Oriental 
empire. Not merely was the imperial 
office conceived as a mystery which 
might come into imblicity only on extra- 


ordinary occasions amid the most si^lendid 
and most ridiculous })omp ; even the 
western feeling of personal dignity slowly 
died away, and occasional corporal punish- 
ment was quite consistent with the 
exalted i)osition of the Byzantine nobles. 

. The stiffness and pedantry of 
the stale based on class and 
o rteti al which Dioclc- 

tian had given it, had precluded 
any new stimulus from below, d'lie upper 
classes would have remained in the ruts 
worn deep by the lapse of centuries, devoid 
of every powerful incentive, had not reli- 
gious disputes offered opportunities for the 
assertion of personal o})inion, while the 
intrusion of Oriental influences, the revival 
of Oriental ideas on art and law, caused 
an agitation like bubbling springs in 
standing })ools. 

Not merely did the Asiatic goviM'nors 
])ossess a higher rank than the Fairopiian ; 
even Orientals, (^specially Arnu'iiians, 
accpiired an ever increasing im])ortaiu'e at 
court and in the army. Among the 
leaders of the latter, Maniud (under tlu^ 
emjierors Theophilus and Micliai^l III.) and 
John Kurkuas (q4o-q42, commander-in- 
chief against the Arabs, “ the second 
Trajan ") are es])ecially famous. LAaai 
the ])earl diadem of the East Roman 
emperors repeatedly adorned th(^ brows 
of Armenians, and once fell to an 
Arab, Nic,e])horus 1. A grand-daughter 
of F^omaniis 1. married in 927 the 
Tsar Peter of Bulgaria. The Diu'as family 
. and the Comntmi ])rided them- 
Onenta s their relationship to 

ncrease Samuel of West Bul- 

in ower Oriental in spite of 

his European home. In the venns of the 
Em])ress Irene, after 732 wife of Constan- 
tine V., there flowed Finnish blood ; she 
was the daughter of the chitif, Khakhan, 
of the Khazars. The khan of the Ihil- 
garians was made under Justinian II. 
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a patrician of the empire, as was a 
Persian of the royal house of the Sassanids. 
The Byzantine general, with whose battles 
the shores of the Black Sea echoed, and 
whose glory an epic of the tenth century 
rapturously extols, Basilius Digenis 
Acritus, was son of the Arabian Emir Alj of 
Edessa by a Oreek wife. The family of 
the AraluanEmir Anemas 
Constantinople • Oete was in the service of 
in the Time TohnTzirnisces, while George 
of J o s,t 1 n 1 n n reconquered 

Sicily in ioj8, bears a Turkish name. 
In order to obtain an idea of the strange 
mixture of Oriental and Western life, let 
us consider the apj)earance which Con- 
stant in()))le itself would i)resent to a 
stranger in the time of the h:mi)eror 
Justinian. 

As W(^ skim over the glittcjriiig water of 
the Bosi)horus in a l^yzantiiie dromond, 
we see, rising above the genthi sloj)e of the 
Nicomedean hills, the snowy ])eaks of 
the Bithynian Olympus, a fitting symbol 
of Asia. But on our left hand the mighty 
capital with its palaces and domes enchains 
the eye. From behind the strong ram- 
parts which guard the shores, between 
the long stretch of the hi])podromc and 
the various blocks of the palace, the 
Church of Holy Wisdom, ‘’.St. .Sophia,” 
towers up, its metal-covered cupolas glit- 
tering like gold in the sunlight. Iii the 
gulf of th(i (iolden Horn our boat thn^ads 
its course through hundreds of dromonds 
and smaller vessi^ls ; when safely landed, 
we must force our way through the motley 
crowd, and reach tln^ ( liurch ol St. So])hia 
through a seething mass of loose-trousered 
turbaiuMl Bulgarians, yellow and grim- 
faced Huns, and PiMsiaiis with tall slieo])- 
skin caps. Forty windows pour floods of 
light on the interior of (he church ; the 
sunbeams irradiate columns gorgeous with 
jasper, ])or|)iiyry, alabaster, and marble ; 
they ])lay o\'er surfaces inlaid with mother- 
of-jxxirl ; they are reflected from the 

rich golden brilliance of (he 

rap 1 C mosaics in a thousand 

Picture of 1,000 , i i n'l 

^ . gleams and flashes, the 

Years Ago i. c • i 

want of repose in ihe 

ornamentation, the defkieiicy of jdastic 
feeling, and the inomiiiemv' which is con- 
sequently given to coloured suriaces are 
emphatically Oriental ; not less so are the 
capitals of the pillars, stone cubes overlaid 
with ornament, in which we must see a 
reversion to the traditions of f^yro- 
Phoenician art, and the pattern of the 
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mosaics, where the after-effect of a style 
originally Chinese, and later Perso-Syrian, 
is seen in the network of lozenges. 

A walk round Constantinople confirms 
this impression. By the side of the golden 
throne of Theodosius huge Egyptian 
pylons tower up ; we pass by immense 
water-tanks constructed in the Syrian 
fashion, and glance at the columned 
cisterns, which are of Egyptian origin. 
If we enter the house of a noble we find 
the floor, according to the immemorial 
tradition of the East, paved with glazed 
tiles;* the furniture covered, 'so far as 
possilfle, with heavy gold-leaf— ^a revival 
of Assyrian fashions, wdiich through By- 
zantine influence reached even the court 
of Charles the (ireat (Charlemagne). 
We notice on the silk ta])estries and 
car{)cts strange designs of animals, whose 
childishly fantastic shapes might be found 
in the Farthest East. 

The products of the goldsmith’s 

craft, pierced and filkxl ivilh transparent 
enamel, ])()int also to Oriental tradi- 
tions, no less than the extravagant 

splendour of the nobles and their wives 
who inhabit these rooms. Gold, precious 
stones, or trans])arent 

enamel, gliller on the long 

tunics of the men, on 
their richly - ornamented 
chlamydes and even on their shoes, while 
their swords are damascened in the primi- 
tive Assyrian fashion. The ample robes of' 
tlu^ women are thickly covc'ied with em- 
broidery ; l)road sashes encircle their waists, 
while narrow eml:)roidered ca])es hang dowai 
from their shoulders. These fashions recur 
at the court of the lati'i* Carloviiigiaiis, wdio 
are slunvn to he ('icrmaiis only by the 
fashion in which they dress their hair. 

The immense imperial ])alace is a city in 
itself, a city of marvels. The inhabitants 
of the rustic West who visited the Cjcsars 
of the ICasl were ama/c'd, as if the fables 
of the East had come to life. The golden 
spear-heads of the bodyguard carry us 
back in thought to the old Persian court, 
the splendid colours of their robes are 
borrowed from the East. A mysterious 
movement announces some great event ; 
the clang of the golden ])ell and the deep- 
toned chant of the priests herald the entry 
of the Basilcus. If an envoy were admitted 
to an audience in the imjx'iial hall, his 
eye would be caught by anothex* relic of 
the Persian court, the golden plane-trees, 
which rose high into the air behind the 


The Ancient 
Marvels of 
Constantinople 




AMohammA/”^ CONSTANTINE, NOW A MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE. 

among the prWshonordX’^li?a?wrh^;;ol?e^‘V„Ta?eiM^^ 


gnificent sight. 
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throne ; artificial ])ir(ls fluttered and summer palace built at the advice of John 
chirruped, golden lions roared round the Grammaticus, who was well acquainted 
thrQiie ; in the midst of all that bewilder- with the Arabs, on the model of .the 
ing splendour sits immovable a figure, caliph’s palace at Bagdad, while in the 
almost lost in costly robes, studded with palace of Hebdomon the decoration of 
gold and jewels, more a ])icture, a prin- the Arabs was imitated, 
ciple, or an abstraction than a man — the The West faded out of the Byzantine 
emperor. Everyone ])rostrates himself at range of vision, while the nations of the 
the sovereign’s feet in the tra- East attracted more attention. Procopius 
® dilional eastern form of adora- of Cresarca relates strange notions as 
c orgeous The throne slowly moves to the appearance of Britain. When the 
upwards and seems to float Book of Ceremonies, which treats of the 
in the air. Wt'stern soveri'ignty had never ])rocedure with foreign rulers, mentions 
before attem])ted so to intoxicate the the princes of Bavaria and Saixony, it 
senses ; the gorgeous colouring and vivid states that the country of the Niemetz 
imagination of th(‘ luist were enlisted in belongs to them. Little more was known 
the cause of d(‘S])otism. If we go out into of the Germans in 900 than the name 
the St r(‘et again we hear a stroller singing a given them t)y Magyars and Slavs, and 
ballad which the populace has composed the ambassador of the emperor Otto I. 
on the emperor in ()riental fashion. sat at table in the Byzantine court below 

This com])f)sit(^ art of By/antium thus the Bulgarian ainbassadcn-. 
represents a decom])osition of the (ineco- The eastern countries, on tlie other hand, 
Roman style into its original Asiatic came more and more clearly into view, 
elements, and a fuller development of The historian Theophylactus Simocattes 
these in a congcMiial soil. The wonderful drew in 620, presumably through the good 
Greek sense ol form was gone, and the offna's of the Turks — instructed by the 
style of tlu' Roman Emj)ire had disap- letter of the khan ot the Turks to the 
peanal, if it evau* (‘xistcal ; tlu* conceal- emperor Mauricius, which envoys had 
ment and covering of the surfaces, th(‘ ^ brought to B3'zantiiim in 598 

Oriental style of (‘mbroicU'iy and metal - an able skc'tch of China, 

plates, had l)ecome the Byzantine ideal. Far East Chinese, in 

In other resj)ects also the intellectual reference to the Byzantine 

life shows effi'minate and ('astern traits, disputes as to the succession, on being 
The authors mak(' their heroes and heroines ignorant of such matters, and spoke 
bur.st into tc'ars or fall into fainting (mthusiastically of Chinese law, praising 
fits with an miple[ising (‘ffi'minacy and especially the rule which forbade men to 
emotionality, explicable only by Oriental wear gold or silver. The legend that 
influences. Not only the novelists but even Alexander the Great was the founder of 
the historians, with that lavish waste the two largest Chinese cities a])pears also 
of time jKHmliar to the Oriental, describe in his writings. 

their pcasonages in the minutest and most Thus the lu^w influences which now 
su])erfluous (Udail. This habit of elaborate came into })lay had long existed in the 
personal descriptions was a tradition of lower strata of Oriental society, or had 
Graico-Iilgyptian style, due to the same their origin in Oriental spheres outside 
craving for th(' ])erpetuation of the indi- Byzantine national life, 
vidual which ])roduced mummy })ortraits While the southern provinces of the 
on the coflins of the dead, and caused wills Byzantine Empire maintained in general a 
to be adorned wuth the testa- brisk intercourse with the East, the 
yzan lum picture. In the domain enthusiastic East Roman patriot Cosmas 

Orientalised “belles lettres ” the fable Indicopleustes journeyed from Egypt to 
riea a ise adventurous travel- India, which he described in vivid colours, 

romance of the Indians were interwoven Syria especially offered a jardin d’acclima- 
with late Greek love stories, . ) that motifs tation for western and eastern suggestions 
which first appear in Indian fables spread and ideas, and continued to do so, even 
thence to the West, where they can be after the Byzantine dominion was 
traced down to Boccaccio’s Decameron, destroyed in 640 and the Arabs took ovei 
Byzantine architecture shows close de- the country. Gneco-Roman culture had 
pendence on the Arabian models. The been completely victorious there undet 
emperor Theo])hilus (829-842) had his the Roman Empire ; the sound of the old 
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Aramaic national language was Heard only 
in isolated villages. Christianity, as a 
genuinely democratic power, had adopted 
the discarded language of the mother 
country and the people, and soon raised 
it to the rank of a universal language. 
The achievements of Greek intellectual 
life were translated into Syrian. 

Syro-Greek writers, whom we can with 
difficulty classify as true Syrians, with 
rights of voting as Byzantines, as Syrians 
of a stock which had long been 
Griucised, and as Greeks of old 
descent, stand in the forefront 
of the intellectual life of 
Byzantium. Romamis the 
Melode (al_)Out 500), the most 
celebrated hymn-writer of 
Middle Greek literature, was a 
native of Syria. 'Hiat country 
produced numerous historians : 

Procopius of Cjesarea ; John of 
Epiphanea, who kiu;w Persia 
thoroughly ; h'vagrius Scholas- 
ticus (about ()Oo) ; John 
Malaias (Syrian mulal— -rhetor)^ 
for whom, although Byzantium 
was the political ca])ital, 


373), heads the list of Syrian dogmatic 
theologians, to whom, among others, 
Anastasius, a native of Palestine by birth, 
belongs as a “ precursor of scholasticism ” 
labouring in Syria. Ecclesiastical interests 
are further rt'presented in the domain of 
exegesis by Procopius of Gaza ; under 
this head are counted the friends of the 
historian Evagrius, Symeon Stylites the 
ascetic, with his glorification of the 
monastic life, and the ecclesiastical orator 



THE OLD BYZANTINE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 



RUINS 


JUSfiNIAN’S PALACE 


Antioch was always the intellectual 
focus; and John of Antioch. In the 
domain of grammar, the versatile John 
Philoponus of CcXsarea, Sergius of Emesa, 
the zoologist, and Timotheus of Gaza were 
busily occupied. Aotius of Amida, in 
Mesopotamia, subsequently imperial body- 
physician, belonged to the same race, 
although he is said to have begun the study 
of the ancient physicians at Alexandria. 
His nearest countryman, Ephraim (306- 


Gregory, ])atriarch of Antioch. 
Syria thus ])layed a ])art in 
early Byzantine literature 
which was altogether dispro- 
portionate to tlie nimiber of 
her inhabitants. 

Aristotle was introduced into 
the schools and ex])ou tided ; 
the philoso[ihy of Pythagoras 
and Plato and the sonorous 
cloqiUMK'c of ])seudo-Isocratean 
sjieeches were once more sub- 
jects of study ; the })hysiciau 
Sergius of Uas‘a-in did especial 
service in this dqiartment. 
Later writers also, .such as 
Severus of Antioch, John 
Philoponus, Porphyrins, Sextus 
Julius Africanus, Eusebius, the 
Apology of Aristides, were translated ; 
Persian and Hebrew writings were brought 
within the scope of Syrian studies. 
Legends, such as the Invention of the 
Cross, the Seven Sleepers, and the Ba[)- 
tism of Constantine come from this source. 
Some “ Episodes from the Lives of Saintly 
Women ” were written on the pages of a 
gospel in Old Syrian. The last story among 
them contains the temptation of Yasta of 
Antioch by the scholastic Aglaidas, who, 
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after his suit had ])cen rejected, applied 
to the magician Cy])rianiis. The latter is 
bound by a comj)act signed in blood to a 
demon, who now undertakes to win over 
the maiden, but has to acknowledge him- 
self def(^at(;(l Ix'fore the sign of the cross. 
Cy])rianiis, convinced of the inelhciency 
of self-accpiired wisdom, and im])ell(‘d by 
_ ^ _ liis thirst for trutli, then 

mr all magic. This 

L.g«a Cyprianus, which 

certainly ar( )se < )n Syrian soil , 
has become important for the west in many 
ways througli the effect of tlie Faust h'geiid 
and of the material which lies at the bottom 
of Pedro Calderon’s “ Magico Protligioso.” 

Syria again was successful in propa- 
gating her own ('ultiire far to the (‘usl and 
W(‘st. Syrian Christians were settled on 
the coasts of India, on tin; Himalayas, and 
in ('eylo’i, and (‘xercised a deej)ly lelt 
infhK‘nc(‘ on India. Memories of it are 
echo(‘d in the Indian epic Mahabharata ; 
the legends of the birth of the demigoil 
Krishna and of his persecution by Kansa, 
the Avataras system, })robably an imita- 
tion of the (diristian dogma of Christ’s 
descent to earth, and the adoration of 
Krishna’s mother, Dewaki, arc speaking 
})roofs of it ; while the ai)|)(‘arancc of the 
Creek astronomer Ptolemy as l)(‘mon 
(Asura) Maya and the numerous technical 
terms in Indian astronomy can be ex- 
plained only from the connection with 
Alexandria. Whether th(‘ Syrian Christians 
of India really maintained so close an 
intercourse with 


the west that 
King Alfred of 
iuigland could 

send them an I* r - 

embassy is still a [■ |[|| f j 

moot ])oint. ^ 

;S: . plkial 

tnifcd into the ! 

I'an^'irri'ii^*!! ' ' 

Tsung7()27-64o)! byzantine 

before whose command Nt'dliern India 
bowed, whose help Persia implored, en- 
thusiastic Syrian missionaries a])peared 
there. A tablet, composed in 781 in 
Chinese, but containing some lines of 
Syriac, which was found in 1O25 the 
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land Nt'-tliern India elobe, they seek w 


famous Singan fu, testifies both to the 
religious zeal of the Syrians and to the 
tolerance of the Chinese emperor, who had 
ordered the translation and circulation of 
the Scriptures, and had commanded a 
church of the pure faith to be built. 
Incidentally, it shows that the supposed 
political embassy of the Byzantine re- 
gents to China during the minority of 
Constans TI. (about 642), was nothing 
more than a mission sent by the Syrian 
Ncstorians. 

Syrian sc])ulchral inscriptions were dis- 
interred in 1885 from the soil of the 
steppi's of Turkestan in the vicinity of 
fssik kill. Just as man in the earliest 
times \)iud reverence to the tombs, in 
(u-der to rescue from oblivion the memory 
ot his dear ones, and to form some bond 
])elween the existence he knew and the 
mysterious world beyond the grave, so 
even the ])()or Turks of Semirjetchje hav^e 
since the ninth century utilised the Syrian 
language and letters to iierpctuatc the 
wj j r(‘C( Election of their departed. 
Widespread this influential position 

Commerce of Syrians, who, being then 

m full jiossession of western 
culture, must be claimed also for the west, 
it is ])lain that the ali)habet of the Manchu 
Digurians and, through the agency of the 
hitler, the alphabet of the Mongols, are 
derived from the Syrian script ; the 
circumstances in ])articular under which 
the Syriaii-Nestorian script came to the 
Ihgurians arc well known to us from the 
monument of 
^ Kara Balgassun. 

An equally im- 
port ant role was 
■ fpi ' • played by the 

in the 

: 5 ;-^ west. J erome 

a. A had already said, 

I®..® “Their lust for 

I iMM gain drives them 

1*** world ; and their 

’ ■ * w frenzy for trade 

goes so far that 
SBB even now, when 

lURCH ARcaiTECTURE barbarians are 
masters of the 
globe, they seek wealth amid swords 
and corpses, and conquer poverty by 
risking dangers.” As a matter of fact we 
find Syrians scattered far and wide, not 
only before but also after the fall of the 
West Roman empire. Tyre, the metropoiis 
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of Phoenician commerce as far back as 
the eleventh century b.c., and now in 
the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. it had 
become the great centre of the silk trade 
— Sidon, and Berytus send their merchants 
especially to I taly. I nscriptions in various 
towns prove their existence in the king- 
dom of the Franks. * 

We find Syrians in 
Narbonne, Bordeaux, 

Vienna, Lyons, 

Genay, Besangon, 

Orleans, Tours, La 
Chapelle Saint-Eloy, 

Paris. On German 
soil they appear at 
Strassburg, Treves, 

Rheinzabern, and in 
Bavaria ; in England 
at South Shields. 

They were the 
carriers of the wine 
trade and of the 
Egyptian papyrus 
trade; they en- 
couraged horticulture 
and brought plants 
from their own 
country, of which 
only the shallot — so 
called from the name 
of the town Ascaloii 
— need be mentioned. They circulated 
the silk stuffs manufactured in their own 
workshops ; these show Persian patterns, 
especially the two horsemen, as a centre, 
but the surfaces arc filled up in the Syrian 
fashion — with vine tendrils, vine branches 
with ivy leaves and grapes— or they 
chose genuinely Syrian themes. Syrian 
ideas for pictorial ornamentation accord- 
ingly reached the West* The Gospel-book 
of Godeskalk, painted between 781 and 
783 for Charlemagne, contains a pictui‘c, 
in the Syrian style, of the fountain of life, 
with animals, like the Bible of the Syrian 
monk Nabula produced in 58b. Syrians 
p . , - transmitted to the West 

Brought originating m 

to the West India, of the king s son who 
takes no pleasure in pomp 
and show, and, chafing at the nameless 
sorrow with which men's hearts throb, flies 
into solitude in order to atone for himself 
and mankind by devotion to a new doctrine 
which may redeem the world. I n that story 
of Barlaam and Josaphat Europe actually 
possessed a sketch of the life of Buddha be- 
fore it became acquainted with Buddhism. 



SYRIAN CHURCH OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
This, compared with the picture on page 2924 , shows how 
Syrian architecture was affected by that of Byzantium. 


It was, moreover, from Syrian and not 
from Greek tradition that the West 
derived the Alexander legend. Some main 
features of the earliest form of the Faust 
myth may, as already stated, be traced 
back to the Cypriiin legends current 
in Antioch. After surveying these rich 
. .. ^ results of Syrian 

^ brokerage we can- 

not be surprised 
that Syrians were 
employed by 
Charlemagne for the 
revision of the text 
of the gospels, which 
he himself had 
planned. 

The East Roman 
province of Syria still 
performed the func- 
tion of an intermedi- 
ary, even when Syria 
itself, through the 
Arabic conquest, no 
longer recognised the 
suzerainty of Byzan- 
tium. The Arabs, 
even before this, had 
been subject to the 
influence of the 
G r j e c o - B y z a n t i n e 
mode of life, especi- 


ally the Arabs of Khirat and Ghassan. 

Architects who, if not Greeks, were 
schooled in the art traditions of Greece, 
l.)uilt on the far side of the Jordan in the 
territory of Moab, one and a half days’ 
journey east from Jericho, the palace of 
el-Meschetta for a Sassanid. The division 
of the walls ])y zigzag lines in high relief is 
as non-Semitic as the six-sided 
yzan me roscttes in the 

Influence in i ^ e g. xi • 
Architecture a'lg’e spaces. So, too, he Vine 
branches springing Irom a 
vase, which rise symmetrically iqiward and 
display a wealth of leaves, jioint to the 
Oriental embroidery style which was 
developed in Byzantium. The details 
correspond as much to Old J^yzantine 
models— .for example, the drums of the 
pillars in the Tchiniti-kiosk — as to Middle 
Byzantine motifs — for example, the design 
on the marble panelling of the Panagia 
church at Thebes. But in their strong 
yet delicate technique the* reliefs of cl- 
Meschetta resemble only the Old Byzan- 
tine art, and date certainly from the 
fifth or sixth century. The ruin of el- 
Kastal (Castellum), which lies in the 
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neighbourhood, was, according to a trust- 
worthy tradition, built by the Sassanids ; 
and a ruin to the cast of Damascus 
(Khyrbet cl-Hcda) may j)r()bably be 
assigned to the same ])crio(l. Into this 
close intercourse, in which the Byzantines 
apjKtar as the givers, mi gain a vivid in- 
sight from bilingual and trilingual inscrip- 
. tions of the period. vSou^h- 
The Syrian of Aleppo in the plain of 

^ a basilica, in which we can 

recognisi* the usual ground plan, the great 
ccjitral uav(‘, the two sid(‘ aish'S, the aj)se 
to th(? east, and tlu' main door to the wi‘St. 
This basili('a contains inscri])tions in 
(ireek, Syiian, and Arabic commemorating 
the foundation in tlu' languages and 
script (»f (‘acli of the thre(‘ si'ctions of 
the community -^namely, the ruling official 
(lass; the ordinaiy population; and th(‘ 
northern Arabs, who had already p(‘ne- 
tral(‘d this ri‘gion and liad been ('hris- 
lianised by the Syrians. Th(‘ most aiK'ient 
linguist i(' monunuait of th(‘S(‘ Arabs is this 
inscription ol Z(‘bed. Siiua* tlu‘ fathers 
still bear Semiti(' names, but their sons 
actually the nanu* of th(‘ martyr Sergius, 
p(*rhaps the work of ('on\'(*rsion was then 
j)roc(‘eding. Anotlau* (iiveco- Arabic in- 
sciij)tiou from Ilarran iu Trachonitis 
dates Irom tlu' year 5t)<S. 

Tlu' Arabs conu’ on to the serene as a 
completc'ly uncivilised ])(‘oj)l(‘ of tlu* desert. 
Byzanti?i(‘ trade' tla'iefoK* satisfu'd tlu'ir 
growing needs, h'or this n'ason tlu'y 
measun’d with the (irec'k ])ound (litra), 
and wh('n they themselves wc'iit among 
commercial nations tlu'y called their 
wan'houses by the (in'c'k name. Oriental 
fruits were known to them unch'r Greek 
name's. Finallv', the Be'douins called the 


sheet of pa[)er by tlie (iree'k nanu'. When, 
therefore, a great [)()W('r w.is formed from 
the Arab tribes, there is, notwithstanding 
the pro])agandist zeal of the Arabs, a 
proof dise'ernible, even in n'ligioiis rela- 


„ A 1. tions, of the degree to 

Ae,«ired« Touch the Arabs uvre con- 

of Greek Cullure ' >Ol.lS transfeiv.KV 

ol culture. Omar ])rays oij 
tbe stej)s of the church of Constantine in 


Jerusalem, although he declines the invita- 
tion of the patriarch Sophronius to perform 
his devotions in the church. 


The economic and legal systems of the 
Arabs were sttongly influenced by Byzan- 
tium. They employed at Damascus, Baal- 
bek, and Tiberias Greek coins with, the 
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simple imprint of the name of the town. 
When they minted money for themselves, it 
was struck according to the Greek monetary 
scale, and occasionally, as in the case of 
the so-called Heraclean Dinars, with Latin 
inscriptieuis. They concliidcei contracts 
for hire or lease according to the models 
which Byzantium gave them, and, accord- 
ing to the Roman custom, did not release 
their sons from their guardians until they 
were twe'nty-fivc years old. 

If a Byzantine, alter the conquest of 
Syria by the Aral)S, looked down from the 
old caravan road on the Anti-Lib^anns upon 
the paradise in which Damascus, a vast 
sea of bouses, glittered among a green 
circle of gardens, he might, at llie^ sight of 
the cupola-crowned mosques, which wore 
still oeeasiemally built by (iicck architects, 
and whicli always regained tlui cruciform 
striK^iire, cherish the belief that this 
bright land from the' serrated Gebel el- 
shtakh* to the burning desert was yet 
under the dominion of (ire'ece. All the 
more if he went into the plain and saw 
Arab troops, armed alter l^yzantine 
fashion, marching i)asl in Byzantine 
formation ; if he entered the houses in 
^ the town and found evc'iy- 

yzan me n^plicas of the Roman 

the Arabs ^^‘^^eway and the open court- 
yard ; and if, finally, he visited 
a Syrian harbour, and saw the Arab 
ships built on tlu* model of the Byzantine 
dromond. 

Greek artists and worknu'ii e.Kcrted in 
many ways this Byzantine influence on 
the' Arab enq)ire. Thus, as Alxl ur-Rahmau 
ibn Khaldun in 1406 records, the Caliph 
Velid received at his own recpiest from 
the (ireek cnqicror in the first decade of the' 
eighth century architects in order to rebuild 
the church of St. John in Damascus; 
Greeks were employed to reconstruct the 
mosque of Medina. Christian, and there- 
fore certainly Greek, archite'cts were pro- 
bably employed on the Kubbet es-Sakhra 
and on the Jami el-Aksa, which in the 
central j)ortions rosemlde Justinian’s 
church of St. Mary. 

Most remarkable, however, is the late 
and distant influence of Byzantine culture 
in Spain, where Abel ur-Rahman III. 
(qi2-q6i), according to Makkari, em- 
ple^yeei Byzantine workmen. This trans- 
mitted civilisation is especially evident in 
the shrine of the mosque at Cordova. The 
mosaics of this temple, glittering with gejld 
and bright colours, were, according to 




THE INFLUENCE OF BYZANTINE ART IN SPAIN: THE MOSQUE OF CORDOVA 

Byzantium, so essentially Oriental, reached into Spaiti, is seen in the mosque of Cordova, 
wnere the marvellous mosaics are said to have been made by Greek workmen sent from Byzantium by the emperor. 
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Edrisi (1164-1165), executed by Greek 
workiiK'-ii whom th(' emix'ror had sent from 
Hyzaiitiiirn. 'i'lie iron ^^ates and the foun- 
tains of ('ordova, like tlu; bronze fountain 
of Zahra, are einj)hal ically (ireek. J^yzan- 
tiiKi influeiK'c^ extends even tf) th(.‘ smaller 


objects ol ait ; an Arabic ('ask(*t in the 
f.ouvi'e, with an insi rij)! ion which nuaitions 

.... Almoe ugna (a son of 

Alexandria the a 1 1 n i \ 

- , ^ ^ Abd ur-Kahman) (er- 

Intellectual Centre 1 • 1 i < •. 

of .he Empire tmn y shows s.«ns ol it. 

So, too, th(* Iiyzantines 
assisted in transmittiiii; (ireek S(aenc(‘ to 
the Spanish Arabs ; th(? translation ol 
Dioscurides was (aiiiial out only by the 
help whic h the l>yzantin(‘S altorclc'd to the 
Arab scholars eii^Mf^aMj u])on it, and by the 
co-<)p(*ration of a Jewish linr;uist. 

Thus the iirsl mo\’ejiu‘nt towards inllu- 
(‘iK'ini^ and ci\'ilisin;^^ the Arabs liy (irc'ek 
('ultuie came* lioiii Syria and th(‘ Syrian 
nation, and was jualiaps ('ontinued troni 
AKcxandiia, the city which down to the 
seventh c'caitiiry may be still regarded as 
the intellectual C(‘ntre ol th(‘ l^>yzantin(‘ 
(Mupin*. In bij^ypt, tlu* Arabic art ol 
ornamentation had adoj)t('d the univtasal 
elements ol the late antique, as is shown 
by tht‘ palm ti ii'/c*, t he wax’ini^^ \'in<‘ shoots, 
and the acanthus leaf in outline in the Ibn- 


Tulun moscjue at ( airo. Hcm c*, too, we may 
j)ossibly trace locail inlhuMUX'S, and the* 


language, and nominated the Syrian David 
as superintendent of all the bishops. 
Iwen wlien we disallow the alleged Syrian 
origin of the Armenian creed, there remains 
sufficient to att(‘st the Syrian religious 
influences, since it is dependemt on the 
pS(‘udo-Athanasian creed. Among the 
schools att(‘nded by young Armenians, 
l^lessa, owing to its accessibility and its 
splendid library, was given the preference 
over (a)nstantin()])le and Alexandria. 

•\Ionast(‘ri(*s and episcopal palaces were 
founded in Armenia by Syrians ; numerous 
Syrian writings were translated into 
Armc'iiian ; and Syrian patriarchs stand 
at tlu* head of the Armenian Church, even 
llu»ugh not univ'ersally recognised ; Syrian 
bisho])S are found in Armenia down to the 
sixth century. Art products, Syrian minia- 
ture's, were introduced inte) Armenia. The 
miniatun'S in the Klchmiadsin Gospel-book 
in the dc'tails of the ornamentation, in 
the em])loyment of jdants and of birds 
oil tlu* sides of a vase, as well as in the 


r(‘j)r(‘S(‘ntation of scriptural tyjies such as 
the nu'ssage* to Zachariah, the Annuncia- 
tion, and the Hajitism of Christ arc so 
clos(‘ly connected with the Syrian Bible 


Armenian 

Nationalism 

Encouraged 


of the monk Rabula of 586 
that w(‘. must assume an older 
Syrian co])y. Both in politics 
and in culture Armenia was 


(*lfect ol the late anti(|U(‘ tinged with 
By/antinism. 'Flu* ca'iitial jiower in ('on- 
stantinopk* had often on its own initiative 
inihieiu'ed intelle('tual progrt'ss ; lor (*x- 
amph*, by the desi)alch ot I'ly/antiiu* work- 
nu*n. of whose nationality w(* an* unfortu- 
nat<*Iy ignorant. In many cases this trans- 
mission of cailturt* was reiuK'n'd j)ossibh* 
only through the strong imperial ])ower,. 

just as tlu* intiueiu'i* ol |•>yzantinism 
on the Arabic' world canu' first Irom Syria, 
so the Syrian transmission ol culture 
])avi‘(l tlu* way tor the inihu'iici* ol By/an- 
tium on Arnu*;ha. Flu* main concej)tions, 
with their terminology, of western civilisa- 
Syrian inipi*rialism, and 

Reliffious ’’^'^ksi^ais martyrdom, may have 
Influences It'iK'lu'd llio Armoiiiaiis 

directly from the sjihere of 
Greek civilisation, ])roving that there was 
an early intercourse with (irc'cce in the first 
three (‘(*nt uri(*s ; but Syria supplietl the 
most essential links in tlu* chain. 

I he louiuler of tlu* Armenian (diurch, 
(ii'igor Lusavoric, united it to the Syrian 
litual, and employed, as Mos(*s of Khorene 
tel|s us, Syrian letters leu* the Arn>^nian 
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for a long time less closely connected 
with Byzantium than with the Byzantine 
province of Syria. An alliance had cer- 
tainly been concluded in J25 between the 
founder ot ('onstantinople and Khosru II., 
the son of Tii idat(*s the Great. But Valens 
soon found it more advantageous to make 
common cause with the Persian Shapin' 11. 
against Arnu'iiia in 574. The Armenians, 
who W(*ri* subj(*('t to Byzantine dominion, 
may have no longer required the Syrian 
alphabet. But the national union of the 
Armenian people took i)lace under the 
ausjuces of Byzantium. A national Arme- 
nian alphabet was designed by the holy 
.Mesrob in 441 in Syrian Samosata. Six 
pu})ils ol the Armenian Catholicus came 

43*^- 433 fp Constantinople, in order to 
master the Greek language. 

It is ])ossibly the case that, when 
the Catholicus Sahak (384-386) wished to 
collect also the Armenians of the west for 
this national propaganda, a refusal was 
leceived from the Byzantine governors. 
The protest of the Catholicus, and the 
answer of the emj:>eror, who had coun- 
tenanced the acceptance of the Armenian 
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alphabet, are preserved in Moses of 
Khorene, but can hardly be genuine. The 
consciousnesip of the necessity for a trans- 
mission of culture trium])hed over con- 
flicting ])olitical and religious interests. 
The Armenians borrow(‘d from the Greek 
almost all their written literature and 
their churcli music ; in recognition of 
this intellectual d(*piMulence, th(‘ em{)eror 
Theodosius II. and his all-}M)werlul sister 
Pulcheria gave thc'se zealous translators 
both literary and financial help. 

The Armenian ])atriarchs were educated 
in “ Greece,” that is to say, in Byzan- 
tium. Giut, patriarch from 4f)5 to 475, 
emphasises his intellectual dependence on 
Byzantium, whenci; he obtained his 
material requirements, such as clothes. 
It is recorded of Nerses III. (t)4o-b()i) 
that he had been educated in (ireect*. At 
least two churches and one monastcay 
had been built by Justinian in Armenia, 
and others restored ; and in th(‘ post- 
Justinian era tln^ chief church of litcJi- 
miadsin with its cupolas liad beem erected. 
Nerses 111 . even latcn* built a church in the 
vicinity of llie town of Walarchaj)at, of 

... which some pillars are still 

M«ual D^hke 

“ j A**" '"** gram. These cai)italscxliil)it 

and Armenians 7, 1 1 r i G • » 

the corbel ot Justinian s age, 
but Ionic llutings in place of the Byzantine 
animals, a renaissance, as it were, of older 
Greek ideas in a Byzantine seating. 

Even towards the middle of the eighth 
century, in a discpiisition on the question 
of admitting images into the churciies, we 
find the tnnphavic statemciir that, even 
in the domain of jrainting, all productions 
can be traced to the Cireeks, ” from whic h 
soun'e we liave evc'rytliing.” It is true 
that national hatred prevailed for centu- 
ries between Armenians and (irt'cks, so 
that under the emperor Ileraclius tJu‘ 
armies would not encaiu]) side by side ; 
and Byzantine ])roverbs (leclared that no 
worse foe existed than an Armenian 
friend, while the talented historian ('asia 
drew an alarming picture of tlu; Arnumian 
national character. Yet tlui influence of 
Byzantium on Armenian, literature and 
architecture, and the imjjortation ol 
images from that source, give the keynote 
to the relations bedween the two nations. 

Armenian courtiers, Armenian officers, 
Armenians in the administrative and th(‘ 
legislative dc])artments at Byzantium had, 
by corresi)ondence with their homes and 
their relations, opened a hundred channels 


through which that higher civilisation, 
as expressed in language, flowed into 
Armenia, (ireek words crowded first into 
the learnc'd language of Armenia. Mete- 
orological phenomena were called by (ireek 
names; so, too, were minerals; mathe- 
matics, astronomy, chronology, jurispru- 
denc’c reciuired io borrow words from 
« . (ireek. ExjU'essions for the 

Culture*'^ business of Ghurch and State 

Flows East , , 

adopted by the learned class. 

But soon popular borrowings must have 
co-operated in that direction, and with the 
words lor man, his (pialities and occupa- 
tions, and for thi^ ideas of nature, town 
and country, money, weights and mea- 
sures, house and home, dress and orna- 
ment, arts and games, a strong Greek 
(flement was introduced into the Armenian 
language. 

Armenian influence's first brought Byzan- 
tine culture iieaK'i' to the Gaucasiaii 
nations; the Ge'orgians — like^ the Bulga- 
rians, S('r\'ians, Russians, Wallaeliians — 
adopte'd the', (ire'e'k church music, both 
vocal and instrumental. The j)rinces of 
ind(‘])en(lent tribe's were proud of Byzan- 
tine titles — as, for instance, the prince of 
the warlike Alani in the (hiucasus, on 
whom by the fave)ur of Byzantium the 
title of Mighty Se)ve reign was conferred ; 
others wen^ styled Archons. Thus here, 
too, in the East a wide sphere' of Byzantine 
infliu'iice was createxl, which was in many 
ways, not all of thi'in su}>erlicial, imbiu'd 
with a liiglu'r civilisation. 

Notwitlistanding the stre)ng inclination 
of individual Persian kings te)wards 
western cixilisation, the effect on Persia 
of any special Byzantine, as a])art from 
(ireek and Re)man, influences, can as yc't 
hardly be' demonstrated. It has, indee^d, 
bt'en long obser\'e'd that the palace of the 
vSassanids Cte'siphon, whicli date's from 
Khosru I.v as far as the construction of 
tlie' faeyide* and the^ mural decoration are 
concerncid, disj>lays the same 


PersiA Owes 
Little to 
Byzantium 


round -arched arcades and 

j)ilasters as Dioefletian’s ])alac'e, 
and that the goldsmith’s 
art has remodelled Roman motifs ; thus, 
a dish slicjws an lu'os, ])laying the lyre, 
seatc'd on a lion, but in Oriental dress. 
But tlic'se influences are. in rc'ality so 
univc'rsal that it is bedter to sj)eak of a 
transmissioij of the late anticjue. At most, 
the traj^ezium-sliaped ca})itals may be 
traced back to Byzantium, while the 
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acanthus decoration on a capital at 
ls])alian still shows the Hellenistic form. 

It seems dihicult to investigate the 
early iniluenccj of Hy/antine culture on 
th(; \V(‘st. So long as the belief j)revailed 
that Old Roman or “Old Christian/' art 
aloiK* fructifKHl the West, it was imi)Os- 
sible to submit the monuments to an un- 
biassed examination. Since 
Byzantine Gneco-Oricntal 

induences were at work in the 
in c e» even ])efore they were 

transmitted by l^yzantium, the “ liyzan- 
tine “ (|ui‘stion lu^comes more complicated. 
Nevertheless, we may consider in this 
comu'('tion the inthumce'S of individual 
Oriental spheres of the Byzantine empire, 
se) tar as the^y have not been already 
discuss(‘d in dealing with the importance 
of Syiia. 

Byzantium and the states of the West 
bear te)\'’ards (‘ach othea* in matters of 
culture' the same* r(‘latie)n as the; left to 
th(‘ right lobe' of tlu' brain, or the right 
to the lett half ot tlu' body, which are very 
differe'utly pre)vided with blood. On the 
one' side', we' have' states whie h labe)riously 
(‘xtrieate tlu'inselves fre)m the' effects of 
the natie)nal migratie)ns and the fall e)f 
the' West Ke)man emi)ire ; rustic ])e)pula • 
tie)ns with ise)late'el te)wns and no ceun- 
me're'e' ; natie)ns which by hard struggles 
try te) builel uj) tlu'ir e)wn e'e)nstitution on 
the^ ruins e)f the' Re)man empire' ; 
me)nare'hi('s whieh can ale)ne' supply this 
want, but caiine)! make head against 
the ce)neiitie)ns e)f the age^ ; aspc'cts e)f 
ele've'le)pnu'nt which canne)t ye't create any 
aehance'el culture'. 

On the* e)the'r side is a ])olity whieii, 
afte'r the' institutie)n of the* genuinely 
(iermanie' empire e)f the Le)mbards 
on West J^oman se)il, apjH'ars as the* 
se)le lu'ir e)f immemorial traditions of 
we)rld-e'mpire' ; an empire which alone 
coulel fe)lle)w out an imperiiil . ]H)licy as 
distinct fre)m the* momentous and yet 
^ . le)call\’ I e'stricted conflicts of 

Stales .Bd ompires; a 

Bysantium 'vt-H-oiganiso.l Ixiroauoniry, 
based on the practical ex- 
perience of centuries of jiolitical existence ; 
a community which possesses a capital 
of uiijiaralleled magniticence, numerous 
flourishing cities, and a ell-organised 
commerce, embracing the whole civilised 
world, which had absorbed all the refine- 
ment of Hellenistic Roman and Oriental 
culture ; a Church in which' wen' ex- 


emplified all the principal types of religious 
organisation ; a communion in which all 
the struggles for the settlement of Church 
dogmas had been fought out with pas- 
sionate obstinacy. On this side the 
Germanic states ; on that, Byzantium. 

Whether the Frankish coins are stamped 
with the name of Tiberius or Mauricius, 
whether the envoy of the emperor Anas- 
tasius confers on Clovis the consular title, 
and thus inomotes him to be the lawful 
ruler over his Roman subjects, or whether 
the negotiations of Tiberius bring treasure 
and revenue to Chilperic and Gundobad, 
or T.ombard dukes undertake \o assume 
Byzantine dress —Byzantium always ap- 
pears as the old and wealthy civilised 
power face to face with the poor upstart. 

The last will of the emperor Mauricius, 
who divided the East and Italy — ^with 
Rome as ca])ital— among his sons, may 
have been only a dream of the old world- 
policy ; but assuredly Byzantium was not 
content with idle dreaming. The great 
land-owning families of Italy, from whom 
sprang the commanders of the Byzantine 
castles -'the Tribunes —saw in Byzantium 
the sun of all civilisation; the severance 


Western 
Gateways for 
Eastern Culture 


of the provinces of Lower 
Italy and Sicily, which 
were now more strongly 
(irrecised, and so had 


entered on a completely divergent develop- 
ment, met the wishes of their ruling classes. 
Nai)les as the port for Rome, and Ravenna 
as the centre of Byzantine administra- 
tion, are the great gates by which 
Byzantine influence enters Italy ; in 
this connection Istria may be reckoned 
as a thoroughly Byzantine region, within 
which religious ideas, political organisation, 
and art — c.g., the cathedral at Parenzo — 
show the closest aflinity with Byzantium. 
Marseilles, on the contrary, retained its old 
Oriental connections and directly trans- 
mitted to Western Europe the influences 
of Syria and Egypt. So also did Mont- 
pellier in a less degree. 

Byzantine administration, the head of 
which in Italy, the exarch of Ravenna, 
received his instructions in Greek, helped 
much to sprea^cl Greek influence. Still 
more effective were religious ideas and the 
influence of the clergy and the monks. 
We must realise that, while in Ravenna 
Syrian bishops are found during the first 
four centuries only, in Rome there are eight 
Greeks and five Syrians among the popes 
between 606 and 75^ Graeco- Oriental 




BYZANTINE ART IN ITALY: THE FAMOUS MOSAICS OF RAVENNA 
Ravenna, in Italy, was one of the chief centres of Byzantine influence in the west, and the churches of San Apollinari and 
San Vitale there are rich in mosaics made by artists from Byzantium in the sixth -entury. The first mosaic here repro- 
duced, shows Christ enthroned between anjfels, and a group of saints to the right. The second is the enthronement of the 
Virgin and Child. The third illustrates the sacrifices of Abel and Melchisedec, with Moses and Isaiah shown above. 
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monasticism spread first over Central 
and Southern Italy, and eonquered further 
j e|:^ions of I lie ('hi istian world. The (ireek 
Th(‘odor(‘ ol 'farsiis, Iroin hfiq onwards, 
ndonned the Aii/.(lo-Sa\oii (diiirch, and 
transmitted a. i ieh ( ivilisalion to l^ai^land ; 
and in loanee, as in Italy, this (ireek 
spirit had much eli(‘('t on the eonstruetion 
and the decoration ol th(‘ ('hur('h(‘S. Th(‘ 
(iic'ek hank of the 'fiber (Kipa (ineca), the 
(fr(‘(‘k school at Santa Maria 
in Schola (iiveea (later in 
(a)sme(lin), and th(' foiindin^^ 
of the niomistery ol San Sil- 
vestro in Capite by Pope Paul 
I. (757 7f)7), where (iiavk 
(diurch-niusie flourished, may 
sulfK (* as illustrations ol 
Hell(‘nisti(' intliuairc* in e(Tl(‘- 
siastical and (‘ommercial 
sph(*r(‘S. Tli(‘ lorcM^n trade 
of I'Jyzantiuni also ('on- 
tribiited laiq^^i'ly to thespr(‘ad 
of the (irjeco-Hy/antiiu‘ cul- 
tun*. In this eoniU'C'tion tin* 

Syrians, who, at'cordin^ to 
(ire^M)i’y of 'fours, mostly 
spoki'dn'i'k, may bt' re^ard(‘(l 
as disseminators ol P)yzan* 
tiiu' ( ivilisalion. 

'fh(‘ Ireslier vitality of the 
t‘ast, whi('h had ioinu'ily 
fore(‘d (-onstantiiu* to Oiien- 
talise th(‘ empir(‘, soon domi- 
nated e\'(M ythiiif^^ in Rome 
itself. 'fh(' motils ol Orien- 
tal art are to b(‘ sc'en in tlu' 
mosai('s ol Santa Maiia Maj^- 
,e:ior(‘ to\\'ards the middle' ol 
the lourth ('('iitury, and in 
the marv('llously carved 
woodi'ii door ot tlu' church 
of Santa Sabina, which shows 
till' Syrian ('onc('|)tion of the 
crucilixion ; linally, also in 
the transe[)t of thi' basilic'a of 
San Pit'tro in N’incoli, which 
luidoxia commanded to In* 
built in 442. 'f he old lU zan- 
tine art had then firmly planted itsel 
everywhere in Italy, ''flu arts am 
crafts of Constantinople I'njoyed so ex- 
cellent a* ri'])utation that tjie bishop of 
vSi])onto, a kinsman of the ('urpemr 
/cno, sent to (^instantinopli. for artists 
“ especially skilled ” in arcliiteicture. 
At Ravenna, Hyzantine ('raftsmen were 
employed as early as the time of Galla 
Placidia. 
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The building operations of Narses and 
Helisarius in Italy — the bridge overt he Anio 
on the Via Salaria Nova, the Xenodocheion 
on th(^ Via Lata, and the monastery of 
San juvenale at Orte — were certainly 
carried out by Byzantine workmen. The 
('y('le of mosaics of vSan Vitale at Ravenna, 
begun after 531), was executed under the 
iimiK'diatc* influence of Justinian, in order 
to glorify tlu^ dual nature of Christ, and in 
special illustration of a Bibli- 
cal line of thought which was, 
undoubtedly, of Oriental 
origin, and found in^the West 
its most brilliant representa- 
tive in Ambrosius of Milan. 
The churches of Ravenna 
reveal to us the importance 
of Byzantium as linking East 
and West ; these Chinese 
tessellated patterns, which 
dev('loped from woven fabrics 
into mural decorations, ap- 
pear here just as in the 
vSt. vSoj)hia in Constantinople 
and in Thessalonica. 

Again, clothing, court 
manners, minor arts, and 
tapestry were affected both 
in the West and at the court 
of Charlemagne by Byzantium 
itself. Byzantine gilding at 
tlu^ court of Charles is praised 
in the ])oem of Angilbert 
addressed to him, while the 
Byzantine custom of guarding 
tlu^ women is mentioned by 
'riieodulf. The thnuie of 
Charles atdiis tomb in A^x-la- 
Cha])elle is thoroughly in 
k('eping with the Byzantine 
gcMd-jdate style. A four-sided 
wooden platform covered 
with metal and studded with 
jewels, and a portable altar 
. , madonna (a wooden frame overlaid with 

1 Ins example of ti e Byzantine i < r -i i i i t 

treatment of the Mother and Child glided lead), sllOW 

is to be seen in the church of this stvle of Inrintr 
St. Mary the Great at Florence, J 

Byzantine origin of the inlaid 
tables mentioned by Einhard cannot be 
asserted with equal certainty. Oriental 
caiqx'ts and silk stuffs were exported in 
cpiantities from Byzantium, which had 
rstablished a monopoly of silks and satins. 
Ihe courtiers of Charlemagne obtained, 
according to the “ Monk of St. Gall," their 
silk robes trimmed with purple through 
\ enetian traders from the East — certainly 
therefore from the Byzantine empire 
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Quantities of woven goods which imitated 

Persian patterns were sent out from 
Byzantium over the whole of Western and 
Central Europe. Even in the eleventh 
century Byzantium ai)pears as the inter- 
mediary for this art industry. The ivory 
workmanship of Byzantium ncjt only coii- 
quered Italy, but its distinctive featuns 
appear again in the art of the West. Even 
in the diptychs Byzantine realism pre- 
dominates— as, for instance, in the rej)re- 
sentation of tights between wild beasts 
and of other contests of the arena ; but in 
the upi)er part 
the solemn cere- 
monial dignity 
of the Old By- 
zantine art pre- 
vails. Even the 
flat treatment of 
the reliefs of that 
epoch points iii- 
directly to By- 
zantium. Small 
ornaments of 
daily use must 
have been sent 
out of Byzantium 
in quantities ; in 
Hungary, as wqW 
as at Reic hen- 
hall, are to be 
found those pe- 
culiar rings with 
a drum-shaped 
casket, the lid of 
which is orna- 
mented by a row. 
of filigree j)earls, 
and a glass bead 
in the centre. 

iJjeniTv"reached ancient byzantine ivory carving 

^ c d i S h ivory cover for copy of the Gospel, dating from the fifth century 

island of Ocland and West Gotland, 'fhe 
golden diadem from Farjestaden certainly 
dates from the old Byzantine era. 

Byzantine coins came far into the west 
and north, and su])ply strong evidence of 
the world commerce of Constantino])le ; we 
need instance only the finds in West|)halia, 

Holstein, Usedom, Gotland and Born- 
holm. If the Byzantine monetary system, 
as regards smaller coins, in its recognition 
of the Oriental local coinages as legal 
tender and in its sjiecial respect for Egy}>- 
tian drachmas, is true to the main ])rin- 
ciplesof Byzantine imperial administration, 
the Byzantine gold currency, which was 



universal in Europe until the appear 
ance of zechins and florins, testifies to the 
strong jxxsition of the world trade and thv^ 
financial jiower of Constantinople. 

hinally, Byzantium’s influence W’as far- 
reaching in the domain of military history, 
and certainly affected the ('uipirt^ of tlie 
h ranks. The successes won by the Byzan 
tines over their enemies, not in great 
battles, but by a clever policy of delay, 
must have made a great imjnession in th( 
West. 1 he cavalry had j)layed the most jiro- 
minent lart in all active ojierations undei 
Leo, Constantiiu', 
and Irene; inw'ar 
with nations of 
horsemen, the 
cavalry regi- 
ments and not 
the old legion 
came to be the 
backbone of the 
Byzantine army ; 
they wHue re- 
cruited from Ar- 
menians, Iber- 
ians, and ihi'. 
inhabitants of 
Asia Minor. These 
lancers, wdio w(n*e 
clad in iron — 
they .wore th(‘ 
iron cuirass, the 
gnu'get of mail, 
iron gloves, 
grea\'es and boots 
— w i t h t h e i r 
short lanr(*, their 
sword, tlieir jave- 
lin, and tlieir 
])1 limed helmet, 
were th(‘ modiis 
for the cavalry 
of the Frank 
empire. The name also, i'ahdlariits, the 
armanu'iit and the harness (compare the 
Byzantiiu; saddle in the cathedral treasury 
at Troyes), were tluMi introduced. Men 
armed with bows and arrows after tin? 
style of the Byzantine mail-clad horsemen 
appeared in th(‘ levy of the abbot Fulrad 
in <Sio. 

Reverence for the culture of ('onstanti- 
nojile pervaded the westiiai world, (diurcli 
and State, arts and crafts, world-wide 
commerce and military science, co-oper- 
ated to guide the rays toward the West. 
Even for that age the saying holds good, 

“ Ex oriente lux.” 
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DAYS OF THE IMAGE- BREAKERS 

AND THE CLEAVAGE OF CHRISTENDOM 


N OW that the enemies of Byzantium also destroyed their importance for a long 
were pressing on, and Byzantium’s period. Henecdorth iiuj^erial revenue 
share in the commerce of the world was officials were appointed to conduct tlu‘ 
shrinking and financial distress widespread, collection of the land tax. Imperial 
the only salvation lay in a strong govern- officials henceforward kept the register 
merit. Leo, the Isaurian, who had dis- of male births for tlie poll tax throughout 
tinguished himself against the Arabs as a the empire. 'Fhe emperor, 

general and diplomatist, was raised to the solicitous for social ]n‘osjX‘rity, 

purple (717-741). He entered Constants * ameliorated in many ways the 

noplc on March 25th, 717. Maslama, the ** spe” y position of the country pojmla- 
general of Suleiman, apjieared before the tion. Every proprietor of a village coin- 
city on August 15th. Leo’s unwearying munity shared the res])onsibility for the 
energy, the Greek fire, and a hard winter, taxes; a deficiency was made u]) by an 
whose snow covered the ground for one additional charge, which was imposed upon 
hundred days, caused terrible })rivations all. Since all suffered from the bad economy 
among the Arabs. While the Byzantines of one individual, a rigdit of })re-cmption 
could catch fish, the Arabs ate the flesh of was allowed to the. neighbouring cultiva- 
baggage animals, skins, or the leaves from tors in the event of jdots b(‘ing sold, 
the trees. Greek tradition, not satisfied Distinct from tlu'se small landowners 
with this account, preserved in Tabari, were the free labourers, the “adscripti” 
made the Arabs feed on human flesh, on the estates of grc'at proj)ri(dors ; tlu' 
A severe defeat which the Bulgarians former were always free as regards tluar 
inflicted on the Arabs finally persons, but became after thirty years 
Byzantium caused the abandonment of i)oiind to the soil. The latter were at once 
of ^ bound to the soil, could not inherit any 

Christianity August, 718. Byzantium had property, and differed little from tlu‘ slav(‘ 
thus proved hersOlf the bulwark of Chris- save in their marriage Ic'ing h'gal. 'l lu; 
tianity. The year 718 may be compared Agricultural Act of Leo 111 . radically 
with the year 490 B.c. as an epoch in the altered this state ol affairs. lh(‘ country 
history of the world; the withdrawal of labourers w(‘ie now divided into those wlio 
the Arabs in 718 is a i)arallel‘to the paid a tithe, and “metayer” tenants, 
retreat of the Persians after Marathon. yeitherof them bound to the soil. The form(‘r 


The old fiscal system of the caste-state 
of Diocletian and Constantine, in which, 
according to the law of 319, the municpal 
councillors (Decuriones) were responsible 
for the entire land tax of their community, 
had been handed down to the Byzantine 
empire. If, according to this arrange- 
ment, heavy responsibility on the one hand 
weighed down the great landowners, on 
the other hand they had large powers 
and important influence over their col- 
leagues in the towns. It was a masterly 
measure of the emperor Leo III. when 
he took that onerous duty, which had 
increased in the years of insecurity, away 
from the Curiales ; but by so doing he 


were re(|uiri‘d to nuidcr the tenth part ot 
the produce as ground rent ; tlu‘ lattcM , who 
worked tlie soil with the means ])rovided 
by the owner, shared the produce with 
him. Village communities owned the soil 
in common ; juivale ownerslii|) existed 
only in ('onsecpience of a 
Communal of ^ooie ])ro])erty 

Ownership common. Abolition 

of the oil compulsory service and the 
concession of the liberty to migrate are the 
great achievements of this legislation. It 
was profoundly affected l)y eastern models. 
Its resemblance to the Mosaic code as 
regards the nine sheaves and the period 
of seven years was noticed long ago ; it 
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was assuiiKMl that the idea was adopted 
from the Bible. The discovery of t lie code 
of the Ihahylonian kin^ Hammurabi has 
supplied another solution. Not merely do 
metayer tenants occur in th(‘ old Arabic 
and Semitic sph(‘re of civilisation, a fact 
which by itself would prove nothinj^, but 
there is sur])rising similarity in particular 
regulations. Such are those 
Influence of restitution of waste 

‘e ® ?}. . land in the fourth year, which, 
emi ic aws divTrgent, still spring 

from th(^ same scliool ot tliouglit ; those 
as to th(‘ cultivation of land and the felling 
of tinib(‘r without th(‘ knowledge* ot the 
owiK*!' ; and those as to the* restitution of 
land which had be(*n (ultivated in the* 
abs(‘nc(‘ of the owiu'r -a provision in con- 
tradietiofi to the right, con('ed(‘d by 
Justinian, ol acejuiring the* ovuiershi]) of 
a held afler two ye'ars' cultivation ol it. 
Thus the agiarian pt)]icy of the eni]KTor 
l.eo was in j)arti('ular points inthu*nced 
by S(‘mitic j)rinci])U'S of justice, which 
had be(‘n maintaiued in a conservative 
s|)irit, although the necessity of a re'form 
ol the* systc'in of colonisation was rend(‘r(‘d 
im])erativi‘ by the* nunu'ious iu‘w settlers, 
es])ecially Slavs. With regard to the fnn' 
village* community, Slave)nic iutluences are 
certainly to be* assunu'd. 

'rile* Kheidian luaritime* law. ace eH'ding to 
which the skip])e‘rs and e'harte*re*rs in those 
times of bad traele shareel the* risks already 
increaseel by Sla\'s and Arabs, recurs in 
its main jirincijile* tei the rule* e)f Ihnn- 
murabi, aee'oreling to wliiedi the skipper 
must make* e*ve'rylhing gooel to the* e har- 
terer in the* e*ve*nt of an aecideiit threiugh 
iu*gligence'. Seinie ne)t ye’t (juite* inte'lligible 
rele*re‘ne*e*s appe'ar linally in the criminal 
cexle, so that even tlie*re*, in \’ie'w of the 
great pre)ininene'e of the* “ Lex Talie)nis,’.’ 
senne Semitic inllue*nce inighl be* assumeel. 
This victorieius incre*ase' in the si l ength of 
Semitic uiule .euirrents is hardly surprising 
at a time* wiien the* Syrian nationality, 
Gua d' which the em])e*re)r l.ee) 

ihrLiuof "f 

.he Family ‘ "'n'"' 

I he le\gislatie)n e)l L(*o handled 

family life in a spirit very elifferent from 
that of I ustinian’s coele, which intruded on 
the emotieinal side of the relations l)e*twee'ii 
parent and child wh(*n it delme'd the 
grounds on whie'h i)are‘nts miglit cherish 
resentment against their children. We see 
everywhere a delicate consideration and 
respect for the intimacy of family life. 
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The position of the wife is, with a fine 
feeling, ameliorated. The patria potest as 
(paternal authority) becomes the authority': 
of both parents, since the mother’s consent 
is needed no less than the father’s for the 
marriages of the children, and since the 
mother ]K)ssesses generally the same rights 
over the children as the father, and, on 
the death of the father, retains them in 
virtue of her position as their guardian. 

The community of jiroperty between 
mariii*d couples indicates the high con- 
ception of matrimony as a community of 
life which may not be degra(|ed by the 
contraction ot a third marriage, and may 
not b(; carelessly dissolved by separation 
without string(*nt reasons. A noteworthy 
idea a])i)ears at all events in the “ Kkloge ” 
(or Selection of Laws). Marriage is allowed 
only betwi*en (dirislians of orthodox 
beli(*f, and is much complicated by the 
(‘xlension of the im])edim(ait of s])iritual 
aftinities— for instance, the prohibition of 
marriage b('tw(*en the son of the godfather 
an d 1 1 u*. go d c h i 1 (1 . 1' h i s wa s an cccl esi as t i c al 
notion, which constantly gained ground, 
and soon afterwards, i‘ven amongst the 
(ieimanic. nations, made sponsorship an 
r. . impedim(‘nt to marriageevenin 

.Sr <.f P>'l.in (755- 

7571' The necessity Ol a Chris. 

turn marriage contract was a 
rule certainly borrowed from the Oriental 
r(*gions of the Byzantine em])ire. It is in 
keejiing with the idea of the dignity oi 
marriage, and with the new taste for a 
sol(‘mn and digniti(*d formalism. 

L(*o, himself raised to the throne as a 
general, wislu'd to w('ld together the 
empiri* watli links of iron ; but he had to 
cun* th(' paralysis jiroduced by the exist- 
'cnce ol’ a civil administration which no 
longer serveil any us(‘ful ])urpo.se. In these 
warlike times the commander in the field 
could not be hampered by civil authority, 
howe\ t*r feebk*. Thus the commanders of 
the military districts, called Themata, 
received also the full civil power. The 
imjiortance of the Anatolian command 
ii('C(‘ssitated its division into the Ana- 
tolian llK*ma of the Buccllarians, and the 
Thracian, which embraced Asia, Lydia, a 
])art of Caria and Phrygia, and got its 
name from the regiments on garrison duty 
there. To maintain military discipline 
and keep up the learning of the past, which 
had led to the actual invention of “ Greek 
fire,” seemed ecpially imperative. One 
emperor met these needs, as far as possible, 
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by publishing the “ Tactica,” a book on 
military science, in which the author 
' treats of military law and of land and 
naval warfare, adhering closely to previous 
works ; but since the fresh spirit of the 
reformer does not breathe in this book, 
the writer was probably not the great Leo, 
but a successor, Leo VI. 

It required disciplined valour and knoyv- 
ledge to restore the army and the empire 
to their old position ; it was therefore a 
serious danger that in Syria towns and 
individuals trusted to images and amulets 
in time of war. The society in which Leo 
had grown up at (iermaniceia, on the 
borders of Cappadocia, Syria, and Ar- 
menia, must have had close relations with 
the Paulicians, whose capital Samosata lay 
so near. Mananalis, ru'ar Samosata in 
Commagene, is the Ikmiu' of tluit Con- 
stantine who, as SiU’aniis, in bbo revived 
the sect of the Paulicians ([)resumably an 
Armenian form lor Paulians, after Paulus 
of Samosata in the fourth century). 
Cibossa in Armenia, Phananea in H(‘leno> 
poutus, became th(‘ head(iuarters of these 
sectaries, who im[)orled the primitive 
Aryan dualism of good and evil into the 
Growth doctriiu*, rejected any 


of Image 
Worship 


distinct priestliood, and regarded 
(‘ach individual as a priest ; 
and, finally, in their strict 
concei)tion of the id('a of (iod, refused 
the worship of the Virgin as well as that of 
the saints. The religious altitude of the 
emperor Leo III. was probably largely 
influenced liy this seed. 

How tar had men gone in these cen- 
turies of dis])ute ? The worship of the 
saints had confused the conception of 
the D(*ity. The belief in miracles brought 
its most dangerous offshoot, suptastilion, 
into power. While in some parts of the 
empire the saints appear like the gods and 
heroes of antiquity, and, hastily con- 
cealing their original form, bring Victory 
in battle, in otliers, attempts are madeg 
as in the town of Perganuis, to win 
strength by most revolting ])ractic(‘S — as, 
for example, by di])ping tlic hand in a 
broth of human flesh. The lifeless 
images of Christ, Mary, and the saints are 
more esteemed than the living faith. 
Their importance becomes perfectly clear 
to the traveller in modern Russia, the 
heir to the Byzantine empire, where the 
eyes are wearied by innumerable icons of 
the Iberian Mother of God, and copies of 
the icon on Mount Athos. It had become 

I p 


a universal habit to scrape ofl the colour 
of the pictures and mix it in wine, and to 
honour images with incense, prostrations, 
and kisses. 

The old paganism, which still continued 
in the festivals of Pan and Bacchus and 
dominated certain districts of Greece, was 
finally prohibited at the council of 692 ; 
p . but the images “ made with- 
mpci^r s hands,’’ as the usual 

the Ima tr enjoyed the 

® ® * * most profound reverence. 
The old paganism had found its way into 
Eastern Christianity. The empc'ror Leo 
III., a thinker far in advance of his age, 
waged a bold warfare against image 
worship, and by so doing stiuck a blow, r.ot 
merel}' at the massof the people, but, above 
all, at inonasticism, which influenced the 
masses by image worship, and lived to 
some extent on the trade in sacred pictures. 

This great controversy has been handed 
down to us in a distorted form by later 
advocates of images, or Iconodules : 
sucli were Nice])horus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinojile (cSo()-8i5), and Theophanes, 
a monk who drew in part from tlu^ same 
sources, and wrote between 811 and 815 ; 
he was kejit in confinement by Leo V. 
on Samot brace. The “ Papal Letter.s ” 
to the emperor Leo HI. may afford some 
idea of the state of feeling, but that is 
all; they are ascribed to (iregory 11. 
(715-731), but are the forgeries of sonu^ 
later writer, who was badly informed in 
matters of })olitical geography and topo- 
graphy. 

But even from tlu'se scanty accounts 
the energy and moderation of thi' em- 
perors shine out consjiicuously. Unity 
of religion and jiurity of religion hover as 
twin ideals before the eyes of the man who 
was influenced neither by Judaism nor 
Islam, but by Paulicianism. The com- 
mand was issui^d to jews and Montanists 
that they should change their religion ; 
the former submitted, the latter ])referred 
to die. Whereas, one of the 
trwgg e heads of the Paulicians, Genae- 
sius, after his orthodoxy had 
been tested, obtained a letter of 
j)rotection ; the zeal in conversion flagged 
when this sect came in question. In 
726 the struggle for religious ])urity 
liegan : the first edict of Leo ordered that 
the images should be destroyed. And the 
schools, the hotbeds of superstition, which 
conducted the education of the young on 
the old lines, were fated to fall. Tradition 
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Educated 
Classes Steeped ^ 
in Superstition 


affirms that the school in the Iron Market 
was burnt to the ground, professors, 
books, and all. When, therefore, a cele- 
brated image of the Redeemer was 
being carried away by imperial officers, 
some lanatieal women attacked and killed 
them--an ex|)loit which greatly de- 
lights the author oi tlu* pseudo-Ciregorian 
hdters. Stronger measures 
were imixnative, not against 
the masses, l^iit against the 
edncat(?d classes, who sup- 
ported the struggle for suj)erstition. 

The ])ressure of taxation and enthusiasm 
for image worshi]) drove Greece and 
the islands of the yl^gean into a revolt, 
which led to the (‘lection of an emperor 
(Cosmas) and to the advance of the in- 
surgents to the gates of Constantinople 
in 727. The movenu'iit was s('on crushed 
by the (irec'k lire and the superiority of 
the imjK rial fleet. At the assembly of the 
year 729 the })atriarch Germanus was 
sacrificed. He, tlu^ supporter of image 
worship and the monks, retired, and in 
his place was chosen Auastasius, who now 
solemnly ratified the (‘cclesiastical policy of 
Leo. Anastasius was not, however, recog- 
nised by Pope Gregory II., who entered into 
dangerous relations with Charles Martel, 
Italy turned against the Iconoclasts ; in- 
surrections schemed likely to tear the whole 
peninsula away from Byzantium, and 
the papal authority of (Gregory II. and 
Gregory III. partially supported the 
anti-Byzantine agitations. Matters were 
not, however, allowed to go so far as the 
election of a rival emperor. 

An armada was d('Si)atched by Leo against 
Italy, but was wrecked in the Adriatic. 
IJncier these conditions Leo, in 733, set 
about restoring ecclesiastical unity in 
his empire. He separated Sicily and 
Calabria (Rhegdum, Sevcriaiia, Hydrus- 
Otranto) ecclesiastically from R(^me, and 
placed them under the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The pro})erty 

Increase of ‘’V'}" 

Power to the way the 

Enstern Church <''-ec'sinK of Lower Italy 
and Sicily, begun under tlie 
emperor Constans II., was carried a step 
further, and Southern Italy was left in a 
position to develop on her own lines far 
differently from the North, h'his GicTcising 
process was again extended by the im- 
mense immigration of GiTek monks (esti- 
mated at 50,000), who now came over and 
settled, with their imagts not rrade by 
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men’s hands,” in the freer atmosphere of 
the western dominions of the empire. 

Equally important appears the re- 
moval of an old obstacle to development 
which concerned Illyria. When Valen* 
tinian as emperor of the West ruled over 
Illyria also, it was only natural that 
Pope Darnasus (3O6-389) should exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over this region, 
the thoroughfare between West and 
East. But when the Illyrian prefecture 
was attached to the East under Theo- 
dosius in 379, Rome still maintained this 
spiritual jurisdiction, and the n^etropolitan 
of Thessalonica was appointed the repre- 
sentative of the apostolic chair ; when, 
later, Ma'sia and Macedonia were trans- 
ferred to the bishop of Ochrida by Jus- 
tinian. even then these two provinces re- 
mained ecclesiastically one with Rome. 
This last relic of the encroachment of 
Roman ecclesiastical sovereignty over the 
dominions of the Byzantine empire was 
now abolished by Leo III., and Illyria 
placed under the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. 

The severance of Isauria from the 
])atriarchate of Antioch, and the subjection 
... of these ecch'siastical provinces 
A Splendid patriarchate of Con- 

ns ISA stantinople, l)roke down the 
mperor between political and 

ecclesiastical soveu'eignty, between the 
boundaries of the Byzantine empire and 
the diocese of the cecumenical ])atriarch. 
No foreign spiritual jurisdiction was to 
be recognised within the borders of the 
Byzantine empire. 

The emperor Leo comes before us as a 
man in advance of his age. The advocate 
of a free peasantry, a supporter of the 
marriage tie, a stern foe to suj)erstition, 
a champion of the rights of the state 
against the Church, a military reformer — 
his public energy fills us with deep regret 
that we cannot penetrate his real per- 
sonality. Could we do so we should 
doubtless rank him as one of the greatest 
figures of the Byzantine empire. Himself 
his own finance minister, certainly his 
own commander-in-chief, a man whom 
the Church celebrated in her chants as 
her liberator from the Arabs, impelled 
by affectionate recollections of his home 
even in the domain of law, which he wished 
to be administered gratuitously to the 
poor ; finally, in the sphere of religion, a 
firm, clear-headed character, who re- 
presented primitive Christianity enthu- 
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siastically and rejected every compromise 
with paganism — behind the politician in 
significant outlines stands revealed the 
man in all his greatness. 

The son of Leo III., Constantine V. 
(741-775), nicknamed (k)pronymus, un- 
doubtedly raised the bitterness of tlie 
image controversy to the highest ])itch. 
Perhaps the cheerful strain in his nature - 
for he loved music, dancing and feasting, 
and ordered fruit, llowers and hunting 
scenes to be ])ainted instead of sacred 
subjects — the gentleness which forgave 
his daughter Anthusa for worshij^ping 
images, the solicitude which procured 
pure drinking-water for the capital by the 
restoration of the aqueduct of Valens, 
were deejdy ])lantcd in liiin and were his 
true characteristics. 

Yet he was harsh, for he confined 
Stephanus and 342 monks in the 
Pnetorium ; and cruel, for he ordered 
eyes to be put out, arms, cars, noses 
to be cut off, and men to be executed 
and their dead bodies to be dragged 
through th() streets. Tlie treachery ol liis 
brother-in-law Artavasdus (from Mara’sh 
ill Commagene, 743), and the opposition of 
« the monks to the proscrii)tion 
^ e mperor which the council of 

thfilLks 754 had officially pronounced, 
and therefore to the enqieror 
and the Church, had kindled in him a wild 
desire for revenge. The fanaticism of 
the freethinker who no longer tolerates the 
title of “ holy,” and is dee])ly incensed 
at the exclamation ” Mary, helj) ! ” im- 
p(*llcd him, after 761, into a savage war 
against the monks, in whom not merely 
imago worshi]) but also the ” spiritual 
state ” within the state was most clearly 
personified. The phrase ” The monk, not 
I, is emperor,” was wrung from the furious 
Constantine. There was no statutory 
abolition of the monasteries, though this 
has been inferred from the fragment of the 
patriarch Nicephorus in a manuscript of 
Theo])hancs, but sejiarate enactments of 
Constantine confiscated monasteries and 
bestowed them without documentary re- 
cord on laymen, from whom they could 
again be ‘taken at jdeasure. 

It was a time of ferment and of agita- 
tion ; new germs were developing in a 
rough age of strife ; the terrible plague of 
745 lo 746 had almost depopulated the 
capital, and therefore Greek settlers were 
summoned to Byzantium from the islands 
and Hellas ; and Hellas itself and Thrace 


offered new fields not merely to the 
imperial colonists from Syria and Armenia, 
but to the immigrating Slavs themselves. 
Slavs were then settled in Ifithynia — to 
the number of 280,000 — and in Cyprus. 
Did the celibacy of the monks incense the 
emperor at this ju'riod of depo])ulation ? 
It is certain that he was dee|)ly indignant 
. _ wlu'ii his nobles sought monas- 

tic retirement. Skilfully con- 
^ ... trived campaigns and breaches 

Depop«Ut.on weapons with 

which Constantine fought against the 
Bulgarians. After the soveiaagns from 
the family of the Dulo and other l^ulga- 
rians- of whom a list down to 765 is 
preserved in a Slavonic text with Old 
J-^ulgarian idirases—we find rulers whose' 
names, Paganiis and Sabimis, attest the 
juominence of the {)art jdayed by the 
Wallaclio-Bulgarians. Cerig, or Telerig 
(763 775), in tlie end outwitted Constan- 
tine and whe(‘dl(‘d out of him the names 
of all the Philhellenes in Bulgaria, who 
were then at once put to dc^ath. 

Constantine’s son, Leo IV. (775-780), 
surnamed the Khazar after his mother, 
carried on the ecck'siastical ])oli('y of his 
father in a milder form. The oath of 
fealty was ordered to be taken to his son 
Constantine not merely by the provincial 
governors, ministers and senators, and all 
the soldi(‘rs jiresent, but also by rejire- 
sentatives of the artisan guilds, and other 
classes of citizens. Constantine’s mother, 
Irene, an Athenian, did not swear fealty 
to him. In 788, when he was eighteen, she 
annulled his betrothal with Rotrud, the 
daughter of Charles the (ireat. Finally, 
she ])ut out his eyes in 797. For the next 
five years she ruled herself. A tcnlious 
contest b(‘tween her favourites, a laiiK'nt- 
able attitude towards the Arabs, and 
complete retreat in tin; question of the 
image controversy form the salient points 
in her reign. TIk^ (ecumenical council of 
787 enjoined the worship of images 
as a duty, although the state 


Triumph of 
the Image 
Worshippers 


right of sujH'i vision was not 
waived. Heiu'e tlu; image con- 


troversy ended in favour of 
the image worship] )crs (Iconodules) and 
of monasticism, and all the results of 
Leo’s efforts were wiped out. None 
more sharply criticised this Church 
council of Niciea than Charlemagne. 
There is sufficient evidence to recognise 
that Charles held the same vic^ws as 
the Byzantine emperors Leo III. and 
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Constantine V. The ol)jertion of Constan- 
tine to the invocation, “ Mary, h(‘l}) ! ” and 
such ])h rases ( an be paralleled by similar 
criticisms on tlu; |)art of Charlemagne. 
Thus h(i stigmatises as blasj)hemous the 
phrases of the Ijyz^oitine chancery style, 
“ (iod rule with th(‘m,” “ (iod crntreat the 
CojK^ to ('0'0perat(^,” (Tc. It was, he said, 
, foolish to light before the 

arlemagne candh‘S which they 

Denounces 

Image vvl.icll tl.cy could 

not smell. To tla* lifeless images, which are 
only works of iiK'n’s hands, no adoration is 
due, such as was shown to living men — a hit 
attlu; Casar-ciilt of Rome aiul Hyzantium. 

Th(? ])a])acy, uncheckefi by dogmatic 
variances, thr(;w itself into tht‘ arms of the 
Franks. 'I'lni llight of Fope Lt‘0 III. to 
Spolcdo and the romantic jneeting of 
('Iiarl(‘s and th(‘ I\)p(! at Faderborn, where 
th(‘ mail-clad Iioisi'iikmi h(‘nd(‘d by Charl(‘s 
gallojK'd forward ajiiid the clash of trum- 
pets to nu‘(T lh(' Fope, l(‘d to tlu^ wonderful 
('oronation on ('hristmas Day, (Soo a.d., in 
St. INdta’s. Th(‘ legal (jiiestion of the 
precedeiK'i^ of the; By/antiiu‘ emperor, 
which ev(‘n Alc uin in yi)i) had acknowledg(‘d 
in a letter to ( harh's, was not settled by 
this ('en'inony, but only shelved, for the 
view of the I.orsch Annals that the (pu‘s- 
tion was ended when the imp('rial title 
])assed to a female did not aj)pear to have 
any l(‘gal foundation. 

'I'he successor of Irene, who was soon 
dej)osed, was Nic(‘j)horus, th(‘ treasurer- 
general ((So2 (Sio). 'Idle Syrian or Isaurian 
dynasty was overthrown, and a ik'w house 
came up. 'Fhe mere fact that a man oik'c 
more lilled the inijierial throiu' of Byzan- 
tium made it impossible to maintain the 
argumiMit, upon which the coronation of 
(diaries as empcM'or had bei'ii baseil, that 
tluMi' was a vacancy in the em{)ire. Nice- 
jihorus n‘('ei\'('d ovcaturi's tor peace from 
Charles, and hd t them unaiiswered. It W'as 
only when Wnice, whhdi, having revolted 
Bulguriun iryzaiitiuin in 8u(), h;ul 

Empire ndurned again in 807, was 
in Being F^iihshed by Fejan torso doing- 
in 810 that Niccjihonis sent 
Arsatius his rt'presentative to conclude a 
preliminary jieace. Charles in his letter 
to Ndccjihorus rejoiced that ' liad at last 
become possible to realise the wish lor 
jieace. But when the envoys of ('harlcs 
reached Byzantium the skull of Nice- 
jdionis was already S(a-ving the great 
Bulgarian prince ^Knim (802-814) as 
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a drinking-cup ; Krum had conquered 
almost all the European possessions of 
Byzantium, had in particular won Sofia, 
and after some jireliminary successes of 
Nicephorus had defeated the emperor and 
his whole army. 

Tliis Bulgarian empire comprised at 
its heart Lower Mccsia (between the 
Balkans and the Danube), extended 
over the territory of tlie modern kingdom 
of Roumania, absorbed Transylvania, 
the salt of which the Bulgarians exported 
to Moravia, and extended to the Dniester, 
])ossibly to the Dnic])cr. The ])rinces 
lived at Freslav (Marcianopolis) on the 
gn^at Kamcija. Islam seems to have 
been preached in the ninth century ; but 
the influence of the subjugated Slavs, who 
transmitted their own language and cus- 
toms to their rulers, and only assumed 
thidr nanu\ was stronger. Greek culture 
soon began to influence the Bulgarians. 
E\xm in the eighth century a Bulgarian 
])rince had counsellors who spoke Bul- 
garian, Slav'onic, and (ircek. They fought 
with (ireek siege-rnachiiu's and with (ireek 
lire. Inscriptions were composed by them 
in Cheek, though no longer classical Greek. 
„ . Thus, on a ])illar of red marble 

c cftic piej^erved in Tirnovo, 

n uenceon (bet^vecn 820 and 8'^6) 

Bulgarians plan for construct- 

ing a palace and a se])ulchral monument 
after a (h*{;(ik model. 

After the incapal)le Michael I. Rhangabe 
(81 1 81 j) had sustained a decisive defeat 
from Krum in the vicinity of Adrianople 
in 813, the emperor Leo V., the “ C'hame- 
leon ” (813-820) was able at last, in 817, 
to conclude peace with Omortag. Leo was 
also successful against the Arabs ; less so in 
the dej)osition of the ])atriarch Nicephorus 
and in the organisation of the synod of 
815, wdiich revived the almost buried 
image controversy. The agitation which 
had once been religious now led to the 
sharpest persecution, and ceased to be a 
movement in favour of liberty. 

Leo V., the “ Chameleon,” had, in his 
time, when he acce])ted the crown, been 
under-estimated by the man who succeeded 
him, Michael IL, the Phrygian (820-829), 
who had given the hesitating officer the 
choice : ” With this sword I will open the 
gates of Constantinople to you, or I will 
plunge it into your bosom.” The king- 
maker, showing dissatisfaction with his 
secondary jjosition, had been arrested; but 
now breaking prison he murdered his former 
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protege in the royal chapel, into which he Crete by the Arabs in 823, the revolt of the 
and his companions, dressed as priests, had Dalmatian towns from J^yzantiiim, and 
forced their way. the progress of the vSaracen coiuplest of 

His rival in power, Tliomas tlie Slav, vSieily, indicate tlie critical state of the 
was the instigator of tlie most dangerous Byzantine empire under his rule, 
revolt of the subjugated nations against Michaers moderation in the image con- 
the foreign yok(i of Cxreece. Thomas had troversy led the head of the ecclesiastical 
raised the lower strata of populations, ' party of independence, the 

such as the Arabs, the Slavs of the abbot '[ heodorus of Studion 

Balkan peninsula, the races of the Cau- j,® ^ (752-(S2(')), to entertain various 

casus and the Armenians, in rebellion ]iopos, the frustration of which 

against the empire. (.)n the j)lea of drove that fiery spirit into violent anta- 
hereditary right, since ho professed to be gonism. An uncompromising enemy of 
that Constantine whom Irene had blinded, Cicsaro-papism, who did not (‘iidiire that 
he persuaded the jiatriarch of Antioch to “ our won! should be hidden for one single 



THE COUNCIL OF NICiEA IN THE YEAR 7S7, WHICH ESTABLISHED IMAGE-WORSHIP 
The great religious controversy of the eighth century was over the worship ')f images. The Emperor Lno III. was 
a great Iconoclast, but his vigorous efforts to suppress the superstitious veiier.’tion of images wcm o wiihout permanent 
success, as the Council of Nica;a in 7S7, under Constantine, son of Leo IV., forty-^even years afte the great Leo’s 
death, re-established the worship of images. From a miniature " Greek Testaiuf^uit of the ninth century. 


crown him ; and relying on a large army 
and a powerful fleet, this “ juipil of the 
old devil,” as Michael styled him, was only 
defeated by the emperor with the aid of 
the Bulgarian prince Omortag, in tlic^ 
„ .. vicinity of the caj)ital. The 


terrible shock which this revolt 


„ , . caused to the Byzantine emiiire 

ui)])cars clearly from a letter 
sent by Michael in 824 to the empcaor 
Louis the Pious, acconijianied with costly 
jiresents, green and yellow silks, Tyrian 
purple, crimson and blue stuffs. 

The emperor Michael showed himself by 


no means capable where Bulgarian helj) 
was not forthcoming. The caj^ture of 


hour,” and ])aid no regard to ecclesiastical 
superiors or synods, h(‘ h;id already clainu^d 
the su})rema('y of the law and the (iosjnd 
ovTr the empt^ror, anrl had argucal that the 
enijieror was not mentioned in th(‘ (ios|)els. 
H(? now ]H)int(‘d to tlu^. governiiKMit ol tlu' 
('hunli, whi('h harl to decide th(‘ diviiu' 
dogmas, wdiih’ the emjieror ond j)rinr(‘s 
ha(l to h(*l|) tluMii and ratify the d('cisions. 

The antagonism of tliis talentt d and. firm 
jmdate would hav(^ het^p far mon^ damag- 
ing to the I>yzantin(* nionniThy had not 
Greek national pride been aggrieved b}- 
the coiistaiii stress laid on tiie primacy of 
Rome — which w’as to Theodorus the safe 
harbour of refugti for the w’hole Church 
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in every storm of li(^n*sy ; in fact, he 
smoothed the j)ath for Photins, the leader 
of th(? (ireek party of independence. 
Theodoras extols the ])caceful monastic 
world in a biography of the abbot Plato, 
and by epigrams, in which every useful 
member of tlie community, from sick- 
nurse to abbot, is glorified as an emblem 
. of duty faithfully fulfilled ; his 

addresses contain golden grains 

® - of sincerestidiilantliropy. From 

IconocUsm bif.graphy 

of his mother Theoctiste, and from 
his letters “ I shall nev(T grow weary 
of writing,'’ he says, in the last letter of 
the* colhx'tion— bri‘athes a full and rich 
humanity and an inflexible j)ow(‘r of re- 
sistanc(^ which could not be broken by 
thrice-inflict(‘(l inij)risonment and scourg- 
ing. But his lofty ('oncej)tions of Churcli 
and State ran (ounter to tlu' stream of 
(irc'ek (iev(*lopinenl. The monastery of 
Th(?o(Iorus lem.'iined the seat of varied 
iut(;lk‘('tual labours ; and from it the per* 
f(‘ct(‘d systiMiiof minuscules was carried out, 
as th(* 'r(dra-Fvangelium of P()rj)hyrius 
lls|)ensky, dating from the year (Sj5, attests. 

Iconoclasm on the; lines of ('onstantine 
V. was ('onlinui‘d under Michael’s son 
Theo])hilus 842), who wished to 

ensure the victory of his school by the 
uns])aring inllic'tion of imprisonment and 
branding. At tlu; Ix'auty contest before the 
nuptials of Tlu'ophihis, who wished to 
award the a])|)le to the fairest, ('asia, a 
maiden who j)leased liim ])articulaiiy, re- 
torted to his remark, “ Sorrow came into the 
world through woman,” with the answer, 
‘‘ Yet woman is the source of lia])pincss.” 

For this she was ]xissed over by 
'riieophihis. She founded a convent, 
where her ])oetic gifts were develo[)ed. 
Discarding the old poetic forms, and 
trusting to the j)()pular style, she ventured 
to write verse whose rhythm depends not 
on (luantity, like the classical (ireek and 
Latin, but on stress, as in English ])oetry. 
A M Kf Keminiscences of Menander 
n ? ^ f and echoes of the Bible could 

Byz»ntUm . ‘'^'Pnve her of her own 
leelings ; a selt-conscious origin- 
ality flashes forth in lier songs of hatred, 
” I hate him who ada])ts himself to every 
custom.” We can believe that frivolity 
and laziness roused to ind’ ;nation this 
defiant spirit, and that a laborious life 
among learned men had more attractions 
for it than a jfleasant existence in the 
society of fools. Theophilus was consistently 
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pursued by ill-fortune. The Saracenic 
advance was checked in Asia Minor by 
a Persian prince, called, as a Christian, 
Theophobus ; an inroad was even made 
into the Arabian empire. But to balance 
this came the terrible pillage of the town 
of Amorion after a siege from the 7th 
to the 15th of August, 838, by the caliph 
Mutasim, or Motassim (833-842). The 
martyrdom of the forty-two Greeks 
of Amorion was dee])ly graven on the 
memory of the (ireeks. In the west, 
Palermo fell into the hands of the Arabs. 

The belief in images still flourished in 
spite of violent measures; the three eastern 
patriarchs repeated in a letter of 839 to 
Theojfliilus the story of the impression 
of the face of Mary on a pillar at Lydda. 
Theoj)hilus, whose panegyrists extol his 
exertions in the cause of science — for 
instance, by conceding to scholars the 
jiermission to teach — and for the safety 
and buildings of the ca]fltal, rewarded his 
greatest general, his brother-in-law, Theo- 
phobus, with base ingratitude, and his last 
act as monarch was to order the execution 
of this meritorious servant and kinsman. 
The regency for the thirtcon-ycar-old 
sou of Theophilus, Michael III. 

undertaken by 

ors ip mother Theodora, his uncle 

Restored 1 , 1 

Burdas, a strong and unscrupu- 
lous character, and the Magister Manuel. 
The connection of the latter with the monks 
of the celebrated monastery of Studion 
seems to ex})lain the order which was 
given for the restoration of image worship. 
The synod of 843, the anniversary of 
which the (ireek Church celebrates, ended 
the long controversy. 

All the symptoms of madness a]^])earedin 
the young emperor ; jiassion for the circus 
and for low comjiany, infatuated extrava- 
gance, drunkenness, unrestrained lust, and 
mischievous cruelty. That malicious 
delight in turning to ridicule what was 
sacred to other men — by desecrating the 
Sacrament and arranging processions of 
his boon com])anions attired in episcopal 
vestments — sprang with Michael from that 
same mania for outrage which prompted 
the cm])eror Caligula to erect his statue 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. He is to be 
cfimpared with Caligula rather than with 
Nero, although the latter is the parallel 
preferred by the Byzantine historians. 

As a terrible warning of the dangers 
which threatened a weak Byzantium 
from the north, the Russians appeared 
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before (A>nstantinople on July 15,. 860, 
according to the anonymous chronicler of 
l^russels. These Scandinavian hordes — 
not Slavs from the Baltic or Goths from 
the ('riniea — had won great fame early in 
the nintli century. Th(.‘y themselves bore 
north(‘rn names and gave Scandinavian 
names to the falls of the Dnieper, which 

^ they descendiid in their boats. 

Northern 

Heroes Rule ^ ii u x- 

.. «, Russians with Byzantium in 

907, 91 1, 945 and 971 show 
])recis(‘ly the same northern military oath as 
the treaty of Charles tlu*. Bald with Rcgner, 
in 845, and of Sic^gfred and Halfdan with 
Ixwis the (ierinan. Otherwise the traces 
of norUiern names and designations are 
S('anty enough. In the nam(‘ of the town 
which in Slavonic is calh'd Turow is con- 
C(.‘aled th(^ nam(‘ Tury, which came to 
Russia with Rogvolod = Rag(e)vald ; 
oth(‘rwis(‘ the Ivor Street in Novgorod 
and th(‘ spot in Kic‘V wlu'ie the god Thor 
was worsliip])ed are, witli the “ knout,” 
almost the only memorials of the northern 
honn^ from which the invaders came. 

'I'hesi' northern heroes had been called 
into tlu^ country by tlu* Slavs, Tchades, 
Kriviches, and Wesses as tlie superior 
national juiwer. ” Our country is large and 
rich, but th(*re is no order in it ; (lo you 
coni(‘ and rule and goviMii over us,” said 
the Slavs, according to Nestor’s chronicU'. 
But the Russians ajipeanul savage and 
boorish, the “most blood-staiiu'd ” people, 
to the Byzantines, who, mistrusting their 
own strength, aseribed the retn'at of the 
l^ussiaiis to the dipping of the robe of the 
Mother of (iod in the waves of the l>os- 
phorus, as Photius relates, and claimed 
the credit for the subsecpient conversion 
of the Russians to C'hristianity. 

The Russians then made Novgorod and 
Kiev centres of the em])ir(‘, and retained 
their Sc andinavian character for a long time 
in tile former city ; in tlu' latter, notwith- 
standing northern followers (Drusehina), 
Russia Gets ''‘■‘aiuo Slavonic by 

Christianity ' '‘•ll'ty 

From Byzantium "‘7 C luistianity 

under iiyzantine influence 
and drew their learning' and culture from 
l^yzantium -although not until far later; 
the peace of 907 was still sworn to by the 
god Perun, in whom we dete^ t featui c's of 
the Scandinavian Thor, and Volus, who is 
eertaiiily not Ikisilius. Olga, Igor’s wife, was 
the first to receive baptism, and the entire 
nation became Christian under Vladimir 
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(980 1015). A section of the crews in 
the fleet, and later a company of the im- 
perial body-guard, celebrated for their 
weapons — axe and ])ike combined — were 
formed out of the Russians ; the Varagi, 
or with Slav nasal, Varangi, Varengians. 

Byzantium was regarded at thatperipd, 
about 863, as the centre not merely of civil- 
isation, but of Christianity; and Ratislaw of 
Moravia — then the country on the March, 
comprising a ])art of Lower Austria as 
far as the Danube, and Northern Hungary 
iKdween the Danube and Gran — requCvSted 
the em])eror Michael III. to send him a 
missionary familiar with Slavohic, and in 
this way endeavoured to obtain a Slavonic 
liturgy and a Church of Gra'co-Slavonic 
constitution. Through the brothers 
Constantine and Methodius of Thessa- 
lonica not merely did the Slavonic dialect 
of that region (in Moravia slightly blended 
with (ierinan words) become the prevailing 
dialect for ecek'siastical purjioses, but in 
other res])ects we can see there the 
beginning of that com])lex civilisation 
which we may term Slavo-Byzantine. 
Eastern (‘k'liK'nts are prominent in this 
civilisation, as might bii exjiected from its 

The Slevo- 

Civilisaiiou t'-ansm.ssmn. it has been 

everywhere influenced by the 
national (diurch. We have not yet sur- 
veyed the extent of the Slavonic debt to 
Byzantinism. Institutions and forms of 
government, law and ])lastic arts, religious 
c()nce])ti()ns and liturgy, legends and 
myths— all flowed in narrow^ but numerous 
channels down to the Slavonic nations. 
And there the differentia of the races 
down to the prt'sent day has been not 
Teutonism and Slavonism, but Teutonism 
and Byzantinised Slavonism. 

We derive our information about the 
life of the brothers Omstantine and 
Methodius from their biography, the so- 
called “ Pannoihan Legends.” They were 
born at 1 hessalonica as (i reeks, certainly 
not of a mixed race, in the midst of 
Slavonic tribes, with wdiose tongues they 
became at an early age familiar, so that 
Methodius actually administered a 
Slavonic princijiality in Thessaly, before 
he retired to Glympus in Asia Minor. 
Constantine had close relations in 
Byzantium with Photius, who in 855-856, 
was sent with him to the Arabs, and went 
(860-861) as missionary to the Khazars ; 
he then, at the request of Ratislaw in 
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863, accompanied Methodius to AToravia, 
and certainly took with him some portions 
of the Old Testament already translated 
into Slavonic. The heretical attitude oi 
PhotiuiS forced the 
brothers to break with 
Byzantium and turn to 
Rome, where Pope 
Hadrian II. consecrated 
them bishops in 868 ; 
the Slavonic liturgy was 
at first sanctioned there 
— by Pope Hadrian II., in 
869, and Pope John VIII. 
in 880 — although it was 
afterwards prohibited in 
the “ Commonitorium ” 
of Po])e Stephen VI. and 
in his letter to Svato])luk 
(discovered in the 
monastery of the Holy 
Cross). Constantine, or 
as he was now called, 

Cyril, died in 860 ; Me- 
thodius laboured on tlie 
shores of the lake of 



his 
and 

885. Tlie struggle 
liturgy was carricnA 
by the cU'rgy ; the 
in s])ite of the 


Platten, extended 
influence to Croatia, 
died in ]\Ioravia in 
about the Slavonic 
on with much heat 
victory of the liturgy, 
restrictions im- 
posed by Po])e 
Stephen VI., en- 
abled the Slavs 
to outstrip the 
Germanic nations- 
in the work of 
organising a 
national church. 

We may see here 
the effect of the 
S}>irit of inde- 
pendence charac- 
teristic of the 
Byzantine. 

Church. The 
Slavonic national 
(glagolitic) al- 
phabet, invented 
by Cyril and’ 
closely modelled 
on the Greek 
cursive character 
facilitated the establishment (d Chris- 
tianity among the Slavs. The sphere of 
glagolitic monuments extends from 
Moravia and Bohemia to Croatia, Istria 


BYZANTINE COSTUMES OF THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY 



BYZANTINE SOLDIERS OF THE NINTH CENTURY 

From an illustration in a rare llyyantim; maiiiis* rij>t in tin- Fans National 1 ahrary 

eat at the same table 
The core of tlie nation 
by the greater and 
Boris had clearly 


and Dalmatia. Subsequently we find a 
simplified form of the Cyrillian alphabet 
which was probably composed by Bisho]) 
Clement of Drenovica under the Tsar 
Symoon on the model of 
(ireek uncials. It was 
certainly not directly 
through Methodius and 
the picture of the Last 
Judgment ascribed to 
the Slavonic apostle - by 
an erroneous identifica- 
tion with a painter — but 
iiulirectly through the 
whole Christianising 
movement and the in- 
lluence of Byzantium, 
that th(‘ conversion of 
Boris, prince of the Bul- 
garians and of the Bul- 
garian ])eo])le, came 
about. The Bulgarians, 
standing on a low plane 
of civilisation, retained 
their barbarous habits 
and were ])rofoundly 
sn j) e rst i t i o us . The 
Oric'iital turban was 
nu‘n, while close-fitting 
saslu's ornanu'iittHl witli 
gold and silver buttons, and veils for 
the face wen^ still retained by the women. 

They employed 
oxtMi and sheep 
as mediums of 
e\chang(‘ ; slaves 
worked for them 
in an oj)pressive 
serfdom, or were 
even sold to 
B y z a n t i u m . 
Wonder-working 
stones w('re hung 
round the necks 
of the sick, and 
the dead man 
was given his 
slav(‘S and wives 
t o accomi)any 
him to the grave. 
A dee]) gulf 
S(*|)arated ruler 
and subjects, of 
whom ('Ven the 
foremost did not 
with the ])rince. 
was represented 
inferior nobility, 
seen how necessary 
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worn by the 
dresses, long 
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Persecutions 

of 

(he Pagans 


monies. Hut the 
was thrown away, 
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a personal kind. The Pope refused to 
approve the bishop who was presented 
to him, and the alliance was broken off. 

The discourteous attitude of Rome 
towards the Greek envoys in Bulgaria, who 
were simply driven out of the country, 
and the rejection of the message communi- 
cated by them, supplied Photius, who, 
patriarch of Constantinople since 858, had 
b(^en deposed at a Roman synod in 863, 
with the final motive for a rupture with 
Rome. The theological basis of the re- 
nunciation of Rome, the encyclical of 867, 
so important in the history of the world, 
was not weighty or burdenson^e. In the 
West, men had taught that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded from the Father and the 
Son, and by so doing had, according to 
the view of Photius, denied the monar- 
chical constitution of the Trinity. In 
conformity with the western view the 
creed had been altered by the admission 
of the words ‘‘ and from the vSon,” against 
. which the confessions of faith 

rimacy ciigravcd by Pope Leo III. 
rans erre o siK^er platcs bore witness. 
Byxanf.«m portlier, in Older most tJio- 
roughly to shatter Rome’s claim to 
supremacy, Photius asserted the trans- 
ferenci^ of the primacy to Byzantium, by 
the removal of tlu^ im])erial residence from 
Rome to New Rome. But undoubtedly 
the weightiest reason was the rejection in 
the West of so many Church customs 
which were knit up with the Greek 
national life. 
Photius then re- 
vealed the deep 
rift between East 
and West ; it 
was national, and 
only brought into 
relief by the 
Church dispute. 
Meanwhile the 
secular power 
had jjassed to the 
Macedonian ex- 
groom and friend 
of Michael, the 
joint - emperor 

AQUEDUCT OF THE GREEK EMPERORS, NEAR PYRGO Basilius, who put 

Michael to death, 
and founded the “ Macedonian ” dynasty. 

Now first, long after the loss of the 
eastern provinces, the Greek spirit had 
vigorously roused itself and produced 
among the people the consciousness of 
national unity. 


it was for his kingdom of Bulgaria to 
receive Christianity, which he had himself 
adopted, with an imperial sponsor, under 
the name of Michael. The question 
whether to join Rome or Byzantium was 
more ol)scure. The persecutions of the 
pagans, which he himself initiated, and the 
inrush of eager missionaries of the most 
various sects (for example, of 
the Paulicians) into this new 
chmiain of Christianity - of lay 
Christians who professed to be 
pri('sts and mixed all the superstition of 
th(‘ir own homes with Christianity, or of 
J(‘ws who wished to disseminate their 
creed -did not conduce to make the new 
doctrines more po])ular. T(j crown all 
canu* th(i teaching of the highest ecclesi- 
astical [)arty of Byzantium, of the patri- 
arch Idiot ins, whicli must have driven the 
Bulgarian prince out of his scaises ; he 
re('(‘ived a sketch of the essential nature 
and features of orthodoxy, a theylogical 
tre'atise on the Trinity, and a history ol the 
S(‘V('n (ecumenical synods and their most 
inlluential personalitie's, all of winch he 
must have found hopelessly unintelligible. 
This much was clear to him, however, 
that his })eoj)le, or at any rate! he in his 
own person, should take! a leap from their 
l)rimitive! mamu'rs to the ideal of the' 
Byzantine court, whe're no one was allowed 
to talk too fast, laugh too loud, or sjieak 
unbe'comingly. 

Tlie Bulgarian prince therefore experi- 
mented with 
Rome. P ()])(' 

N icheB as 1 . , 
cleverly recog- 
nising the needs 
of a simple race, 
concede'd the 
Bulgarian’s re- 
epiesls, some of 
which were truly 
mar'a'llous. The 
grasp which 
Rome j)ossessed 
of the Bulgarian 
situation, t h e 
care with which 
her re])resenta- 
tives suggested 
a higher civilisation, we re 
contrast to the ostentati- 
of Byzantine theologians, 

Byzantine insistence upon 



in striking 
'US erudition 
and to the 
tedious cere- 


advantage of Rome 
owing to quarrels of 


THE 

BYZANTINE 

EMPIRE-IV 


EASTERN 
EUROPE TO 
THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 



BYZANTIUM AT ITS ZENITH 

AND THE BEGINNING OF THE EMPIRE’S DECLINE 


T HPv intercourse with the east and the 
former incorj^oration of Oriental j)ro- 
vinccs in the empire, with their great in- 
lluence on culture, left traces for centuries ; 
eastern suggestions, Armenian colonists, 
and natives of Asia Minor played a 
great part at court and in the state. 
But the (ireek elements had begun to 
combine ; and here too the first attempt at 
national union found expression in the 
Church. Learning and education, law 
and literature, had seen a renascence of 
the old Byzantine and Greek life, and 
the whole state became emphatically an 
expression of Greek intellect. 

The divinely appointed rule of the em- 
peror, despotic and unrestrained by law, 
in things sjiiritual and secular alike, 
swayed the Byzantine intellect. The spiri- 
tual and secular dignitaries were nomi- 
nated by him, and a shadowy senate 
was summoned. The imperial 
b linancii minister, the keejier of 

the privy ])urse, thi^ comman- 
dant of the watch and the 
])ost master-genera], the other great digni- 
taries known as ])atriciaiis, and the “ pro- 
tospatharii,” the ])rivate secretary, the 
captain of the city, and the qiucstor 
(then jnobably head of the police) decked 
round the throne and executed the com- 
mands in the various administrative an4 
legislative spheres. 

The high military officers ruled the 
provinces, and ])layed an important role 
at court. They were excellently paid, 
as also were the subordinate officers, if 
we consider that everything was found 
for them. The army itself was devoted 
to its leaders, recciv(.‘d small pay, but 
comj)lete board, lodging, and clbtliing, 
and was in other respects treated consider- 
ately. This is attested not merely by 
their exemi)tion from taxation, and by the 
splendid baths at Dorylajum, which could 
hold seven thousand men ; the reputa- 
tion they enjoyed in the wars with the 


Arabs as the avengers and saviours of 
Christianity, and the demand that all 
fallen soldiers should bo declared martyrs, 
furnish an eloipient ])roof of it. There 
was also a ])()werful clergy, who 
had immense monastic estates 


Power And 
Riches of 


. as well as ])Oor monasteries 

Ihe Clergy ,.^,1^^ 

the ])eo])l(‘ politically also by using 
religious controversy for jxilitical op]X)si- 
tion and urging the masses to fight 
through enthusiasm for the cause. From 
the clergy also came to a largi' extiMit 
the “ cloud of humanists, who made verses 
and turned [dirases, who beggi'd and 
were not ashanuKl.” Tlu^y fouiul an a[)- 
jn'eciativc audience in the largi'. class of 
wealthy men who bought titles, and even 
salaried offices as a life annuity. 

Then came the bourgeois class, from which 
were sometimes recruited the ranks of the 
clergy through the desire lor seclusion, 
sometimes those of the low'i'r officials of 
court and civil service, by the sale of offices, 
or the posts once l)OUght b(!cain(^ hered- 
itary in the families of the order, d he 
artisan guilds j)rot(‘.cted the old church 
customs as unassailable achievements of 
faith. 

Then came the ])easantry, diminished by 
the attractive j)ower of the monasti'ries and 
by the sale of the land, and also ruined 
by a defective system of (ii'dif. All 
round the capital, in tlu' district called 
the Province of the Walls, large estates 
had been formed, on whiiffi peasant serfs 
worked for the emi)eror, for patrii'ians 
and monasterii^S' a picture of thi^ wffiole 
empire. Thi; peasant, oncii perhaj)s free, 
who worked on th(‘S(! (‘states 
Peasantry (.yicted, but also (M 

IT possi'ss the right of emigra- 

Serfdom pjot^.^ tioil- 

money and blood tithes far morii than the 
former tithe of corn ; he was indeed a 
serf. The diminution of the free peasant 
class became noticeable from the increase 
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Struggle 
for a Free 
Peasantry 


in the mercenary forces, as in the Athens 
of tJie fourth century. 

Thus, this |)rosj)erous season of the 
Byzantine empire is naturally character- 
ised by a constant struggle for the pro- 
tection, maintenance, and increase of the 
free peasantry. A j)owerful effort in this 
direction was made by the Homestead 
Act of the emj)cror Romanus 
Lacapenus, who in 934 passed 
a law forbidding the magnates 
to acquire any villages or 
hamlets from the poor ; they had actually 
to give back any purchase's of land, 
except in the case of their having raised 
valuable buildings. As magnates were 
reckoned higher officials and place-holders, 
members of the supcjrior chngy, and all who 
had money and position. The old connec- 
tion between landed projierty and military 
service a])pears further in the resuscitated 
institution of inalienable military fiefs, the 
owners of which had to jirovide equipment 
and food ; and only the heirs, and those 
who bore a share of military service and 
taxation, might ac(piire such ])ropcrty. 

The artisan class was superstitious, dull- 
witted, and, notwithstanding (diristianity, 
addicted to the old cults. The lowest 
section finally was represented by the 
very luurK'rous slaves, in whom a nourish- 
ing trade was carried on. Danilis, the 
richest lady of the Peloponnesus, presented 
to her imjierial adojited son Hasilins 500 
slaves (including 100 eunuchs), and 100 
slave girls ; after her death, in 88cS, the 
emiieror emancijiated 3,()()() of her slaves 
anil settled them in Lower Italy. 

The strength of tlui Byzantine emj)ire 
lay in the army and tleet. Mercenaries 
and newly settled subjects occupied a 
large ])lace among the tenants of military 
fiefs. The imperial tleet, under the Dnin- 
garius, was jiaid from the state coffers ; 
the ])rovincial fleet by the Themata 
provinces ; the majority of the ships 

belonged to the imjierial fleet. Tubes for 

discharging (hx;ek lire were 

jilaced on the bows of the 
dromonds. The fleet was 

manned by Russian Northmen, 
who served as mercenaries, at one time also 
by Syrian Mardaites, as barbarians who 
had settled in the empire and weie liable 
to service, and finally bj the native 
population of the island province, of the 
province of Samos, and of the Cibyrrhceotic 
province. When this latter territory was 
lost the navy also was ruined, so that in 


Byzantium's 

Naval 

Equipment 


the eleventh and the beginning of the 
twelfth century pirates swept the seas. 
When the necessity of a navy made itself 
felt in the war with the Norman fleet, the 
Venetians fought and decided the battles 
of the Greek emperor. 

The core of the Byzantine empire was 
Asia Minor, which required to be defended 
by perpetual war against the Arabs. On 
the Black Sea it still possessed the Crimea, 
the starting point for the trade with the 
surrounding nations, especially with the 
Khazars. The Pechenegs and Bulgarians 
enclosed the small part of Thrace and 
Macedonia which still remaihed Greek. 
The Peloponnesc, through the attitude 
of the vSlavonic tribes, was only in 
])arts nominally dependent. Dyrrhachium 
served to secure the communications with 
Italy. By the side of the independent 
kingdom of Italy, with Pavia as its capital, 
Calabria still maintained its position as a 
(ireek province ; an attempt was also 
made by Byzantium to exercise some 
maritime siijK'rvision in these waters. 
In Sicily, on the contrary, there were but 
f('w points still in Byzantine hands 
Basilius I. (867-886) laid the founda- 
. _ tions for the internal and 

Oft The** ‘ external consolidation of the 
® eni])ire. He was descended 
from an Armenian fanuly of 
military colonists at Adrianople ; his 
mother was called Pankalo and was, 
according to Tabari, a Slav. In com- 
])ensation for Sicily, which soon became 
com})letely Arab, and where only the 
Byzantine law ])revailed, he added to 
Calabria a second province of Southern 
Italy, Longibardia. Considering the actual 
secession of Venice, which had created for 
herself an invincible position on the sea 
by the treaty of 840 with Lothaire, and 
its ratification by Lewis II. in 857, it was 
a master stroke of diplomatic self-control 
on the jiart of Basilius I. to regain at 
any rate a formal recognition of his 
suzerainty from Venice l;)y sending an 
embassy, transmitting ])resents, and con- 
ferring on the Doge, IJrsus Partiacus, in 
879 the title of Protospatharius. 

J^uildings shot u]i in numbers — according 
to report more than 100 churches and 
palaces. The emperor Basilius was so 
amicably disposed towards Rome that the 
learned and indefatigable Patriarch, 
Photius, who in 867 had deposed Pope 
Nicholas I. at a so-called council, was at 
the eighth oecumenical synod at Jerusalem 
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declared to have forfeited his office and 
was replaced by the patriarch Ignatius. 
The thought that one single faith ought to 
g3vern Christians induced the prelates of 
the east, who were under the emperor’s 
influence, to sign a formula of submission 
to Rome. 

A fitting pendant to this ecclesiastical 
policy was the suppression of the 
Paulicians by Basilius ; they removed 
under Tzimisces to the Balkan i)enin- 
sula and were revived in the sect 
of the Bogumilcs. Perhaps also the 
persecution of the Jews in Southern Italy 
by Basilius may be traced to a renewal 
of the claim of Leo the Tsaurian to establish 
one faith throughout the em])ire. (ilanc- 
ing over the domain of art we might 
regard the decorations of the church of 
Scripu, built in 87 3-874, as an instructive 
allegory of the sjuritual movement of 
that time ; an abundance of designs 
attests the i)re- 
sence of a strong 
vitality, but is 
still, it must be 
confessed, crude 
in execution, an 
echo of the hard 
struggles of the 
Byzantine ])eoplc 
from which the 
old language, 
altered in many 
ways, emerged byzantine sewed v 



even in the descriptions of the provinces 
which the emi)eror Constantine VII. 
Porphyrogennetus supplied the sixth cen- 
tury is the authoritative basis, notwith- 
standing the new organisation by Leo VI. 
The great code of the Basilica in sixty 
books, compiled between 887 and 893, 
was one such renewal. Basilius in his 
- “ Procheirus ” had restored this 

* basis as much as possible, and 
Revived ent i re code of J ustinian 

was revived, not merely as 
regarded the marriage law, divorce, and 
the limitation of marriage contracts to 
the wealthy, but also in matters of family 
law, the authority of the father, the law 
of comjmlsory inheritance, and usury. 

But in a still more significant fashion 
Leo recurred to the glorious age of Jus- 
tinian. Cicsaro-papism arose afresh ; ordi- 
nances \vorc issued as to the admissibility 
of marrii'd as|)irants to bishoj^rics, and the 
age limits of sub- 
deacons ; festi- 
vals were ap- 
pointed for cele- 
l)rated preachers, 
marriage dis- 
pensations were 
granted. A 
])atriarch who 
opposed his 
wishes, Nicholas, 
a friend of his 


ways, emerged byzantine sewed work, 1.000 years old youth, whom he 

victoriously. The a piece of richly decorated sewed work from the state robe of the had hououred 
hereditary mon- Ro^anus Lacapenus, bearing Ws „a.ne and that of hU son. the title of 

archy, which exte^ided from 867 to 1028, a trusted councillor, was compelled by 


hereditary mon- emoeror r^omanus I^acapcuus, ue 

archy, which exte^ided from 867 to 1028, 
was unusually emj)hasised in form by 
the joint sovereignty of the sons — in the 
case of Basilius L, Leo VI. and Alex- 
ander ; in the case of Romanus IL, 
Basilius IL and Constantine VIIL — 
but, in fact, it broke down through the, 
institution of mayors of the palace. 

The learned emperor Leo VI. (the Wise, 
886-911), who \yas comjiared to the 

t .. emperor Claudius, had a far 

Leo the Wise ,• { , ,1 .1 

p , higher importance than the 

“ Wise fool -’ of the Julian line, 
whose studies exercised no 
sort of influence ujion his time. It may 
be that merely utilitarian considerations 
led the Byzantines of this age to collect 
all the learning of the past, and, above all, 
that of Justinian’s epoch, but, at any 
rate, they completely resuscitated it. The 
process of decay, uninterrupted since 
Heraclius, seemed checked for the future ; 


the emiHTor to hand in Ids resignation, as 
he refused to bless the (*m])eror’s fourth 
marriage, and even excommunicated him 
in 907. 

It was then quite obvious that the 
emperor settled the rank and the pre- 
cedence of the })relates. The dioceses 
formerly subordinated to Rome were now 
recovered — Nico])olis, Stellas, Sicily, 
Stygmon, Cephallenia, Thessalonica, 
Dyrrhachium, Dalmatia were finally 
se])arated from Rome and made 
subject to Byzantium. Conformably to 
this change, tlicse countries were regarded 
as new provinces, and, as such, enrolled 
in the new list of Themata. Even then 
the generalisation of Constantine Porphy- 
rogennetus, that the empire was split up 
into govcrnorshij)s, and that the emperor 
had not, therefore, his old power, might 
hold good for the em])erors, with the 
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exception of the greatest. Wealthy 
families, especially on the frontiers of the 
emj>ire, collectecl followers, transformed 
\hv. j)(‘asants into soldiers, and founded 
J>y/aidine feudalism. 

'rheological interests drew Leo into 
(hurch mec'tings as an official orator; 
s('holaslic attainments led liiin to imitate 
, ^ Latin \’erse in a macaronic 
CO s cen Much cc'rtainly has been 

n eres in dlfl 

not comjiose, but brought on 
him his bad reputation. On the otlier 
hand, when wi* consider the great attrac- 
tion of the su('cessi‘s of his fatlnu', Basilius, 
and his (ommandcir-in-chief Nicejdiorus 
Bhocas, as W(‘ll as tin' rehucuice to the 
('aj)ture of 'flK'odosiopolis, and the j)re- 
dominant position of the Arabs, it is 
almost c(‘rtain tliat f.eo is r(‘ally the author 
of the “ 'I'actic's.” L('o employed |)agan 
Magyar^ as “ ('xi'cutioiu'rs ” against the 
(luistian Bulgarians, but liardly with 
suc('(‘ss ; tlu^ 'I'sar Symeon was justitied in 
reproaching him witli this violation of 
C hristian fellow- f(‘eling. 

A (’omiiKMcial (|U(‘stion, that of burden- 
ing the trade between (ireece and Bul- 
gaiia with hc'avy tolls and of diverting it 
Irom ('onstautinoj)h‘, induced vSyuK'on 
((S() ^ ()zy) to wage', war on l^>yzantium. The 
appoint iiKMit of a Bulgarian jiatriarch in 
Achrida - which from this time down to 
iy()y was tlu' intc'lhudual c(‘ntr(' of tlie 
Western BalkancountiLvs - and tlu? assump- 
tion of thi‘ inipeiLd title Tsar (C\'esar), 
over the Bulgarians in qiy, and the Greeks 
in ()J4, ch'aiiy n'veah'd his |)lans. He told 
theemjieror : “ 'I'liis is an einjiin* wliich has 
come to nit‘ ! ” In his ojiinion the Bul- 
garians usually ('oveted the land of others ; 
tht‘ (iriH'ks ceded their own. 

Symeon, who before his accession had 
lived in a monastery, to which his uncles 
also withdrew, wished to elevate his 
]K‘0])le by the introduction of (ireek learn- 
ing ; he Jiad himself read Demosthenes 
. « and Aristotle at Byzantium in 

"i; H- i-l-’ifM « 

• reference book, which com- 

^ prised treatises on theologncal, 
jihilosophical, and historical subjects, 
and was translated into I^ussian in the 
eleventli century, and b' caused an 
epitome of the Cheek law to be |)re])ared. 
Grigori then translated Malalas ; his cousin, 
Todor Dutsov, copied manuscripts in his 
monastery; John the Fxarch described in 
his preface to the Hexanieron the i i^sideiice 
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of the tsar, in which the splendour of 
Byzantine architecture and painting, and 
the glittering gold of the robes of the 
l)rinces and nobles, contrasted so sharply 
with the cottages of the country. Fresh 
strength and a recently-adojited culture 
had here to hn overcome. The Turkish 
and n(;w Slavonisc'd pep|)le of the Bul- 
garians thus formed at that age of inter- 
national consolidation the very heart of 
Slavonism and became its champions in 
virtue of their military and political 
ca] labilities. 

The Magyars seemed to Lao the most 
suitable allies against Symeon. The race 
is in its germ Finno-Ugrian, since its 
numerals and words for ordinary objects of 
life are identical with those of the Finnish- 
Ugrian Vogulcs. From their far distant 
home on the Isim, Irtish, and Om, where 
Aristeas of Proconnesus, the authority of 
Herodotus, descrilies the forefathers of 
the Magyars, the lyrkes, on their hunting 
expeditions, the Magyars had come in the 
course of nearly 1,500 years into the 
country between the Casjiian and the 
Black Seas, and into the region between 
Kuban and Don, where fishing might be 
combined with the chase. They 

agyars settled, about 860, in 

^ «,**^‘“** Livadia, between the Don and 

^ the Dnieper, where they fell 

under the influence of the Khazars and 
adopted numerous Turkish words. The 
Khazars, who adopted Judaism soon after 
860, then ruled over an empire which 
stretched from the Jaik to the Dnieper and 
Bug, from the Caspian Sea and the southern 
slojies of the Caucasus to the Middle 
Volga and the Oka. The Magyars, pressing 
on further, came to the country of Atel- 
kuzu, wh(Te they ruled the .Slavs and sold 
them into slavery, but also came under 
Slavonic influence, which affected their 
customs and language. 

In the war with the Bulgarians the 
Magyars were at first successful ; but on 
the way home they suffered a disastrous 
d(*feat and were now attacked by the 
Pechenegs, or Patzinaks, on the Dnieper, 
whom the Bulgarians launched at them, 
thus imitating the Byzantine system. 
Their families, which remained behind on 
the steppes of Bessarabia, were crushed 
or captured ; the whole nation thereupon 
decided in 896-897, under the rule of 
Arpad (890-907), to march further to the 
west, and so immigrated into their present 
home, separated "into North and South 
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Slavs, and made great expeditions through 
Europe. With this event concludes the 
second national migration. Old native 
sources were first worked up in the 
thirteenth century into the untrust- 
worthy “ Gesta Hungaroruin ” of the 
anonymous notary of King Bela IV., so 
that the passages in Leo’s “ Tartica ” and 
Constantine PorphyrogcMinetus are more 
valuable. 

The terrible sacking of Thessalonica by 
the renegade Leo — from the Syrian 
Tripolis, 904 — showed that the navy was 
still unable to fulfil its duties of guarding 
the seas. The lamentations of the patriarcli 
Nichohus, with which the church of St. 
Soi)hia resounded, testified to the weak- 
ness of the empire. It is interesting to 
note that, in spite of these Arabian plun- 
dering expeditions, fairly good relations 
were maintained with the Arabs at 
Constantinople, wh(\ according to the 
testimony of that patriarch, were allowed 
to possess a mosque and to profess their 
religion without let or hindrance;. 

The foolish })ro vocation given to Symeon 
by Leo’s successor, Alexander (()I2-9I3), 
who insulted his envoys, renewed the war 
between Symeon and Byzan- 
tium ; the latter was b(;sieged in 
913. The; new Great Bulgaria 
now comprised the Balkan 
peninsula Irom Mesembria to Rhodope, 
from ()lym})us to the mouth of the Calama 
with the exception of the strip of Mace- 
donia on the sea, towards Servia as far as 
the united Drin, the White Drim, the Ibar, 
and the .Save. Wallachia, parts of Hun- 
gary, and Transylvania, comi)letcd the 
iinniiMise em])ire. 

Constantine VII. Porphyrogennetus 
(“Born in the Purple”), 912-959, early 
turned his attenti(m to learned studies. 


Rise of 

the Bulgarian 

Power 


His restoration of the old university 
went hand in hand with an eager revival 
of the old learning in the domains of 
history, geography, agriculture;, natural 
history and medicine. At that })eriod the 
taste for collecting literary treasures was 
widely prevalent, as is shown by other 
collections— for example, that of old 
epigrams by Constantine Cephalus— which 
Constantine had not initiated ; but his 
influence did much to mould the charac- 
teristics of tliis “ encyclopaedic age.” The 
connoisseurs of antiques— such as Basilius 
of Neocaisareum— dedicated their works 
to him. He had the consciousness, 
in spite of all the learning of past ages, 


Encyclopaedic 
Age of 
Byzantium 


that the language could not be cramped 
and stationary, but that it ought to 
develop continuously and in keeping with 
the present. He showed the same taste 
for history as his grandfather, Basilius L, 
and ct)nlinued the work of Theophanes, 
but ill an inflated and boastful style. 
In his age the Byzantine system of mayors 
of the jialace was dev(*lop('d. 
It is beyond any doubt that 
we may thus designate the 
position of the Basileiopa- 
tors, who ultimately bore the imperial 
title Stylianus Zautzes, as in tSqq. The 
fact that in the Frankish empire the ])()st 
of the mayor of the palace grew out oi tlu' 
royal civil service, which was concerned 
with the administrative duties of the 
royal household, and in Byzantium out of 
the post of commander of tlu' foreign 
guard, cannot establish convincingly any 
difference between the mayor of the palace 
and th^ Basileiojiator. More distinctive is 
the fact that the Carolingians only rose 
to be viceroys, but the Byzantine com- 
manders to real imperial dignity by the 
side of the Armcmian dynasty ; in fact, 
the latter formally took the sc'cond place. 

Romanus I. Lacapenus (()!()- 944 co- 
emperor), the son in-law of Constantine, 
reduced the latter not merely to the second, 
but, by the coronation of his own three 
sons, actually to the filth place ; and, 
unlike the Carolingian mayors, abandoned 
even the outward siuublance of res])ect 
for the ruling dynasty. In Bulgaria, alter 
the conclusion of i)eace in 924, and after 
the d(‘ath of Symeon in 927, thi‘ recogni- 
tion of the Bulgarian ])atriarchate and 
the marriage of Maria, grand-daughter of 
Romanus, wit 11 the d'sar Peter, prodiua'd 
friendly relations with l^>yzantium. The 
solidarity of Islam was broken up by an 
alliance with the emir of Melitene in 92(S. 
Armenia, which was bound to East Rome 
by so many })rivate ti(;s, and had become 
a great power under Asot was 

now brought into a political 
alliance ; and amity was 
established with tlu' Russians 
after their severe defeats by 
the commercial treaty of 945. 

The glory of acquiring new relics, 
csjiecially that of the image of Christ, 
which had been brought from Edessa to 
Rome, cast a halo round tiu* usurped 
crown of Romanus ; the latter kn(;w also 
how to employ th<‘ Curia for his own 
purposes ; he won its friendship, ostensibly 
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by a “ union ” in 920, and really by the 
enthronement of 'fheophyUK'tus, his horse- 
loving son, as j)alriareh. It is hard to say 
how far Komanns may have entered into 
financial negotiations with the senator 

, , Alberic, the protector of 

Poor Innkeeper » 

Daug ter fcTciKV of impt'i iul rights. 

Becomes Empress Q.^stantinc VII., 

by the agency of the sons of Romamis, 
freed himself from the father, and then 
from the sons themselves. 

Even if little that is complimentary 
can be said about the talents ol ('onstan- 
tiiui as a ruler, as a man he stands far 
above his son Romanus II. (()59 pbj), 
who at the age of nineteen had married 
Theo]diano, the beautiful daugditer of a 
poor innkeepcM*. Jose|)li Hringas, the 
moving spirit of tlu‘ govcM ii- 
ment, con tided the war 
against ('rete to the ex- 
pel icaiced Nicephoi us Phocas, 
who coiujiKMed tlu^ island in 
()f)i and brought it back to 
('ll! istianity. H(‘ had already 
captured tlu‘ (hlician towns 
and Ali'})j)o, wlien the in^ws 
arrived ot the death of 
Romamis II. Tlieophano 
was to act as reg^uit for his 
infant children, Ihisilius II. 
and Constantine VIII, 

Nice[)hoius t h e re u |) o n 
mandu'd to th(‘ ('ajiital and 
had himself crowiU‘(l enijxMor, 



Eiutprand. The coinage was debased as a 
means of relieving the finances ; restric- 
tions upon the acquisition of land in mort- 
m.'iin, perhaps also a limitation of the 
right of ]n*e-einption to individuals of 
the same status as the vendor, were 
tried as a means of restoring solvency. 

The wide stretch of frontier facing the 
Arabs had become with its fortresses a 
military frontier, which urgently needed 
settlers. Patience was required ; the 
Jacobitic immigrants were, according to 
the (mij)eror’s word, to remain exempt 
from all annoyance on the score of dogma. 
The emperor had, it is true, 'made more 
])n)mises than the clergy of Byzantium 
wished to keep ; in spite of everything 
the Syrians were dragged into the capital 
for religious tests. No monk ever formed 
so rigid an ideal as this 
emj:)eror, who would have 
wished to lay all the riches 
of the world at the feet of 
Theophano, but had himself 
absolutely no wants. The 
home for which he sighed was 
Laura on Mount Athos, 
founded by Athanasius in 
968 at his instigation ; there 
retirement from the world 
was possible in the strictest 
form, in the spirit of the 
old Oriental monasticism, in 
the spirit of Abbot Theodorus 
of Studion. 

As a j)art of official salaries 


CROWN OF THE 
BYZANTINE EMPERORS 
not witlioul t he co-opeiation This is a reconstruction of the style was kept back by NiceplioiTis, 
of a Inistanl son of Romamis of crown used by the omperop of Ciusaro-papism threatened 
Laeapenus, Basiuus, the worked in gold and precious stones to revive ill its harshest form 

and decorated in cloisonne enamel. tlirOUgll luS ])Olicy, sillCe 
without the empt'ior’s consent and corn- 


president of the senate. 

Nif'ephorus II. (i)h] ()b()) was a silent 
asi'etie with a iii'ry soul, who jiractised 
the virtue of self-suppression not only 
through till! })rivations of a soldier’s life 
but al.so in the monastic cell ; rude, rough, 
and ugly, but surrounded by all the charm 
of victorious cam])aigns, the idol of his 
troojis, he became the luisband of the most 
seductive and most delicate of women, 
the empress-widow Theojdiano, wiio thus 
secured for herself the successful general. 
He carried on the crusade against Islam 
with the fanaticism wiiich is peculiar to 
the Cappadocian race fiom wliidi he 
sprang ; the fallen w'ere to .jc rec koned 
martyrs. Everything must be subservient 
to the purposes of the war, of the army, 
and of the navy, wiiich Byzantium alone 
possessed, as the em])eror boasted to 
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mand no episcoj)al election could be held, 
and no See occiijaed, and as an almost 
extortionate advantage of the corn 
m()ii()j)oly was taken by the government, 
the whole empire was in ferment. Thco- 
phaiio took measures to ensure that a 
palace revolution under the young 
Armenian John Tzimisces should find the 
bedroom of her husband o])cn ; and 

The Throne was put out of the 

F»IU to an ^ empress lheof)hano 

Armenian hanislied by the patriarch. 

John Tzimisces was compelled 
to devote half of his entire fortune 
to (he impoverished peasantry in the 
metropolitan thenia, by the enlargement 
and furnishing of a great hospital in 
Constantinople. On this condition he was 
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recognised as emperor, and was crowned 
in 969 in the church of Saint S()j)hia, 
Tzimisces conducted the war against 
Russia with brilliant success, since he 
liberated Bulgaria. But he did not restore 
the empire to the Tsar Boris II., who was 
released from captivity ; Bulgaria re- 
mained henceforth under Byzantine rule. 
Only a small piece of Macedonia and Al- 
bania had passed in the year 9()j undt‘r 
the rule of the Sismanids, and now 
remained indei)cndent. Tzimisces ob- 
tained great successes against the Arabs 
under the leadership of the Fatirnites of 
Egypt ; he coiupiered Syria and crossed 


as the capital, still stood unbroken ; in 
fact, it had been considerably extended 
under Samuel (97()-ioi4). Not merely 
had the J^yzantines received a severe 

„ . . defeat in ooi but evTu tluj 

B&rbarism ^1 1 Ai i.- 

r t more southerly Adriatic 

of a Christian . 1 1 1 .1 

P coast was abandoned to 

Bulgaria, the northern 
coast with the Dalmatian islands went to 
the Croat Kreszimir I., and Servia became a 
vassal state of Bulgaria. But the defeat of 
Samuel on the Spercheius, and still more the 
ca])tnreof 15,000 Bulgarians effected in 1014 
on the Belasitza Mountain, soutli of the 
])asses of Klidion and Kim polling, di‘cided 



THE MONASTERY OF LAURA ON MOUNT ATHOS, FOUNDED BY ATHANASIUS IN DOS 
During the tenth and eleventh centuries, when the religious and political unrest of Europe was so great, the monasteries 
attracted many notable men of Byzantium who wished to retire for a season if not for life from the turmoil of affairs. 


Lebanon. The east was then thoroughly 
stripped of its treasured relics. He died 
on the march homje, and there are grounds 
for suspecting that he was poisonetl. 

The kingmaker of that time, the 
eunuch Basilius, proclaimed Basilius 11 . 
(976-1025), then twenty years of age, 
Basilius II independent sovereign. The 
Comes to duties of a ruler 

Tk™- completely changed his char- 

tKe Throne , ^ 

addicted to every form of licence into a 
firm and almost ascetic man. 

The West Bulgarian Empire under the 
Sismanids, with Prespa, later Achrida, 

I Q 


the fate of the lEilgarian Einj)ire. The 
|)risoners wen? blinded ; one in every 
hundn'd was kdt with one eye to guide the 
others home. Basilius was called from 
this deed Bnlgaroktonos— slaycu* of tlie 
l^ulgarians. We can uiuh'rstand that 
th(i Tsar Samuel, to whom this pitiable 
army was sent, was lu^art broken at the 
sight. 

In tluj year 1018 Basilius made his entry 
into Achrida, where the splendid royal 
treasure, gold-embroidered robes, and a 
crown of the Sismanids set with pearls, 
fell into his hands. The Bulgarian nobles, 
who retained their privileges, could now 
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lejoic^ in Byzantine titles. The fiscal 
system was for the moment left unaltered, 
h'inally indejiendence was guaranteed to 
the Church of I^ulgaria ; its first arch- 
l^ishop was a i: 5 ulgarian, thougli it may 
be noticed that his successor, Leo, was a 
(ircek. Altliough at first the 
Byzantium archbishopric 

Triumphs over 

“ what it was in later years, the 

(‘inpc^ror, on the reqiK^st of the archbishop, 
r(>establish()d th(? diocese on its old scale, 
as it was under Tsar Peter, notwithstanding 
that Creek dioceses, especially Thessa- 
lonica, were prejudic(*(l thereby. 

The high (‘stimation in which the new 
subjects of the empire were lield was ch^arly 
shown by the intermarnag(!s of noble 
famili(‘s with tlui royal Bulgarian house of 
the Sismanids. Thus Basilius was loyal 
to tlu; piinciph' whic h ht‘ had announced in 
his jiroclaniation of 1020 “Although we 
have become lords of thci ('ountry, we liav'e 
inaintaiiUMl its pri\’il(‘g(‘s as 
inviolable*. “ Bulgaria was 
linked to Byzantium only liy a 
jK'i'sonal union, h'or the ac- 
(juisition of a new jirovince, 

VVTst Bulgaria with Servia, by 
this energetic policy of recon- 
ciliation, and for the victory of 
(he (ireek spirit over the Bul- 
garian, Basilius offered his 
thanksgiving in the church of 
the Motlior of (kxl at Athens, 
to whom costly vessels from 
Achrida were dedicated: 

In social matters Basilius 
followed in the stejis of Romanus 
1 . Lacapenus, checking most 
stringently the formation of 
large landed estates. He 
extended thc^ list of the mag- 
nates who were prohibited 
from acquiring a village or 
hamlet l)y adding to it the 
members of the bodyguard, 
alxdished the right of the 
magnates to acquire a title by 
forty years’ ])ossession, and 
introduced a rule recpiiring the 
productiem of the original title-deeds. In 
lact, he confiscated large estates in Cilicia 
and Cappadocia, commanded a speculator 
in land to ])ull down his mansion, and 
allotted the ground among small ju'o- 
prietors. The whole burden of military 
service was, at least for some decades, put 
on the slioulders (T the magnates and 
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Basilius 

acquired 

Armenian 

Empire 

Annexed 



BASILIUS II. 

He was known as “Slayer 
of the Bulgarians," having 
sent back to Tsar Samuel a 
captured array of 15,000 men 
every one of whom he had 
blinded, only one man in each 
hundred being spared one 
eye to lead the others home. 


great landed proprietors in such a way that 
the rich neighbours were responsible for 
the outstanding taxes of the small farmers. 

His attack on the system of large estates 
was ess(‘ntially a national attack, aimed 
by the European element in the empire at 
the ring of noble landed proprietors in 
Asia Minor. He had, i)erhaps, been 
counselled to draw the .attention of the 
wealthy to personal anxieties and divert 
it from politics by heavy taxation. 

by unwearying exertions had 
districts of Armenia in Asia 
Minor and given them back as 
fiefs, and had strengthened the 
garrisons and fortresses in every 
direction. The wide extent 
of his acquisitions may be inferred from 
the new bishoprics of Keltzene. He treated 
the Armenian Empire, which he annexed 
in 1021, with the greatest leniency, so that 
the Armenian historian Matheus Urhaci 
extolled his mercy and kindness. 

Under Basilius the Byzantine 
, Empire attained not only its 
greatest territorial expansion, 
l)ut also the zenith of domestic 
prosperity. 

The reign of Constantine VIII. 
(1026-1071), in spite of his 
patronage of favourites, still 
showed the capability of repell- 
ing foreign foes, such as the 
Pechenegs and Arabs. His 
daughters, Zoe and Theodora, 
had some influence on the 
succession. An old senator, 
Romanus Argyrf)pulus, was 
married to Zuc, and reigned as 
Romanus III. (1028-1034). His 
role of a crowned philosopher 
was ill suited to him. A 
remorseless j)ersecution of the 
vSyrian schismatics, which 
aroused bitterness even in the 
ay circles of Byzantium, drove 
many .Syrians into the country 
of the Arabs. His own ex- 
pedition against the Saracens 
ended disastrously, after he 
had rejected the caliph’s pro- 
posals of peace. Nevertheless, the 
celebrated general Georgius Maniaces won 
Edessa. 

Zoe seems to have put the emperor 
out of her path in favour of her paramour 
Michael, who, as Michael IV. (1034-1041), 
exercised the sovereignty in name alone ; 
he was the brother of John, a eunuch and 
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head of the orphanage, who became the 
real monarch as imperial chancellor. At 
any rate, the sense of the responsibilities 
of his great power had such effect on 
Michael that he was able to protect the 
empire against invasion. In him a zealous 
theologian and philosopher, who courted 
the society of the Theosophists, once more 
mounted the Byzantine throne. The 
Ptochiotropheion, the hall which he built 
in Constantinople, was a sort of refectory 
for the devout poor. He succeeded, with 
the help of large mercenary forces, in 
repelling the attacks of the Saracens. 

The traditional recapture of Athens after 
a revolt against the emperor is ascribed to 
the northern hero Harald Hardraada, son 
of Sigurd ; but the story springs from the 
erroneous interpretation of a Runic inscrip- 
tion on the gigantic lion in the arsenal at 
Venice. Thus the beautiful reflection of 


Athenian greatness in Icelandic ballads 
fades away to nothing. But it is certain 
that Harald fought gloriously in the years 
1034 and 1035 against the Saracens on the 
coast of Africa and in Sicily, and against 
the Bulgarians on the Balkans. A yearn- 
ing for his own country drove him back to 
. the north, even when the em- 
u ])eror Constantine did not wish 

, . . toletliimgo. Danger seemed 

ladepenaence threatened by the revolt 

of the Slavs, whose privileges, dating from 
Basilius, were no longer res])ected. A 
grandson of Samuel, Peter Delaenus, was 
proclaimed tsar of the Bulgarians, and 
the Albanian ])opulation now joined them, 
owing to the oppressive burden of ini])LM'ial 
taxation. But Michael crushed most re- 


morselessly the ecclesiastical inde})endence 
of Bulgaria. 

The arrogance of Michael V. Calaphates 
(1041-1042) led to the proclamation of the 
princesses Theodora and Zoc as empresses ; 
and in 1042 Zoe married Constantine IX. 
Monomachus (1042-1054). The rebellion 
of the general Maniaces, who had re- 
conquered Sicily in 1038, was suddenly 
ended by an accident, most fortunate for 
Constantine, which cost Maniaces his life. 
The appointment of Greeks to Armenian 
bishoprics, after the incorporation of the 
second part of the Armenian empire, 
provoked the bitterest hatred of the 
Armenians towards Byzantium, since with 
this policy a confiscation of the proj)erty 
of the Church was evidently connected. 
The Armenians, or some of them at least, 
looked to the Seljuk Turks as their 


liberators. This defection became all 
the more important when the Oriental 
Church isolated herself and completely 
broke away from Rome in 1054. Pope Leo 
IX. had indeed cherished the hope that the 
Greek and the (jerman emperors, being, as 
it were, the two arms of the Church, would 
annihilate the Normans. But the title, 
Tk c r* already acquired by the Church 
. ‘ of Constantinople, of the 

Chur-h ' hotbed of heresy,” and the 
contention of the patriarch 
Michael Cerularius that he was the true 
oecumenical patriarch, the sovereign over 
the Churches of the whole world, and that 
the Pope, on the contrary, was only 
the bishop of Rome, had made bad blood. 
In spite of the honest efforts of the 
emperor Constantine to bring about a 
peace, the Roman legates deposited on the 
altar of the church of St. Sophia a Bull of 
excommunication against the patriarch 
Cerularius ; the Synod, then convened, 
retaliated by coiuhanning the Bull and its 
author. Thus the split between the 
churches was made irrevocable. 

At ('onstantinople Monomachus then 
revived the old university for the study 
of law, ])hilosoj)hy, and philology. The 
moving spirit of this restoration was the 
author, Michael Psellus. Deeply in lluenced 
by the ])oetry and jdiilosophy of the ancient 
Greeks, especially by Homer and Plato, he 
possessed a wonderful mastery of the 
(ireek language. If is hardly astonishing 
that a su])ernatural knowledge was attri- 
buted to him when we considtu* his com- 
prelumsive and 1)y no means' drily 
encyclo[)a_‘dic masti^ry of the most diverse 
sul)jects. He donned the monk’s dress 
and withdrew from the whirl of the capital 
and its intrigues to the Mysian Olymjms. 
Then once again returning from the solitude, 
which could not ap])reciate his genius, 
into the crowded life of the court, he used 


his pen as a weapon, which Ik^ sold. Ih^ 
served under a succession of emperors, 


Last of the 

Macedonian 

Dynasty 


and becam(‘ lirst minister under 
Michael VII. Para])inaces. After 
the death of Constantine IX. 
Theodora assumed the govern- 


ment, which she administered wisely with 


the hd]) of the priest Leo Paraspondylos 
until tlu^ unconciliatory attitude of the 
j)atriarch Cerularius led her into violent 
opposition against the Church. The Mace- 
donian dynasty became extinct with this 
empress, who transmitted the crown to the 
general Michael VI. Stratioticus. 
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THE UNDERGROUND BYZANTINE RESERVOIRS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

A most remark.'ible feature of Byzantine Constantinople still remaining are the strange underground reservoirs, vast 
i!i extent and splendidly constructed, used for the water supply in the time of the Byzantine empire. The upper 
picture shows one of these reservoirs empty of water, but the lower one, called the Basilica Cistern, is still in use. 
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BYZANTIUM ON THE DOWN GRADE 


VICISSITUDES OF THE EMPIRE UNDER 
THE DYNASTY OF THE COMNENI 


'^HE ricl> landowner who was chos(‘n 
^ as successor to Micluv ‘1 VI.. Isaac 1. 
Comneniis (1057-1059), n'sisted the claims 
of the Oruuital (diurch, hut retired himself 
into the monastery of Stiidion and en- 
trusted to his friend, Constantine X. 
Ducas (1059 T 067), the lu'avv resjxm- 
sihility of the throiu', for which he had no 
special quali heat ions, as the nsult showed. 
Magyars, Pechenegs, Uzes w('re j^ressing 
forward on e\'ery side. 

The decline of J^jyzantiiK^ jirestigc* was 
reflected in a scheme for uniting tlie 
Church(‘S. (higik of Armenia tore up tin* 
deed of union, delivi'ii'd a succ'essful 
siieech on the AriiK'nian faith which was 
coinmeiuh'd by ('onstantiiu', and con- 
trived tile murder of the {latriarch of 
('a.‘sar('a as a heixdic. Ani, tlie old royal 
city of the AriiKUiians, tluai fell into the 
hands of the all-c()n(]ucring vSeljuks, and 
the Armenian nation was almost broken 
u]). The empr(‘ss-widow Eudocia at least 
. ^ . . attempt(‘d, by the choice of 

A Despairing g.MK-ral Komaii.is IV. 

Effort I 1 r 

r wi-e • Diogenes, who reigned irom 

I of >7 to 1071, to ehect a mili- 
tary reorganisation. The neglect and delay 
of the last years was not to lx* retrieved 
suddenly, and an army formed with worth- 
less sol(ii(*rs. In his efforts Roinamis had 
not only the Turks to withstand, but also 
the whole body of courtiers and officials, 
who immediately 'Undermined his position 
by gilies : “ He exjiects to check the enemy’s 
charge with a shield and to stab him deafl 
with a cloth-yard lance, and everyone 
cla])s his hands and shouts ‘ Hurrah ! ' ” 

The empire of w'hich (*ducated classes 
’ thus ridiculed the earnest ('fforts was com- 
mitting suicide. The trc*aehery of Turkish 
mercenaries and the incomjietence and 
treachery of Byzantine officers, allow(*d 
the battle at Mantzikert to end so disas- 
trously for Romaniis that he was com- 
])letely defeated and taken prisoner. He 


W'as, it is true, soon released, only to fall 
on his return into the hands of the cruel 
John Ducas, who raised his nejihew 
Michael to the purjile, and put out the 
eyes of Romanus. The battle of Mantzi- 
kert marks the definite disruption of the 

The Rabble of Ihe Hyzantinc 

-o ... emj)ire m Asia Minor. In 

to thc^ Throne conqictition of local 

])retenders for the im))erial 
crow- 11, fom(‘nted by mercenary otlicers 
and Turkish machinations, the latter 
])roved the most elTei'tive factor in tlie 
founding of the sultanate of Iconium. 
The j)rosj)erous era of J^)yzantium was 
tlu'ii d(‘ad and gone. 

The feelikuH'ss of the emp(‘ror Michael 
VTT. Ducas Ikirapinaci's (1071 107S), who 
in his difliculties ajiplied to Ikijie (in'gory 
VII. in 1075 for h(‘lj) against tlu* Turks, 
offering to reiu'w the old union Ix'tw'cen 
Rome and tlie daughter church of Con- 
staiitinoph*, as wtII as the foolish attitude 
of tlu* enijx'ror Nicephorus 111. Hotane- 
iates (loj^ KxSi) towards tin* Normans, 
complicated the position of Byzantium, 
which in any ('ase w^as siiffici(‘ntly critical 
after tlu* batlh* of Mantzikert. The part 
played by the Turks on the accession of 
Nicephorus wais signili('a.nt ; troojis of 
the sultan of Iconium, w-ho had Ixx'ii won 
over by tlu* adherents of Michai*! VII., 
W'ere to light against him, but the Turkish 
captain of tlu^ mercenaries of Nicejdioriis 
persuaded them to retire. Both there and 
_ . . in othi'i' ]>laci’S Turks turiif'd 

the scale by flieir 1r..0|.s, 
* which tliey hired out to the 

jK'i'or and the j)seudo-(*mjx*rors. 
Ale.xius T. Ciomnenus (lOtSi- iiicS) suc- 
ceeded in capturing Cionstantinople 
through tin; tr(*achery of a (hu*man 
mercenary officer Hanno. A clever di])]o- 
matist and consummate general, Alexius 
would have b(*en able to confront the 
Turks with great force had not a new foe 
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An Alliance 
with tho 
Venetians 


arisen in tlie person of the Norman 
duke Robert Guiseard, who allied himself 
with Pope (iregory VII. ('alabria had 
already fallc*n to the enemy, 
and the Balkan peninsula was 
the j^rizc to which (niiscard’s 
ambition nowas])ired. Robert 
conquered large porfions of Illyria. Alexius 
trie(l by large, sacrilices of money to win 
over the emperor Henry IV., who, indeed, 
only turned against Robert’s ally, the 
Po|)e. Church treasurers were sold, and 
the connection of Venetian with i^yzantine 
inteicsts was adroitly used in a struggle 
against the common foe. 

Ther Ve'nctiaiis, with whom a leumal 
treaty was conelude'd in May, ie)82, 
bre)ught their s}iij)S te) n'plaee; the* P>yzan- 
tiiK' llf'ei, which had be'em niine*d by the 
loss e)f tlie pre)vinces in Asia Minor. This 
tre'aty gnaran- 


to allow those of their citizens who were 
settled in Byzantine territory to share 
in defending the empire against attacks. 
The aggressive policy of the Normans was 
ended temporarily by a victory of Alexius 
.and the death of Guiseard in 1085, when 
the most powerful Norman prince, Roger, 
adopted a policy of compromise with 
Byzantium. 

Serious dangers threatened the Byzan- 
tine emj)ire from the Pechenegs (1088- 
1091) ; Alexius had already sustained a 
defeat from them. He contrived to pre- 
vent a second reverse by buy- 
ing over another Turkish race, 
the Cumani, who first ajipeared 
in Russia in 1055, and in 
ioC)5 expelled from Atclkuzu the Peche- 
negs, who had earlier ousted the Hun- 
garians. The Cumanian language ha])pens 
to be known to 


Buying 

Turkish 

Friendship 


l(‘(‘fl to Ili(‘m 
wi(l(‘st c«)mmer- 
cial rights, ex- 
tt'iiding to all 
parts of the em- 
pire — immunity 
from tolls, har- 
bour dues, and 
ollu'r im])osts, 
and an inde- 
peiuhnit (]uarter 
in the port of 
Pera. This marks 
the beginning of 
the V^enetian 
colonial dominion 
in the east and 
of the supremacy 
of Byzantine cul- 
ture, and above 
ail of Byzantine 
art, in Venice. 

In return for 
these trading ad- 
vantages it was 
ho])ed that valu- 
able allies had 
been secured foi 
the service of the 
empire by Byzan- 
tium. Tti<' Vene- 
tians had to 
pledge themselves 
to fight on belialf 
af the possessions 

ill lies , in empress-widow Eudocia allied herself with a 
nil the Pisans hope or retrieving the Byzantine fortunes by mUi 

e nlerlfyf'H s^n suffered defeat. This ancient Byzanti 

C UlCUgCCl crests that Christ rrnwnf>H tKo 



CROWNING 


EUDOCIA 


also were pledge 


general in the 
, military effort, but 

i ..I .. Wii • r — 1. *^yzantine carving sue- 

gests that Christ crowned the unfortunate emperor and empress. 


us through the 
existence of a 
Cumanian glos- 
sary. 

The partition 
of the Selj'uk 
empire in 1092 
gave Alexius 
some hope of 
driving out the 
Turks, not in- 
deed alone, but 
with the help of 
the west. The 
letter, still ex- 
tant, which the 
e m p c r o r a d - 
dressed to Count 
Robert J. of Flan- 
ders may well 
contain many in- 
accuracies of 
translation, but 
in any case 
Alexius asked for 
help, and, among 
the many 
motives which 
impelled 1h^ Cru- 
saders, his ap- 
peals may have 
been effective. ' 
In 1095 the 
petition of 
Alexius for the 
protection of the 
Holy Church was 
read at the 




THE BYZANTINE EMPEROR NICEPHOROS ON HIS THRONE ^ 

This dedicatory picture from an old “ life” of John Chrysostom ir very interesting on account of the rich, 
brightly embroidered costumes, and the obvious forcefulness of the portiaiture. Over the head of the 
emperor are the words : “ Nicephorus, believer in Christ the God, Emperor (autocrat) of the Romans.” 


Council of Piacenza ; and Pope Urban II, 
(1088-1099) issued a ])rocIamation on 
November 27th, 1095, at Clermont, for 
the liberation of the eastern Churches. 
The question of union was not tlien 
mooted — from idealistic enthusiasm on the 
part of Urban, and from shrewd calcula- 
tion on that of Alexius. 

The Norman Bohemund, son of Robert 
Guiscard, had at first submitted to the 
emperor a plan for making himself an 
independent sovereign, but in the end he 


took the oath of fealty. After the con- 
quest of Antioch he wished to kcej) this 
most important town in his own hands. 
He could do this only if he appealed for 
hel]) to the authority of the papacy agaifist 
the heretics of Byzantium. Urban II., 
however, in the councils of Bari and Rome, 
advocated the reconciliation of the 
Churches. His successor. Paschal II. 
(1099-1118), first attempted by his papal 
legate to support Bohemund, who himself 
came to Europe in order to make capital 
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out of the current j)reju(lice against the 
Greeks and to divert the dangerous 
attacks of tlie I^yzantine emp(;ror on 
Antioch l)y a crusade of luiroj)e against 
Byzantium. But he could not raise the 
mighty storm which, in his own words, 
was nec(^ssary in order to u])- 


Thc Energy 
of (he 
Comneni 


root the lofty oak, although 


he |)reached from the ] ml pit 
in ('hart res that the crusaders 
against Byzantium W'ould ol)(ain the 
richest towns, and often forced the con- 
viction on minds irritat(‘d against the 
emperor that a siu'cessful crusade could 
begin only with the war against Byzan- 
tium. (iwing to the energy of the 
('omiumi a full century was still to ela])S(^ 
before* tlu'se* id(‘as were* mature^d. 

In the jH*a('(^ of 1107 ii()(S, which 
follow(*d on a s<*ve*re‘ de'leat near I)\irazzo, 
Bohemund was forced to re-iu'W tin* oath 
of fe‘alty for his sadly diminishi*d princi- 
pality ol Antioch, which was to IxTome 
again (ire'e*k (‘C('l(‘siasti('ally so at one'e‘, 
and ])olitically after Bolu'mund’s 
de^ith, in hit. On the olli(‘r hand, 
the* promise* of the* subj(*('tion of the* 
crusade*rs by Alexius had less im- 
portance*. 'riu* se*ve‘re‘ eh'feat ed the; 
pa|)ae'y, in iiii, induced Ale*xius 
the*n to oiler the* Pope* pre)te‘('tion 
and unie)n in re'turn lor the* 
iinj)erial Roman erown, which 
offer I’ase'hall II. d('elare*d possible* 
unde’r the* proviso that Ale'xius 
subje*ct(*d himse*lf and aband()!ie*d 
his obduracy. 

In HOC) the* ICast Roman em- 
pire embraee'd the* Balkan jx'iiin- 
sula, iiu'luding Bulgaria, as far as 
the Danube. vSe*rvia, Bosnia, and 
Croatia had be*e*n lost. 'I'lie* Southern 
Crimea was subject to Byzantium; 
the southe*rn coast of the* lhac’k 
Sea, with 'rrebizond, was take*u 
from (ire*gory j>rine'e of (ieorgia, 
only in ile)7, and he was enfe'offeal 
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overgrown with thorns and treeless, with- 
out any buildings except a miserable chapel 
inside an ancient temple. Even this 
deserted rock w^is incessantly harassed by 
attacks of Turks and Christian pirates, 
who had driven St. Christodule from 
Mount T.eros, in the vicinity of Halicar- 
nassus, to Cos, and finally to Patmos. 
The old naval ])rovinces of Asia Minor, 
from which the tleet was recruited, had 
fallen into the hands of the Turks as far 
as the Sea of Marmora. The Turk 
Tzachas, formerly in the Greek service, 
had with the title of emperor ruled from 
Smyrna not merely over 
Wonderful ^ surrounding country, 

o^opo I anism Chios, vSamos, 

Lesbos, which became once more Byzantine 
only after io()2. Under such conditions 
wc; must consider it merely a faint echo of 
th(‘ limes of greatness if the ])hrase “ the 
fleet is the glory of Romania ” is still heard, 
d'he pojmlation was a motley mixture. 
Traders flocked together from 
(‘very quarter of the world, not 
nu'relyinto the ca])ital, but to the 
October fair at Tlu^ssalonica, and 
to Halmyrus. The gr(*at Iraveller, 
flu; J(‘w Ikmjamin of Tudela, tcisti- 
li(‘s to this state of things at 
Byzantium under Manuel : “ Mer- 
('hants from Bagdad, Mesopo- 
tamia, M('dia, Persia, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Russia, Hungary, the country 
of the P(;chenegs, Italy, and 
Spain.” The Cireek population had 
then revived, and lived in crowded 
villages and towns. Arcadia, Lace- 
de'emon, Astyjmlaia, Achrida, 
Joaimina, Castoria, Larissa, 
Iflatamuna, Cytros, Dyrrhachium, 
C'himara, Buthrotou, Corcyra, are 
mentioned as (ireek towns by the 
Arab Edri.si, who wrote at the 
commission of Roger TI. 

Slavonic immigrations had 


with it in iioS. The islands of the restored the By- almost submerged the old Greek 
Sea. Crote. Rhodos. and witrthe J '‘wish colonists, Albanians, 

Cyprus, W(*re iyyzant me. 1 liis sove- Venetians near the close aud Wallachians pushed their way 
reignty was, it must be acknow- of the nth century, into the Greek peninsula. A 


ledged, only nominal in many 
jflaces. A rebellion caused by the juvssure 
of taxation still surged in Crete and 
Cyprus ; in Rhodes tlie pirat\*s were the 
virtual rulers. 

The charter of the monastery of Christo- 
diilus on Patmos, dating from A])ril, 1088, 
shows how that island was a wilderness, 
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province of Thessaly was called 
(in*at Wallachia, and we find Wallachians 
in the army. The cities of Western Italy 
began slowly to ])lant their colonies in the 
crevices of this tottering empire. The dis- 
integrating force of this luxuriant foreign 
growth must not be under-estimated when 
we consider the progress of Byzantine 
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decay. It is not the profit-making powers 
of trade that we must consider, but that 
of the colonial system, which ventured to 
work in the sinking Byzantine empire 
with its own surplus of capital and surplus 
of hands. The system of forced labour, 
which employed the former J^yzantine 
serfs as if they were 
slaves, created for the 
Italian communities 
those riches which we 
should never compre- 
hend as a result of the 
Levant trade alone. 

Jolm IT. Com- 
nenus (1118-1143), 
also called John the 
Handsome, averted 
by liis moderation 
the ambitious efforts 
of his Jester Anna to 
place on the throne 
hei' husband Nict^- 
phorus Bryennius the 
younger ; lie also 
fought with success 
against the Peclie- 
negs in 112J, tlu^ 

StM vians in 1123, and 
the Hungarians, and 
in Asia against the 
Seljuks 137), 

and Armenians (1137). 
was renewed, in 11 57 
Poitou, siK'cessor of 



THE 


BYZANTINE 

The treaty of 1108 
with Raymond of 
Boliemund IL, on 


the terms that Antioch should be surren- 
dered to the (i !'('(! k throiu*, but that a 
territory on Turkish soil, AIe]>po and the 
])ctty towns on the Uj)j)er Orontes— still, 
tiowever, to be conquered — should be 
ceded to Raymond as a hereditary fief. 

Th(‘ action of the emj)eror against Antioch 
was sliaridy censured, by Po})e Innocent 
11. in the Bull 4)f 1138; the Latins wefc 
ordered to withdraw from liis company 
and his service, '['hi) Byzantine clergy 
then felt th(^ widening of the gulf which 
sejxirated them from the papacy. “ The 
Pope is Emperor and no Po])e,” said a 
^ . (ireek who was staying at 

SAc?" Cassino; ahc the 

archbishoi) of Thessalonica 

Rome s CU.m» 

Rome “ to send her orders thus from on 
high,” since the Greeks, ” to whom the 
knowledge of science, the learning of their 
masters, and the brilliant intellects of 
Hellenism were useless,” thus became 
slaves. Gentle and wise, never enforcing 


a death penalty, thrifty, since he curtailed 
the luxury of the court and left behind him 
a well-filled treasury, John enhanced the 
glory ’bf the empires and extended its 
frontiers. Only Italy was definitely given 
up; Naples, the last ])ossession of Byzan- 
tium on Italian soil, became Norman in 
' ' 1138. The attempt to 

3, , _ withdraw from the 

V - -■ ^ iron grij) of Venice 

])roved a failure, since 
' . - the latter ])roceeded 

to ravage the islands. 

The ideas of West 
Euro]U‘an chivalry 
united with Byzan- 
tine culture and 
statesmanship in the 
p('rson of the fourth 
son of the emperor 
John, Manuel 1. 
Comnenns (1143- 
1180). We cannot 
a})])eal to the testi- 
mony of the hack- 
po(‘t, Theodoros Pro- 
dromes, who wrotc^ 
witty and pleasing 
verse on everything 
which could bring 
money to his ])urse ; 
but we hav(‘. better 
listorians ('innamiis, a 
soldier skilful in his j)roiession, and Nicetas 
Acominatus. The rash daring with which 
th(' emperor, (‘scorted by two faithful 
followers, made his way through a dense 
army, charged alone with the 
standard against the Hungarian 
ranks, and after the crossing 
of the Save did not actually 
burn his boats but sent them 
back; his rtdurn with four Turks bound 
to his saddl('-bow : his acc(‘ptance of a 
challenge to singl(‘ combats in honour of 
his wife; and the skill with which, in 
tli(^ lists at Antioch, he hurled two Latin 
knights out of their saddles all this 
brought him nearer to the w(‘stern chivalry. 
He seemed to be an Occidental among 
the (ireeks. 

And in admirable harmony with the 
whole picture is his (j(‘rman wife, Ikadha 
of Sulzsbach, sister-in-law of Conrad 
HI., who. in defiance of the stately 
etiquette of the Byzantine senate and 
court, gave ex])ression to her joyful 
admiration of h(‘r heroic husband. Even 
the superstitious liking for astrology, 
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which Iho emperor defended in a treatise 
of his own composition, forms a natural 
pendant to this. Natives of the west 
received liigh posts in the army .ftid the 
f^overniTK'nt. The f^reat western shield 
and the lf)ng lances were now introduced 
into Byzantium. 

The way seemed ])avcd for a reconcilia- 
tion between east and west, and at 

n .. tliis i)rice the Roman and 
Kepudiation .. i . 

of Union with Churchcs, according to 

The West Manuel’s views, miglit be 
unit(Kl undcT a Roman pri- 
mate. Bope Alexander III. lent a willing 
ear to tlu‘se j)r()j)osals, so long as he 
found hiins(!lf in conflict with Emj)(‘ror 
Er(?(h‘rick 1 . Jkirbarossa (iibi). Then 
the car(linal-j)resbyter William of Pavia 
spok(‘, quite in tlu* ByzaiitiiK^ spirit, of 
the oj)j)r(‘ssion which the tyranny of the 
barbarians had brought on th(' Church 
since tlx* nanui of enij)eror liad been 
arrogated by thcMii. 

Ill this sense the sanguine sjiirit of Manuel 
was undiastood wlien he wished, in 
th(^ yi'ar ii75> b> win tlu* co-operation 
of (lie W('st by a new crusade. But the 
(inadv clergy w(‘r(‘ quite oj>j)Osed to the 
union, and (he paralkd of the wandering 
sIkh'p was indignantly rej)udiat(‘d by the 
(ireek ('hiin'li witli (he remark (hat i( had 
not added anything to the creed. The 
clouds in (he wi'si lowered tlireateningly. 
Barbarossa at tlu^ end of 1177 wrote to 
the (Miijieror Manuel that not merely the 
Roman imjierium, but also the (ireek 
empire, must be at Jiis bt'ck and call 
and administt'n'd under his suzerainty. 
In (lu^ tlu'ory ol “ the two swords ” 
there was no room for a (ireek empire ; 
hrederick (‘ven olhaed liis ser vices as an 
arbiter in tlu’ ecclesiastical disjnites of 
the (invk Cliurch. 

thus in the west, twenty-seven years 
before the annihilation of tlie (ireek 
empire, ])oliticaI doctrines were started 
No Room simply denied the exisl- 

for&Gr<!<tk crown. It 

Emoirc inijiorlance, then, 

^ in view of the failure to win 

over the Curia and to conduct success- 
fully tJie di[)Iomatic war against the 
western empire, that Maniud had his 
own ])arty in Rome, Venice, Dalmatia, 
and Hungary, or •that he lio^>ed to gain 
tlie crusading states by great under- 
takings on their behalf, and the good- 
will of the Latins generally by trade 


concessions, or the education of Ragusan 
nobles at the cost of the state. The 
calamitous defeat near the sources of 
the Mieander, at Myriocephalon, in 1176, 
which Manuel sustained at the hands of 
Izz ed-din Kilij -Arslan, was, it is true, 
quickly retrieved by two great victories, 
but the intense energy of Manuel was 
broken. The ascendancy of Barbarossa 
and his own defeat show that his life- 
work as a statesman and a soldier had 
not been successful. 

Under Alexius II. (1180-1183), a minor 
for whom his mother Maria of Antioch 
governed, the smouldering liatiVd of the 
(ireeks for the Latins burst into flame. 
The unscru])ulous exactions of labour- 
service and money imposed by the Occi- 
dentals were terribly avenged on May 
2nd, 1182. Andronicus I. Comnenus, 
the Alci blades of the Middle Byzantine 
empire, stirn^d up this rebellion, and, as a 
liberator, occupied the highest jilacc in 
the empire in 1183, first as co-regent, and 
after tlu' murder of Alexius, in 1184, 
ruler. A lavourite with women, of in- 
fatuating personal charm, an orator whose 
flood of eloquence no hearer could resist, 
an admirable general, a distinguished 
administra(or of the em])ire, whose great 
End of hmdowners and feudal nobility 
the Era remorselessly attacked, he 

of Peace cxcniiJary of 

rulers, and the most unscrupu- 
lous of m(‘n in his juivate life. 

Once more the administration was to be 
altered, bureaucracy terminated, and the 
refractory grande(‘s crushed with iron 
strength and condemmed for liigli treason. 
But w^lien the avenging massacre of the 
Latins at Thessalonica on August 24th, 
1185, and the restriction of the games 
exasperated tlie peojfle, Isaac Angelus, 
\yho had betm sjiarc'd duri«g the ]n'oscri}i- 
tion, was chosen emperor on September 
I2th, 1185, after turbulent meetings of the 
electors. 

riius ended the era of peace in which 
“ every man sat quietly under the 
shade of his own vine and fig-tree,** in 
which canals and aqueducts had been 
]>lanned, taxes lessened, and the popula- 
tion of the empire amazingly augmented. 
The scenes after the fall of Andronicus, 
when the mob robbed and jiillaged in the 
palace, the arsenal, and the church, as if 
in an enemy’s country, tlirow a lurid light 
on the condition of the capital 
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FALL OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 

THE TRIUMPHS OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC 

*^HE reigns of Isaac II. Angeliis (1185- empire Macedonia and Thrace were in 
^ 1195) and his brother Alexius HI. the possession of the Bulgarians. Corfu, 
(1195-1203) mark the complete decline of Cephallenia, Zacynthus were held by 
the empire. The mob and the capital ])layed Margaritone of Brindisi, who was iirst 
the cliief role. The weakness of the govern- an admiral of Tancred’s, then a pirate 
ment, which could no longer ward off on his own account. A tribute of lifty 
plundering inroads, was a])j)arent to all its and later of fifteen hundredweights of 
subjects. The collection of taxes on the gold was asked by the emperor Henry VI. 
marriage of Isaac II. weighed especially for the territory from Dyrr- 

heavily on the Bulgarians and Walla- p*^*j j hachium to Thessalonica. The 

chians. Peter and John Asen, two brothers fabric of the empire was crack- 

of the old stock of the Bulgarian tsars, ing^in every joint. Archons 

who had grown up among the Wallachians rose u|) in ])articular towns and districts, 

and were familiar w'th their language and and exercised a com|)letely indi^n’iidenl 
beloved by (he peoj)le, took advantage of sovereignty. Where imperial officials, 
})olitical discontent and religious cmthusi- “ ])rivileged pirates,” still governed or 
asm to stir up revolt ; Peter became tsar appeared, they only extorted taxes for 
of the Bulgarians and (ireeks in T 185. The Byzantium, for themselves, and for a 
new empire was su])ported by the S(^rvian retiniui of rapacious underlings, so that — 
prince Ncmanja. The alliance with Fre- as in the period of the taille under Louis 
derick Barbarossa did not indeed lead, as XIV. -the inhabitants preferred to leave 
had been hoped, to a recognition of the the fields uncultivated and tl(‘d. 
imi)erial style, and the Servian king, Archldshop Miclnu'l Acominatns of 
Stephen IT Nenianja, was de- Athens, a native of Asia Minor, unfolds a 
omp c e feated by Isaac in 1194, while thrilling picture of that age of inisc'i y. He 
thc^E^ ire murdered in 1196, gallantly didended the Acropolis against 

e mpirc brother Peter in 1197; the Archon Leo Sguriis of Nhauplia, and 

but nevertheless Calojan (iiqy ~i 2 Qy) was asserted the privileges of his r(‘sidence, 
able to rule over a realm which extended which no onr now res|)ect('d. Although 
from Belgrade to the Lower Maritza and Athens still retained a reflection of her 
Agathoj)olis, from the mouths of the renown, so that the king of (Georgia sent 
Danube to the Strymon and the Upper then? yearly twenty youths for (‘(lucation 
Vardar. — among tln'in the Georgian pexd. Lota 

The imperial army of Isaac, whose com- Rustavidl — and although tin* hhiglislmian 
mandcr, Alexius Branas, proclaimed him- John of Basingstoke, later archdeacon of 
self emperor, was defeated by Conrad of Leicester, praises his (;ver-to- 

Montserrat, with a force composed of st’n*Draws Athenian in- 

Franks, Varangians, Turkish and Georgian scholars'^* stnictress Constantina as a 
mercenaries. The non-Greeks already de- ^ ° model of kiarning, y(d the 
cided the destinies of Byzantium. The pupils of this (ireek culture, of which 
army, which already was mostly non- Acominatus -if we believe his laincMit over 
Greek, was strengthened by colonists and his rustication in Athens - detected little 
Hungarian mercenaries abroad. The defeat trace, are for the most part aliens, 
of Adrianople, as well as the crusade of Alexius III. in 1195 ordered his brother 
the emperor Barbarossa, showed the com- Isaac to be blinded and Isaac/s son Alexius 
plete feebleness of the generals and the to be imprisoned. The fear he entc^rtained 
army. Of the former dominions of the of his brother-in-law, Philip of Suabia, is 
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Treaty 

with 

Venice 


shown by the treaty of 1198 with Venice, 
by the terms of which the Venetians were 
forced to j)le(lj:^c themselves to protect 
Byzantium even against the (ierman king. 
The rights of the Venetian consul were 
then fixed. As hi; ex(‘rcised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the Venetians, 
we may date from this treaty the origin of 
consular jurisdiction. Alexius III. 
was, nevertheless, foolish enough 
to infring(^ the treaty on his side, 
('ontinual demands for tolls were 
made of the Venetians, and allii'iices with 
Pisa and (i(‘m)a formed a leading hiature 
of Byzantine policy. 

The young Alexius (IV.) fled by way of 
Rome to the court of Philij^ who then 
sent envoys to Vcmice, wh(a*e juinces were 
already colh'cted in (onsiderable numbers 
for the h'ourth (h'usad(‘. The ])rosi)ect of 
reward, the consciousn(*ss of su])j)orting the 
legitimate' heir, and the hope of ecclesiast- 
ical union induced eveu yone to vote that 
Alexius, who ])romisi‘d iftilitary support 
to the crusader, together with ])rovisions 
and the exj)enses of the fleet, should be 
raisc^d to the throne. The Venetians made 
use of the crusading army to effect the 
ca|)ture of Zara. They also received from 
the <‘mp(‘ror-elect the guarantee of a trade 
monopoly. Thus it was ])roj)Osed that 
outstanding disj)utes should be definitely 
setth'd by installing a fih'udly emperor. 
Byzantium fell on July 17th, 120J. 

Alexius III. fled, and Alexius IV. was 
]daced by the Latins at the side of his 
fatlu'r, Isaac, who was now released from 
]U'ison. Disputes, i)artly between the 
I.atins and Mohammedans on account of 
the mos(|ue which Isaac had built for the 
latter, ])artly between the mob and the 
colonists, formed the ])relude to the vast 
conflagration wich devastated Constanti- 
nople from the 21st to the 24th of August. 
But Ah'xius IV. could hardly meet his 
financial obligations, much less dissuade 
the (iri'eks from their hatred of the 
The Doge ^-‘^tins. Vov him also the day 
Threatens the (k'liiands which 

Emperor to him nettled 

his pride, and the words of 
Enrico Dandolo, the Doge, “ Shameful 
wretch, from the mireAve raised you ; into 
the mire we shall push you back again ! ” 
cast a terrible light on his position. 

The national reaction brought to the 
front Alexius V. Murzuphlus (the Stam- 
merer), who ordered Alexius IV. to be 
strangled in his dungeon, and expressly 
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declared his readiness to die ratlicr than 
support the expedition against the Holy 
Land or promote the promised union of 
the Churches. Then the Occidentals 
decided on the partition of the empire. 
The Venetians retained their old com- 
mercial privileges. Each party appointed 
six electors for the election of the em])eror, 
who received a quarter of the empire. 
The other parts, as already agreed, fell to 
the Venetians and the Franks. The church 
of St. Sojdiia and the election of the 
patriarch were given to the nation, to 
which the emjieror did not belong. The 
division of the fiefs and organisation of the 
feudal system rested with :i council of 
twelve meml)ers. The capture of the 
city was ])ostponed for another year, and 
tlu; consent of the Pope was obtained. 

On April 12th, 1203, some towers were 
stormed by the crews of two ships ; a 
city gate was burst oj)en by Peter of 
Amiens ; and while L^yzantium was 
burning the enqieror fl(*d, having vainly 
called on his citizens to resist. Even 
Theodore Lascaris. newly elected in St. 
Sojdiia, was forced to escape across the 
Rei n of E^>^l>horus. lln})aralleled hor- 
TerrL“m (Uwastalion pillage, 

Byzantium rape nigccl through 

the streets. Iho foreign 
colonists took thc' bitteri'st revenge. Two 
thousand citizens fell, and the terrible 
scene was (‘luk'd only by tJu^ (‘cli])se of 
the moon on A])!’!! ibth. Nevi'r before can 
so many monuments of classical antiquity 
have been destroyed as then. All the 
statues of bronze in the Hip])odrome were 
iiK'lted down and coined into money. 
There jierished then the works of art in the 
Hippodrome, tlu' colossal statue of Ih'ra 
of Samos, the obelisk of brass with thc 
female tiguia^ turning at the slightest 
breath of wind, BelK'rophon with Pegasus, 
tlie eagle and the snake, the s])hinx, river- 
horse and crocodile, the charioteers, Paris 
handing the apjde to A])hrodite. Only 
thc splendid horses of Lysi])pus were 
rescued by the Doge, Enrico' Dandolo, and 
conveyed to Venice. 

Byzptine culture, especially art, exer- 
cised in tin’s, as in the ])receding period, 
a widespread influence on the west. 
Greek artists are frequently mentioned in 
our authorities as transniitting this in- 
fluence. It is obvious that thc cast still 
held an intellectual sway over Illyria and 
Dalmatia, that ancient debatable land of 
western and eastern civilisation ; Ragusa 




BATTLE OF ZARA: VENETIANS, ASSISTED BY CRUSADING ALLIES, SUBDUING THE TOWN ON THEIR WAY TO CONSTANTINOPLE 

battles, as it was continuaUy rebelling: agrainst the authority of the Venetians. When the Venetians, under the Doge Enrico Dandolo, set out 
for the rourth Crusade with all the chivalry of Europe, they cunningly got the crusading army to help them in the capture of Zara, though the Crusaders had no concern with Zara. 

From the pa;nting by Tintoretto. 
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supplies a striking proof of this in Greek 
surnames anrl expressions. Tlie great 
field, then, for Byzantine influences is 
naturally Italy, (irec^k ])ai liters (Tlieo])hy- 
lactus, (^59 ; Kiistatliiiis, 1020) worked at 
the ir(‘sr()es of Carjiignano at Otranto 
—one dtilieately executed and one rather 
rough ligun^ of (dirist. If wc disregard the 
. vague tradition which speaks 
Byzantine architects being summoned 
J ('onstantinojile to Venice 

® by the Doge Pietro Orseolo in the 

year looo, in order to remodel San Marco, 
we find in I.eo of Oslia a quite trustworthy 
account of tlu' employment of J^yzantine 
artists by Abbot Desiderius of Monte 
('assino in lofib. A])i)arently the walls of 
th(‘ aj)se and the v(‘stibule of the basilica 
were ornamented with mosaics, and the 
floor with tessi'llated marble, by Byzan- 
tine artists ; in fact, we can jirove that a 
comj)lel(‘ school of arts and crafts was set 
up by Desiderius under the intluencci of 
Byzantium. According to tlu? chronicle 
of th(‘ monk Amatus of Monte Cassino, 
Desiderius also called in Arab artists from 
Ah^xandria. We cannot be surjirised that 
B\’zanlin(‘ costumes were retained in the 
dec'orations of the church of Sant’ Angelo 
in Juirmis, which Desiderius built. 

d'he Byzantiiu* influences in the bap- 
tistery of Parma certainly go back to the 
twelfth century. Greek ])aintcrs— for 
exam|)le, a certain Kalojohannes — are 
nuMitioned in tlu' year 1 143 as working in 
tlu' neighbourhood of Padua. In connection 
with the cathedral at Pisa the Greek 
architect Buschetos may be named, and to 
him may be referred the cruciform shajie, 
tilt' unusual length of the transepts, and 
the jiolychrome decoration of the exterior. 
The transmission of funds for the com- 
j)l(‘ti()n of the cathedral is expre.ssly 
mentioned by the emjieror Alexius I. in 
th(' \’ear The direct export of works 

of art from Byzantium to Italy is proved 
by a .series of bronze church gates, on the 

What Venice jilates of which designs 

j f are executed in low relief 
Derived from i ,, , 

ov('rlaid with silv^er. vSuch 

gates wc find in the church 
of St. Paul outside Rome, cast in 1070 by 
Stauracius ; and in others, including 
St. Mark’s at Venice. 

Byzantium created two complete pro- 
vinces of art on Italian soil. This is 
attested not so much by our literary 
authorities as by the works themselves. 
Of these provinces, Venice was one ; 
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Southern Italy and Sicily formed the 
other. The first summons of Greek mosaic 
artists to Venice can be proved to have 
been given in 1153 to Marcus Indriomeni. 
But the church of St. Mark, altered from a 
basilica into a domed building on the 
model of the church of the Holy Ajiostles, 
the whole Venetian style of church archi- 
tecture with its Byzantine sjilendour of 
gold and marble, and the Doge’s palace 
with its bright upper walls, show us how 
Byzantium has siqiplied here the essential 
forms of Venetian art, and how these were 
gracefully combined with Gothic and 
Arabic models. ' 

In the case of Sicily, with its large 
Greek po])ulation, its Greek liturgy, its 
(ireek law — for examj)le, the strong 
influence of the Iikloge of Leo and Con- 
stantine, and the Greek chancery of its 
Norman kings — it is of course obvious 
that there existed countless ties of union 
with Byzantium. The permanent residence 
of Byzantine artists in Me.ssina is attested 
by edicts of the archbishops of Messina. 
Numerous silk-weavers from Corinth, 


Thebes, and Athens were brought to 
, , Palermo in 1154 by King 

f Roger of Sicily, in order that 

^ 4 “ celebrated art ” might 

spread to the west. We may 
assume bronze-workers from Byzantium 
for the gates of the Capella Palatina, and 
can ])rove their employment on the great 
bell of th(‘ cathedral ; and many other 
examples of the direct influence of Oriental 
art may be named. 

Greek merchants and artists, Greek 


monks, Greek imvoys, and Greek ])rin- 
cesses travelled along the Danube on the 
old Byzantine trade route. The mer- 
chants brought (ireek textiles, ivory 
carvings, goUksmith’s work, book bindings, 
and enamels, (ireek painters and architects 
evinced proofs of old artistic skill ; Greek 
envoys negotiated family alliances, such 
as the marriage of tin; Byzantine Thco- 
phano with Otto II. in 972 ; and an 
elaborate court ceremonial was introduced 


by the Greek princess and her suite. As 
before, artistic woven fabrics were sent 


in quantities from Byzantium to the west. 
The diptychs in the Green Vault at Dres- 
den and at Hanover, the reliquary of tl;ic 
cross at Cortona, the triptych of Harba- 
ville in the Louvre, the covers of the Gospel- 
books belonging to Count Stroganov and the 
Barberini Palace, show the appreciation of 
the west for Byzantine ivory work. 




THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE VENETIANS AND CRUSADERS 


The capture of the Byzantine capital was no part of the business of the Fourth Crusade, but the wily Venetians were 
chief in contriving- that the crusading army should capture the citv, which fell to them on July 17th, 120:i. The world- 
famous bronze horses which adorn the front of St. Mark’s at Venice were rescued from the awful ruin of Constanti- 
nople’s art treasures which took place in the reign of rapine that preceded by a few months the capitulation of the city. 

I roni flu: Lunl.iur l.v -I ...I 

GcriiL'iii ma.stors had already imitak’d west through tho niodium of J>yz:intino 
Byzantine niod(*ls, as is sliown by the illumination. This in sonu^ essential 
ivory carvings of tlie Ecliternaeli book jainciplt's lurnisli(!d a model lor the 
of gos])els with tlu^ J-Jyzantine Christ, witJi Khenisli sdiool of painters, which in other 
which the delicately-executed border resp(‘cts must be consideri'd as under tJie 
designs of a Byzantine goldsmith are in inthuaici* of early ('hristian and Syro- 
striking contrast. ^ I'iyzantine goldsmiths’ Egyptian art ; in tint Ivgbert l^saltta' of 
work influenced the gold ring of Lorsch. Treves, about (jfSo, (ire('k models an; 
Abbot Salmann of J.or.scli, an abbey the followed in colouring and arrangtanent 
fa(;ade of which bears a surprising resem- of figures. In the eleventh ('entury, on 
blanrc^ to those of the Doge’s palace at the contrary, Regensburg, so far as the 
Venice and the Tekfur-Serai in Constan- style of colour and form in dress and 
tinoplc, introduced book bindings of figure was concerned, had become a strong ■ 
Byzajitine origin. Byzantine enamel work hold of Byzantinism, exhibiting every- 
was well known and poinilar, as is shown where Oriental ])atterns, in the Saciamient- 
by a descrij)tion of the process of smelting book of Henry 11., in the Book of Scriptural 
and of glass mosaic in tne book of the Extracts in the Munich library, and in the 
monk tlieo])hilus. Vota-Evangeliarium of N itidermunster 

Painting in general first infuenced the with its flat style and Byzantine foliage. 
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CHAPEL OF NORMAN KINGS AT PALERMO 
A notable example of Byzantine influences in the west 


Salzburg tlu*n made similar cojues, 
as the custodian Herthold sliows 
ill liis manuseri))! areouiit of the 
foundation of St. Petc'r’s. 

The Thnrin^ijin and Saxon school 
of jiainting undertook to (h'velop 
OriiMital motifs. Tlu^ ilhnninated 
manuscript ot the (d)l)ess Htarad 
of Landsper^^ shows Piyzantine 
types in the Nativity, tli(^ Aniiinici- 
ation, and otlier^ scviu's. Tlie 
miniatures of tlie (iosj)eM)()ok of 
(ioslar and of tlie Hallh'rstadt 
Missal, and the Hyzantinised fres- 
coes in tlu‘ ('hurclies at Newerk 
and lo-ankenberg, date from th(‘ 
])eriod siibseipKait to the Latin 
sack of Constantinojile, when art 
treasures ir. |)rofusion were dis- 
seminated over the west. West- 
phalia must have become a focus 
ol such iiithience, wliich (‘xpri'ssed 
itself in tiie course ot the century 
in i)icturi'S and Aiiti]iendia. The 
genealogical tree of Christ from the 
root of Jesse, Christ as judge of 
the world, and the iirojdiets and 
patriarchs on the wooden ceiling 
of the central nave of St. Andrew’s 
Church at Hildesheim are deeply 
imbued wdth the Byzantine sjiirit. 

. We may assume that Italy earlv 
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adopted the Byzantine technique of jiaint- 
ing, and, by the thirteenth century, the 
Byzantine tradition of landscape drawing. 
Eastern influence is far less consjiicuous 
in the domain of architecture, to the 
earlier period of whicli seems to belong 
the choir dhapel of Lorsch, which w^e 
have already mentioned. The chapel of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church at Paderborn 
was certainly built under Bishop Mein- 
w'erk (1009 jojb) Creeks. We see in 
the art of 4 he Ruthenians — for instance, 
in the Franciscan church of Halicz— how 
Byzantine ideas contended on the soil 
of modern Austria-Hungary wafli western 
timdencies. 

Influences of Oriental sculjiture can be 
seen in Quedlinburg, l^amberg, Strass- 
burg, and Rheims. Links of connection 
can be traced between Byzantium and 
Soutliern France — for e\am])le, at Tou- 
louse and Vezelay. The relations of 
J:Iyzantine with Sjianish art are obscure, 
notwithstanding the investigations of 
Lamperez. The tomii of Princess Con- 
stantina, a daughter of John HI. Vatatzes, 
belongs to a later era. 



BYZANTINE BOOK COVER FOR GOSFELS 


Richly carved in ivory with a border of pearls and precious stones. 



THE BEAUTIFUL HARBAVILLE DIPTYCH, A BYZANTINE WORK OF THE Xlth CENTURV 
Byzantine culture, especially art, had a widespread influence on the west from the tenth to the thirteenth century, and 
this fine diptych, now in the Louvre, is an example of western appreciation for the beautiful ivory work of Byzantium, 


An iinpcTishablc iinprrssioii was made 
upon those natives of the W(‘st who 
visited tlie enelianted city of the cast, 
and saw tlie s])l{nidoiir of its cliurelu^s and 
palaces, ])v tlie court cenMiionial, whicli 
l^mnd even the einiieror in its chains. 
Just as at an earlier jXM'iod the iiu})erial 
ilress tlu; ( lown with tlu? cross, and tlu^ 
coronation shoes— so now the court 
c(‘remonial of the west had hcan in many 
ways, esjH'cially after the marriage of 
Otto 11 . with Theopliano, affected by 
Byzantine institutions. The customs of 
th(‘ east were copied both in earnest and in 
jest ; court dwarfs even appeared in the 
west, such as are proved to have existed 
at the time of the murder of Nicepliorus 
Phocas in the tenth century, and of 
Constantine Manasses in the twelfth. 

There is, however, room to doubt the 
statement, confidently as it is made, that 
changes were produced in western 
strategy owing to the force of Byzantine 
example. It is true, the triple-attack 
theory, which the Emperor Leo’s 

r R 


“ Tactica ” adv ised, was subsccjueutlv 
adopted for the French and (iiMinan Ixiltle 
array ; and for th(‘ two Hank divisions, .i 
formation lirst demonstrable und(*i‘ Ih'iirv 
IV. at Niigelstiidt in 1075, an eastern 
model is ecpially presuj)p()S(‘d. Ihil Ihe. 
alleged observ.mce of this rule by ukm’- 
c(mary commanders in the ('as(‘ ol Italy in 
() 4 o must b(? ('omj)ared with a K'nl applica- 
tion of it in tlie t‘ngag(Mnents of i) 2 l and 
()CjO by Fuance, and in thos(‘ ol 1075. nob, 
1128, and Iib 7 by (haniany, ln‘si(h‘s which 
the fact of the ap})earaiice of the triple- 
attack system in 843 forbids us to look 
for its source in the “ Tactica,” supj losing 
that this treatise*, is the work of Leo VI. 

In conclusion, mi may point out how the 
enlightenment of I^yzantium sjin'ads over 
the Slavonic world as far as the*, Finno- 
Ugrian races and the Card ia ns and 
Mordwines. On the other side, J^yzantine, 
suggestions reached Moravia and jloluania 
(between Neuliof and Kabstein), wiK'Ki 
the stone-masons m'dkc crosses whose 
arms taper from the centre to the ends. 
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VII 


AN EMPIRE IN RUINS 

THE END OF BYZANTIUM AND RISE OF THE TURK 


'^HE residence^ of Alexius V. was at 

^ Tzurulon ; farUn'r to tlie west was tlu‘ 

S(^at of the sov(‘n'i;^Mity of Alexius III. at 

Mosyiioj)olis. Leo Sf^urus had pressed on 

to Th(‘ssaly. 1 'he cousin of Alexius 111 . 

was, lord of tlu' d(‘Sj)otic inonan hy of 

ICj)irus from Naujuictiis to Dyrrhachium, 

('ephalh'iiia. Zante, Ithaca, Santa Maura, 

^ Haxo. In Asia tlu‘ grandson 

o c* * Andronicus L, Ah^xius 

Sm&ll States .. ii i i i i i 

p. I, (.omiK'nus, with the help ol 

is brother David and Queen 
Thainarof (ieorgia, had tounded theempire 
of 'rn'bizond, which (‘inbraced the coast 
distri('t of Pontus and Paphlagonia and 
the ('rimea. Tlie Venetians received a 
strip of country from Adriano pie to the 
Proj)ontis, the coast from Pi'i'inthus to 
Sestos, Ilu‘ islands of tlu* .T'g(‘an S(‘a with 
('rote, a large jiortion of Morea with the 
harbours of Modona and Patras, the coast 
from tlie Ionian islands to Dyrrhachium. 
The Pod(‘sta, of the Vi'uetian colony in 
('onstantinople In'i'anu' an imj)(‘rial digni- 
tary and exmeised tlu' rights ol a sovi*reign. 

For the kingdom of Tlu'ssalonica, west- 
ward of Nest us. King Honila('io had to 
light against Li'o Sgnrus and his ally 
Al(‘xius III. He easil\’ succeeded in tiu' 
{'aseof AtlK'iisand 'I'lu'bes — both entrusted 
to Ottode la Roche -but in the case of the 
Peloponnese, only with the lielj) of (iodfrey 
of Villehardouin and William of Champ- 
lit t(\ The suce('ss('s of the Kmj)eror 
Baldwin’s brothcM' Henry, the most pleas- 
ing figure among the Latins, and of Louis 
of Blois against Lascaris, arc important, 
until finally, the boundless 
hatred of the (decks for the 
Latins cemented an alliance 
with the 'Lsar Joannisza of 
Bulgaria. The Em]XTor Baldwin wastaken 
prisoner in tlie battle of Adrianople on 
A]iril 15th, 1205. Fire and s'vord then did 
their work. The jirisoners were sacrificed 
to the gods ; towns like Philippopolis \|'cre 
levellc(l to the ground. Then Henry^ the 
mw vice-regent of the empire, sfyled 
emperor, after August ^oth, r/CKh tried 
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to use the ill-will of the Greeks toward the 
Bulgarians to effect a peace between Greeks 
and Latins. Theodore Vranas, a friend 
to the Latins, became lord of Adrianople 
and Didymoteichos. ' 

The most gifted of the “ Romans,” the 
hope of the (ireek nobility and clergy 
which had assembled in Nicrxa, Theodore 
Lascaris, crowned emjieror in 1206, was 
now the mark of friend and fo(\ Since 
lie was threatened on the one side by 
David ('omnenus, who in the summer of 
i2()() had become a vassal of the Latin 
emjieror, and on the other hand by the 
S{‘ljuk Sultan (jhavath ed-din Kai Khu.srau 
of Iconium, who had received Alexins III., 
he had not shrunk from calling in the help 
of the Bulgarian scourge of the Latins. 
After the murder of Joannisza before 
Thessalonica on October 9th, 1207, that 
(‘inpire split uj). 

May 2nd, 1210, saw the parliament of 
(iri'cce meet in the valley of Ravennika, 
near Zeitun or Lamia. Tlie following was 
- . the result of the arrangement 

and confirmation of the tmri- 


Parties in 
the Capital 


tories. The French were left as 
the virtual possessors of (ireece 
])roper ; the prince of the whole of 
Acluea was William of ('hamplitte. The 
tw(‘lve lords of Morea were all Frenchmen. 
Athens and T'hebes were under Saint Omer 
and Otto de la Roche ; Amphissa was in 
the })ossession of the Stromoncourts. The 
Lombards had occui)ied Macedonia and 
Thessaly with Eubica, where the dalle 
Carceri had settled ; the Pallavicini 
resided in Bodonitza in Thermopylai ; on 
the other hand, Venice had chosen the 
island for herself, and possessed a colony 
and the patriarchate in Constantinople. 
The Flemings, lastly, were in possession of 
flic ca])ital and the empire. In the 
capital, under the first Emperor Baldwin, 
the Greek element had been momentarily 
thrust into the background, while his 
statesmanlike brother Henry clearly saw 
the necessity of bringing Byzantium into 
close touch with the government. 


THE END OF BYZANTIUM 


The stratum of Frankish knights and 
Italian colonists was imposed upon the 
Greek, Slavonic, and Armenian settlers of 
the Balkan peninsula. It was a strange 
mixture of nationalities, of social and 
politk'al institutions. A vivid picture of 
this absorption of two foreign civilisa- 
tions is presented to us by the chronicle 
of the Morea, composed in its most 
ancient form in the Greek vernacular after 
1300. The writer of the chronicle was 
certainly a true Frank, since otherwise he 
would have had Greek sympathies. 

The Greek spirit and the Frankish sj)irit 
were indeed long opposed one to the other. 
There were at first but isolated instances 
of mixed marriages ; l:)iit slowly and surely 
the Frankish feudal system with all its 
expressions forced its way into the (heek 
life and language. The court life of the 
Frankish principalities was magnificently 
develo|)ed. Godfrey 11. of Villehardouin 
was always followed by eighty knights 
with golden spurs ; eight hundred of the 
flower of the chivalry of Western Euroj)e 
lived at the court of William 11. of Ville- 
hardouin. Twelve famili(‘s were lords 


over the (ireek and Slavonic ])easants in 
Morea. Through the strict en- 
*! forcement of Frankish feudalism 

. ^ die last relics ol a tree peasan- 

lA . 1 • 1 i* / ^ 

try disappeared from (ireece. 

Frankish castles rose up on tlu' spurs 

of mountain ranges ancl on hills whh'h 
fell away jirecipitously on every side. 
Misithra first of all, built on an outlying 
ridge of Taygidus with an octagonal wall 
of circumvallation, and guarded by strong 
towers ; then Acova in North Arcadia, 


on a hill 1,914 feet high, which commands 
the valley of the Alpheus, and with it 
the high road of the peninsula of Caryteiia ; 
and lastly the most complete mediieval 
fortress, (h itzena, between Ira and Ithomcy 
vast battlemented lines of walls, behind 


which rise round and pointed towers. 

Churches were erected in a ])eciiliar early 
Gothic style. We may instance Sancta 
Soj)hia in Andravida, and Isova above 
the left bank of the Aljiheus, where 
(jothic lancet windows are inserted in the 


jfiain windows of the former Greek 
church, and eight-ribbed capitals falter- 
ingly express some artistic capabilities. 
A stirring life of jousts and tournaments 
was develo])ed ; troubadours came on th(! 
scene, and the singing matches of the 
palaces aroused the echoes of the valleys. 
The Franks, with their superiority in 


military science, were responsible for the 
introduction of many new military terms. 

In compensation the Frankish knights 
in Morea after a few decades spoke the 
Greek vernacular ; this is ])roved by the 
general statement of the chronicle of the 
Morea, and also by the exclamation of 
(iodefroi de Brieres in the battle of Boula 

Greek 

HMred of po thought of the 

the Latins of Constantinople 

in T204 had sunk too dee{4y 
into the hearts of the Gnu'ks to allow 
them to be won over. The dei'.p reli- 
gious difference prevc'iited the hatred 
of the Latin movement from slumbering, 
especially among the monks and* the 
clergy. The latter now seemed to be 
real sujiporters of the (ireek nation. The 
letter from the clergy to I'heodoros 
Lascaris, in which tJiey urge him as tlu^ 
lawful monarch to enter ronstantino])le 
as soon as possible', shows tliat tlu^ Nic.'ean 
dynasty, which had fled to the Asiatic 
side of the em])ire, wt're regank'd as the 
legitimate' rulers of Byzantium. Thus, 
the! house of the Latin empire was built 
on shitting cpiie-ksands. More'a might, 
inele'e'el, king ajipear to the West Eureijiean 
chivalry as a training ground in knightly 
practie'e^s and attract the younge!r gene'ra- 
tion, but the Latin empire itself hael 
fallen so seion as the! fae't was realised in 
the we'st that it was k'ss comjieti'nt than 
the (ireek empire hael be'en to jiroviek! 
the' ('rusades with a base of operatieins. 

The new ground feir Frankish chivalry 
be'e'anu' naturally the the'atn! for aelven- 
ture's, just as Byzantium itself was an 
enchanted land, in a (ireek ri'gion which 
was saturateei with Frankish culture' a 
(ireek ('om])ose.'el the epic eif Belthandros 
and Chrisantza. The epic e>f Lybistos 
and Rhodamne sjirang more directly freim 
the soil of a (ineco-Frankish mixed civilisa- 


tion. Rhodes, or rather ('yprus, must 
have' })rodue'e'd the'sei verses instinct with 
warm keeling. Less im])ort- 
attaches to the trans- 

®***®®. lation of French romane'i's 

Feudalism ,< knight,” 

or an Italian ada])tation of “ Fkirc' and 
Blanchetlur ” (Phlorie)s and Platzia])hk)ra). 

The west, carrieel on by religious fer- 
vour, chivahous valour, the joy in cheerful 


daring and success, introduceel its organi- 
sation into the oth(‘r parts eif the former 


Byzantine emjiire. Armenia, whose! mon- 
arch, Leo IL, styled himself “ King by 
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the grace of the Pa])al Chair and the second son-in-law, John III., Ducas 

Emperor,” consciously co})ied the feu- Batatzes (1222-1254). He obtained in 

dalisrn of the west. It was not till long 1224 Adrianople, and in 1234 

afttir Koinan fcaidal expressions and in- Bulgaria, John Asen II., as allies against 

stitutions li.ad acquired their right of the Frankish .state, and by a successful 

domicile, as in Creec(i, and French barons arrangement with Demetrius Angelus of 

had lx*en filling all the offices at court Epirus he reduced that country to the 

and playing a more important role than condition of a province. 

the native nobility, that at Without any doubt, all who made any 
An Era o ^1^^^ really French family ])retension to higher culture in Byzan- 

reat^ ra ing Lusigiiaiis (1345 ‘Old tium had fled from the barbarism of the 

o onies 13,70) mounted the Armenian Latin (*mpire to Xicaea, to the court of that 
throne. Tlu; excticdingly j)rosper()us middle Theodore II. Lascaris, who, in spite of 

class of the west established itself firmly bodily infirmity, showed an extraordinary 

in the domains of the form(‘r Hyzaiitine vigour of mind. The first step' towards 

(Mnj)ire. Tlui s|)leudi(l j)osition of Tyre a complete revival of Greek life was taken 

had remniiK'd still unimi)aired. from the soil of Asia Minor. Nicephorus 

The heights of l.ebanon, still rustling Blemmydes, the greatest scholar of his 

with forests of ('edar and cyj)r(‘ss, looked age, had brought up and educated the 

down uj)()n a busy lif(‘, thriving trade, and crown prince Theodore. Before his acces- 

llourishing industries. Vcnietians, Genoese sion Tlu^odore se(‘med gentle and inl- 
and Pisaiis had tlieii' own (piart(;rs ; their ])ressionable, meek when blamed by his 

trading colonies, under the authority of master, and inclini'd to the tranquil life 

a magistrate, wtax^ groujKxl round th(‘ of a scholar. As emp(uor (1254-1258) 

custom-house and warehouses, wlaae the he appears fully conscious of his ])owers, 

goods of Wi'stern Asia, and ('hina wen^ strong in spite of his infirmity, and keenly 

ston'd. I'lotillas, calk'd in Arabic aware of the isolation of Hellenism. He 

caravans, f(.'t(‘hed away twice yearly to retained his gentleness and solicitude for 
their homes th(‘ rich merchandise, as . friends, especially for his coun- 
well as the prodiue and fruits of the sc'llor (ieorgios Mutzalon, but 

fertik' soil. 'I'o tin' Italian ('olonists w(‘re Hellenism !>fern resolution refused to 
assigned rich trac ts of ground in the* o|)en ® “ be humble, or relax the vigour 

country, wIumc' Syrian ])easants cultivatc'd of his rule.” He suj)pressed the Slavonic 

sugar ])lantations and vinc'yards and movement under the tsar Michael Asen, 

plantc'd oranges, tigs, and almonds. In after a brilliant camj)aign, by the peace 

tlu^ towns tlu'insc'lves, especially in Tyre, of I25(). 

])urj)k'-dye works and glass manufactories Micdiac'l Palieologus as ” Despotes ” 

still llourishc'd. Silk lactorios satislied took over the* ivgency for his son John IV. 

tlu^ wc‘stern craving for luxury with Lascaris until he was ])roclaimed on 

white stuffs. Italian towns s|uang up Ja.nuary ist, I25(), as co-enq^eror. 

in Armenia ; the Venetians owned an On August 15th, i2()i, Michael VII 1 . 
entire ejuarter in Mohammc'dan Aleppo. Pal.'eologus made his entry into Constan- 

In this way were created colonial empire's tinoj)le. Michac'l needed all his strategic 

on the wick'st .scale, which made the' abilities to hold his ground against the 

fullest use of the' native po])ulation. Latins of the Morea, against Epirus, the 

Theodore 1 . Lascaris, first as despot Servians, and Jhilgarians, and against 

in Nicica, then as empc'ior. thoroughly (diaries of Anjou. Not merely did he in 

A Battle ]ilaying off a war against Michael 11 . Angelus of 

. «. . the different powers one against hqiirus obtain possession of Joannina, 

Combal* the other, and of employing for 1265, and at the beginning of April, 1281, 
his own ends Seljuks, Bulgarians, checkmate Charles of Anjou in a battle 
and Franks. A battle at Antioch on at Berat, but he showed a masterly 

the Mieander in the early summer of diplomatic skill, which played the Genoese 

1211 had reduced the Seijuks to great oil against the Venetians, roused enemies 
straits ; it had been largely decided by on every side ag^ainst Anjou, and excluded 
the single combat betweem the emperor the Curia from the war against Byzantium, 
and Kai Khusrau. The Duke of Naxos, A union with the papacy was in- 

Marco Sanudo, his son-in-law, was cap- tended to effect the expulsion of the 

hired. The successor of Lascaris was his Occidentals from every Byzantine region, 
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to annihilate the western barbarians, not been spared the scourge of inerce- 
and prevent any attack in the future, naries ; the firebrands of the Catalans 
The Sicilian monarchy and the Curia seemed more to be dreaded than the 
were struggling for Byzantium, which was Turks, even when the hidalgos secured a 
itself the first to profit by this struggle. p(M'manent home for themst^lves in Athens 
Compared with that time, 1261, when and Thebes in 1311. Some light on the 
William of Villehardouin proclaimed a ])anic caused by thest' adventurers, and on 
crusade against Byzantium and the Pope the high honour paid to valiant defenders, 
commanded the cause to be preached in ^ is cast by the mission of the 

France, Poland, and Aragon, and wished ® courge Thomas Magistros, 

to devote to that end a tax for three years Mercenaries monastic name of 

im])osed on the young clerics, what a Theodulos, who, in the name of 

change was visible on July bth, 1274! the city of Thessalonica, j)etitioned tlii‘ 
The creed of Greeks and Latins was onci‘ em])eror between 1314 and 1318 to bestow 
more sung in common, and the (ireek some distinction on the general ('lian- 
envoys were sent to announce in ]Hiblic drenos. At that time ])robably Joseph, a 
])laces the participation of the (ireek em- monk, of a noble family in tlu‘ island of 
peror in a crusade. The union of the two Ithaca, ])rodiiced his great eiicyclopa'dia 
Churches had been accomj)lished by the of knowledge. A marriage ode, onia- 
recognition of the paj)al primacy, and of mented with valuable illuininations, in 
the doctrine of the Double Procession, and honour of the wedding of Androniens II., 
of the use of unleavened wafers in the giv-es us a vivid j)icture of the court cos- 
sacrament — a result which, <is Po])(; (ire- tumes of that d:iy. Mi(‘hael VTIl. w(‘ars a 
gory X. said, “ no one had considered pos- round crown set with pearls, the courtiers 
sible without scunilar ('oinj)ulsion.” white caps with stripe's as badge's of rank ; 

The (ireek cle'rgy ea'rtainly re'siste'd the laelie's have' ])laite'el tre'sse's e)r long 
stre)ngly any unie)n under such conditie)ns, waving hair. 

but Michael knew he)w to su]>i)re'ss the'in. Byzantine' art at this ])erie)el of te'iu- 
To Renew J)atriarch e)f Bulgaria anel })orary re‘ce)ve'ry e)nce‘ nie)re' prexluce'd gre*at 

the Lati^ l)riinate‘ e)f Se'i'via iilso sub- re'sults ; thus tlu' mosaics of Kachri- 
mitte'eband were' ne)w, bye'cele'si- Djami, lorme'rly Me)ni, with the'ir lives e)( 
"'****'^ astical iiicorporatie)!! in the the Lord and e)f the Virgin, represent faces 
Ke)man empire, once again more tirinly which are natural and indivielualise'el, 
linked to Byzantium. The jiowerful alliane'e! Peter a|)])earing as an Egyj)tian. The 
which (diaries of Anjou ('one'ludeid at Orvieto ligures are' full of me)veme'nt as if an ael- 
on July 3rel, 1281, in order to rene'.w the Latin mixture of western ble)e)d Jiad alse) revive^d 
empire, seemed to involve (onsiderable art, quite diffen'iitly from tlu' contcun- 
dang('rs ; it was intended, with tin; helj) ])orary miniature j)ainting. A counter- 
of V('nic(' and Philij) of (k)urteuay — tlu' |)art to tJiis varic'd lih^ mei'ts us in the host 
titular Latin emperor, son of Baldwin 11 . of itinerant poets, men of high intelhadual 
and son-in-law of (diaries — and with the ])ow(u*s, who, like Maniiei Fhih'S, ])ut 
co-oj)eration of the Curia, to “ restore the well-round(‘d laudatory verses at the dis- 
power of the A])ostolic Chair.” Charles jiosal of any who satisfy their hunger and 
had already ordered the siege train fur thirst and clothe tlu'in with a manth; ol 
the investment of (Constantinople, and Russian fur. A stratum of useless idlers, 
fixed th(' mighty expc'dition for 1283. when who think themsc'lves too good for real 
the Sicilians rebelled against these lieavy work, corru|)t jiarasites who by their 
impositions on March 30th, 1282, tlie a Brief cringing contaminate' tlu'ir jiat- 
occasion of the “Sicilian Vesjiers ” ; Renaissance — theyarety})icalofthisage 
Peter III. of Aragon, who had been crowneel of^^Tt**^*'*^* Byzantines histeiry. Andreini- 
at Palermo, haei sympathised with their ^ ^ cus III. (1328-1341) was freed 

cause. Michael was thus saved from the from the Bulgarian jieril sinces the* Se'rvian 
lord of Italy, Burgundy, and Provence, to prince Stejdian Uros defeated the Tsar 
whom Pope Martin IV. proffered a willing Michael e)f Widdin at Belbuzel ein 
submission. Jnne 28th, I33e). But in its jdaese came 

Androniens 11 . (1282-1328) gave the the danger of the Sesrvian emjiires which 
empire a new ecclesiastical organisation Stefan Dusan (1331- 1335) now founded, 
and turned his attention toward the This comprised large ]>ortions of Mace- 
ortliodox clergy. The sinking empire had donia and Illyria, and also included 
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M|)inis, wJiicJi Jiad hccai lakon l)y Aiulro- 
uiciis iroiji tli(' house* of Angclus 
1 535). Aiidroiiiciis was more fortunate in 
the acejuisition of Chios in IJ29, Lesbos in 
1336, and Idi()ea*a in 1340. The infant 
John V. (1341 137b and 1370-1391) and 
th(.‘ Megas Dux (high admiral) Alexius 
Apoeaurus were soon Oj)pose(l 
Fragments servitor John VI. 

p Canta(:uz(*ne, who, aided by 

"'****^* the Bulgarians, Turks, and 
John Angelus, the governor of K])irus, 
enter(‘d tlie capital on February 3rd, IJ47. 
We may believe it was less on his own 
account than in the interests (d the com- 
mon welfare that the ('antacuzc'iH^ resolved 
to becoiiK* (*mperoi‘ of tlie Romans and to 
witlistand tliat immens(‘ ('ompliciition of 
adverse* ciie'umstaiK'cs. H( was a 
iK'adc'd, upright state'sman 
at a 'aiti('al period. 

'Dk* j)os!tion of Hy/an- 
(ium had beconu'de'plorable. 

Disconnected fragnu'uts of 
the Balkan j)cninsula and a 
f(‘W islands composed the 
“ hjnj)ir(‘.” d'lu* distried of 
the* caj)ital and 'Phrace -a 
triangle* t*xtending from 
So/opolis I east Adrianojeh* 
to (Jiristopolis - lormed the 
[•on*. 'Phessidonica with 
('halcidice*, jeortions of 
Wallachian 'Phessaly and 
Albanian ICjeiriis, and tlu* 
principality of iMisithni 
r(*presented three more dis- 
[•()niu*ct(*d pro\inc(*s, in 
parts completi*lysurround(*d 
l)y S(*rvia. Of tlu* islands, 
dnee I2t)(), ('cos, Serijdios. Sifanto, 
Sicino, I\)lyc[indr(), Nio, Scyros, Sciathos, 
riielidromi, Lemnos, beIongi*d to tlu* 
(irc'ck ('inpire ; as did after 1310 Scopelos, 
fiaiiu 1333 I34t) ('hios and Samos, from 
Lld 7 ^357 C'ephdlennia, Zante, Itluuai;' 
and Lesbos ])ermanently. Stefan Dusan 
was crowned “ Tsar of tlie .Servians and 
(irceks ” in 134b. WitJi the lu-lj) of the 
Veiled ians anel Servians eni eine side, and 
the Turks on the other, the two emperors 
waged war on each otlior. It was Jeihii 
VI. who paved the way for the Ottomans 
into Europe. 

Asceticism, meanwhile, in its most 
fanatical form had created a home for 
itself on Mount Athos in the monastic 
community, which soon became a national 
sanctuary for the Greeks. The Ouietist 
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controversy originated with the Omiiha- 
lopsychites, and rej)r(*s(*nted a reaction of 
the national Greek theology against the 
intrusion of west(*rn scholasticism. The 
victory of the Qaietists implied schism 
with the west. Their system is the last 
successful development of Greek mys- 
ticism. It may be traced back to Simeon 
the Younger (9(13 -1042), who asserted the 
doctrine of the vision of the Uncreated 
Idght as well as that of the Divine 
Presence. 

The West Greek Barlaam of Cala- 
bria, who wished that the Aristotelian 
})roof, based on reason, of the existence 
of God should alone be taken into account, 
expressed himself most emjihatically 
against the mysticism of Athos. This 
eastern ])ractic(‘ of contemjilation was 
attacked also by Gregory 
Acyiidinus with the argu- 
ments of Thomas Aquinas, 
but defended by (Gregory 
Palamas, who, aliout 1347, 
thanks to the support of 
John ('antacuz(*ne, jilayecl 
a prominent role, and 
entered into relations with 
the tsar Stefan Dusan. 
Tlu're are links connecting 
tlu* old s(:cts of the Pauli- 
cians and the Bogu miles 
with the Palamit(*s, whose 
influence again extends to 
the Russian sect of the 
Strigoliki. 

Th(^ victory of Palamit- 
ism, to which in any case 
John Cantacuzene, a pas- 
sionate lover of theology, 
contributed, widened enormously the 
gulf between the east and west, but 
cenu*nt(*d more firmly the ecclesiastical 
unity of the Greek world. This religious 
mysticism was now confronted in the very 
country itself by an ethical counter move- 
ment. Tlie Idiorhythmic monasteries, in 
which each man lived after his own way, 
« and might acquire property of 

MonasUc own, then arose ; the mon- 
Orders ^^^'ohical monasticism of the })ast 
made way not for a democratic 
but an aristocratic constitution, in which 
the two Epitropi were merely an admini- 
strative committee of the synaxis of fifteen 
brethren. The ethical aspects of the 
common life were developed. An interest 
in the classics and philosophy showed 
itself and increased appreciably. 


l(*vcl- 



JOHN VIII., PALiEOLOGUS 
The Eastern Empire became, under this 
rule, a small and miserable petty state, 
though the capital city of Byzantium 
still contrived to be gay and gorgeous. 



THE END OF BYZANTIUM 


Maniu‘l IT. (1391-1423) lived to see, in ancient times, and imj)orts siioiild In; 
atter the conquest of Bulgaria by the jniid for with cotton -a proof <d tlie 

lurks, a systematic blockade of Constanti- abundance <d the latter commodity, 

nople. The assistance afforded by the west Necessities of life, when ])roduced in the 
met with various successes, but the terrible, country, should be exported only under 
defeatofNicopolis, by Bajazet T., ended the heavy ' duties. In his second treatise, 

crusade. The Morea becamtj tributary to (iemistus tilts violcMitly against militarv 

the Turks ; but the French relitd expedi- xh “ E * ” 

tion under Marshal Boucicaut effected Becomes'a**^^ tinu' miMchants. His pro- 
the liberation of the capital. The emperor ])()sal of a thaadold im})ost - 

a French i)ensioner, wlio wrote poems on ^ ^ ^ ^ forced labour, money taxes, 

Franco-Flemish car])ols, the patriarch a and taxes on commodities -calls attention 
l^ussian pensioner — such was the situation to the urgent neia'ssity of tiscal reform, 
of affairs when Tamerlane destroyed the This Roman emj)ire became under 
empire of Bajazet in 1402. After 1413 John VIII. (1423-1448) a miserable and 
the Emir Mohammed 1 . maintaine(l ])etty state, possessing tlu^ small peninsula 
jn\acc with Manuel, who with his son of the J^osphorus ami one or two towns, 
established order in the Morea, but (piar- but ])ayi ig tribute for what it did j)ossess. 
relied with the Vem^tians, who d(‘])riv(‘d Tli(‘ssalonica fell to tlu' Tuiks in 1430, 
him in 1419 of Monemliasia. r - w'lhle the Mori'a at any 


The ])olicy of the Turks 
in wadcoming Byzantine 
claimants to the throne 
was now' ado}ded by the 
Byzantines against the 
Turks, but, it must be con- 
lessed, wath so littU; success 
that J^yzantium only with 
difficulty rej)ulsed a dan- 
gerous attack in 1422. For 
the first time in the east 
('annon wa're now emjdoyed 
by the Turks. A ti'rribh' 
devastation of the Morea 
followed. 


To this time belon" the I 1 \ . '(]^(^‘ ('unovitch near 

lu nils iHiiL UR. the LAST CHRISTIAN KING OF v iuiuMua jilcu 

isesot (leinistus Constantinople on Decembia- 24tli, 

iw»lifir'il Constantine XI. was killed when the i ^ i ^ u ,i i 
1119 polllual Turks captured Byzantium in but aiM) TO IIU- fU 1 

renaissance of the Eastern Empire which he ruled l.ad Vama ('ll No\'embei 
Co -r already dwindled to a mere city state. V ♦ dU ■ + • li 


{'urious treatis(‘Sof (ieinistus constantinof 

I'lctlion, on tin; political 

and social renaissance of the Eastern Empire which li 
1 ^'1 a ' already dwindled to a inert 

the Pelo])onn(‘se, Starting 

from the jiuritv of the. Hellimic ])Oj)ula- sevei 

tion settled there, (h'lnistus jirojiDse ' 4th, 

to divide the jiojnilation into soldiers begii 

and agriculturists. Capitalists, officials retur 

and authorities were assigned to tlie of a 

third class. He would exclude from all ])roct 

share in the jiubjic n;venue jiersons who drair 

abandon themselvi’.s to traiupiil meditation ( liiin 

^ , and lead a contemiilalivT^ life. Bnx' 


rate bi'came ([uite (IriH^k. 
()nct‘ mort‘ the word of 
iK’ation, Ui 
sounds. Ihit not only did 
th(' sturdii'st oppoiu'iit of 
the Union, Marcus Fgi'iii ais, 
deidan'in Morence : “ I will 
not sign my name, come 
what may ! ” h.ven the na- 
tion did not ac(|uiesc(^ in 
th(‘ Florcmiine llnion of 
1439. N(‘vi‘rtheless, lui- 
gi'iiicus IV. allowed thii 
(rnsade to be jireached 
wliit'h led to the victory on 
the ('unovitch near Nisch 
on I)e('emb(‘r 24th, 1443, 
but also to tlii^ d(‘li*at of 


Exponent of 111 1 i 

c . his hands and not upon 

Socialism extorted from the. 

faithful. All private possessions should 
become public, property ; the field should 
belong to the individual only so long 
as he cultivates it. (jcrnistus w'oukl 
abolish the mutilation of criminals and 
introduce in its place penal servitude. 
Coined money should be prohibited, as 


Man should live bv the labour 


s killed when the i ^ i ^ u yjpfpMt of 
intium in but fU H at 01 

vhich he ruled had Vai'iia ('ll November lotll, 
a mere city state. Notwithstanding the 

severe dcli'at in the Morea on Decembm' 
4th, I44f), this })eninsiila w'as left ad tliii 
beginning ol 1447 to the Pal.eologi in 
return for tribute. Then* w'as still pk‘nty 
of amu.sement in the ('aj'ital. (hand 
])rocessions, religious ceremonials, and 
dramatic r(‘pr(‘S(‘ntations were* held in the 
( liun'li of St. Sophia, as Ik rtrandon dr. la 
Bnxapiien' describes. Now and again 
(‘iivoys w'eri‘ most graciously rec(‘ived— 
as, for exanij'h*. the ambassador of Kagnsa, 
Ser Volzius de Bavalio, who was dismissed 
W'ith gifts and jaivi leges, ('learly no one 
in (>)nstantino])le n?alisi“(l how great was 
the danger, how' imminent the destruction 
of the city. 

The last emjieror of Byzantium, Con- 
stantine XI. (1449-1453), fell in the final 
battle against the Turks, as we shall 
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])rosently narrate*. He was buried in the union for tliese heterogeneous elements of 

Wefa Sfjuan* on tlu? north side of tlic city ; the Byzantine population. Military genius 

tli(! nieiiiory of the last l^al^eologus still had organised the forces of this state ; 

lingers tliere. Not (iree^ks alone depict literati of the Byzantine em])irc had at 

the tragic' tall. Narratives ])enned by .least tried to preserve the treasures of the 
ni<‘inl)(‘rs of the* most various nations bear Greek past, even though they were incap- 
test iniony to th(‘ world-wid(3 iinj)ortance able of producing new masterj)ieccs. 
whieli the capital still possessed, though the Theological controversies had in centuries 
, em])ir(; was now no greater of dispute built up the conipletely inde- 

Lair*' * than a city state. The theme pendent fabric of the Gneco-Oriental 

Christian Kin handl(‘d in (ireek folk- Church. But these forces did not produce 
ns lan which give hope ; and a coherent Graeco-Byzantine nationality, 

also in |)()lislied vei ses whic'li wen* to rouse in the widest sense of the word, on the 
all ihirope so that the city, crushed by the Balkan ])eninsula. The Gneco-{)riental 

weight of h(‘r sins, might be n‘stored. Church is in its essence national, and could 

k'our histoi ians d(‘al with the rise of the not therefore in the further course of 

'Furkisli emj)ii(‘ or the fall of the* (ire(‘k. de\a‘lopment withhold national indm 
haonic'us Clialcondyk's, a distinguished p(‘ndence from the Churches of other 
At lieiiian, who w(‘nt to Murad II. in I44f) nations such as that of Bulgaria. The 
as an ambassador, dc'scribc's tlu^ j)eriod immense mass of writings which Byzantine 
Irom to r4t)}. Though lu* took as intell(‘ctual life has b('queathed to us 

bis models II(‘iodotus and 'I'liucydides, he shows the strangest curv'cs of devadopment. 
was unable to su|)j)ress Jiis admiration of Ikirlaam of ('alabria, who, according to 
the growing grc'atiu'ss of tlu^ Ottoman tin* testimony of the Emperor C'antacuzene, 
emjdre. Diu'as, s(‘('r(‘tary of the (ienoese was familiar with Euclid, Aristotle, and 
Codesta of Plio('a'a. d(‘S('rib('s the years Plato, had formed a friendship, at the 
lu'twi'en iMi and T4()2. (ieorgios court of Avignon, with Petrarch, and the 
Pin ant/(‘s, th(‘ Gi('at Eogoth(d(‘, a 1 'urkish Our Lc ac hop(*d to be initiated, 

pnsonei'in 1415, lied to Venic'e and Rom<* : From Barlaam’s lu‘lj), into the 

ill contiast to ( halcondyk's he is hik'd ^ . CiH'ck language. P>occaccio 

with a bui'iiing hatri'd ol the Turks. yzan turn what Pc'trarch 

('ritobuliis ot Imbros, an imitator of did not attain, and was taught (ireek by 
'rjiu('ydid(‘s and on tin* wliole an admirer Leontius Ihlatus, who, in Floren('(‘, be('ame 
ol the d'urks, wrot(‘ a history ot tin* emir the first professor of (irc'ek in the west. 
Mohanmu'd II. to tlu* yi'ar The real founder of (ireek studies in Italy 

'I'he (ii arising ot the Balkan ])eninsula, was Manuel ( hrysoloras. Leonardo Bruni 
Asia, Minor, Syiia and Ligvpt had lu'cn of Arezzo, who })ored ovi'r the great (ireek 
attempt('d by P>yzan(ium, tin* Ivasf lih’iature niglit and day, bears witness 
Roman ('m|)ire contimiing what had been to the enthusiasm wliicli th(*n p(*r\'a(k‘d 
begun during the H(*llenistic age. The Italy. Cardinal Bessarion ])layed a jiromi- 
basis of •})o})ulation, howc'ver, on which nent ]xirt in Rome. Cosimo dei M('dici 
till* Bv'zantiiie enijiirc’ rested was so narrow and Pope Nicolas V. vied with each otlu'r 
that w(‘ cannot agree with the censure in collecting manuscrij)ts. 

[Kissed on tin* W('akness which Byzantium The effect of tliis study of (ireek and of 
showc'd in this task. The gain lor modern the growing knowledge of the treasures 
civilisation would certainly have been of classical anti(|uity has been in former 
enormous if Byzantium had succet'ded in times much exaggerated. It was to ho 
Europe’s Loss ^ l‘^'**'^'*dsing the whole of the imagined that the Renaissance and Hu- 
in the Failure [K'ninsiila and thus manisni owed their entire origin to these 

of Byzantium ^^vee})ing away the mnltipli- envoys, artists, and refugei^s from Con- 
city of hi ndraiK'es to racial de- stantinople. In reality this Renaissance, 
vi‘loj)mi‘nt and international peace. But which had already begun with Dante’s 
owing to the wvak foundation wdiich tht! “ Vita Nuova,” signilied rather a Renais- 
Greek nationality itself sup|)lied to the sance of the strength of Barbarism than of 
Byzantine empire, such large drafts had the antique. The treasures of the ])ast 
to be drawn upon foreign nations that only, require the strength of the ])resent. so that 
on tiu* one side, the concej)tion of the state, the latter may be stimulated to liberate 
and, on the other side, the (ireek Church tiie innermost forces of the soul, 
and (ireek culture, formed the bond of Rudoi.ph von Sc.\la 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


THE RISE OF THE TURKISH POWER 

A NEW TERROR TO CHRISTENDOM 

AND THE STRUGGLE OF THE EAST AGAINST THE WEST 

T he OUonian power and the Turkisli sown of those military mid eivil eliaraeter- 
nationality arc rooted at the jiresent istics which are clearly recognisable, in the 
day, as they hav(* been from the beginning Turks of Asia Minor, at any rat(\ notwith- 
of the Ottoman State, in Asia. For this standing manifold infusions of Aryan, 
Ei'ason the historian of Turkey in Europe; is Hamitie, and S(‘niiti(' blood. Wi'reler to the 
obliged to direct his gaze froin the shores of virtues of the warrior who, at the trumiiet 
tlie Bos})horus steadily towards the bhist, Warrior blast, obediently ])itclu‘S or 
since' from the hhist came* leirth that strike's his temt, saddle's eir un- 

warlike ])e‘e)ple who for lU'arly four cen- ©f the Turk 

turie'S wen* the terror of ICurope, and still his camp kedtle whe're* lie 

jireseiit to western dijileimatists the in- may Jiajipe'ii tei liivouac, take's his simjile* 
soluble ])re)bl('m of the “ Ne'ar Eastern me'al, content with the humblt'st fare. 
Question.” and, cromdiing em the* ground like* a true; 

" As re'garels the origin of the me)dern sem of the stepj)e*s, be*a.rs witli infinite 
Turks, the infenTuation available sine:e; the j)atience; the' toils of m.ircli and migration, 
discovery eif the * ” Orthem inscTiptiems ” lie'iiels pieinsly and de*\’oulIy in jirayer 
em the Uppe'r Yenisc’i in Siberia (r88e) i8e)()) teiwarels the; rising sun, pe-rfonns the; 
e'liables us to elescribe tlie'ir ancestors eluties of hosj) tality vv^he're; lu' fee*ls liimse*!! 
withemt hesitatiem as of ])ure Meingolian the* lord and master, but where he* me;e*ls 
race. From the earliest times their no- ivsistance slaughters his xie tims with the 
madic tribe's have formed com] )act ]K)]itie\al cruelty of the hunter of the' ste'ppe's, like; 
uniems, which measured sw^eirds wdtli theif liis brothers the; Avars and Jluns, the 
lU'ighbemrs the Chinese in continual fron- Feclie'ne*gs, Si'ljuks, anel Mongols, anel so 
tie*r wTirfare. The*y possessed some ele;gree de'vastak's the land that tle‘se)lati(m marks 
e)f Asiatic civilisatie)n, including the art the; ])athw\'Ly e>f his fe;et. 
of writing, as is eviele;nced by inscri])tions It is impossible te) say how many 
from the eighth e"e*nt\iry a.d. Cienerally inre)aels of this nature; may have bee;n inade; 

sj^eaking, he)W'ever, the fact is from east to w'est in the; course; of time; 
f R K stretch of terri- by the; meiunted heireh'S e)f Turks and 

of Barbaric Lake Baikal anel Turkomans, advancing thre)ugh the low^- 

atruggics Caspian Sea has been fe)r lands of the Aral and Vedga districts te> 

centuries, and still remains, the arena of Europe, and threnigh those* eif the Amu 
bjirbaric struggle between the nomael and Syr l.)aria to Persia, Alghanistan, and 
Turkish and Tartar tribes. India. We kne)w that as early as tlie; 

During this long ])eriod in Eastern and eighth century they had overrun the 
Western Turkestan, that inexhaustible empire of the Persian caliphs, had made 
breeding-ground of nations, the seeds were their way even info India, and weie a 
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First Westward 
Movement of 
the Ottomans 


floininant niilitaiy j)C()j)l(! among the 
Iranians and Somites long i)oforo they 
appean'd in Asia Minor and Knroj)c. They 
iiw. said to have borrowed Ihi; crescent 
moon as tlieir (Tc*st and standard from 
tli(^ ('liines(^ in 1200, during tlieir sojourn 
in Central Asia. Tlu? first appearance of the 
( )fhman, or ( Htoman Turks in Asia Minor is 
drseril)ed in a Turkish 
legi'ud with miraculous ad- 
ditions of the most (‘xtra- 
ordinary nature. About the 
year 1225 a horde of some 50,000 souls under 
their trilial chiei Suleiman, or Soliman(l.), 
wen‘ lorced by Mongol attacks to k^ave 
Khorassan for ArnuMiia. Suk'iman’s son 
ICrtogrul b(‘came tin* vassal of th(‘ Seljuk 
Sultan Ala (‘d-din Kai Kobad (i2i()-i25f)) 
of Iconium, wlio gav(‘ him a stri|) of ter ritory 
in Ihthvnia. 'fhe beautiful and fertiii' valley 
of Sdgiid, twenty eight miles Irom hskeshi- 
hir and foily-eight mik'S Irom Tadke, the 
an(’i('nt Lisikaon tlu' Sangarios, becam(‘ the 
( ladle of the Ottoman state. When once 
th(‘ 'furks had gaiiunl a footing in ICurope 
the unexam|)k‘d rapidity ol tlu‘ir advance 
was fa('ilitat(‘d on tlu' one hand by the com- 
])act military organisation oi the n(‘w 
'furkish feudalism, and, on the other hand, 
by th(‘ W(‘akness of the I'iyzantine empire 
in Asia and hhirojM', by the rott(‘n constitu- 
tions of tlu^ ShiN'onic Balkan states, and 
by th(‘ lai'k of unity among the powers of 
Western ('hristeiidom, especiall\’ those im- 
mediately threatiMied \^‘nice, (ienoa, 
Hungary, Poland, and Austria. 

Hut the W(‘;ij)ons lor this career of con- 
(piest were forg('d in Asia. Osman 1 . 
(i2(}(j or ()thman — of which Otto- 

man is the ('orruption — the son of 
Krtogrul, who was buried in Sogud, did 
not ])ursu(‘ the jK'acefuI pastoral lik* 
of his father. At lirst an officer of the 
sultan of Iconium, he soon rose to the 
command ot the army, securc'd his inde- 
jHmdence, coined inoiu'y, made himst'lf 
master of the greater j)art ol Hithynia, 
and with the help of his 
son Crkhan extended his 

* breakers NicoilU'clia. and 

Nicxea J[i526 and Although he be- 

longed to the jxnverful nomadic race of the 
Turks, he called his warriors Osin mli -that 
is, the sons of Osman, or, in other words, 
leg-breakers. The Moslems of Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia, and European Turkey, who 
honour the memory of Osman even at the 
]:)r('sent day, regard the name of Turk almost 


Warriors 
Known as 


as an insult. The Emir I 'iklian or Orkhan, 
ij2f) 1 — the Ottoman rulers were not 
known as “Sultans” until 1473 - is re- 
garded as the first organiser of the Turkish 
state in Western Asia. He retained Osman's 
custom of dividing conquered territory 
into fiefs, called Tirnars, for distribution 
among his warriors ; in order, however, 
to secure a more compact and uniform 
system of administration, he divided his 
kingdom into two, and afterwards into 
three, military divisions, calkxl Sandjaks, 
and l)y organising a militia force provided 
both a su])port for the state and a'liucleus 
for the army. 

lu'togrul and Osman had enqiloyed only 
Turkoman cavalry on their campaigns, 
the Akindji that is, scouts or skirmishers : 
in case of need they were summoned 
as the trooj)s of th(‘ir overlords and after- 
wards dismissed. Th(‘y jiroved, however, 
in('omp(dent for sieg(' opi'rations. The first 
('ompiests in Asia Minor were due childly 
to the tri'acdiery of th(‘ I^yzantine geixn'als 
and gov(M*nors. Urkhaii was the first to 
organise an infantry forc(', consisting of 
IHU'inanently engagixl and jiaid soldiers, 
« . . tlie \diya or Pinde (that is, 
foot soldiers); they received 
. one akdie or siIvcm* kreutzer 
daily, and were divided into 
terns, hundr(‘(ls, and thousands, severally 
commanded by decurions, ('enturions, and 
generals. This organisation was outwardly 
an imitation of the Byzantine military 
system, which had at one time done ex- 
cellent service in the Themata or province's 
into whiedi that empii(* was dividcHl. Th se 
troo])S, elated by receiving ])ay, increased 
bv their exce'sses, their disobedience, and 
th(‘ir fxaggeratexl demands tho^e disorders 
which they sliould have hel])ed to repress. 

The' emir, in t'onj unction with his brother 
and the Vizir Ala-ed-din, then resolved upon 
an unexampled coup dc main. A pro- 
])osition was advanexd by the cadi or 
military judge of Bik'djik, Kara Khalil 
'fsheiuk'rli, to replace the native infantry 
by a force formed exclusively of Christians, 
who wen' to be forcibly convertcxl to 
Mohammedanism. This proposal was 
actuated not so much by religious fanati- 
cism as by clever calculation and a full 
appreciation of the necessities of the situa- 
tion. It was from their former nomadic 
habits of life that the Turkomans derived 
that incapacity for organised infantry 
service which induced Kara Khalil to turn 
his attention to the Christian subjects 
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of his master in Iho surprisiiigly knights, and the Sililulai is, or light-armed 

rapid growth of this force was possibly skirmisliers. At first only 2,400 strong, 
due to the compulsion which may have beeii the force was modelled on the guard ot 
exercised to some extent at the time of its honour for the flag of Mahomed loriiK'd 
formation, and was also depicted in most by the Cali])h Omar, and was comjiosed of 
baleful colouring by the anti-Christian four squadrons, to which the imperial 
movement of a later period ; but a far standard was in like manner entrusti‘d, 
more potent cause was the readiness with until this was afterwards replaced by the 
which the Christian population seems to . . standard of tlu' Prophet, undi'r 

have fallen in with Urkhan’s scheme, th***x**Msh created 

abandoned as they were to hopeless isola- CavaU ^inny : his brother Ala 

tion and deepest misery by the impotence ^ ed-din, the Numa Pompiliusof 

of their Byzantine rulers. the Osmanli, adderl two more institutions, 

Far from offering opposition, the young the right of coinage and the regulation 
('hristians- Adjem Oglan, inexperienced of dri‘ss. At a latc'r j)eiiotl tlu* minuti'st 
boys — attracted by high pay and other ad- details of clothing were regulated for the 
vantages, began to enlist in the new force faithful ; for the moment stress was laid 
voluntarily and even at the instigation of chietly upon uniformity of head-dress, the 
their own ])arents. It was not until con- fur cap, from which the old Arab turban 
siderably later in Europe' and especially in wasdeve'lojK'd lor tlu‘ Turks. Regulations of 
(ireece tliat this blood tax made so painful this kind— the “ ludwas” — issut'd to mec't 
an im])ression as to be lelt eejuivalent to state nec<‘ssi lies, form tlu' four soun'es o< 
a method of extermination. Ilowi'ver, Mohammedan constitutional law. wliicii 
these Byzantines deserved no other fate, must in no way ('ontradict tlu‘ three hight'r 
For centuries they had cried again and sourci's. tlu' Word of (iod, tlie Koran, 
again, “ Rather would we be Turks than the words and life of tlu‘ Prophet, and the 
J.atins.” They had gained their wish. .Sunna, the traditions, int('rj)r('tations, and 
The Ort in Tslieri, were decisions of tlu‘ hrst four calij)hs, or 

of the named Jeni, or the new, and the rather of the four great Imams. Silence or 
Janissaries Janissaries was deficiency in these last may l)e sup|)le- 

soon borne from Asia to Europe mented by (h'crees known as Urf — that 
on the wings of victory. Their name is, sec'ular and arbitrary li'gislation. 
and their distinctive uniform of white Such legislation was and is subject to 
skin caps they received from the dervish (diange, and niodtMn Tuikisli legislation, 
Hadji Begtasii, founder of tlie famous dealing with tlu‘ thousand conditions of 
monastery and of the order of monks modern life for wlii('h tin* Koran does not 
which still pervades the whole of the ])rovi(h', is Urf. I ha t; we ha\’(‘ tla* only 
Ottoman Em])ire. • As a truly Turkish iSreach through wliich lCur()j>ean ( ivilisa- 
indication of the generous ])rovision made tion can legally penetrate, h'rom an early 
for the treatment of the new troops, tlie jKaiod in tlu* Osman einpin', the (irt'ek 
names of the officers W(*re borrowed from term “ kanon,” or “ ('anon,” was ad()j)t(*d 
various kitchen emiiloyments. Tin; (hief for tlmse (h'c rees, and the caiumital book 
of the chamber — that is, of the reginuait — containing the body of (ka iet s was calk'd 
was called Tshorbadji, or the s(mp-maker ;• “ Kaminnameh.” 

the othcers next in importance wen; the Howi'ver, the most de('isiv(' fac't for 
Ashdjibashi, or chief cook, and the Saka- tlie whok' histoi y of tlu* Ottoman Emjiire 
bashi, or water-carrier. On their bkjod- was tlu; aicession ol tlu' hhnir Urkhan. 
red banner shone the silver crescent and „ Urkhan was not the ekk'st son 

the two-edged sword of Omar. The Succession Osman ; his brother xMa ed- 
rcgimental totem was the meat-kettle, din was tlu' (‘Ider. 'Hk' latti'r, 

round which they gathered for council howev(*r, was a scliolar with 

as well as for food, while in later times the no inclination to militarism. It was 
upsetting of it was often enough the signal impossible for such a man to takeTiji the 
for mutiny. government of a rising kingdom, which 

About this date, and apparently at the could secure its existence; only by war. 
instance of Ala ed-din, a standing force With his consent, therefore, tlu; Emit 
of cavalry was added to the Janissaries, Osman had named tlu; warlike; Urkhan 
like them, in receipt of pay and originally his successor anel aj)i)e)int(‘d Ala e;d-din his 
divided into two classes — the Spahis, or vizir. The principle of direct succession 
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was thus al)olished in the house of Osman. 
The succession de])ended thenceforward 
up()n the Aral) ])rincii)lc, by which, for 
instance, in the Omayyad family not the 
son but the brother of a ruler was regarded 
as the lawful successor. Mahomet him- 


self had left no male issue, but only a 
daughter, the mother of the sons of Ali. So 


Children 
of Mnhomet*s 
Daughter 


long as the Ottoman coiKiuest 
continued, and the ])cople 
settled in ])ro])ortion as the 
army inoverl onward, the 


l(‘adership could never have been entrusted 


to a child a v(‘ry ])ossible eventuality 


und('r other riih's of succession — as the 


emirs wen* bold warriors who fought ex- 
|)()sed to all dangers. In sucli times it might 
i)e the best policy to hav(^ a succession of 
strong riil(*rs, ev(Mi though they wene not 
unitecl by tlu* clos('st ties of blood relation- 
ship. But when warfare c(*ased and peace 
b(‘gan, and with it tlu* long and toilsonu* 
work of e.dvancing the arts of peace, th(‘n 
a strict siuu'ession was desirable ; the son 


should tlu;n be abh*. to finish what the 


father had begun. The fath(*r would then 
find encouragement to begin tasks which 
lu* had no ])r()sp(*ct of seeing com])leted, 
sec'un* in tlu* knowl(‘dg(‘ that he would 
leavT their aihievcnumt to his offsi)ring. 
If Tnrk(‘V was (*ver to become a (institu- 


tional state instead of a con(|uering 
power, and to lead tiu* progn'ss of Islam 
towards civilisation, then a changes in the 
princi|)le of succc’ssion to tlu* tJirone was 
indispensable. Senioritv must become 
})rimogenitur(‘. That this (diangehas not yet 
taken pku'e may be regarded as one of the 
reasons for tlu* pn'si'iit decay of the empire. 

The spirit with which the growing state 
was inspired may be ('xemplilied by a 
fragment descri])tive of Ottoman ('a])acity 
for culture, taken from the ode “ To 


Culture ” of Aashik, a contemporary of 
Urkhan ; 


“ lMn])ty form is nothing more than ])ody 
without soul ; 

Structure in tin* world is of the great woiid- 
soul's tlcsign. 

('ulturc vivilics the world ; (‘Isc wouhl 
there be but soulless form. 

Know'h'dgi' is the breath of soul and soul 
of all the souls, 

Wanting knowledge, soul is dead and like 
unto the dead. 

Knowledge giveth to tlu* Sultans empire 
over human souls. 

Knowledge wanting, life is wanting. This 
my word is truth indeed.” 

An impartial examination of the earlier 
West Turkish and Seljiik literary monu- 
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ments shows Aashik Pasha at the outset 
of the fourteenth century as beginning 
the line of Turkish poets with a great 
mystical poem, which betrays the influence 
of the Persian poetry. Aashik Pasha was 
a clever der visit of the order of Miwlevi, 
“ the whirling order,” which produced 
several j)oets, the most imjtortant of whom 
was the actual founder of the order, the 
famous Jelal ed-din Rumi. His title of 
Pasha d()(*s not im])ly the court dignity 
of State Vizir, but that of vizir in the 
sj)iritual kingdom. In this latter sense 
we lind many poets bewaring the titles of 
Sh(‘ikh, Emir, Hiinkiar (monarch)'', Shah, 
and Sultan. Tlie whole body of Ottoman 
])oetry, and even the* lit(?rary language of 
the ])r(‘sent day, was developed beneath 
the standard of the Book ; though the 
aiu'cstors of tlie Osmanli, the Oghuz, 
(ihuzi, or Kuni, may have acquired some 
vent^er of Chinese culture, no trace of this 
int(‘llectual relationship remains, save 
certain grammatical forms, and the 
” Karagoz,” a degenerate form of the 
C hinese shadow-play, which continiu'd tlu* 
(ireek mimes on Byzantine soil. When^ 
- f the Ottoman ('ulture is not 

sources of sourc(*s purely 

CuUr^c' Arabian, that is, under Arab re- 
ligious influences, it draws upon 
Arab- Persian sources. Of greater origin- 
ality and in closer conformity with Turkish 
peasant humour anj the rough jests of 
Khodja Nasr ed-din, who was a priest and 
tcxacher in Akshehir between the* period of 
the last but one of the Seljiik sultans, 
Ala ed-din Kai Kobad, who died in 1307, 
and that of Timur, who di(*d in 1404. His 
humorous ])ieces were widely circulated in 
prose narrative* form from an early date, 
and are still read and reciti*d by young and 
old in all classes of soci(*ty. The custom 
of giving ])lace names by topographical 
descri])tion, which was ado])ted in count- 
less instances by the primitive Turkish 
races for the nomenclature of t(3wns, 
districts, woods and rivers, mountains and 
valleys, within the area of original 
l\*rsian, Greek, and Byzantine civilisation, 
finds its counter[)art in modcun (diina. 

Divergence of religious belief apparently 
excluded Byzantine influence, although 
this can be recognised in the material, 
military, political, and social institutions 
— for example, with regard to eunuchs — 
which it imposed upon its conquerors. In 
the great days of the Macedonian dynasty 
the Byzantine empire seemed destined 
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to endure for ever, in contrast to its elder 
sisters in the West, who had long 
before succumbed to the assaults of the 
Germans. F rom the age of its founder Con- 
stantine, and of its legislator Justinian, it 
had steadily increased its })ower. The tenth 
century had been a period of renaissance 
in civil, economic, and military life, and 
for Greece in intellectual life also. The 
empire had triumj)hantly emerged from 
the deadly struggle with the forces of 
Islam. By the subjugation of the Slavs 
and the acquisition of Armenia, the 
Byzantine empire had extciKhul in 1025 
to limits unexampled since the days of 
Justinian. The mingled severity and 
kindness of the Emperor Basil, “ the 
slayer of the Bulgarians,” had left the 
millions of Slavs in i)ossession of their 
freedom and their native institutions. 

Then came the turning point, the 
I'.eginning of the irrevocable d(‘cay of th(‘ 
empire. The great territorial lords made* 
the succe(*ding em])i!rors their tools, (‘x- 
hausted the resources of the European 
and Asiatic provinces by their extortion, 
destroyed the yeoman class by their imbear- 

able taxation, deprived the 
Normans , t <11 • 1 

c o Slavs of their national iirivi- 
Secure rower , 1 i- r 

in the West ho action of 

the best generals by their 
influence in the all-})owerful S(‘nate, and 
when the S(‘ljuk iin^asion took ])lace in 
1071 lost the best provinces of the Asiatic 
emj)ire, Cajq)adocia, Armenia, and 
Iconium. The West fell into the Inands 
of the Normans. The death-stroke, how- 
ever, from which * Byzantium never re- 
covert’d, was given by the Latin crusade 
in 1204. The shadow of the im])erial 
government migrated to Niciea, and as a 
shadow it returiu‘d with the Pakeologi 
to the city of Constantine in t2()I. 

Instead of seeking to effect a peacefub 
settlement with the rising kingdoms of 
Bulgaria and Servia, and thus to save 
something from the wreck, seeing that 
the old forms of absolute monarchy had 
been definitely rejilaced by the western 
forms of feudal government which the* 
Crusaders obeyed, the romantic spirit of 
these shadowy emperors })ursiu‘d the 
phantasm of their lost supremacy, the 
“ great ideal ” on which even within our 
own times the finest enterprises of the 
Hellenes have made shipwreck. 

This ruinous megalomania was, more- 
over, poisoned from the outset by the 
wildest forms of monastic strife, by 
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to the 


theological quarrels, and by the burning 
hatred of patriarchs, juicsts, and ])eople 
for the ” Latinists.” While the. Ottoman 
power was rising in the east, the Slav 
kingdoms were advancing on the north. 
Servian kings had securetl the supremacy 
over the Balkan peninsula. The power 
of the Bulgarian state had been broken 
in 137)0, and when Stefan 
Dusan ascended the tliroiu' 
. it seemed that for the Servian 
monarchy was reservi'd the 
task of detending the Bosphorus against the 
Ottoman advance. But the Slavs W(u e not 
a sea power, and were tlu'rcdore unable to 
interfere successfully in the bitter com- 
mercial strife which Vcmice and (ienoa 
waged for half a century in Greek wat(‘rs. 

Civil war broke out rej)eatedly in By- 
zantium. The Fakeologus Jolin look(‘d 
for hel]) to the Venetians and Serbs, 
while John VL Cantacuzene turned to 
the Ottomans. As early as ijjf) Andro- 
nicus, no less unscruj)ulous than the* 
('hristian republics of Italy, had joint'd 
the Asiatic Seljuks against the Ottomans, 
and had thereby lost the best towns ot 
Ionia. In 1353 the Ottomans deft'attul 
the S(‘rbs at Didyniontt'it hos, and Cantii- 
cuzene aj)point('(l his sou Mattlueus co- 
regent. Then Stelan Dusan dit'd in 
1355, and with him died tlici liout's of 
saving Europt' from tlu‘ yok(‘ of Islam. 
Servian and Albanian chieftains broke 
away, and Bosnia made htuself inde])en- 
dent. Thus the Balkan Christians de- 
stroyed one anotlH'i', wliihi the hour ol 
doom was a.p])roa(hing. In 135b ( anta- 
cuzene himself, in th(‘ improvidt'iKc of 
despair, called in the Ottomans. Urkhan, 
already in ])Oi.session of Brusa, Nic.ea, 
and Nit'omedia, thought th(‘ moiiK'nt had 
then coini' wIh'ii tlifi brilliam'v of C'on- 
stantinople and the beauty of Greece' lay 
helplessly at his mercy. 

U[)on two rafts made' of logs bound 
together with straj)s and skins, the crown 
])rince Suleiman crossed into 
Thrace; with ('ighty warriors 
anel surprised the castle of 
Thymbe — the modern Tshini. 
The conquest of Kallij)olis, the modern 
CL'dlipoli, in the; following year — 1357 — 
opened the; way for the; extension of the 
Ottoman Empire' in Eure)])e;. Urkhan 
announced this je)yful news te) the Se'ljuk 
princes and his other rivals in lette;rs 
l)reathing the full j)ride of victory. For cen- 
turies onward it became the privilege of the 


Suleiman’s 

Great 

Exploit 
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Ottoman clianccry to employ the luxuri- 
ances of their literary style in inditing 
documents of this nature to friend and foe. 

The emperor John VI. was astute enough 
to treat with Urkhan, to whom he had given 
liis daughter in marriage as the ransom 
of Kallipolis. The bargain was on the 
point of conclusion when an earthquake 
The W r‘ destroyed all the towns and 
fortresses in tlu* Thracian 
^ ( hers()nes(‘, and lett the 

lurks in undisputed j)osses- 
sion of the whole of tliis territory, if we can 
trust tlH‘ a('coiu)tof tlie imperial liistorian. 
Sul(‘iman di(‘d before^ his fatlu'ron a hawk- 
ing expi'dition. b'or mon* tlian a c(‘ntury 
his tomb in Ihilair ((ireek, Plagiari), on 
th(‘ ..liorc' of tlie Hellespont, was tht‘ only 
graven of an Ottnman |)iin(‘e on ICuropixin 
soil ; and of all th(‘ tombs of tlu‘ Ottoman 
hecoes was most often visited, as l)eing 
th(‘ ri‘sting-pla('e of the sec'ond vizir ol 
th(‘ t'inj)ir(‘ and ol tlu' warrior who had 
siKX'cssfiilly ('rossed the I)ar(lanelk‘s. 

In I jtx) the l‘anir Murad 1. (obV) 
cross(‘(l th(‘ Hellespont. In tlie following 
yi'ar lu' nxluct'd tlu' important fortresses 
of Tzurulon and Didvmontc'ichos, and in 
spit(‘ ol a brave resistaiu'e madi' himselt 
masti'i* ot A(liianoj)le, tJi(‘ second ( ity of 
th(! ('mi)ir(‘. 'I'liis town, situated at tlie 
conlliKMice o( the Maritza with its tribn- 
tarii's, th(' Arda and 'Fundsha, in a fertih* 
valley, proxided with all the attractions 
of a tropiial climati*, viiH'vards, ros(‘ 
lii'lds, and (jiiince gardens, bi'came, next 
to Ihusa, the First, and after th(' tall of 
('onstantinoph* the second, city of the 
Ottoman h'nijiiie. At a later date was 
('ii'i'ted in it the tanious inos(]ue of tin' 
Sultan Selim II., whii'h tlu' 'Fiirks regard 
as the most Inxiutifnl in Islam. 

Briisa remained luMiceforward the sacii'd 
burial ground of the Sultans ; and its sjilen- 
did inosijiK's and baths still afford the linest 
i'\amj)les of Osmano-lVrsian architecture. 
Murad’s vizirs Lalashahin and Kvrenos 
maih' their way up the valley 
of tlu' Maritza. Towns, vil- 
lages, fortresses. and the open 
country with its enormous 
booty fell into tlu‘ir hands almost without a 
blow. In ijbj Lalashahin crowned his 
career of conquest with the capture of 
Phili])po]X)lis, which had belonged to the 
Hulgarian Km])ire since 1344. Emir 

Murad made this most juosperous of the 
Bulgarian towns the outpost of his daily 
growing empire by the construction of 
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fortified outworks. Four great rocks of 
syenite were included in the outer ring 
of walls, and the Maritza was spanned by 
a stone bridge. The statement that 
Murad shortly afterwards — in 1365 — con- 
cluded a convention with the Dalmatian 
republic of Ragusa, which commanded the 
inland trade in the Balkan peninsula, is 
an invention of later times. • 

The small Christian slates were unable 
to combine in any kind of opposition to 
the Ottoman advance ; they also lacked 
a standing army. The emperor John VI. 
was at variance with his son Andronicus. 
When he attem])ted, in 1365, to form a 
federation against the Turks in Tirnovo 
on the Jantra, the old capital of Bulgaria, 
he was imprisoned by Zar Sisman, or 
Shislnnan, until his cousin, Amadeo VH., 
of Savoy, liberated him. The hard- 
])ri'ssed emperor then travelled to Avignon, 
to induce the pai)acy to ])romote a re- 
lieving crusade ; wifhout hesitation, he 
signed the Latin formula of union. 

Pope Urban V. ndiirned with him to 
Rome, \viuu*e they w('re met by the eastern 
emperor Charles IV., Queen Joanna of 
p . Naples, and the chivalrous king 

Emperor of p Lusignau, 

. while Ste])hen of I^osnia was 

*^*‘"”'* .■xj.octcd t.) arrive. Pet(-r of 
Lusignau had been travelling round the 
courts of Western Kur()j)e since I3t)2, and 
on April ist, i3f)3, at Avignon, had ])r()- 
mised to nnd('rtaki‘acriisade in conjunction 
with John thetiood of France, wh) died in 
I »)()4, and Amad(‘o ; howiwer, the enter- 
prise was inadeipiately siij)])orted by the 
European powers, and the crusaders 
confined themselves to a temi)f)rary oc- 
cuj)ation of Alexandria on October loth, 
i,)b5- On the present occasion no agree- 
ment could be brought alxmt. 

Low indeed had fallen the prestige of the 
once all-powerful East Roman emperor ; 
the Venetian bankers who had advanced 
the money for his journey to Avignon 
kept him a prisoner at Venice. Andro- 
nicus declined to oblige his hated father, 
who formally wimt over to the Roman 
Church in 1369, by paying the money ; 
and it was eventually his younger son 
Manuel, ruler of Thessalonica, who secured 
John’s return in 1370, at great cost to 
himself. In 1371 John excluded Andro- 
nicus from the succession in favour 
of Manuel. In 1375, when Adronicus 
joined Sauji, a revolted son of Murad, 
Murad beheaded the Turkish prince an4 
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punished Andronicus by blinding him. 
However, the prince gained the help ol 
the Genoese, who assisted him to enter 
the capital in 1376, dethroned his father 
and crowned him as Adroniciis IV. In 
1379 old emperor escaped from 

imprisonment, and fled to Murad, who 
restored him to the possession of the 
ca[)ital. Two years later the em])eror was 
reconciled t(j his eldest son, but after !iis 
death, in 1385, he set aside tlie claims 
of his grandson, John VII., and gave the 
succession to his ])elovcd Manuel. 

These events form an interhuh' of 
secondary importance in the great mari- 
time struggle l.H'tween (ienoa and Venice, 
which ended only with the peace of Turin 
on August 8th, 1381. Matters were going 
no less badly in the Peloponnese. From 
Thrace ^lurad had advanced westward 
to the Balkan passes. He then turned 
southwards into the fair pro\'ince ol 
Thessaly and even reached TlK‘rmoj)yK'e, 
whereu])on Rigger de Lauria, who was 
governing Attica in the naiiK* of King 
Frederic' III. of Sicily, aj)|)ealed to him 
ill 13, (>3 for helj) against his Catalonian 
. rivals who wc're in jiossession 
The Em.r Athens, Helene Fadricpu' of 

the WarpMK V OHOtuni ^..v- 

ernor 01 iS(‘gr()j)ont in h.ulxea. 
As the allies of Roger, the Turks marched 
into Thebes, the seat of government and 
the; most distinguished city in th(‘ duchy 
of Athi'ns. 'riu'se facts jilainly show 
that the Sjianiards, C'atalonians, and 
Sicilians were but foreigners in the Latin 
principalities of (iceece, with which they 
had nothing in common. The nc'ws of 
this movemcMit spread terror far and wide 
in the Wc^st. Urban V. summoned to 
arms the Venetians, as being the mastcTs 
of luib(.ra, togc'thc'r with tlie archbishop 
of Patras, all the jirelatc's and digni-« 
taries of the ])enod within the; Latin 
Eni|)ire, the clcspots of Misithra and 
(iuido of Enghicn in Argos. 

In the north also a movement of re- 
si.stance was stimulated by the Po|)(‘. The 
Greek commander of Philippopolis had 
fled to the king of Servia ; at his apjx'al 
the kings of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and 
the province of Wallachia agreed to under- 
take a campaign in common against the 
Turks, who were now threatening their 
frontiers. By forced marches they ad- 
vanced to the Maritza at a point two days’ 
journey above Adrianople, but in the night 
of September 25th-26th, 1371, they wen* 


sur})rised by Hadji Ilbeki and suffered a 
fearful defeat ; the army was shattered 
and dispersed in flight. The battle-field 
is still known as .Ssirlisindiighi, the defeat 
of the Serbs. This was the first battle 
in which Magyars fought against the 
Ottomans. 

A year of peace followed, which Murad 
employed in extending his empire in 
The Turk In 1381 he arranged 

in the marriage between his eldi'st 

Balkans Baja/.cd and the daughter 

ot Yakub of Kc'rmian. 
The' prinec'ss brought as her dowry 
Kutahia and other valuable' districts 
in the Scljuk state*. Shortly afterwards 
other of ^lurad’s troops undc'r Timurtash 
crossed the* mountains of Rhodojie and 
adv'anced to the* Axios on tlie Albanian 
frontier, wdiere they coiupu'red the* towns 
ot Moiiastir and Istij). On the* far side* 
of the Balkans Indjc' Balaban had alrc'ady 
sjient two Vc'ars in the* siege of the fortrc'ss 
of Sofia, the ancient Sardica, wlu'ii he* 
gained his objert by treachery in 1382. 
.Sofia, the most important fortrc'ss and 
the key of Ibilgaria, Mac'edonia. and 
Thrace, sjdendidly situated on tlu* Boyana 
ill the* wide plain traversc'd by tin* Isker, 
rose' again from its ruins. 

The Turks had idrc'ady burst into Bosnia 
through th(‘ ILdkan jxisses, but were' 
repeatc'dly dc'fc'atc'd in the* gorges and 
mountains ot tlu* Alps of Dinar by the' 
unitc'd Bosnians and Serbs. In 1387 
Stefan Vuk La/ar h'ft Prizii'ii and bc'gaii a 
threatc'uing movement southward with 
thirty thousand men. Bedore Murad semt 
his lorces across the Balkans, whi('h Ik* 
was sur|)rised to find unoccupied by the 
euemy. he ccU'brated with great sj>lendour 
in Asia, in tin* pK'si'iice of his troops on 
thr j)lain ot j(‘nishehir, his f)wn m.irriage 
and that of two ol his sons with I^y/antine 
princi'ssi's, and tlu*. ciri'umcision ol his 
three grandsons, the sons of P>ajaz(‘t. 

The di'.cisive battle was fought 

TtAI o [line 15th, l ^,89, on the field 

of the Great The Turks und(‘r th(* 

lunir .Murad and his son Iki- 
jazet opjiosed the Serbs under La/ar and 
his ne})liew Vuk Stefan Jhankovic of 
Prishtina, the Bosnians under their king 
Stefan Tv^artko, and the Voivofh^ Vladko 
Hranii. With them fought tlu^ ('roatians, 
under their Ban Iv’an Horvat, those; Bul- 
garians who had C‘S('a|)ed the* destruc- 
tion of their country, Wallachiari auxiliary 
troops, and numerous Albanians. At 
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the outset of the battle — at its conclusion, 
according to another tradition — the Emir 
Murad was stabbed in his tent by the 
Servian no])leman Milos ()l)ilic ; Lazar, 
howev(M-, was captured and beheaded, with 
a number of Servian knights, over the 
C()r])se of Murad. The new Emir Bajazet I. 
interred liis father’s remains at Brusa, in 
« . the splendid mosque erected 

Succession liimself. He stran- 

F^ratricide brother Yakub in C(m- 

ra nci e gloomy CUStom 

sup|)orted by a verse of the Koran, ac- 
cording to wliich succession in the liouse of 
Osman was legalised by fratricide. 

The n(‘w Emir ILijazet I. (1389-1402) 
was now abl(j to make j)reparati()ns for the 
('oiupiest of (in^ece. Manuel was one o! his 
adJu^RMits. This circiiinstaiu'e John VII., 
the son of Andronicus, who had com(‘ to 
an un(h‘rslanding with Selyinbria, the 
modern Siliwri, and Thessalonica, turned 
to his own ac count to sec ure* the* dethrone- 
ment of his grandfather in I3C)(). Manuel, 
it is true*, rc'stored his fathc'i ’s su])remacy ; 
l)ut when Bajazc't forced the old emjKTor 
to cc'ase the work of rc'storing the fortifica- 
tions of his ca))ital, John VI. dic'd of vc'xa- 
tion at this insult on Ec'bruary T()th, ijc^i. 

Manucil at once* sei/c'd the* throne, but the* 
sultan punishc'd his prc*sum])tion by the* 
capture* ol 'fhessalonica in I3,c)r, the* block- 
ade* e)t tiie c'apital, and the* e'oncpie*st ot the 
Bulgarian ca|)ital of 'fii novo with Widclin, 
Nicoj)C)lis, and Silistria in 1 3,(1 1 ; and it 
bc'canu* obvious that Bajazc!t intencle'cl to 
abolish the* shadowy Iiast Roman c*m|)ire*. 
So i*aiiy as ijcji his gt'neral, h'vic'nos-Beg, 
had aclvane'e*(l from Sere's to tlie Isthmus. 
Nerie) Acciajueili, wlio hael ruled Athe*ns 
from 1385, in placv of tlie* ( atalonians, 
made* a fruitle'ss apjH'al to Venice for lie*lp, 
anel se*c'ure*el his safety by submission and 
payment of tribute, h'rom this monu'ut the! 
fate* of Atlu'iis was only acpiestionof time. 
When Tiimirtash occupieel the lower part 
of Athens, the 'furks were ex])elleel by the 
The Venetians, who at last came up 

_ ® - from Eubtea to re'lieve the j)lace. 

tMe or 

enel of i4e)3 tlie lion standard 
of San Marco waved upon the battlements 
of the strongholel of Cecrops and on the 
tower of the Latin church of the! Holy 
Virgin on the Acropedis. 

It is not kimwn how far the Turks 
penetrateel into Beeotia and Attica upon 
this occasion. Some* portion of the Greeks 
were in alliance with the Turks. But the 


Ottoman triumjdis were suddenly checked 
by the news that Sigismund of Hungary, 
to whom the emperor Manuel had appealcid 
for help, was approaching the Danube with 
a brilliant army of Fre*nch and (hu'man 
knights. Bajazet left Galli])oli, which was 
then his base of operations for the blockade 
of the cai)ital, and also Serc's, to advance 
northward against the Christian army. On 
September 12th, iy) 6 , the Christian troops 
reached Great Nicopolis, on the right bank 
of the Danube. On September 28th 
Bajazet’s superior generalshi]) secured him 
a bloody victory over the Christians, who 
wt‘re unable! to follow any practical plan 
of campaign. 

The consequences of the defeat were borne 
by the Christian inliabitants of the ])enin- 
sula. Evrenos-Beg advanced u])on the Pc!lo- 
])onnese, the Byzantine ])c)rt of which was 
governc'd by the “ des})ot ” of Misithra., 
Thc!odore Paheologus, a son of John V. 
Defeated at Leondari at the sources of the 
Alpheus on June 21st, 13C)7, he was forc.'ed 
to agree to the payment of a yearly tribute. 
In 1399 the enijx'ror Manuel, who was 
blockaded aiu'W, a])i)roaclu*d the French 
^ . . marshal Jean le Meingre, or 

ns lan Boucicaut, with a request for 
eop cs ^ hell), and this general onc(! 
D.sorg»n.,ea thc Turks OUt of 

the environs of the ca])ital. John VIL was 
reconciled to hisun('le,and Manuel travelled 
in the West, and mci wath a brilliant n - 
ception wherever lu! went . 'I'he Venetians 
w'ere then at the zenith ol their ])owor. As 
(*arly as 1355 tlu* Bnilo, or gov(*rnor, ol 
('onstantinoph* had adxised the s(*nate to 
seize the inlieritance of lyvzantium wathoiit 
more ado. Now, however, they lost 
Athens in May, 1402. Antonio Acciajuoli 
gathered a lone in Livadia, the strong(*st 
[)lace in th(! country, and ca])tur(!d the 
citadel in 1403, after a heroic defence. 

But at that moment all eyes were turned 
eastward. When Timur, the Mongolian 
ruler of Samarkand, began to extend his 
conquests westw'ard, he came into collision 
w'ith the Ottoman emirate. The struggle 
of these tw'o great j)ow'ers for the posses- 
sion of Western Asia was decided on 
July 20th, 1402, in the murderous battle 
of Angora. Bajazet himself fell into 
Timur’s hands, and died in captivity on 
March 8th, 1403. But in the spring of 
1403, Tamerlane turned eastwards again 
without attempting to cross the Helles- 
pont, as his fleet consisted only of 
tw^enty-tw^o ships of Trebizond, 
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'^HOSE of Bajazet’s sons who had i'S('aj)od 
^ the carnage l)egaii Tigliting among 
themselves for tlie throne whi('h they had set 
up again in Brusa and Adriano])le. Hence- 
forward l^riisa and Aidin were to b(‘ tlie 
citadels of pure Turkisli ])ower in Asia. 
Christian Kiiiojk; was too busy with inttn- 
necine strife to utilise the moment of 
Ottoman hel[dessu(‘ss, an o]){)ortunity 
which never recurred. 'I'h(‘ pa[)acy was 
paralysed l^y the (ireat Scliism. Before 
the hhnperor IManiu'l lia.d returned from 
Paris, where he had learnc'd tlie ik'ws of 
BajazeCs destruction, the (‘Idest son of 
tlie fallen eni])eror, Suleiman, liad been 
linxdaimed emir in Adrianojile. 

’ The (ireek jirinces liasteiu'd to n'Siime 
their old feudal n'lations with the Sulilime 
Porte. Antonio Aceiapioli paid a visit to 
Suleiman in inuson to ask his help against 
Venice in tlu' struggle for At lams. From 
.March jist, 1405, th(‘ Xauudians wer(‘ 
torci'd to leave Antonio in poss(‘Ssion of 
/Xthens ; he would agri'e only to styl(‘ 
himself their \assal. Vt*t th(‘ir power in 
the Levant was on the rise, and thOr 
mariiinie jin'jiondc’rance was undisj)uti*d 
at the tim(‘ when they retinal from Attica. 
While (ienoa, their rival, was on th(‘ ])oint 
of colhijise, the mistress of tlu' Adriatic', 
under her Doges Michele Steno (1401- 
1413) and Tomniaso Xlocenigo (1414 142 5) 
was still at the zenith of lier jiower. 

When for this reason she delayed, in 
common with the western powders, to avengt; 

Nicopolis, her means of resistance 
ynas ic siK'edily paralysed before 


Unity 


their struggle for the throne lash d for a 
decade. Fortunately for tlu‘ T'urkish 
Ein])ire no jiartition ri'siilted, but dynastic 
unity, tlu' fundamental jirincijile of the 
house* of Osman, was jiR'servial. Siili‘iman 
(I.) was killed behind Adiianople on 
JuiK* 5th, 1410, whiles llei'ing 


Subjugating 

Refractory 

Barons 


from his brother Musa ; Musa 
then lost his throiu^ and his 


speedily paralysed 

Preserved advance of the Ottomans in 
new strength. Under the Doge 
Francesco Foscari (1423-1457) the prudent 
repu])lic sought by the acquisition of 
Italian territory to secure firmer founda- 
tions for her vanisliing and disputed jiower. 

The wars aroused by the hatred and 
jealousy of the four sons of Bajazet in 

IS 


life at tlu* hands of Mohamnu'd 
1. (1413 1421), the third and most fortu- 
nate of tlu* hostile brotlu'is. ait(*r a victory 
on the ])lain of 'rshamorlu, not far Irom 
Sofia, on July loth. Mohammed had con- 
clud(‘d a close alliance with Manuel, and 
b(*ing on the bi'st of t('rms with him, gave* 
him ba('k a number of Mac'edonian and 
Th(*ssalian ])la('(‘s which h(*had taken from 
Musa, including tlu* splendid TTu‘ssaloni('a. 

Again, and lor tlu* last tinu*, tin* aftaii s ol 
the Fast Romans s(‘i'm(‘d to ha\’e. tak(‘n a 
favoiirabli* turn. I'lu* (‘inir had also assuri'cl 
('onsiderable remissions ol taxation, with 
commercial and territorial coiuessions, 
to the r(*niaining nu'inlx'is of tlu* ( hristian 
I(‘agiu‘, Veni( e, (i(‘noa, tlu^ Knights oi 
St. John in Rhodes, and th(* duk(‘ |acoj)o 
('rispo of Naxos. In the s(‘curity ol pi‘acc 
with tlu* Ottomans the. (ireek Emp(*ror 
Manuel, whose* iv'stless co-r('gi;nt John V'll. 
had died in a monastery, was abk' to visit 
the inis(*rabl{^ n‘mnants of his empire*. 
He s])ent the wiiitea* ol 1414 1415 in 
Thessalonica, the possession ot his son 
Andronicus. He then assiste'd his son 
Theodore (I I.), the d(.‘S))ot ot .Misithra, to 
subjugate the refractory barons and 
toparchs of the* Peloj)onnest! in 1415- 

At the same time* he zeak>nsly urged on 
the construction of the Hexamilion, tin; wall 
across the isthmus, which was to ser\ai as 
a defence; against the barbaiians, as 
formerly in the time of the Persian wars. 
Ce)ntemi)e)rary wi ite rs expri*ss their aste)n- 
ishment at this bulwark of defeaue;, as 
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though it were comparable with the 
famous walls of Hadrian. They were, 
however, soon to learn that it was no 
obstacle to the Janissaries. In 1417 the 
crown prince, jolm (VITI.), appeared with 
the intiMition of making Misithra his base 
of ojjcra lions for the subjugation of the 
rebellious (ienoese centurion Zaccaria of 


... . - Achaia (1404-32) ; he then 

Alb.n..n Troop, AIbnnian 

avage^ ene lan U|)On tile Venetian 

]K)Ssessions also, and do 
slroyt'd his good relations with the 
n^public. 'I'he latter esj)OUsed the cause 
of tli(‘ (enturion, and in 1419 wrc'sted 
from the haist Romans the inij)()rtant 
position of Monembasia, the liome of the 
once admired Malvasier. 


Mohainnu'd, who Jiad been indefatigalde 


ducing the Peloponnese to the position 
of a tributary vassal state. Smitten by an 
apoplectic stroke, Manuel retired from the 
government in 1423 and took monastic 
vows in 1424. His son, John VIII. (1423- 
1448), concluded peace with Murad, who 
made him ])ay 30,000 ducats for the 
Morca, and seized most of his possessions 
in Macedonia and on the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile, the emperor’s enterprising 
brothers, Thomas and Constantine Paheo- 
logus, were succe.ssfully extending their 
supremacy in the Pelo]M)nnesc, where the 
last remnants of Frankish power, vVitli the 
(‘xce|)tion of the Venetian fortresses, fell 
into their liands between 1428 and 1430. 
However, on March 29th, 1430, Murad II. 
rediu:('d the fortress of Thessalonica, tlie 
old capital of tiie Lombard kingdom. 


in lli(^ task of resiibjugating 
tie' einirs of Asia. Minor, had 
aLvays pr()\a‘d an honour- 
abk‘ ally ol the liyzan tines. 
Manuel, therefore, displayed 
a considerable lack ot lore- 
sight in supjKu ting the cause 
of a r(‘b(‘l preti'iiding to be 
Prin('(‘ Mustafa, who had dis- 
aj)p(‘ar('d in 1402; again, on 
Mohammed’s death, in 1421, 
Manuel was j)eisuad(‘d by his 
son John (VUI.) to play oif 
this pseudo Mnstala against 
the youthful lu'ir, Murad 11. 
(1421 1451). The impostor 
was (U‘leat(‘d, and strangled 
in Adi ianople at the beginning 
of 1422. In June, 1422, Murad 
advanced upon C'onstantinojile 
with 50, ()()() men. The cai)ital, 


which for more than two cen- 
turies had served as a base 
for the Frankish conquests of 
Hellas. Under the name of 
Salonika it became hencefor- 
ward one of the first commer- 
cial ports and naval stations 
of 'fur key in Furope. After 
the fall of Thessalonica the 
emir sent his ])asha, Sinan, to 
subjugate Epirus. In that 
country C'arlo I. Tocco. the 

brother-in-law of Antonio, had 
died at Janina on July 4th, 
1429, leaving no h^gitiinate 

BAJAZET I ' which 

This Ottoman emperor ruled from had includccl 

i:is')to I KKi. He conquered Bill- Albania, Acamauia, Ithaca, 

garia and a great part of Asia /'in- i 

Minor, Macedonia, Servia, and ZacyiltllUS, Cephalleilia, aild 

Thessaly and was defeated by LcUCdtlia, WOllt tO llis IlOphcW 
Timur at Angora in the year 1402. .s, , 

Carlo II. (1429-1448), the son 


which li.'id made alliance with Mustafa, a of his brother Leonardo. How'ever, the 


revolted yoiingi'r brotlier ol the emir, was Turks took up the cause of Mtunnonc, an 

saved, tiiough Mustafa Iiimseli was do- ambitious illegitimate son of the dcceast'd, 

h'ati'd and supjiressed. The work of and forced Janina to surrender on October 

vengeaiue could now be begun, h'irst, the ()th, 1430, after a long siege. Carlo II. 

warlike Murad sent his \u/ir Turakhan to Tocco tliereiipon becanu^ tributary to the 

Thessalonicii, which was saved only by the emir for Kjiirus and Acarnania. Mean- 

help ol Venice. Andronicus ceded it to while, the Emperor John 

the republic in 1423 tor purchase-money VIII., who was in despair 

amounting to 50,000 ducats. However, the Turks **** Thessalonica, 

Turakhan then burst forth from Thessaly had hastened westward, to 

to expel from the Morea 'Fheodorc of make his submission to the Roman Church 

Misithra and the Wnetians, on whom he and to seek help from the co-religionists, 

flesired vengeance for Pietro Loredano’s To Murad’s tierce resentment his appeals 

destruction of the Turkish fleet at Gallipoli for help were again directed to Rome. Pope 

nil May 29th, 1416. 'Hie wall across the Eugenius IV. zealously urged a new scheme 

isthmus was stormed by the Janissaries for reunion, deceiving himself and others 

and destroyed on May 22nd, 1423. The with the hope that the brief and infrequent 

victors contented themselves with re- efforts of the \Ve3t to repel the followers 
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of the crescent would now culminate in a 
great enterprise for the final expulsion of 
the Turk. In view of the extremity of the 
danger, tlic project of union — in other 
words, submission — was now considered 
in full seriousness by the emj)eror and 
most of the prelates, including the 
oecumenical patriarch Josepli. 

The “ Florentinum,” the decree of union 
which was solemnly recited on July ()th, 
1439, in the cathedral of Florence, is of im- 
])ortanco in so far as it became the dogmatic 
basis lor the actual reunion of the Rutlu^n- 
ians, Roumanians, Armenians, Jacobites, 
Nestorians, and Maronites. Constantinople, 
however, held different 
views. Monks and laity 
alike decliiu'd toconhnu 
the convention which 
the im|)erial govern- 
ment and the hierarchy 
had conchuh^d. The 
latter were defeated in 
the une(|ual struggde 
against a national will, 
wliicli, though imj)otent 
in all else, was iin- 
j)lacal)ly obstinati^ on 
this ])articular j^oint of 
anti-Latinism. The 
agnx'ment of Floreiue 
was torn in pieces, and 
tlie church of vSt. Sophia 
was doomed to bc^coiue. 
a moscpie. 

In the spring of 1441 
the Turks devastated 
Lower Hungary as far 
as the Theiss, and also 
Slavonia and the district 
betw(‘en the Save and 
the Drave, Fortunately 
for (.'hristendom, Janos 
Hunyadi, who had Ix'en ap])ointe(l CouiM 
of Temesvar and Duk(‘ of Transylvania in 
1441 as a reward for feithful service, took 
up the su|)rcme cdrnnrind among the towns 
on the southern frontier. Among other 
exploits he defeated the Roumelian 
p . . Beglerbeg Kulle-Shahin in the 
spring of 1442 at Vasap on the 
Crusade Pope Eugenius had 

despatched earnest api)eals to 
the western princes calling for union and 
defensive measures. At the beginning 
of 1443 he issued a general circular, im- 
])Osing a tithe upon the Church for the 
Turkish war ; he also sent Cardinal 


A Ten 
Years* 
Peace 



Christoph of Corona to Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Albania to preach the Crusade. The 
mobilisation of the fleet was begun in 
Venice. However, the majority of the 
western princes viewed the enterprise with 
indifference ; exceptions were the Poles, 
W'allachians, and the lower 
classes in Hungary, who took up 
arms in every (luarter. In July, 
1443, the crusading army set out 
under King Wladislaw HI. of Poland and 
Hunyadi, accompanied by Cardinal Cesarini 
and the fugitive? Servian king Cieorge 
Brankovic, advanced through Servia, de- 
feated the Turks at Nish on November 3rd, 
reached Sofia, a n d 
crossed the j)lateau be- 
tween the Balkans and 
the Ichtiman Sredna 
(iora at Mirkovo, 
arriving finally at 
Zlatitza. The defeat of 
the Turks at Kunovitza 
on December 24th, 1443, 
brought about an 
Albanian rising under 
(icorge Kastriota, or 
Skanderbeg ; and in 
1444, in s|)ite of the 
cardinal’s o]4)osition, 
the Hungarians con- 
cluded a ten-years, 
p(‘ace with Murad at 
Szeged in, by the terms 
of which Wallachia, as a 
Turkish tributary state, 
fell to Hungary, Bulgaria 
was left to the Porte, and 
Servia was restored to 


Giuliano Cesarini to Hungary and Bishop 


Brankovic ; neither 
ONE OF THE TURKISH JANISSARIES j Hungarians 

A type of the soldiers whose fortitude and prowess , ,• ” i . 

were the qualities which went largely to the were lieiicetorward to 
building up of the power of the Ottoman Empire, D'Ulubc 

But in th(i meantime the j)a])al fleet 
under Luigi Lon^dano and Francesco 
Condolmieri had apj.carcd in the waters 
of the Levant ; the leaders sent letters 
adjuring the Hungarians to avail them- 
selves of this favourable 0|)j)ortunity. Per- 
suaded by the eloquence of Cesarini, the 
Hungarians broke the ])eace ; Murad, who 
had carried his army over the Hellespont 
in Genoese transj)orts, met them on the 
shore of the Iflack Sea. On November 
loth, 1444, was fought the battle of Varna, 
which after some initial success, resulted 
in a severe Christian defeat. King Wladis- 
law fell in a sudden charge upon the 
Janissaries, delivered out of jealousy of 
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Venetians 
Make Peace 
With Turks 


Hiinyadi ; Cesarini was killed in fiif^ht, and 
Hunyadi alone was able to conduct an 
')rderly ndnjat of his trooj)s across the 
Danube. Western Christianity was deeply 
humiliat(‘d. Tlui Emperor John VIII. 
attempted to make his ])eace with the 
emir by nutans of gifts ; the 
Venetians, in fear for their 
trade, concluded a special 
l)eace with the Turks on 
F('bniary 23rd, .144b. Constantiiui of 
Misithra aloia^ continued his resistance, 
and witli such success that h(' made a 
triiunphant advance* into ('entral (ir(‘ece, 
hoj>ing for Skan(lerl)(‘g’s help. The atten- 
tion of the latter was, how(‘ver, claimcHl 
by a war with Venie'e* ; 
apj)arently, the* Sig- 
noria was not ignorant 
of tlie revolt among 
tlu* Albanian chieftains 
t‘X('iti‘d by th('. 'I'lirks, 
as Skand(‘rbeg was in 
('losc^ relations with 
King A 1 t o n s o o f 
Na])les, till* (‘iK'iny of 
the Vh'netians. As 
.M)on as Miiiad found 
his hands Ire'i*, he hd't 
Ser(‘s in th(^ si)ring ol 
I44(>, at th(' aj'pe-al of 
Nerio 11. Ae'ciajnoli 
and his ge'iu'ial 'rura- 
khan in ('entral (iri‘(‘C(\ 
and set out to ('rnsh 
the bold Pah'eologns 
in till* Pelopomu'sc*. 

Constantiiu* otic r e d 
him Northe.rn Hellas r 'j gM-ii 

as the priia* ot the 


1446, the last bulwark of Hreek freedom 
fell into their hands. The whole of the 
Pelo])onnese lay oj)en ; with incalculable 
booty and 60,000 slaves of war, Murad 
returned to Thebes, whither Constantine 
andThomas had sent their j)leni])otentiariei 
in the sj)ring of 1447. Payment of 

a ]K)11 tax they secured the continuance 
of their ])recarious ])redominance in the 
Pelo])onnese. A year after this peace the 
Byzantine emperor, John VIII., died on 
October ijth, 1448, in the castle of Misi- 
thra, above the ruins of S})arta ; on 
January ()th, 1449, his son receivc^d the 
de})uties from tlu*. capital, wdio d(‘hvered 


to him the diadem 





ind pur[)le. With the 
(‘inir’s ])ermissi()n, tc 
secure which he had 
sent his conncilloi 
Phiantzes at the b(*- 
ginning of Deci-mber. 
C 0 Ji s t a 11 1 i n e XI. 
Di'agases, tlie last suc- 
cessor ol Const aiitiiu* 
the (ir(‘al, assumed 
the ('rown of 1 horns ot 
. the h'ast Roman 
^ Em])ire ; while his 


M n r 


brothers 'Pliomas and 
Di'inetrius divided the 
responsibilities of tlu* 
Pelo])oniiese, he sailed 
to Byzantium, on 
March T2th, in Cata- 
lonian ships. 'The em- 
peror was received 
with grc'at rejoicing 
in his new' state, whi('h 
was limited, as in the 
times of ancient 
I d THE CONSOLIDATOR OF OTTOMAN POWER (ireire, to lh(‘ ell 

Sultan MohainiiUHl II. was the great consolidator of 

Ortoinaii power in the middle of the fifteenth century, ^ n Oils Ol lIU (. .ISIU . 


am 


and in 1 
the empire 


M o r e a 
answi'red hy 
ing C'onstantiiu 
bassadors. among 
whom w'as the historian Chalkondyles. 
Th(^ battle beg.m, the last great effort 
of the Hellenes against the Asiatic b;ir- 
barians wht) wen* preparing, as afore- 
time under Xerxes, to rusli upon the 
l\‘loponnese. 

The Turks had now brought that most 
terrible of wt'stern inventions, artillery, 
to such perfection that the walls o{ 
the (irei'k towns could not hold out 
against them. For three das ^ tlu'ir 
cannon-balls breaclu'd the defences of the 
Hexamilion, and on December loth the 
Janissari(*s and vSerbs were sent forwTird 
to storm the breach ; on Decembei’ i4tli, 
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few 


ijtnrcd Const.'uitinople and established A 
there, reigning from 11.) 1 till llsl. , 

Ixutk 


days alter tlu* 
of \^nna, tlu* 
emir had again wrestl'd victory Irom tlu* 
grasp of the nolih* Hunyadi ot Hungary 
ill tlie three days’ battle of Kossovo on 
the Amsel, on October 17-19111, 144S. 
The P(>p(‘, Nicholas V., who was naturally 
timid, was so Icrrilicd by 
this defeat that he advised 
the Iluiigarians through 
his nuncio to n'lnain 
witliin their owm frontiers ; lu* urged that it 
was no longer Crcece, but Hungary, that 
w^as the biihvark against the Turk. 

King Stephen of Bosnia had already 
reverted to the Roman Church in the 
time of Eugenius IV’. ; Nicholas V. 


Hungary as the 
Bulwark 

Against the Turk 



THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST OF BYZANTIUM 

was chiefly busied in ()p])()sing the sect of to his powt'rfiil sim, Mohammed II. (l 45 ^” 
the Patarenes, who were in alliance with i4vSi), wlio asci'uded llie Ottoman tlirone 
th(' Turks. The monastic and secular at tlie age of tweiity-cme. The Duke of 
clergy, Imilding on the emir’s favour, Athens, Nerio II., also died in the same year 
sought to lay hands on the Church pro- as Murad. Mohammed II. had no intention 
[)erty of l^osnia ; at a later date the of allowing Attica to l<ill intt) the liamls of 
Bosnian— that is, the Slavonic — magnates the Venetians, wlu) had seized the island 
embraced Mohammedanism with enthu- of .ligina in the summer of 1451. For the 
siasm. Hut of Slavonic race also was the moment he sent to Athens the son of 
famous Christian hero, (leorge Kastriota, Antonio Acciajuoli, who Wiis living at the 
who had begun liis struggle against the sultan’s tamrl, and was receivial witli 
Turks in 1444, with the victory in th(‘ (‘nthusiasm by the orthodox poj)ulalion, 
[libra, and ke[)t tla* standard ot Iri'i'dom who lavonred tlu* ['in ks, 
hying in .Mbania lor twenty years with un- Mohamnu'd also solemnly reiu'wed the 
Inokmi courage and supported l)y the Pope. jdedges of ])eae(' and Iriimdship with 
4 'h(' sauK' Pop(' supported, with utmost Byzantium, as with other ]>(‘tt\ sfates. 



THE HiSlORIC TOWN OF THESSALONICA, THE MODERN SALONICA 


This ancinnt capital of the Lombards, famous in Scripture throug^h Paul s t'pistics to llie Thessalouiaus, scrvetl for 
more than two centuries as the base ofthe Frankish conquests of Hellas, and lell to the Turks, under Murad 11., in 1 DO. 

s\mi)athv and .sell-saci illei', the eourst^ W’hile, howt‘V(‘r, he was ociaipied in Asia 

oi the struggle lor Fhodt'S, and also with the subjugation of th(‘ vetiadoiy 

that tor the island ot (yprns. whi('h was Kmir Ibrahim ot Karaman, tin* h'anperor 

threatened by th(‘ Turks shortly afUa- ('onstantiiK* XI. Dragases ('oii('(‘iv'ed th(‘ 

wai'ds ; he phieefl half of the Fnaieh unhappy idcaa ot demanding twice t ht* ran- 

indulgi'iua' monev at the dis[)osal oi tlu* som offered l>y the Turks tor th(; Ot toman 

king of Cyjirus. Between 1454 and 1455 princt* llrkhan, who was tlien a prisoner in 

a (h'rman jiopular book was jirinttMl tor Constantinople. Tin* (iiand \hzir. ( ahph 

the first tim(‘ with the movabk* ty])es of Pasha, who betriended th<* (heeks, was 

the Mainz [hbh*, “ h'yn mammg d(‘r liorrified at tin* ])resumj)tuons lolly (*f 

eristenheit widd(‘r di(* durken ” (in the this dcmiand, whii'h th(‘ (ireek ambassador 

Hof imd Staatsbibliothek at Muriicli), an lirought to tli(‘camp ot Akshehii'. 

appeal to take the tiidd against the Turks MolLammed immediati'lyi'onchided piMi'e 
and to exterminate them. The pamplikd with th(^ ruler of Karaman and satistied 
is in direct connection with tlu' Cyj)riotc the Janissaries with monetaiy gifts, with 
indulgence. When Murad died, on Feb- the object of gaining freedom to conceii- 

ruary 5th 1451, he left a heritJige of war Irate the whole of his strength ujion 
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Constantinople. Making Adrianople his 200 auxiliary troops. In his following 
base of operations, he cut oh the revenues was the archbishop Leonard of Mitylcne, 
of the Strymon, now Vardar, which were who has left us an account of the siege 
destined for the maintenance of Urkhan. of the town. The festival of union, 
In the spring of 1452 he began the con- which was celebrated in the church of 
struction of a fortress at a spot where the St. Sophia on December 12th, 1452, 

Bosphorus is narrowest, its breadth being with prayers both for the Pope and 
oiily 55^ metres, and where a strong for the iiniate patriarch (hcgor, who 
, current, still known to the had been living in banishment since 

Ambassador reality a mere farce. The 

B^eVded^ carries ships from the Asiatic schismatic clergy were furious with the 
side to the i)romontory of Pier- emperor for his public adherence to the 
maion on the Pluropean side. It was here union ; the mob uttered curses on the 
in antiquity that Xerxes crossed with his uniates, and the harbour workmen drank 
army by the bridge of Mandrocles. to the destruction of the Popfe. The 
Opposite to Anadoli Hissar, previously archduke ” (high admiral and chief 
built by Bajazet upon the ruins of the of the artillery) Lukas Notaras, the 
Byzantine state i)rison, the “ Tow'ers of chief official of the helpless empire, 
Lethe,” rose the bastion with walls 25 feet represented the sentiments of true ortho- 
thick. and 60 feet high, known to the dox animosity with the words, ” We 
Turks as Boghaskessen, and to the Greeks would rather see the turban of Turkey 
as Laiinokof)ion — that is, decapitator. than the tiara of Rome in our city.” 
The possession of the two castles of Rumili With the excejUion of the Pope and 
and Anadoli Hissar 
enabled Moham- 
med to cut the 
communications of 
the Genoese and 
Venetians with 
their colonies in 
Pontus. The em- 
])eror’s protesta- 
tions and pro])Osals 
were totally disre- 
garded by the emir, 
who beheaded 
the second am- 
bassador, as he 
had threatened, 
and definitely 
declared war in 
June, 1452. 

Constantine XL 
now showed 
further inclination 
to union with the 
Latins ; however 
anxious he may 
have been to ac- 
comj)lish this pro- 
ject, he was unable 
to bend his people 
to his will. In May, 

1452, the Pope 

sent C a r d in a 1 __ _ 

Isidore, an enthusi some of the strange weapons of medi^^val warfare 

asf irallv natrintir Tl»ese old engfravings show the crude and clumsy character of mediaeval weapons. 1 and 2 
movable sheds for protection while undermining the walls, and 3 is a huge sling for 
Greek, as legate to throwing stones, while 4 is a portable stage for scaling. In 5 we see the battering-ram 
Ptxrvonf iitm XXT i f hi *>«si®8rcd endeavouring to counteract its blows, while the sixth illustration shows 

J3y^aiiLUiiii w 1 1 11 a great movable tower combining a variety of uses and carrying spearmen on the top. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE CRUSADES AND ARTILLERY OF THE MEDIAiVAL AGES 
In this old print we see, ready for action, some of the cv inbrous machines of war described on the opposite page. 


Alfonso the Noble of Aragon, Navarre, 
Naples, and Sicily, who was really 
furthering his own political ends, the 
only Christian powers who gave the 
(heek emi)eror any real help were the two 
republics of Genoa and Venice. They 
possessed an incalcnlal)le amount of public 
and private pro])erty in Galata, Pera, and 
the Pontic colonies. In Galata the (Genoese 
had strengthejied their fortifications a 
short time before, and had raised their 
long-famous tower. Tlicy and their colony 
of Ciiios sent two ships and 700 soldiers 
under Giovanni Longo of the Giustiniano 
family. So recently as Sej)tcmber loth, 
1451, the Venetians had renewed their 
commercial treaty with Mohammed ; hcMice 
the cTml)iguity of the instructions wliich 
they gave to J[acopo Loredano, the com- 
. mander of their fleet. 

Mighty Army No action was taken by 

of Fanatics Attacks .1 . , u ^ 

ConsUMiBople papal galleys 

w h 1 c h accompanied 
Jacopo Veniero, archbishop of Ragusa, 
from Porto Recanati as legate on April 28th. 

On March 23rd, 1453, the Emir Moham- 
med started from Adrianople. Qn April 
6th he was within half a mile of Constan- 
tinople with an army of 165,000 fanatics 
greedy for plunder. To this overwhelm- 
ing force the Greek emperor could oppose 


a total of only 4,()73 armed Grerks and 
some 2,000 foH'igners, iiu'luding G(‘noes(‘, 
Venetians, Cretans, Romans, and 
Spaniards. The sieg(‘ was In^gun forth- 
with ; its details have been transmittetl 
to us by a number of (‘ye-witnt'sses. 
Fourteen batteries on the land side and 
twelve lieavy guns at special points hurled 
stone cann()n-l)alls of even 500 pounds 
weight day and night u})on the city. A 
bold resistance was offered, in whicli the 
emj)eror liims(*lf was sj)ecially distin- 
guished, as also was Giustiniani with liis 
foreign troops, who worked incessantly 
to n‘|)air the bieaclies. Tlie colossal walls 
with their towers and breaches remain as 
evifleiice of the strength of the Pyzantiiu^ 
fortress, and ot tlu^ fury of th(‘ struggle 
which then raged about it. The (ierman 
Johann Grant, by driving countermines 
at the Egrikapu gate, forced tin* Turks 
to abandon their mining o])erations at the. 
Blacherrue gate in May. Many (ireeks, 
however, instead of bearing their part in 
the struggkj, consoled themselves with the 
prophecies of the monks, to the effect 
that the Turks would make their way into 
the city as far as the pillars of Constantine 
and would then be driven out of the town 
to the very borders of Persia by an angel 
from heaven. 
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WhiMi Mohamintnl was able to begin his ransom. According to an entry in the 

attacks from tlu; S(‘a side, from whieli the journal of the Venetian Barbaro, the 

(f reek lire had driven him for a time, the fate prisoners amounted to 60,000; the 

of the city was sealed. In the night of the plunder was valued at 300,000 ducats, 

2ist and 2211(1 ()1 A j)ril he dragged his ships and it became proverbial to account for 

over a roller-way across the isthmus from a man’s wealth by saying that he must 

Top-ha ik; on the Bosphorus to Kassim have been at the coiupiest of Constan- 

The Glorious Constantine rejected tinojile. ()n the morning ol May 30th, when 

Death proposal to surrender. Mohammed rode among the devastated 

Constantine On Tuesday, May 2()th, 1453, ruins of Constantine’s buildings, which 

the tremendous assault was had seen many a sjilendid century of time 

liegun at two o’clock at night. Sagan and had housed the glory of so many 

Pasha at last forc(‘d his way through a monarchs, he jiondered the line's of the 

bn^acli with his janissaric'S. (iiustiniani IVrsian })oet, “ Th(' spidc'f weaves her web 

was wounded and lied to a shij). ('on- in the emperor’s house, and the owl wakes 

slanliiK' XI. fell dead upon tiu' heaped-up the echoc's with her scream in the royal 

corpse's of his laithlul adherents. chamlu'is of Afrasiab (Samarkand).” 

His spk'iulid death, says (libbon, IS more 'I'lu' capture of Constanlinojile gave to 
glorious than tlu'. long jiiosperity of the the ('inir, Mohamnu'd IT., the key to the 

By/antine (';esars. Wlien his blood- Black Sea and tlu' Eastern Mediterranean, 

staiiual body was at length discovered, the The new monareh contented himsell 

Turks cut off tlu' head and brought it to with k'vyiug a [)oll ta.x on the conquered ; 

the ('inir. In tierce delight 
lu' orcK'i'ed it to l)e plac(‘d 
upon t hesummitof J ustinian’s 
bron/e pillar, and aftc'rwards 
sent it round to th(' governors 
of his Asiatic ])rovinc('s tor 
('xhibition. ('ardinal Isidoia' 
had tlu' ])r(‘S(‘nc(' ot mind to 
ex('hang(‘ his ])urpl(' robe foi 
tiu' uniform of a dead soldier ; 
he was thrown into prison, 
but aftc'i wards escap('d to the 
Morea and to V’enice, bringing 
to the W('St the first dc't ailed 
account of the event which 
was to exercis(' so vast an 
importance on tlu' history ol 
the world. Thousands had 
taken refuge in St. Sojdiia, 
the church which they had 
scorned as a means of spiritual 
salvation since* the union 
festival of the ])revious 
December. “If at that 
moment,” says a (iieek his- 
torian, “an angel had des- 
('ended from heaven and had 
('ommanded, ‘Accej)t the 
union of tlu* churches,’ they 
would have })referred falling 
into the hands of the Turks 
to surrender to Rome.” 

The massacre which broke 
out in the town and in tlu' 

(diurch was checked only by entry of mohammed ii. into Constantinople 

^ wx.i f liMf ‘ conqueror entered a city of slaughter, and the plunder was so enormous 

I IK (OnSKKiailoll null hr that it became proverbial to account for a man’s wealth by saying he had been 
living W('re of value hir their conquest of Constantinople. Amongst the slain was the Emperor. 
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THE FINAL CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

Ono of tho most moment otis events in history was the fall of the Byzantine Empire with the capitulation of Constantinople 
to Mohammed II., in May 1 ITj:). The Turks established themselves in the great capital of the Eastern Empire, and the 
Church of Holy Wisdom (St. Sophia) became a Mohammedan mosque: the Crescent had triumphed over the Cross. 


li(‘ (list) to draw tlu* (ircck 

prii'sthood into liis toils by (kTlarint;' lor 
tlu‘ anti-union |)arly and appointing; as 
j)atriai(’li Hit' orthodox (itainadios. ddie 
(‘luir was luMicad'orward sedulously eandul 
that llie rij^hts of j)r{‘vious emperors, 
es[)erially the eonhrmation of tlie |)ali lareh 
^ in ot'fK'e, should nauain in his 

Corruphon is casc I here was 

of Byzantine i i i 

Officialdom fXissibility ot ail inv(‘sti- 

tiire <|uarrel. I feneetorwaro 
the patriart'h was ol)h|.;ed to buy his j)osi- 
tioii from the emir, and shortly atterwards 
from th(* (dii(d olTu'ials of tlu* empire as 
well, at a high rat(' of jmrehase. Mohamm(‘d 
the (;oiu|U(‘ror transformed the temple 
of the Holy Wisdom (St. Sophiii) into a 
praying- house of th(‘ servants of Allah. 

The new }iatriMiTh was given the second 
best church, that of the ajiostles, as liis 
patriarchion ; however, this was jmlled 
down two years later, and the memorial 
column of the mighty emjiire-fouiuler 
was aftci wards erected on the site. It was 
not until ibo6 that the Phanarists - ?.c., 
Christians in Phanar, the Greek quarter 
of the Golden Horn — were able tf) make 
the modest church of St. (ieorge their 
religious centre. The families from Trebi- 
zond, Kassa, Amastris, and other place's, 
who settled liere soon formed a pluto- 


crac'y, and, as bankiMS, became indis|)ens- 
able to till' Ottoman gov iM inni'iit , whiidiwas 
always in want ol inoiK'V 'PIk' Phanarists 
obtaiiu'd tlu* most [irodiudivi' jiosts, and 
tlu'ir daughtiMS lu'caira' inthumtial in th(‘ 
harems ot tlu' Si'iaglio and of th(' 'rurkish 
gramU'cs. 'Tlu' higlu'r sj'iiritual and sei'ular 
classes of (ireek socTdy ('iided by making 
common (ause lor mutual ])rolit with 
their MoliamiiKHlan inastias, with the 
object of plundeiing th(‘ Ghiislian layahs. 

It lH‘cam(‘ usual lor (ireeks from (k)n- 
stantinopk', Smyrna, th(‘ lk‘loj)onn(‘S(‘, 
and the islands to oc('U|)y th(‘ bishops’ 
throiu'S in the 'rurkish Ihnpiri' and to 
throng the monasterii's ol Mount Athos. 
The Phanarioti* c lergy were bound by 
no national ties to Ihc'ir p('oj)le, and 
were olten entirely out of syiujiathy 
with the inhabitants ot their dioc'esc'S 
in hhiropc' and Asia. 'Phis 
ec('l(*siastic.al and secular 


Greeks and 
Moslems make 


^ ^ suiiri'inacv cl (ii'ecTs ovei 

Common Cause , 0 ,■{ , 

Slavs, Kournanians, and 

Arabs gradually cmgc'ndc'n'd d(‘c*p hatred, 
and was the cause* of the* intric'ate linguistic 
and ecclc'siastical ca)mj)lications whic h still 
exert a confusing and embittering infliK'iic'e 
ujKJii the national questions and struggles 
of the Ikalkan state's. Hencx'forward. 
the Greek clergy in every fpiartei 
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preferred siding with the Ottomans to 
accepting the tutelage of the Pope ; for 
them the sultan’s rule eventually proved 
more tolerable and more profitable than, 
for instance, the hated government of the 
Venetians, who desired to enchain soul 
as well as body. Mohammed also sum- 
moned the Archbishop of Armenia from 
™ Brusa to Constantinople and 

Europe’s him patriarch ; from 


, ... that date numerous Armenian 

immigrants streamed into 
Constantinople. The news of the great 
Turkish victory over the Christian 
dogs ” soon ri^ached every country in 
the East. The Emir Mohammed had 
now success on his side, and prestige has 
always counted for more with the East 
than with the West. Western Europe, 
however, biu'st into loud lamentation over 
the heavy loss which Christendom had 
suffered. The literature of this century 
resounds with threnodies or songs of woe 
upon the fall of the eternal city. With 
twenty or thirty thousand warriors and 
a few shi])s, Christian Europe might have 
brought salvation ; but now the banner 
of the Cross had bowed before the sacred 
standard of Mohammed. 

Retribution was jiaidtothe full. For two 
centuries the West trembled before the 


increasing financial difficulties, and. the 
commercial interests which they valued 
above everything decided the question. ^ 
Genoa tilso attemjited to enter into rela- 
tions with the emir, and in Naples, 
Florence and Milan men rejoiced openly 
at the embarrassment of the lagoon city. 
The remainder of Western Europe re- 
mained inactive. No one, indeed, confessed 
to inaction ; on the contrary, official 
announcements were made by all tlje 
princes of their readiness to help in driving 
out the Turk. With the exception of 
Hungary, Alfonso of Portugi^l alone mani- 
fested any serious intent ; but his attempts 
at relief were interrupted by the North 
African Moorish states of Fez and Ceuta. 
The mournful news reached Rome from 
Cyprus and Rhodes that a Turkish fleet 
of fifty-six sail had attacked Moncastro in 
the Black Sea, surprised Sebastopol, raided 
Kassa, Sudak, and Balaclava, and de- 
vastated the coast of the Crimea. 

Nicholas V. issued invitations for a peace 
conference at Rome. On Augtist 3ot]i, 
1454, Venice, Milan, and Florence there 

concluded a twenty-five years’ league 

_ , for securing the safety of 

their states. This peace 

r ik A i marks the true renais- 
of the Arta . . , . 

sauce of art and science 


MohainnuKlan rulers on the Bosphorus. 
'I'he oaiiiost news of the fall of Eastern 
Rom(‘ and the bloody end of tlie bravest 
of the Pakeologi was received at Venice 
on June iqlh. On June 2olh the signoria 
imparted it to the Pope, who was deeply 
shocked and at once sent out legates to 
try and secure ]’)eacc among the Italian 
states, which were torn by internecine 
conflict. On vSc|)teinber 30th, Nicholas V. 
issued a great appeal for a new Crusade, and 
in 1454 the Reichstag of Ofen a})pointed 
Hunyadi coinmaiider-in-chief. On the 
other hand, the Venetian Bartolommeo 


Marcello concluded a ])eace on April 
l8th, 1454, with the “ ruler of the faith- 


Appeal 
For a New 
Crusade 


fill,” which became the basis 
of all subsequent relations 
between Venice and the Porte. 
Tlie first article of this disgrace- 


ful convention ran thus : ” Between the 


Emir Mohammed and the Signoria of 
Venice exists peace and friendship now 
as formerly.” Yet the emir had executed 
the Venetian Bailo in Constantinople, 
and was holding 500 Venetian subjects 
as prisoners. But the consideration of 
their warlike neighbours in Italy, their 


in Italy. Together with his Crusade 
preachers, Nicholas V. had sent out a 
band of emissaries and messengers pro- 
vided with considerable sums to all 
the countries in Europe and Asia which 
the Ottomans had subdued, with orders to 
discover the manuscripts carried from Con- 
stantinople and to buy them up at any price. 

Pope Calixtus III. issued a new 
Crusade Bull on May 15th, 1455. The 
order of the Minorites worked miracles of 
eloquence as Crusade preachers ; in par- 
ticular,' Capistrano and Heinrich Kalteiscn 
of Coblenz succeeded in gathering and 
exciting the masses of the people. 
Charles VII. of France absolutely forbade 
meetings in his country, and retained 
the crusading fleet for service against 
England. Burgundy embezzled the funds 
for the Crusade, Alfonso of Naples misused 
the papal fleet for an expedition against 
Genoa ; and in 1455 King Christian 
of Denmark and Norway plundered the 
cathedral sacristy of Roskilde of the 
“Turkish offerings” given by the pious. 
In vain did Calixtus order that the angelus 
should summon all Christians at midday 
to prayer against their hereditary foe. 
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EASTERN 
EUROPE TO 
THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


THE SHINING OF THE CRESCENT 

OTTOMAN POWER AT ITS ZENITH 

THE GREAT AGE OF SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT 

IWIOHAMMED II. was confirmed in his the aged Ca|)istran() also succuinhed on 
resolution to act on the aggressive by October 2jrd at Illolc, on the Danube, 
observing the fruitless endeavours of the the most beautiful town of Sarmatia. 

Holy P'ather to induce the European The complete indifference of the Wes- 
nationalities to unite for the rejnilse of tern i)owers obliged the Pope in December, 
Islam. With true foresight the Ottoman I45f>, to apply for help against the Turks 
ruler recognised that Hunyadi and Skan- to the Christian king of Ethiojiia, to the 
tlerbeg were his most dangerous opponents. Christians in Syria, Georgia, 

In July, 1455, he conquen'd the well- ^'**^ *^ . and Persia, even to Uz. in Hasan, 

fortified Servian mining town of Novoberdo the chieftain of the Tui ko- 

vilh all its treasures. In Krushevatz, 0111 he ^ mans of the Whitt' Earn. The 

western Morava, he established a foundry Turks had coiujuered Servia without 
in which his workmen, including German, dilhculty after the death of the despot 
Hungarian, Italian, and other Christians, (ieorg Brankovic on December 24th, 1457. 
were busied day and night in casting Helene, a daughter of Thomas Paheologus, 
heavy guns for the siege of Belgrade, and the widow of his son La/ar, who had 
Careful war organisation of this kind, died at Hu* end of January, 145^, had 
.'Xtending even to the smallest details and surrendered the country as a pajial lief in 
the most remote contingencies, was at that the hope of thereby securing its safidy. 
time unprecedented in the West. The whole of the ])eople rose against this 

Belgrade had been invested since June, juesumption ; they would rather throw 
1456 ; the courage of the besieged was be- themselves into tlu* arms of the Turks than 
ginning to fail by the time that “ the three attempt to i)urcluise tlu' entirely unreliable 
Johns "approached. Hunyadi, Capistrano, support of the Latin West at the. price of 
and the papal legate Carvajal advanced at their ancestral faith. Albania and Bosnia 
the head of an army consisting mainly were soon to shan,* the same fate, 
of ill-armed citizens, peasants, moid<s. In lk)snia private and sectarian feuds and 
hermits, and students, with a few (icrman dissensions wen* raging alik(; in the ruling 
men-at-arms and three hundred Poles, house which inclined to Rome, and among 
On July 14th, 1456, they reached (ireek the magnates and the anti-Roman 
Weissenburg. Carvajal had failed t,o Paferiiu^, whosci sympathies were Turkish, 
reconcile the Emperor Frederic III. with The king Stefan Thomashevic paid for his 
King Ladislaus Posthumus of Hungary, double dealing towards King Matthias of 
The Hungarian nobility themselves stood Hungary and Mohammed in 1458 under 
aloof. The troops, however, inflamed by the executioner’s axe in 14b 5 ; thirty 
the inspiring eloquence of thousand young Bosnians wen) incorjx)!*- 
r^?'‘w°**** Capistrano, broke the Turk- ated with the Janissaries. In vain did 
of Christianity harrier of shij)s in the Stefan’s nudher Katherina bequeath her 
reserve Danube after a murderous lost country to the a])ostolic chair, 
conflict of five hours’ duration. A bold Hunyadi’s son, Matthias Corvinus, con- 
sortie gained some breathing space for the quered Jaicze on October ist, 1463, but 
besieged ; the emir himself was wounded, could not prevent the adv^ance of the 
Belgrade, the outpost of Christianity, was Turks to the mountain passes of Herze- 
y|;saved, but Servia was lost. A fearful epi- govina and Montenegro, and the victory 
demic decimated the army and carried off of Islam in 1464. The Franciscans were 
the heroic Hunyadi on August nth, 1456 ; the sole shelter and refuge for the 
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Papal Fleet 
Defeats 
the Turks 


Christians v/lio rcmainod in Bosnia under 
decrees of toleration and tlie letter of pro- 
tection issued by Mohammed. 

In Albania, notwithstanding the treach- 
ery of the jealous leaders of liis warlike 
mountain ])eo|)le, the heroic s])irit of 
Skand(‘rbeg ofha'ed a most tenacious 
resistance ; in the autumn of 1457 he 
gained a bloody victory over 
th(^ army of Isabeg in the 
Tomornitza. At the; same time 
the paj)al tl(vt under I.odovico 
Scaramjh d(‘l(‘ati;d tli(‘ Turks at Met(‘lino. 
l>iil in th(‘ summei of i45(S the Mon'a and 
Attica wer(‘‘ oveirun and (levastat(‘d by 
MohamnK'd’s wild troops ; Athens fell 
into the hands of tlu^ d'urks in June, as 
did ('orinth on August bth. In tliat n^gion 
d'nrakhan was summoned by the; d(^sj)ots 
t)f 1h(^ Mon'a, d'homas and IkaiKdrius 
Ik'dic'ologus, to cjU(‘ll iLii Albanian revolt ; 
in 1455 and 1454 h(^ def(^ati‘d the Alba- 
nians in a. S(*ii(‘s of bloody ('ngag(‘m(‘nts. 

'I'lu' “ des])ols ” now l('lt tlie coiKpuTor's 
power. A (piarrel b(;gan between tlie 
J)uke of AtluMis and F)artolommeo (‘onta- 
rini, who Ik'd to Stamboul. 'FIk; emir tla'ii 
ri'soKa'd to make a clean sweep. Omar 
Pasha, th(' son of Turakhan, marclu'd 
into Atlu'us in |\ine, I45(), while a great 
famiiK' wast('d tlu' land and a conu't a])- 
})alled the inhabitants; two years lati'f the 
Acr()j)olis snrreiKk'R'd, as wt' liave related. 
After the massac’res in the Pelo])onnese 
the emir himsi'lf a])p('ared in Athc'ns in 
th(' last w<'('ks of August witli a brilliant 
following at the imitation of liis pasha. 
Though his arrival marked the beginning 
of lour ('('ntnries of si'rvitude, Ju' ])rove(l 
mor(' merciful than X('rxes or Mardoniiis in 
days of old. His admiration of the archi- 
tecture and situation of tlu' city is related 
by his nattering biographer Kritobulos. 

However, tlu' jubilation of the (in'cks at 
the retirement of the Roman clergy from 
the Latin ('hinali of the Parthenon was 
premature. Wlu'ii Mohammed revisited the 
city in the autumn of I4()0, 
he transformed tlie Parthe- 
non into a mosque, in anger 
at the re])eati'd revolts of the 
inhabitants. In 1438 the duke was spared, 
but he was executed at Thebes in the next 
year for treachery. His sons were placed 
in the Janissary lifeguard. His widow, a 
daughter of the dvnast Demetrius of 
Morea, was given in marriage to the former 
Protovestiariiis Cieorge Amoirutzis, who 
had betrayed to the sultan in I4()i the 


Parthenon 
Becomes a 
Mosque 


Great Comnenus,’' David of Trebizond. 
Athens was no longer a name of importance 
in Euro])e. 

In 1462 the Ottomans began the sub- 
jugation of Wallachia, wliosc tyranni- 
cal prince, the Cliristian Voivode Vlad 
— Vladislav IV., nicknamed Drakul— Jiad 
roused the sultan's anger by tlie treacher- 
ous destruction of a Turkisdi army under 
Hama Zenevisi Pasha. Mohammed's 
j)unitive cani})aign led him through that 
aj^palling oak forest wlu're for two niik's 
the army maredu'd past the 20,000 I'urkish 
and Bulgarian ('or|)st's wliich Vlad had 
imjialed in I4bi. Vlad Drakul took refuga' 
with Matthias Corvinus, who ki'pt him 
und(‘r strict guard, siiu'e, the fugitive had 
plotti'd for the betrayal of his protector 
to the emir. His brother Radul, a. hostage 
of Mohamnu'd, obtaiiu'd th(' jiower in 


Mantua ; 

A Rapid 
Succession 
of Disasters 


Wallrndiia inuh'r 'rurkish supremacy. 

During the six yt'ars of his iiontificatt^ 
(1438 1464) Pius il. (.pjieus vSilviiis) had 
worked incessantly to raise a geiu'ial 
crusade. So ('arly as Ocloln'r ijth, 1438, 
he had issued a vigorous bull inviting the 
(liristian princi's to a council ot war at 
but the French cardinals o]>- 
])os(‘d him both ])ublicly and 
privati'ly. King Lewis XL ot 
L'ranct' not only retained tlu' 
crusad(^ tithes for his own 
jauqioses, but would not allow Duke 
Philip of Burgundy to perform his jaomisi' 
to the’Poj)e. In r43(j Fredi'iic HI. had 
reci'ived the crown of Matthias ('or\'inus 
from the magnati's ol Hungary. At the 
Nuremberg Reiclistag, tlu' k'gati', ('ardinal 
Bessarion, stro\’e in ^’ain to heal the bleach 
between tlu.' em])eror and LIungary. 

Disasters soon ociairred in rapid suc- 
cession. Tlu' island of Lemnos, which 
belonged to the (ionoesi; family of 
(iattilusi(),had been betrayc'd by the Greeks 
to the Turkish fleet in the sjiring of 143b. 
In September, 1462, Lesbos also hll into 
tlic power of Mohamnu'd 11 . On ManT 
7th, 1461, Thomas, tlu^ dethroiu'd despot 
of the Morea, arrived in Rome by wa^’ of 
Corfu ; his brother Demetrius had sul.)- 
mitted to tlie emir at the end of May, 
1460, and had given him liis daughter in 
marriage ; he died in 1470 as a monk at 
Adrianople. The daughter of Thomas, 
the Princess Zoe, married in 1472 the Grand 
Prince Ivan HI. Vassilievitch of Moscow, 
thereby ])lacing her claims in the hands of 
Russia. Ivan adopted a new coat-of-arms 
for Russia, the two-headed eagk*, which 
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may be seen to-day in the Kremlin at 
Moscow, and sent an ambassador to 
Stamboul, naturally to no purpose. 
Andreas, recognised as titular despot of 
the Morea by Po])e Paul II. in 1465, the last 
male descendant of the royal house of the 
Pahieologi, in ordtu* to relieve his financial 
difficulties, sold his rights to the French 
king Charles VIII. in 1494, and becpieathed 
them on his death on April 7, 1502, to the 
Spanish rulers Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In the summer and autumn of i4()i the 
princijiality of Sinope and the em])ire of 
Tn'bizoiid fell into the hands of the 
Ottomans. Argos was lost on Ajiril 3rd, 
I4()3, and the whole of Ilosnia in the 
summer. Ragiisa was thiMi jdaced in a 
highly dangerous position. The Poj)e 
projected and actually carried out an 
altt‘mj)t to coinert the emir himself, 
holding out as an induciaiu'nt the posses- 
sion ()1 th(i whole of th(‘ l^last. At liuigth, 
on July i()th, 14^3), the Po])e/s zealous 
efforts W('r(‘ U'waided by tli(‘ recoiu'ilia- 
tion of tin' em[u‘ror with th(‘ king of 
Umigarv. A ('oiua'iition was (‘xaa'uted in 
X'ieima-Neustadt , wlii('h rec'ognisiMl the 
CoiA’ini as kings si) long as their ianiily 
, should continue, while secairing 
ir ^ till' su('c*'ssion to the Hai)sburgs 

Unreahsed Matthias should Umvc do 

^ ('hildrc'ii. About this time VTnice 

and Hungar\' concluded an offensive and 
defiMisive alliaiui'. upon which Skand<‘rbeg 
n'Oju'iied host ilit ies in Albania. Milan and 
till' h'lorentiiu'S stood aloof, wati'hing the 
W'lU'tian disastiMs with malii'ious jov. 
.V h'lorentine (liionich'r even u-lates 
tliat his eountiA'nieii intercejited Venetian 
letti'is and handed them to tin* emir. In 
\aiii (lid (lie Pope attempt to da/zh' the 
Moren tines with a stujiendous jilan 
lor the partition of Turkey, the hist of 
thi' iiiaiiv siil)se(juenl jii’ojects ol th(‘ 
kind whic'li have (ontiniK'd to our own 
tinu's. Wduii the crusading army in 
AiK'ona grew tired ot waiting and dis- 
band(‘d, thus Jl. dii'd in siglit oi tlie 
Waietian gallex s his life’s ob)ect unrealised, 
on August 14th, 14()4. 

His suc('e^sor, tlie Venetian Pietro 
Harbo, Paul II., resumed his ])redecessor’s 
task with vigour. Of jiressing importance 
was tlK‘ relief of the bold Skandfubeg 
in his fortiX'SS of Kriija, or Croja. In th(i 
event, the Turks were defeated in 1466 
and 1467, their leader Balabaii killt‘d, 
and Kruja saved. Hut on January 17th, 
1408. Skanderbeg succumbed to the effects 


of a fever at Alassio at the age of sixty. 
Christianity had suffered no severer loss 
since the death of Hunyadi and C'api- 
strano. “ They liave lost their sword and 
their shield 1 ” cried Mohammed II. in 
joy. The Albanian army was dispersed, 
and the upi)er -uud wealthier classes of 
the Albanian poiiulation acct‘i)ted Mo- 
„ . hammedanism, while the lower 

as^Nav^aT ancestors of the 

Conflueror, '“"‘''T'' Catlu.lic C.Iu'gOS |.!T- 
terred to retire to the hte ot 
shc])herds and kle])hts, or brigands, in 
tlie inaccessiblt' mountain ranges. 

Hetween t 4()5 and 141 >8 the Venetians 
had gained some siu'cess in (ireek waters 
under Sigismondo Malatesta, who died in 
i 4()8, Vettore ('ajiello, who dii'd in 141)7, 
and Niccolo da Canale. To the eiiergi'tic 
emir this wiis but a stimulus to raise his 
ileet to. the invincible ])ower whiili it 
attained in T4f){). His crews inclndi'd the 
most cajiable simiiumi of the age, Ji‘ws and 
Creeks, (‘sjiecially the so-calli‘d Stratiotes, 
who tin'll sia'vi'd as iiK'iTenaries all ovin* 
Juirojie. MohainuK'd started for Crei'i'i^ in 
1470 at the head of an army ot 100,000 
men, whili; his admiral Mahmud Pasha, co- 
operated with a ilec't of threi‘ Imiidn'd 
sail. On July 12th, Ni'gropont ('halcis 
in Kubd'a - -h'll after a desjaa'atii resist- 
ance. lM)rtunately foi* ('hristendom, thi' 
Turkoman jiiinca' Uzun Hasan (ii'ati'd 
a diversion in Asia whiih dre^w off the 
main body ot 1h(i 'i'nrkish fona's, lor tin* 
Ottoman ( avaliy had comj)l('t(‘ly overrnn 
Croatia to tlu* \'('ry bordtns ot Stvria 
a.nd ( arinlhia. 

( )n I line 24th, 1471, tin* lanious “ gc'iieral 
Christian assembly” was ojxnu'd at Katis- 
bon under llii‘ ])residen( y of the enij)(‘ior. 
Message's of disaster and appi'als toi' helj) 
rang in tin' c'lnpeioi’s t'ars more, impoi- 
tunately than (!ver befoRf. In vain did the 
papal legate stiive to heal the (jiiaiia*! 
l)etween the brothers of the hons('. oi Wit- 
telsbac'h ; in vain did tin; Vi'iietian ambas- 
sadors mak(‘ glowing promise's; in vain was 
it resolved to send eni- 

r* j r*?u**V ^ -I bassies of pi'ace to Poland 

End of the Council , ,, ' .,1 i,> , 

, „ . and Hungary. Iheseltish 

of Ratisbon . , . . ... 

])Oint of view from wliK li 

the lethargic emj)eror l)e.‘gan the negotia- 
tions for lielj) against ther Turks and im- 
perial retorm unfort unateily decided the 
attitude of thei jirine es of the ein])ire*. (>jm- 
pared with the; great hopes built u])on it, the 
assembly came to a miserable cone lusion. 
Pope Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) also hope;d 
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to secure a general federation of the 
European powers for exclusive action 
against the Turks. But on November 
iStli, 1472, died the noble Bessarion, the 
life and soul of the movement for resistance 
within the Curia. He, togetlier with famous 
(Greeks, like Chalkond*yles, Laskaris, 
Argyropulos, and Caza, had done their 
. work as missioners of (ireek life, 

MissiOAcrs . i. ‘ 1 1 


L*f * It I ^^'^-lual centres in Italy wh('nc(^ 
I e in ay humanist movcMiient sprang. 

For the moment, howeva^r, d(‘fe;i.t followed 
defeat. Disj)utes broke out betw('en the 
Venetians and the cardinal-admiral ( arasa, 
although their united fleet had won vic- 
tories at Satalia and Smyrna. 

On July 2f)th, 147J, tlu^ lion-lieart(*d 
Mohammed had criisiuHl the Persian ruler 
Uzun Hasan at I'lM jan and was now j)ress- 
ing uj)on his eiuunic'S in Albania, on the 
Adriatic, and on the Danube' front ie'i*. A 
fruitless victory was gainc'd by Stefan 
the (ireat, th(‘ Voivode* of Medelavia, at 
Kae'ova on January 4th, 1475, ove'r 
siij)erie)r numbe'rs of the* eiu'iny. In Jnne^ 
the* (ienoese ce)le)ny e)f Kassa in the ('rimea 
lell into 'rurkisli hands ; in I47<S Mediam- 
me'el 11. a])pc)inted the Tartar Mengh 
(iiray as Khan e)f the* ('riine'a. e)f the ne)rth 
coast of Pe)ntiis, and of 'Fartaiy Minor, 
unele'r Tui kish supremacy. Lepante) anel 
f.eukas were* vige>re)usly assatiltc'el in May, 
1477. In Albania, Kruja the* capital, e)n 
June 13th, 1471^, Shabljak, Ale'ssie), and 
l)rivaste) were caj)tureel by the* Turks, 
whe) re'peated tlu'ir ele'vastating incursie)ns 
into the Austrian Alps. The* Venetian 
Re[)ublie', elexastateel lyy a fe*arful pesti- 
lence, then came te) the inoine*nte)us itso- 
lutie)!! te) give U]) the* ble)ody struggle, 
te) surrender Albania, ]uil)(i*a, anel 
l.emne)s, but to save* their Levant com- 
merce. At tliis |)rice‘ Venice* conchuK'el 
])eace with the sultan thre)ugh (iie)- 
vanni Dario on January 25th, I47e). 
1'he conqueror, however, die! not remain 

„ quiescent. Leonarde) HI. 

The Horrors mV i . i. 4 i 

r .c m 11 f 'vas driven out ol Leu- 
of the FaII 1 • .1 r 

, n* * bas in tlie summer of 1470. 

o ran o offered renewed resist- 

ance from May to July, 1480, under Pierre 
d’Aubusson, grand master of the order of 
St. John. lEit on August nth. Otranto in 
Apulia fell into the hands of the unbe- 
lievers amid the horrors of dreadful car- 
nage. This news came upon Christendom 
like a bolt from the blue. In the midst 
of hurried preparations for resistance the 

2qq8 


news arrived of the death of Mohammed II., 
the mighty conqueror who had terrorised 
the whole of Europe for a full generation. 
He died on May 3rd, 1481, at Ankyron, 
near Hunkiar Chairi, between Gebsc and 
Herake in Asia Minor. Here, centuries 
before, Constantine the (ireat, who founded 
the city whicli Mohammed captured, 
had breathed his last. (3h September 
loth, Otranto was recovered by the 
cardinal legate Fregoso and King Ferrante 
of Naples. 

It is difficult to form an estimate from 
a VV(‘stern standpoint of the character of 
Mohammed II. and of his importance to 
Turkish history. When this sultan ex- 
])ire(l in the midst of his army, he had 
i iiled th(* Ottoman Empire for thirty years, 
and was nearly fifty three yt*ars of age. 
Tlu* accounts of contenq)()rary historians 
conc(*rning him are colourc'd either by 
grovelling admiration of his personality 
or by hatred and abhorrence of the misei y 
which he, above all men, brought uj)on 
Christendom. The cruelties ])raclis('d by 
his troops in Austria can hardly have met 
with his ap|)roval, la'sultingas they did in a 
us(*less expenditure of force, and the horrors 
. ..w , of Otranto so disgusted him 

Impen.! Murder h,; ^.xccutecltlie pasha 
upper e rcsp()nsil)l(; for their com- 

mission. But in order to 
secun* himself in undisturbed iiossession of 
the throne he murdered his brother at his 
mother’s breast, and added an enactment 
upon fratricide*- to the legal code* of 
Kanunnarm'h, supporting it by the maxim 
of the Koran, “ Disorder is more* ruinous 
than murder.” 

After his victory he erected in Stamboul 
the mosque of Ayub, the jirophet’s 
standard-bearer, wherein all sultans were 
henceforward girded with the sword of 
Omar. He constructed a countless 
number of buildings, chietly through his 
architect Christobulos. His greatest 
architectural work, the Mehmedieh, dis- 
plays in its interior the words of the 
prophet in letters of gold : “ Ye shall 

conquer Constantinople ; happy the prince 
and the army who shall achieve this.” 
Mosques, hospitals, caravanserais, lunatic- 
asylums, libraries, fountains, and the old 
Serai were completed or begun at his 
command. 

He wrote poems under the name 
of Auni, the ready helper. Ottoman 
poetry previous to the conquest of Con- 
stantinople had been dominated by 
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mysticism and didactic tendencies. Mo- 
hammed II. begins the series of poets of 
conquest ; as his contemporary appears 
tlie oculist Sheichi with a romantic love 
epic, “ Khosrev and Shirin,’' which was 
merely an imitation from the Persian. 
Murad II., who had retired to live a life 
of contemplation at Magnesia, or Manissa, 
on the Sipylos, was in the habit of holding 
gatherings twice a week of the “ knights 
of intellect,” and rewarding them liberally : 
he als(^ made at- 
tempts at verse 
composition. The 
conquest of Con- 
st ar.tinople by 
Mohammed II. 

^ave the empire 
and the art of 
j)oetrv a s(‘cure 
l)asis. Among tlu' 
swarm of poets 
wh(^ surrounded 
the a r t i s t i (' 
sultan wt‘re two 
poetesses, Z(‘inel) 
and Mihri, who 
dedicated th<‘ir 
divans, or colhv- 
tions of poems, 
to th(' sultan. 

The comjueroi 
was the foundei 
of numerous 
schools, and kept 
such Pi'rsian and 
Indian S(diolars 
in his ])ay as 
Khoja I ihan and 
jami. Hajaz('t II. 
followed this ex- 
ample. He, like 
his brother Djtan 
and Prince Kor- 
kud, whose end 
was no less tragic, 
occupied himself 
with art and 
p o e t r y . T h c 
Bajazet, or pigecjii mosque, in Stamboul, 
vvith its s})lendid forecourt, remains 
one ot the finest monuments of Otto- 
man archit(‘cture. Before the battle of 
Jenishehir, Djem, who had been previously 
victorious at Brusa, proposed to Bajazet 
that they should divide the em])ire as 
brothers. Bajazet replied with the 
Arabian verse: “The king’s sword 
cleaves the ties of blood ; the sultan 



THE MOSQUE OF THE PROPHET’S STANDARD-BEARER 
The famous mosque of Ayub, the Prophet’s stamlard-bearci , was 
erected at Stamboul by Mohammed II. after his conquest of Con- 
stantinople, and here henceforward each successive sultan girded on 
the sword of Omar. It is an excellent example of Ottoman architecture. 


has no kinship even with his brothers.” 
Selim I., Suleiman the Great, and Selim 
II. followed this example, conquered 
kingdoms, and cherished the Muses amid 
all their cruelties. Mention must also be 
made at this point of the sheikh Vefasade. 
His dominant personality and his character 
of the old Roman type made him typical 
of the sages who adorned this period of 
Mohammed 11 . m his lime occurred the 
hrst installation of a j^oet laureate in the 
person of Safi, 
wlio was ('om- 
missioiied t<' pro- 
duce yearly lhrci‘ 
Kassidc (poems 
oil special sub- 
jects), at the l)e- 
giiming of S[)ring 
and at the two 
f e s 1 iv a 1 s o f 
Beiram. It must 
1k‘ said that the 
skilful manag(‘- 
meiit of rliynn^ 
and metre v'as 
the first eou- 
sidcration with 
the Oft om a u 
poet, h'orm was 
to hi m m o r e 
important than 
content, maniK'i 
I h a n 111 a 1 1 c i , 
description than 
f (‘cling; his 
j)oi‘tieal to Jins 
were d(‘ rived 
ehictly from the 
Arabs, flu* sjiiril 
and lionn* ol the 
d(‘S(‘rt . 

Aftei' th(‘ death 
o f Mohammed 
II., two dangers 
threat(‘ned llu' 
'ruikish l'mij)ii(‘ 
— ri'volt on th(‘ 
part of the janis- 
saries and internal disruption. l>oth of 
th(‘.se were overcome by Bajazet II. (KpSx 
1512). To the janissaries lie mad(^ ricdi 
jMX-sents ; indeed, the presents given to 
these praitorian guards rose at every 
change in the succession, until their 
delivery three centuries later brought 
about a financial crisis. Prince Djem, on 
the other hand, was lor a long time a 
source of fear ancl anxiety to the sultan 
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in the hands of his enemies. Beaten at 
Jenishehir on June 20th, 1481, he fled 
from Konia to Cairo ; defeated at Koiiia 
with Kasimbe;:^ of Karaman in the S))ring 
of 1482, he took refuge with the knights 
of Rhodes, on J uly 2^^rd ; in return for an 
annual subsidy of 45,000 ducats from Tur- 
key, they kept him confined at Rousillon, a 

"The GrandTurk” commandcry of the order 

„ . on the Klione ; after rel)- 

a Prisoner o i i ^ 

i« the Vatican 

at L(*. 1 uy. All the ])rine(*s 
of hhiro|)e rivalh^d one another in their 
efforts to get the “ (irand Turk ” into their 
|)ower. (in Marcli t:]th, 148(), tlie prince, 
famous, like his brother, as a poet, enten^d 
the Vatican as a ])risoner in honourable 
confinement. On Ih'bruary 24th, 1495, he 
dic‘d at Naples, aftia' Pope Alexander VI. 
had bei'ii comj)ell(‘d to hand him over to 
('harl(‘S VI li. of h'raiua^ H(' was ])re- 
sumed to have died trom j)oison adinini- 
sterc'd to him in koine by the PojK', wlio 
was paid by !'*'ajaz(‘t for this sca vice. 

l-taja/(‘t’s court had now Ihh'ouu^ tlu‘ 
arena of the dijiloinatists of Europe. 
Embassies and ])roj)osals for conventions 
had rej)la('(‘d tlu^ sword. Tlu‘ six Italian 
])ow(‘rs W(‘r(‘ th(‘ cliicd rivals for tlu; sul- 
tan’s fa\'()ur ; they did not slirink uj)on 
occasion from (‘ni])loying the lu'lp of the 
infidels to procuii' tli(‘ di'stniction of 
their (diristian opj)oneiits. W'liili' Jhijazet 
coiujuered Kilia and Akjerman, two im- 
portant points in Molda\ia, and while Uw. 
lunpiM'oi’ Kiedeiic 111. was embroik'd with 
Matthias ('orvinus in tnrtlu'r disjnites 
u))on th(‘ su('('t‘ssion alter the death ot 
the King ot Hungary on A|)ril ()th, T4()o, 
S|)ain coiKpiered (iianada in 141)2, and 
was ('onse(|uentl\’ able to interfere inde- 
pendently in the course of Juiropean 
affairs. A short tiiiu* ])reviously, King 
Ferrante I. ol Najiles had secret ly sup- 
j)orted the Moors against the Sj)aniards. 
He now' concluded juxice with Spain, 
from whose liarbour of Palos the Pope’s 
great compatriot. Columbus, 

e ]j.^4 sailed to the discovca v of 

Expelled 1 1 t c 1 

„ « . a luwv world. Iminessed bv 

these events, the sultan sent 
the Poj)e th(‘ sacred -lance of Longinus 
as a most valuable present. The decri'O of 
the Grand Inquisitor Torquemada of March 
41st, I4()2, ex])elled 300,000 Jews from 
S|)ain ; they wore hospitably received by 
Bajazet, wiio .settled them in ('onstanti- 
nople, Salonica, vSmyrna, and AU’ppo. 
Froiu their great centres of refuge the 
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Spanioles, or Sephardim, rose to positions 
of high honour and woalth, even as 
diplomatists in the service of the Porte, 
and were therein surpassed only by 
Greeks, Armenians, and I.evantines. 

On March 31st, 1495, a holy league was 
concluded by Venice, Ferdinand and 
Isabella of S]:)ain, Maximilian I., Lodovico 
il Moro, and the Po])e for the protection 
of Christianity against the Turks. None 
the less, several Hungarian towns in 
Bosnia wore conquered in 141/). In 1497 
the Turks, Tartars, and Wallachians burst 
into Poland, dev^astating the land far and 
wide from Lemberg and Przthnysl to 
Banezug. (_)ii August 26th, 1499, fell 
Lepanto, the only possession remaining 
to Vcaiico on tlu‘ (iulf of ('orinth. Start- 
ing Iroin Bosnia the Turks devastatcxl the 
Venetian continent to the neighbourhood 
of Vic(‘nza. 1 'h(‘ coasts of Southern 
Italy wore plundered ; in August, 1500, 
llu‘ Veiuitians lost Modon, Navarino, nnd 
Koron in tin* Morcxi. In vain did Ah'xan- 
der VI. issue a great jubilee indulgence. 

Ben(‘d(‘tto P(‘saro succiH'dc'd in n’concpK^r- 
ing dCgiiia ; tow^ards the (Mid of thesauK^ 
year, Cephallenia ; Alessio in 1501, and 
,, . _ Santa Maura (Lenkas) in 1502; 

but in ISO! Durazzo w^as lost, 
the Fruits 1 ^ ’ 

, o as also WMI.S Butrmto in 1502. 

01 Peace \ r ' .11 c ' ^ 

Venice^ w'as ieai)ing the Iriiits 

of her fornuM' car(‘l(‘ss ])oac^(‘ ])oli('y ; under 
tlu‘ joace of OctolxM' ()th, 1505, she w’as 
obliged to redurn Santa Maura. Hungary, 
which had accomjdished nothing sa\'(‘ a 
few' marauding raids upon Turkish terri- 
tory, had ('oiu'luded a se\aMi yc'ars’ armis- 
tice on Oc'tobcM' 2()th. 'I'hc* Hol\' Roman 
hhiipire w'as not c'vcmi ablc^ to collect thc‘ 
“ common pcMiny ” W'hich had bcuMi voted 
at repeated diets. In vain did the 
humanist Jakob Winqdieling of Strassburg 
com])lain in 1505 in his “ I^pitome 
rcM'um (iermaniearum ” of the decay of the 
em|)iio, the selfishness of the ]uinces, and 
the advanc'c' of the Turks. Fifty years 
before Hans Rosenbliit had uttered an 
emphatic wxirning in “ The Turk’s Car- 
nival Play ” : “ Our master the Turk is 
rich and strong, and is very reverent to 
his God, so that He su])])orts him, and all 
his affairs })rosper. \\diatever he has 
begun has turned out according to his 
desire.” 

The last years of Sultan Bajazet w'ere 
troubled by disturl)ances within the em- 
]nre and revolts excited by his sons. The 
Janissaries, wdio had placed him on the 



CONTEMPORARY PLAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN THE YEAR I.ViO 
This plan, published in Ven ccabout the year shows the city as it was two trcncrations after the Ottoman Conquest. 


tliroiK'. liiiii to al)(li(';ili‘ on April 

25111, 1512. in la\'()ur ol his lliird son, Sclini. 

Srliiu I (1512 -1520), an inijK'iious and 
warlike ('liara('t(T, rex'ivt'd the ])lans oi 
Mohammed 11 ., and thri'ah'iu'd ('hris- 
lianit\' with death and (h'stnietion. Alter 
•])oisonin^^ his fa.ther Hajaz(‘t, two brothers, 
and hv(‘ 'nephews, Ik* bnill a ])owi‘rlul 
ileet ot 5(>o sad ; eoiKpKMvd tla* .Shah 
Ismail ol Piasia at Khaldyran on August 
2/)rd, T514. alter arousin^^ him to li^ht on 
d'urkish soil by the capture and murder 
ot' 40.000 Shiit(‘s ; eon(|uered AriiK'nia, 
th(‘ west ol Asei b('ijan, Kurdistan, and 
]\Ie<opotamia ; and in 1510 ox'erthrew, in 
Syria and PalestiiK' tlu^ ]ni/.^dity kin^Mloms 
ot the ]''j;y|»tian Mamidukes, with which 
his lather liad l)t*(*n un.abhi to roj)e. 

Afti'r the battle of Heliopolis lie 
marelu'd into ('airo on January 2f>th, 
1517. Tuman Tl. Hey, the last of the 
Ihii jites. was taken ])ris()n(‘r, and executed 
on A])ril 13th. Selim had the most 
b(‘autiful marble jiillars of the citadel 
broken out and taken to Stamboul. 
('airo was n^duced to the ]X)sition of a 
]>rovincial town. The riclu'st merchants 
emigrated to Constantinojde. Sc*lim, be- 
ing recognised as ])rotector by Mecca and 
Medina, forcMal the last descendant of tlie 
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Abbassid ('aliphs, Mula\’a.kkil, to surr(Mid(‘r 
his rights of su|)ri‘ma(\v, that lu* might 
himself thus become ('aliph ; that is, the 
s|)iritual and ttanjioral h(‘ad ot all the 
followcMs ot Islam. His jiosition as such 
was riM'ognisc'd luather by tin* IVasiaii 
Shiit(‘S nor by th(‘. ta,nati('al Arabs ol the 
sacred ('ities, who n'gardi'd llnar SlHiei'l 
as their s])iritual h(‘ad and as related to the 
])ro})het. At the time, howexa'i, the ('vent 
impli(*(l the liiglu'st limit ol jxiwer in the 
Idist. 

yVlgiers had also falhai into Turkish 
liaiuls. The towns on the Italian sea- 
board weie nowharried bytlu' d(‘S('ents ot 
the Turkish (orsairs. In Hungary tin' 
Turkish |)roblem had gu'own more a('ut(‘ 
than eye!' belon*. ( arniola, Styria, ( ariii- 
thia, and Austria lay opcai to 1 'urkish 
attacks. At th(i ]>eace congn‘ss of ('am- 
brai in 1517 tla* Ihuperor Maximilian I. 
proposc'd a (hdailed s('h(*m(! tor the par- 
tition of Turkey to the monarchs, by th(^ 
ado])tion of which their differences might 
be settled with tluj utmost ]>rotit to all 
concerned. At tlu; imperial di(;t in Augs- 
burg, in 1518, th(! crusad(‘ of L(‘o X. was 
aj)])roved. Nothing was doing however. 

* Hut a few yeais and two main outposts 
of Christendom fell into the hands of the 
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Suleiman's 
Revenge on the 
Knights of St. John 


Ottomans- Hclgrade on Au|;(ust 29th. 
1521, and Rhodes on December 21st, 1522. 
Si^iim’s son, tin; f,doiious Suleiman, had 
ascended (Ik^ throne. Jn Jionour of his 
father lie built the s])lendid Selimij(‘ 
rp(;S(]ue on the filth hill of Stamboul, and 
placed llie followin^^ inscription on the 
warrior king’s grave; : “ Here rests Selim, 
the terror ol the 
world ; yet his body 
alone* is lie*re‘, his heart 
is still in battle.” He* 
avenged ujion the Knights of St. John 
the; ele*leat which the conejueror e)f Hyzaii- 
tium had suffeivd be'fein* RheKle s, in i4<Se) ; 
afte*r a lie‘re)ic de‘fe*nce‘ and a six meinths’ 
siege* the* streuig island-fortress 1 (* 11 . A seni 
e)f I)je‘m, wheun Suleini.'in lounel in Rhoeles, 
was strangled. 'Die* inhabi- 
tants ol lh<*'sland inigrate'd in 
15J7 to the* barre*n Malta 
which Cliailcs pre*se‘nte*el 
te) tlie-in, the* PeijK* eeinlirining 
Ihe-ir posse*ssiou. 

Similarly, in Ihe* ease* eef 
b»e‘lgraele*, Suleimaii ave*ngcel 
the le’pulsc which Meehamme'd 
II. had sutfeTe-el the'i'e* in I45() 
bv hi*' cajituie* e)f the* 
luileepe* tU'luble'd with 
imagining his ” rieU’is 
waste*rs ” aheaely 
Mie'ima. A (ie'rman ballael eel 
1522 ele*j)icts the* te*rre)r whieh 
the*n pe*i\'aele*d the* Holy 
Reiman Riujiiie*: “ 'I'he* furieuis 
'I'lirk has late*ly hremght great 
fe)i(*cs inte) llungar\', lias e)\e*r- 
e eMiie* (iie'ck \\’cisse*nbuig, anel 
the*re‘e)n he* j»liele‘S himse*lt. 
hhom Hungary he h.is ejuie'kly 
anel lightly ente*rt*d .Austria in the* light eil 
elay ; Bavaria is his for the* taking ; thene e* 
he* pre'sse's emwarel, anel may seiem eome* tei 
the Rhine*, leir which e*ause we* h.ave* nei 
pe*ace neir resi. Our e'arele*ssiu*ss and 
se'llishue'ss, emr preuiel elistrust, hate, e*nvv, 
and jealemsv against emr neighbemrs, these 
it is that give* the* Turk his victeu les.” 

In truth, in 1522, the Turks had alivaely 
devastate'el a part e)f Hungary and were 
meelitating an incursiem inte) Leiwer Austria 
and Havana.. Me*heined Bey hael occupioel 
Wallachia ; in May he ravageel tlie wlmle 
of the Karst to Friuli, and sat de»wn betore 
Laibaedi. The Venetians made no effort 
upon the loss of Rhodes ; they remained 
se>ciire in Candia. Francis I., “ the most 
Christian king of France/* actually so^’ght 
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THE GREAT SULEIMAN 

Uiul«‘r tins j;n*atost of all sultans 
tl>o Ottoman power reached its 
zenith. While he ruled “ sword 
and pen were never dry,” for he 
fosteied the arts as keenly as he 
fouj;ht “ the infidels ” His was the 
Augustan a^e of Ottoman history. 


an alliance with the sultan against the 
emperor. The noble oligarchy in Hungary 
were not indisposed to accept the Grand 
Turk as th(*ir ruler. John Zapolya, count 
of Zi})s and voivode of Transylvania, at- 
tem])ted to secure the Hungarian throne 
with the .sultan’s hel]). Peterwardein on the 
Danube was cajitured by the Grand Vizir. 

Then on August 29th, 1526, followed 
th(* decisive battle in the plain of Mohacs, 
where the Christian army with its king 
was deh'ated after a heroic struggle. 
J.ewis TI. himself, the last Jagiello ruler of 
Hungary, was drowned in a swamp while 
in flight. Two thousand heads were placed 
on j)ikes before the grand master’s tent. 
Four thousand ]^risoners were massacred, 
()f(‘n was reduced to ashes, and the land 
was ravagf'd as far as Raab 
and ” the Etzelburg ” (iran. 
Zapolya, who had done liom- 
age to tin; sultan on his 
knees, reci'ivt'd the crown of 
the country from Ofen to 
Stuhlweissenburg, and was 
crowiu*d at the latter town 
on Nov(*mbt*r iith. King 
Io*rdinand, the brother-in-law 
of Hk; falU'ii Ltwls, was 
(*lect(‘d king of Hungary at 
Pressburg on D(‘i'(*m])(*r ibth ; 
the day ol Mohacs thus be- 
came the birthday of the 
Aust ro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Hciicetorward all the eiu'inies 
of the Fmpf'ior (diaries V. 
and of King Ferdinand W(*re 
on the side ol the Turks and 
Zapolya. Evt*n tin; dukes 
William and Lewis of Bavaria 
(*ntered into secret n(*gotia- 
tions with tlu* (hand Turk in regard to 
their claims to Bohemia. 

The sultan forthwith sent the following 
intimation to King Ferdinand in an oj.en 
lett(*r : “ W’ith i\*ference to the loss of our 
crown, you may fully (*xpect that W(; shall 
visit you at Vienna shortly 
with thirteen kingdoms, and 
bring the most miserable death 
that we can devise upon all your 
Tlu* advance of the Turks and 
the fact that a Turkish fleet was cruising 
olf Sicily expedited the conclusion of entire 
peace between the Emperor Charles V. 
and the Poj)e at Barcelona on June 29th, 
1529, two months after the dispersal of the 
diet of Speyer. Francis I. had also made 
peace with the emperor at Cambrai, though 


Emperor 
and Pope 
at Peace 
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lie remained in sec ret ( ommunic ation vvitli sings of victory ovcm' the arch enemy in 

tlu^ “Lead of all lords, the* dis])enser of his jK)ems and satires (1529). “Awake, my 

erowns to the monarehs ol tlu; eartli, the heart, my mind, and my good cheer, help 

shadow ol (lod o\'<‘r holli worlds.” me? to praise; the* man at arms as is his due ; 

ill 152.S Zapolya was torced to adopt Iiis knightly de(‘fls liave been |)ertormed 

I leiii V. the son of IhaiK is, as the successor in Austria, even at Viemna in the city.” 

to Iliingaiv. On S(*pte*ml)(;r 21st tlie* Turks Luther, e)n the; e)the*r hand, in his table 
appeared be-lore; Vienna. Their army was talk anel in his “ army sermon against the 

25o,(Kjo strong, ejrciijiying Turks” in 1321), often use-d language 

A Quarter ol a (>iK-tnipme*nts anel which can be e*\plaine‘el einly as prompteel 

A ***t*'v-'**^*^* 23,000 tents, ( oiint Nikolaus by the eleejust desj)air at the disunion 

ttac lenna oj rule*rs and the* sle)vv- pre^gress ol 

nrbs.anflburntanddismantled thecastl(‘on the* evangelie'al me)ve*nie*nt. “The Vene- 

tlir Kahleiiberg. With the eouiage* ol d(*s- tians.” says Luther, “ have* done i^e)thingot 

|)aii he cst.iblished himscll in th(*('ity with a note; they are not warriors, but iK*])j)er 

gaiiisonot 12.000 men. 'The* impe-rial armv bags. Had (ie*rman\' a master, we could 

\'oled by the diet ol Speyoi and the* Proteis- e*asily re*sist the* rurk, but the; Pa})ists arc 

taiits (<aisist«“d ol loo hoise and 14 com- our weirst e‘ne*niie‘S, anel woulel rathe*!' see 

j)ani('s ol inlanti\'. ^^•t. lieepK'iit sortie*s (ie*rmany laiel waste. The* Pa})ists will say 

weie made* and h\(‘ \igoions assaults that the* Turk has ce)me be;cause of my 

lepiilscd. Suleiman had swoi n to take* te-ae liing, that (iod has se'iit him to scourge 

no lest in. til the* j)ra\e*r ol the* j)rophe*t (ie*rmany bee*ause Luther anel his doctrine 

was de*h\e*i(*d liom the* lowe'r ot Ste*phan’s is not roote‘el out. Hut I we)iilel rather 

(liiiieh; ne*\'e*i the*ie*ss. on ()ctol)e*r 13th ha\’e the* Turks as e‘iiemies (.s/V) than the 

want of snpplie*s, unla\'oiirable* we‘athe*r. Spaniards as jireitectors. As the Peipe 

and elissatislac'tion among the |anissaiie*s has robbe*el us be*fore eif e)ur money with 

oblige'd him le) laise* the* sie*ge. his inelulge'iu'e* in the name e)f the Turkish 

'The* wa\e* ot ad\’aneing d'urkish j)e)we*r war,soalse>fe)re)urme)neywilltheTurkele- 
had be*e*n l)ioke*iMipon the* walls ol \'ie*nna. ve)ur us, le)llowing the Pope’s 

Hilt lliingaiv’ iem:iine*d in the* sultan’s example. Se) may our dear 

hainls, he*ld 111 h*udal t<*nnre* bv Zapolya. . laird Je'susPhrist help us and 

'The* \'ene*tiaiis haste*iie*d to se*nd assurance's * ^ strike both Peijieand Turk to 

ol their goodwill to the suit ill anel the* the greiunel.” Luther, howe*ver, does ex|)re‘ss 

\'oi\-ode*, to whom the*\ had elone* geioel ])atrie)tic sentiments, 'fe) him the Turks 

se*i\ie(* as sj)H*s. Aideel by he* re*hgions are /M>piiliis ira' Dei. chilelreii of wrath, 

conliiNieni m (ieimaiiw Kasii b(*g ('arrie*d se*r\'ants of the* elevil : he utte*rs enijihatic 

d(*\astat ion thioiigh Aiistii.i, as elid Zaj)o- warnings against ajieistasy to Islam, cheers 

lya with the* Wallachiaiis thiough Moravia the e'ourageenis, and eamseiles the prisoners, 

anel Silesia. Ke'sistance* was elh'ie'd by an In sharp language he* peiints the* contrast 

(* e'liipiie* anel the* torces e)t be*twe*e*n 'rurkish eliscipline anel (ierman 

( hai le*s \’.. amounting in .ill to 30, eieie) nu*n. lawle*ssne‘ss. Hut the jionit of elisiiute; 

('le'nie*nt \’ll. se*nt nie)ne*\ and his ne*phe*w among the* (diristiaiis cemtinually re*curs : 

lIip|>ohto eh'i Me*elie'i. One e* again the* “ Te) go to Turke\' is te) ge) te) the ele*vil ; te) 

Mohamme'dan aelwine e* was broke*n be*lore* remain unele*r the* Peipe is to fall inte) hell.” 

(liins, whie h was he*re)ie all\’ ele*le*?ule'd by At length a jH’ace* was patched up between 
Niklas luiishil/. trom August e)th te) 2Sth. the* sultan and the emperor in the summer 
L 3 ,) 2 - Ihit the* uiijH'iial armv elispe*rseel e)t 133 ). Suleiman einployeel this breath- 
LutKer Advises Wlu'u Feielinaners iug-spae'c to cre)ss the Eu])hrates and to 

the People notto settle ace'ounts with the Persians. He 

Resist the Turks ^ ^J^pdiim captureel Tebriz, Tauris, and Hagdad, 

Paslia, the* Ciranel \’i/.ir in- returning in triumj)h in yanuary, 1336. 

terruiiteel him with the worels : “Has he do the year 1335 belong the “capitula- 

inade* jH'ace with Martin Lutlu'r?” Jaither’s tions ” concluded between Francis I. and 

altitude towarils the lurkish (i'iiua*e i*^ ri*- the Porte, which served as a basis for all 

inarkalile. Luther ad\ ised tlu* pi*oj>h' not to later conv('ntions of the kind with other 

give lu'Ij) against the I in ks, “seeing that the nations, with a special reference to F" ranee, 

ddiik is ten tiini'S clevi*rer and more pious the nation that was always on friendly 

th.'in our princes.” Hans Sachs, the enthu- terms and most favourably treated. These 

siastk' poet of the Reformation, re})ea^edly agreements secured free trade for the 
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Turks in France and for the “ Franks ” common enemy,’' and struck commemora" 
in all Turkish countries. They formed the tive medals with the inscrij)tioii, “ Non 
point of dei)artiire for the principle of contra hdem, sed contru Carolmn.” Ih^ 
consular jurisdiction, provided for the and the Venetian republic contributed so 
great question of the holy places, and large a sum for the sultan’s lielp that thv' 
stipulated for a kind of protectorate over latter boasted that the king of France was 
the Latin (Catholic) subjects of the (irand more profitable to him than all other 
Turk, on which the modern French p ^ tributaries. With tears 

“protectorate” is based. r Ferdinand of 

It was in order to alleviate the miseries Austria i)egged for help 

of the prisoners of war and to clieck tlie ^ ^ ^ ^ from the. Ihotestants at 

enormous growth of })iracy, that Charles V. Begensburg. Suleiman marclual through 
undertook his famous exjiedition against Hungary in 1542, capturing Valpo, Siclos, 
Tunis in 15^5. (loletta was conquered, Fiinfkircheii, Craii.Tata, aiul Stuhlweissen- 

maiiy guns were taken as booty, including burg, while Jn'i dinand had only 4,000 nu'ii 
cannons stamjn'd with tlu' Frencli lilies, witli which to oppose him. 

20, 000 Christian slaves were set free, and M(‘anwliil(‘ Kliairi'ddin Barbarossa had 
Muley Hasan was allowed to hold Tunis fruit Kssly besieg('d ('orfii in i5/)7, but had 



THE HARBOUR AND TOWN OF RHODES AT THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
Tliis ancient island fortress was besieg^ed in vain by Sultan Bajazet in 1 Imh; but when Suleininn came to the lie 

soon avenged the defeat by taking Rhodes, after a defence of six months by the Knights of St. John, Decembci, I .'>1:2. 


as a bed of tin* S[)anish crown. Charles V, 
contem]dated the compu'st of Algiius 
— ca])turedin i5of) and 1509 by Ferdinan^l 
the C'atholic with Oran and Biigia, but lost 
by Barbarossa to Horuk in 1515 — an<l 
even Constantinople. But after the 
death of Zapolya, on Julv 21st, 1540, 


Hungary 
as a Turkish 
Province 


Suleiman made almost the 
wliolc of Hungary a Turk- 
ish j)ro\'ince in Sej)tember, 
1541, and the ex|)edition of 


Charles to the African coast failed utterly. 


as a great storm (dthcr shattered Ids ships 
or drove them scattered ujioii tin; Sj)anish 


coast. 


Francis I. loudly ])roclaimed his delight 
at the emperor’s misfortune, congratulated 
the sultan on “ the overthrow of their 


coiKpKU'ed Xaxos, Tinos, and Seriplios, as 
also ('ast(‘lnu()\'o in Dalmatia in 15. and 
had foH'ed Vimic'e, under an agri'emi'iit ol 
October 2nd, 1540, to cedt' Malvasia, 
Xa])oli di Romania, Nadiu, and I'raua. 
He. now land(‘d with tlu* 'I'lirkisli Ih'ct at 
Reggio in ('alabria, d(‘vastatcd tli(‘ coast, 
joined th(‘ Frencli fleet at 'J'oiilon, and 
won a \a('lory at Xizza on Aiigiisl 2o(l), 
1544, the last refuge of tlie Diilo' of 
Savoy. 

At tin* sam(‘ time Suleiman Faslia, the 
goviM'iior of lig\'pt, was sj)r(‘adiijg terror 
(!V(m to the Indian (kean, wlif-rc' he ('on- 
quered tin* Portuguese, cajitured the town 
of Dill, and subdiu‘d tlui Arab j)rin('es on 
the coast of the R(‘.d Sea.. l'h(‘ years 154 ^^ 
1547 saw tin* death of four ol the most 
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men of tli(; ])(‘iio(l -P'rancis I., 
Henry VIII., Lnllnr, and Kliaireddiii 

Maroarossn. ICv’en in liis tomb on the right 
bank of tlit* Hosj)horiis at Heshik Tash 
this great sea heio was the example and 
the gnifling star of his sneeessors. After 
thevit toryol tin* old rorsair ( hieftain over 
Andrea Hoiia at Preveza in 15. jH, the war 
. t]<‘ets and j)irat('S of the 
« I nrks wen* in:ist(*rs ol th(‘ 

weep e MeditcnaiH'an. Whih* Man- 

Mediterranean , , . 

lire ot Saxony gav(‘ up the 
towns ol Met/, 'Foul, and \'(‘rdim to 

Ileiiiy II. ol h' ranee in 1552, King Imm- 

dinaiid sent an enibas^x’ to tin* (amp oi 
Sultan Suleiman at Amasia, in Asia Minoi'. 
Kog(‘r Ascham, th'* Kngli'^h ambassador 
(‘f tli(‘ time, sa\’s ol the iMCiieh king, that 
in ordei to do IIk* eni|)eror a niisehiel 
he was 1 ‘eadv to sell his soul simultaneously 
to Protestants and Papists, to tin* Tm k 
and to the d('\'il. 'Ihoiigh not insj)ired 
with the spiiil ol Maehia\'elli. v<‘t well 
ae(|uainled with the learning ol the rc- 
naissanee, h'eidiuand’s ambassador. Angitu' 
(ihiselin ol Ihisbeck. set out lor Amasia 
ill 1555* oiil\' did h(‘ bi iiig ba<'k Irom 

Pt'tsii do('umentar\' jirool ol an armistiei^ 
with th(‘ “gloiious and splendid” eon- 
(|ueroi, but with this t'lnbassv is also 
('omieeted the dlsro\('i\' ol the MifUii- 
incn/imi Ainyyaiiit’iL “the (pKam ol 
inset ipt ions,” noai liuslu'ck in .Angola, 
W'hieh le(| to a re\'i\Ml ot interest in 
anti(|uities, paleog, apliw epigiaph\'. and 
numismaties in lht‘ NW'st. 'riu' same 
ambassador also brought tlu* tulip bulb 
and the ehh'i-tree to hairope. 

Pesid(’s th(' lour long Latin ietters 
O'porliug uj)on liis mission, he sent a 
d( spal('h to the (unpiuor ('ontaining a “ pro- 
posal as to “ the possibility ol waging a 
eontinued ('onlliet with th • hereditiirv 
emunv ol tlu' ( luistian iiami* and blood, 
taking the held without dismav and 
seeming vietoiy." This pamphlid displays 
rmkish militaiN’ disiuplnu’ in the lust and 

Tragedies ia 
TurkiaK Court "'"'f 

of Splendour " ,<'<’n<anis iiiiincnnis 

suggestions lor im]>rove- 
meiit. A eentiiry was to elapse belore 
this sec'd eould ln‘ar fruit. The Roman 
enip(‘ror ol tht' ( human n. it ion ('onld 
not, as siK'h, send (unissarie^ to die Poin-. 
situ'e 111' swore in Jiis eoronation oath 
to wage eternal war with thi' inlidels ; 
it was possible for him onh’ as king of 
Hungary b» send anibasvidors to the 
joob 


Turk. A permanent German embassy 
could no more be maintained in ('onstanti- 
noplc than a German colony. 

Husbeck gives a full description of the 
court life and court si)lcndour, and also of 
the horrible domestic tragixlies which 
stained Suleiman’s imperial purjde wuth 
blood. For the 1 >ve of his Russian con- 
sort Roxalana, Khurrem Sultana, the 
sultan saerifici'd Mustafa, the first son of 
his first marriagi' in 1553, and Mustafa’s 
little son, Ibrahim. feliangir committed 
suicide upon his brother’s corjise laTore 
his eru(‘l lather’s eyes. As the younger 
brotJier Haja/et revolti'd against Sl'lim IT, 
Roxalana’s elf lest son, he was forced to 
llei* to Persia in I5bi. The .sultan’s 
myrmidons caught him at the Shah’s 
court, and strangled him with liis four sons. 

In the summer ot 15()5 the Maltiise order 
ri'jiulsed a strong Turkish attack. The 
better to si'curi' the safety ol the order, 
th(' grand masti'r Jean l^irisot de la 
X’alette foundi'd the town of Vali'tta in 


I3()(), which wuis iiu reased liy later addi- 
tions to a fortress ol lirst-rati' im|)ortance. 
Hut till' campaign begun by the Knijicror 
^ - Maximilian II. wuth bo, 000 

iu r t t'ame to a miserable end. 

l)rave Zrinyi 
sacritice himself in S/igetvar in 
I5()(). Alter his luuoic death this outpost 
lell on Septi'inber 7th, and (ivula, the. 
caj)ital ol tlie county of Heke, was lost w'ith 
the surrounding ti'rritory. 

Hut before the fall of S/igetvar the lion 
whose roar had long so affrighted Christian- 
ity had j)assed awuiy on S(‘])tembi'r 5th. 
Suleiman II. had brougdit the Ottoman 
banpire to the zenith of its ]tow’er and 
spKmdour. At tlii' sanu* time Ismail had 
established the jMiw'er of Persia bv the con- 
solidation ol the state, Siegmund II. had 
secured Poland’s greatness and }n*os])erity, 
Ivan the Terrible had laid the foundation 


ot Russian greatness by the conquest ot 
Astrachan three dangerous neighbours 
and contemporaries. Hut Suleiman the 
Magnilicent undoubtedly lakes ])recedence 
ol these as a ruler both in wuir and peace. 
In his reign originated the proverb: 
” Treasures in Hindustan, wusdom in 
France, splendour in the house of Osman.” 

I nder this greatest of all sultans a 
golden age bi'gan for Turkish scholarship 
and poetry. The l\'ric poet Baki made his 
appearance. Fazli wrote his allegorical 
mystical epic “ Rose and Nightingale.” 
Khalil was lue-eminent in elegiac poetr\'. 
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Ji'lili, Fikii, Siiniri who diofl in 1561, and 
espec ially the fertile; Jjiniii, tninslated and 
exj)ounrIr(l the inastei |)i(Tes of Persian 
po(;try. ICniri, ( hiali, and Yahia were 
their rivals. 'J'Jie fahh; and the animal 
<*pir eaine into fashion, as did 1]i(* writers 
of historic'al ej)i('< Shahnam(;ji ; they were 
( ns'ilois and defenders ef fame. Sheikh 
Ibrahim flalebi ('omposed the; second lef^al 
code, Miilteka iil Huliur. a nOi^dous, j)()lit- 
icul, and military code cjf civil and 
(liminal law. 'Ihc* Ilumaymi nameh (the 
emj)erors’ book) ol Ali V(‘issi (.Mi i-W’asi) 
is an nnsiii'passed model ol d'nrkish pios(\ 
hirdnsi the Lon/^c so called to avoid eon- 
liisicm with his ^leat name-sake*, c'omposc*d 
tile Suleiman iiamc'h, a collection ol 
Iv.'isleiii talc-s ancl lei^c-iids. h'amons, too, 
.'lie* the perlormaiiees o| the Kliatlat, that 
is, tla* cali/^oaj)his(s IMieikef, Hasan 
bJfeiidi, and Kaialiissar. Sultan Siilc-iman 
liimsc'll fell behind a “ divan ” midc*r the 
name ol .Mnhibbi —that is, the* kindly lover. 

1 ndei his inlc* swoi’d and ju-ii were nevei' 
di\-. Messa,ea*s ol vic toiv altenialc'd with 
son,L;s, and intc-lh'ct nal liv'alry outshone* 
tin* ti'ophies ol captured wea|)ons. Ihis 
was the Augustan a^^c* ol Ottoman liistoiy. 

h.vei \ whei e ;.p (*al ness, powei . and sj)l(*n- 
donr, to which the* treasur(*s in the* old 
Sera,{,;lio and the* snltaiTs castl(*s still bc*ar 
tc'stimonv, a s|)l(>n(|()nr which (l<'li(*d the* 
dial pest introsp<*('lion to discovt-r the* 


germs of decay in the roots of tlie lloiirisli- 
ing growth which bore tJiese tro])ic blooms. 
As the caligra])hy, the einstolary art, and 
the; music of the Ottomans were based on 
Arab models, so in content the Ottoman 
po(‘try was a formal, intentional, volun- 
tary work of imitation. Jt b(‘gan with 
artificial forms of ndigious mystu ism and 
didactic writing, and continued its exist- 
c'lice as till' liothouse growth of tlie atmos- 
])li<‘re of court and c'lianc(*ry. ICveii the 
language* al‘fc*ct(‘d by the ])CK*ts was a 
spc‘cial jirodiict, whic'Ii was ancl rc-mains 
uninicdligible to the mass of tiic* j^ieople. 

'flic* idc*as ol love* and frc-edoni a})pealed 
to no Ottoman poet ; the* jiassion of love* 
r(*mainc*d with him a, ])rimarilv sensual 
imjailse ; his imagination nevc-r awoke 
from that half-sl('(*])ing rajitun* whic h the 
Ottomans ('.all KOI. Despotism .ibova* tlic* 
r(*straints ol right and moialitv, tlie c i iiel 
c‘xt(*rmination ol the* ])rominent and thi'rc*- 
lorc* dangc'i'ous members of tJic* dvnastv 
and the c'ourt. sc-raglio educ'ation. Hr* strict 
seclusion ol the young princ'es horn j)ubli(' 
life, polvgamy. and slavervg destroyecl Hr* 
l|•('(‘d()m ol intellec'tu.al and politic'.al lilc. 
destro\(*d the' ])ower ol the* ruling d\’nast\' 
and ot the* govc'rniiR'nt . riic* bold warrior 
nation bc*(‘am(* indolent amid the swi'ets of 
])(*;!('(* ; the* lighting rac'e ol [anissaric's 
Ina'.'imc* (‘va-r more* lawlt'ss and a change*!' 
to the* c'mjiirc* instc-ad ol a suj)])ort. 




EASTERN 
EUROPE TO 
THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


THE WANING OF THE CRESCENT 

THE MOSLEM WARS WITH CHRISTENDOM 
AND GRADUAL DECLINE OF TURKISH POWER 

lonj;' and expensive war with Don John of Austria, the natural son 

^ Snh'iman tlie Mat^mifua'nt liad utterly of the l^mperor (diaries V., at.h'ii^^th 

<‘xhaust('d the iinjierial reveniu'S of the h‘ft IMessina on vSi'pteinher i()th, 1571, 

Hapsbur^s. In thi'. year T5f)S Maxi- witli a Ih'et of 2()S shi[)s and So, 000 

niilian If. was forcc'd to consent to the soldiers from Sjxiin, V'enice, Malta and 

])ayinent of a yc'arly tril)ut(‘ of ()0,0()0 Savoy. A hattli' was foui^lit in tlu‘ 

ducats to Selim 11 . In spite of this, the (iulf ol Lepanto, off th(‘ ('ur/olari Islands, 

devastating' iiu'ursions of the “ Irontier on October 7th. d'lu' Kajuidan Pasha 

^ lards ” ujion the Austrian tiaritorii's Great vSad(‘ Ali, tlu' Ih'gler- 

('ontimied. and from tlu'se. even in Battle of Ali^iers, I'liij Ali, and 

limi’ of ]H'ac('. 1h(‘ 'Turks carri(‘d oil yt'ar Lepanto Ni'.j^roponte, Mo- 
by year as many as jo.ooo ('hristian hammed Shaulak, commandi'd 

sla\’('s. 'The boundar\’ ol IIk* iinjiiaial the 'Turkish I1(h‘I ol 277 ships wit h 120,000 

hereditar\‘ lands, ('\t(Midin.e about 2,000 men, which still th'W Khairi'ddiiTs \'ic- 

Ihit^lish miles with 21.000 num in torious jHamant. Don John, Marcantonio 

()() stations, absorbed 1,400. 000 ^uhhm ('oloima, A^.;ostino P)arbari;.(o and S(d)as- 

ammall\' in pa\nient of s(M vi('(‘ aloiux and tiano Viaiiiao, (iianandn^a Doria and 

this amount was doubk'd in time ol war. Alessandro h'arnescs directed th(‘ battle on 

On T'ebrnaiA' ist. 1570, Selim II. wrote the (dirislian sidi*. in whiOi (\‘r\'ant(‘S lost 

to the Sii^noi'ia ol \'i‘ni<'e, " I want ('vprus his h'lt arm. “'This immortal da.y,“ h(‘ 

from you,” and the X'emhians. who says in Don Oui.\ot(\ “ broke tin* i)rid(' 

wer(* objeets ol suspicion to tlu' ])ow«‘rs of the Ottomans and undeceived tlK‘ 

tlK'insi'h'i's as “ ( hristian 'Turks,” ('ould Tmd world, which rcf^aanh'd Ihi' 'J'urkish fleet 
no helpei' but the Pop<‘. Ihus V. issued as inviiK'ibk'.” 

a jubileo deci'ei' . toiK'hiiif^ th(‘ 'Turkish Ihit tln‘ Kin/4 of Sjiain’s commands 

war, and ap[ieale(l to the Protestant and disstaisions amon^ tin* allies nullilieil 

])i iiu'es to “ cast awa\' religious differen('(‘s all th<‘ const'cjiu'iu'es ol this sha.tleiin;4 

in tlu' lace ol the uni\’i‘rsal danger”; lu* \'ictory. Don John, th(‘ “ man sent from 

f;;ivi‘ support to tlu‘ Malti'se, made Italy (iod,” as the trimujdiant Pope designated 

siM'ure. and promoted an alliaiK'e between him, was oblif^cd to surrender (joletta, 

Huiii^ary, Fianci*, and S])ain. Hut (.'hark'^p which (diaries V. had caj)tured in 15 45, 

IX. of France had a short tinu* previously to;tcth(‘r with 'Tunis and ihsia ta, his own 

reiu'wt'd his Inxity of p(“ac(‘ and commerce* ('aptiires of 1574,, to tlu* 'Turkish admiral, 

with the si tan, and dissuaded even tlu* Sinaii Pasha, in 1574. Tlu* Si/^noria ol 

Ouei*n ol hhij.,d‘iJ^d from su])- Venici*, who had attain comdudi'd a s|)(‘('ial 

onhe'**"^**^*' portini.,^ the movement lor pi‘ac(^ with tlu* 'Turks at tla^ priii*. ol 

„ - “help a^tainst tlu* 'Turks.” Cyprus, true to its tra,ditions, ('on^uatu- 

* \(*ws soon r{*a('h(’d Home lated tlu* sultan on his success of 1574. 

th( blood\' o\*erthrow of Nikosias in The (iraiul Vi/ir Sokolli, an old ('oinradi*- 

(\vprus on S<*|)t('mber ()th, 1570 ; Marc- iii-anns of Suli'iman, sixunfullv thanked 

antonio Hra^Mdino, who heroically de- tlu; Hailo of V(*nici* with tlu* words, 

fended Famagusta until August ist, 1571, “ By tlu; coiunu*st of ('yprus W(* havi* c ut 

was flayed alive on August i8th by the off oiu* of your arms; by the (U*struction 

order of Lala Mustafa. It was not until of our ll(*(;t you have but shorn our Ix'ard.” 

Afay 20th, 1571, that the Holy League 'J'Jie continual dijdomatic inti'n'onrsi* Ix*- 

was solenmh' inaugurated. tween tlu* Porte and the Wi'st Furopean 

joop 
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j)0\v(Ts injiiul (‘X})n‘Ssion in numerous 
( ommtirriiil convcnitions ; France and 
Kn^^land in particular were eager and 
jealous ri\'als for the s il- 
tan’s cornnieirial favour, 
thougli they did not join 
him in alliaiiee against 
Spain. 

Selim survivc'd tlu* de- 
feat ol his (l(‘et by only 
three veais, and died on 
Deeemln'r I2th, I.574, 
exhausted by his excesses 
;iih1 his intemjHUaiM'e. 

His son Murad III. 
s<‘cuM‘d th(‘ thione (1574- 
b5b5) I'V the murder oi. 
his ti\ (‘ bi others. I he 
l*oj)(*s (ii(‘gor\’ XIII. 

( I 572-I5<^.5) and Sixtus \'. 
made fiuitless atteiiij)ts 
t(» piomote a new geni'ral 
le(l(‘ration against . th(‘ 
eueiiu’ ol ( liristiMidom. 

Sixtus W, OIK' ot tlui 
gieatest Pojx'S, and a 
most lai -sightt'd ruler, 
pondeied the jx/ssibilit \' 
of a coiKpiest of h'.gN'pt, 
t 111' (' o n s t 1 u <' t i o 11 ol 

IIk' Su('/ (anal to 
secuii* th(‘ tl.lde ot tli 
lib( ration ol the Holy 
alliances with Persia, th 
sia, and Polaiul. Ihit 
the most |)owerliil oi 
tlu' ('hiistiau powers ot 
Furope were in alliance 
with tlu' sultan. The 
count»‘rj)oiS{‘ to Rome 
was to be lound in the 
i(H)ms of the I)i\'au : it 
was as though the old 
relations bi'tweeii the 
paj'acy and Fiy/antiuin 
liad b('en r(‘uew<‘d. 

The luupi'ror Rialolt 
II. was tiibutary to tiu' 

Turks. h'very w.w he 
like his 
him. to 
gulden. 

(|nantit\’ 



disturbed state of Hungary it would be 
wrong to conclude that the Turks were 
always the aggressors. In the great mili- 
tary camp, which Hun- 
gary had l)ecn steadily 
forming for decades, 
breaches of the ])eace 
and of frontier rights 
on both sides were the 
order of the day. The 
imperial soldier fought 
with the same wild 
courage and ferocity as 
the Turk. We are u])on 
the eve of the 'Thirty 
Years’ War. To scalj^ 
the fallen after a victory, 
to inijiale them before 
the camp, to cov'cr the 
scalp with hay or j’lowder 
and set fire to it, were as 
usual as to ])hinder tlu^ 
dead, to outrage women, 
to break conditions on 
surrendering a fortress, 
and to ('ommit every 
kind of treac'herous snr- 
])ris(' and betrayal. Y(T 
on both sides were tlu; 
same conviction of the 
h'ar of God and tlu' 
and caj)ai)l(‘ 
murdered on 
October nth, I57(p and was succeeded in 


THE HERO OF LEPANTO 
Don John of Austria, conunandor of tho forcos 
of Spain, Vonico, Malta and Savoy, was dr- 
scribrd by the Pope as tho “ man sent from God. " 

Old W'orld, th( same jiiety. The noble 
S(‘j)ulchn‘, and (irand WzW Sokolli was 
‘ l)lUS(S, Rus 


was obligi'd, 
father Ix'tore 
si'iid ij(>,o()o 
with an inlinile 
of siK er-work and wati h- 
maker’s work, to the 
sultan, to his wi\es, aiul 
dll' grandees of tlu* Porte by way ot 
homage. At the same time die breaches 
of the jH'ace contiiuu'd. In view of the 
loio 



A LEADER AT LEPANTO 
Sebastiano Veniero was one ot the Christian 
leadei.> ictinjf with Don John. From a 
portrait by Tintoi tto now at Vienna. 

from Bosnia. 


I5S() by the Albanian 
Sinan, who had aln'ady 
distinguished himself, as 
govi'inor of lilgy})!, by 
the coiupiest of Yemen 
in 1571 and of Goletta 
in 1574. though mutiny 
among the Janissaries 
had on two occasions 
obliged him to resign tlie 
great seal to his enemies 
and rivals, Ferhad and 
Siavush. On his eleva- 
tion to the post of Grand 
Vizir for the third time, 
in 1593, he induced the 
jieace-loving sultan to 
declare open war upon 
the emperor on August 
14th. Sinan proposed to 
coiupier Bohemia, while 
his vizirs began the war 
At the head of 150,000 
men he had captured Totis, or Tata, and 
conquered the important town of Raab 
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in I 5 <H- Murad III., 

MohamiiK'd Til. (i 5 a 5 -i^^<> 3 )> strang- 
ling^ his nin(;tc(?h brothers, marched in 
|K*rson to tJic “holy war”; but on 
August ijtii, 1595, he was defeated with 
. . * crushing loss at Kalugareni 
rurkish Michael the Hold, the 

ir ue o national liero of Wallachia. 

TciHpcr&ncc * ■ 1 u. 1 

Accompanied, however, by 
his wise tutor, the mufti of Stamhoul, and 
the court Jiistoriogra|;h(n' Sead ed-din, he 
coiKjuered Krlau on Octolu'r i jlh, 1595. 

” Drunkenness, the gri'at curs(^ of (Ger- 
many,” wrote th(.' Lutheran theologian 
(ieorge Mylius from the cam]), “has chielly 
betray(‘d us into the hands of the temperate; 
and watchful Turks.” On Oi'tobe*!* 20th, 
Kanizsa, the bulwark of Styria, sank 
into ruins. Siegmuiifl Hathori, who had 
been independiMit ruler ol 'rransylvania 
since T5(S8, had beuai attemj)ting to 
break away fruin the; Turkish f(‘d(‘ra- 


Ottoman 
Power Begins 
to Wane 


'Dai 

tlie 


tion siiK'e 1592 
resigned tin* 
governiiKMit, and 
was linally i'N- 
]) e 1 1 e (1 i r o m 
’ansyivania by 
I n\ p(‘ i i a 1 
troops in rf)02. 
'rh(‘ |>easanls 
themselves ('on- 
sidered tlu'Tui k- 
ish goN'ermnent 
moil' toleiabli' 
than the tyranny 
of till' magnates, 
and wereanxious 
loi’ rc'ligions lea- 
sons to sliak(‘ oil 
the yoke of tlu' 
ultra ('atholic 
house ol Ilaps- 
biirg. In i()0.] 
Stefan Hocskav 
concluded an 
(dliaiue with the 
'I'liiks, and was 
recognised as 
juince of llnn- 
gary and Tran- 
sylvania in I (>05. 
'rJiecommanding 
lortn'ss of (iran 
had again fallen 
into the hands of 


r5()7 and i5<)() 



TYPES 


OF VENETIAN GALLEYS USED 
GREAT BATTLE OF LEPANTO 

the Turks m 1604. 

intimately, on June 23rd, 1606, peace 
was made with the rejiresentatives of 
Hocskay at Vienna, and with the Turks at 
3012 


Zsitva-Torok on November nth. But 
under what conditions ! Tlie Turks were 
to retain all j)revious conquests and re- 
ceive a yearly ])resent of 200,000 gulden. 
Hocskay was recognised in Transylvania 
and in eight counties of Hungary during 
his lifetime. In a secret protestation the 
Km})eror Rudolf IT. affirmed that his 
signature had been extorted by necessity 
and was not binding for the future. He 
was forced to take this step by the 
Protc'stants in the em])ire and in Hungary, 
the fratricidal struggle in the house ot 
Hapsburg, bad harvests and 
a general rise in i)rices, and 
the incajiacity and petty 
jealousy of his soldiers. That 
heroic race had not yet grown iij) which 
was to proceed from tlu; military school 
of i^arnia and Orange, and to enter the 
anma of Hungary ef]ui])i)ed with mas- 
terly strategical skill and with an art 
of warfare and siege work whicli was made 
.infinitely supe- 
rior to the Turks. 

Alter the Peace 
of Zsitva-Torok 
in Tf)()f) the 
IIa])sburgs did 
not long remain 
tributary to the 
sultans ; thence- 
foi'ward th(‘ 
Turkish Kmjure 
gained no further 
acc(‘Ssion of terri- 
tory. The peace 
marks a halting 
point in tlie |>ro- 
giH'ss of Turkish 
})ower, the tran- 
s i 1 i o n to i m- 
])('nding decay ; 
and on this de- 
] lends its im- 
])ortance to the 
liistory of the 
world. It was 
not until 1616 
that the correc- 
t i o n s in the 
documents of 
the peace were 
THE jiresented by the 
Austrian am- 
bassador Von Czernin. He was the first 
Christian ambassador who entered Con- 
stantinople iniblicly with the banner of 


the Cross and accompanied by music. 




THE MOSgUE OF THE SULTAN AHMED AND THE HIFPUDKUME AT STAMBOUL 
This rich and beautiful monuiiieiit, “like a vision of the air," coiiiniemorates an unprofitable reign of fourteen years. 


Two circiuiistaiK'es saved the Holy 
Roman Ihnpiie from overthrow internal 
disturbances and disputes concerniiif^^ the 
succession in 'rurkey, and the strenj^tluMi- 
ing of the military frontier. In lOoj the 
Persians took Tebriz and Ikigdad from tlu^ 
sultan, and (hdeated more than 50,000 
men in a pitched Ixattle. 'Flie cresc(‘nt was 
waning. “ The brc'akwater of eastern and 
western migrations at the Golden Horn ’’ 
still ruled, it is true, over a world e.xtend- 
ing from the Rif shores of Morocco to the 
Arabian seas, fixmi tlie (hilf ; 
of Oman to the Don, and 
from the angle of the Danul)e 
at Waitzen to Georgia. But 
the Porte’s iKiwers liad 
obviously flagged during the 
fifteen years’ struggle from 
1591 to 1606; Asiatic support 
was tottering, and enemies at 
home, more dangerous than 
the Persians or Egy])tians, 


ly century, the revolts in the army, the 

al frequent chang(‘s of ])ersonnel in the 

tie Grand Vizirshi[) and all the highi‘r posts 

n- of the em[)ire ; but the chief cause 

he was to hv. found in the ])erson of the 

he sultan himself. The tyranny of the (hand 

00 Vizirs, tlui female government ])ractisi‘d 

as by the harem, th(^ systi*m of rajiacious 

id extortion ]iractised by the Beglerbegs, 

“ the sultan’s sjiongi^s " - IIksi' are evils 
(1- closely comu‘('t(‘d with the ])usillanimity. 
he fear , } , and licentioiisiu'ss of Murad HI. 

His characti'r was com- 
])ounded of tlui strang(‘st 
contradictions. In common 
with his cont(‘mporary, Ru- 
dolf H., h(^ had not only ii 
jiacific dis})osition, but artistii' 
and scientilic inclinations. 
Evidence of his artistic and 
architectural taste may Ik* 
seen in the numerous build- 
ings, of which many wtnt' 
erected under the (hand Vizir 
Sinan, such as a new seraglii 
in Scutari, the mos(|ues of 
Adrianople, Magiu‘sia on the 
MOHAMMED III. ^ipylos, and ^ y])rus, in tlu; 


the Persians or Egy])tians, 
had undermined the army, 
the nayy, and the sujiremacy 
of the theocratic sultanate. 

The Mohammedan Empire 

was founded upon no basis sultan mohammed hi. bipylos, and ^ yjirus, m tlu‘ 
of national sentiment, and Aninfirmoidman while stuiyoungr great fortifications of Eri van, 


nationalist movement 


years ; he was so timorous that 


he trembled at the sound 


of the Kars, and SJiamachi, and tlie 


was stifled by the doctrines cannon. He reigned eight years, drainage works of Mecca, 
of the Mohammedan religion. The decline Even the accounts of his enemies jiraise 
of the Ottoman powder dates from the out- his interest in music, legislation, and 
breaks in the last quarter of the sixteenth history. But as with Rudolf 11 . so with 
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linn, the inllncnrr of favourites was pre- 
(loininaiil in every (lej)artmeiit of govern- 
iiieiital aflininistration. 

At tlie age of thirty-tliree Mohaininod 
III. i^>o;) was alieady a sick and 

inlinn old man. For the first time sinci.* 
the lonndatioM of tlu; empire 
a Padishah was se-iai upon 
the thione who treml>l(‘d 
even at tin* thunder of tin* 

('ainion, whensas his ])re- 
decessois had a|)peared dailv 
heloH! the ti’ooj)S and had 
heiMi a''enstonie(l to j)ra('tise 
arelwry and thiowing the 
j(*reed in llu' Okmeidan. 

Ahme<l I. (iho; idi;) fol- 
lowed his lathei’s ('xampli* : 

1h‘ was licentious, nnapahle, 
and ])ioud to tin* point of 
insanity. Ahmed died on 
.\o\'enil)(‘r Jind, 1()I7, after 
an uiipi olitahle nagn of 
lourteen yi-ais. His memory 
is p(M|)etnated by a great and bej 
inonuiiKMil, the AliuK'd Mosiiue, witli its 
SIX minarets, on the Atmeidan in Stamlxnil. 
'The mosipie is a hug(‘, vet light and delicate, 
building. lik(‘ a vision of tlu* air. with a 
dome sni»poit(‘d on lour enormous marble 
pillais, while th<‘ interior could ('ontain 
tour small mosijues. d he six minarets were 
ri'gaideil as an inlrac tion of the dignity 
of the c e n t r a 1 
sliriiK' ol Moham- 
medanism, 

Kaaba ol Mecc a, 
and tti(‘ sultan 
was torced to 
add a se\’enlh 
|)raying tower to 
till' 1 laiam ol the' 

Kaaba to ic'store 
its prestige and 
appease* tlu' 
pic'ions of 
ort liodox. 

A h m c (I 
st‘V('n sons, 
t'ldest, Osman, 
bi'ing but twelve 
\eais of agi'. 

Mustafa I. (1017- 
i()iS), tlu' brother of the deceased sultan, 
therefore succeeded to the tliR le. He, 
however, was insaix', and the body of the 
Ulemas, Muftis, and the Divan, resolved 
upon tlie unprecedented step of deposing 
the sultan and confining him to a tower 
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MUSTAFA 1. 

Found to bo insane, this sultan was 
deposed and kept in confinement. 



SULTANS IBRAHIM AND MOHAMMED IV. 

The ; ogance and caprice of Sultan Ibrahim resulted in his deposi- 
tion and murder; while Mohammed IV., his sou, began to reign just 
when Germany was rising after the devastating Thirty Years War. 


of the old seraglio. Notwithstanding his 
minority, Osman II. (i()iS-i(r 22 ) was 
placed ii|K)n the throne. At the age of 
fourteen he shook off the guardianship of 
his vizirs, exeruted his younger and more 
talented brother, and undertook a war 
against 1he Poles in the 
forests and st(‘})j)es of Khotin. 
His Janissaries were con- 
q 111' red, and when he 
attempted to punish them 
by (‘xtermination, they con- 
fineil him also in the Castle 
of the Seven Towers, where 
he was strangled by Daud 
Faslia in May, i()22. The 
mad Mustafa^ was brought 
out of his ])rison, and under 
his rule the jirovinces of 
(ieorgia, Fhivan, Bagdad, 
and Ihisra were again lost 
to the Persians in ib22. 

Mustafa I. was once more 
deposed, and Murad IV. 
(i()2 a younger brother of Osman 

II., was placed upon the throne. In the 
year i()2() (iabriel Hetlileii had already 
attempted to si'Ciire recogmitioii as King 
ol Hungary by sending rich jiri'seiits to 
the Porti* through Franz Balassy, Stefan 
Korlath. and even by an embassy of the 
“ winter king,” Frederic V. of the Pala- 
tinate. The j)ricc ot this ri'cogiiition was 
Waitzen, which 
'"I fell into the 
h an d s o f 1 h e 
Pasha of Ofen 
on November 
5lh, if)2i. The 
Sultana Valide 
Kassanui Mah- 
])eiker governed 
(1 ii r i 11 g t h e 
minority of her 
grandson ]\Iurad 
IV'^; to her St am- 
boul owes its 
largest and linest 
caravanserai, the 
Valide Han. 

At the same 
time Mohammed 
(iirai III., the 
khan of the Crimean Tartars, destroyed 
the Turkish licet ; the Cossacks plundered 
Bojiik-dere on the Bosphorus ; Abasa, the 
Pasha of Erzeroum, revolted, and the 
advance of Wallenstein, in 1626, against 
Mansfeld and Bethlen forced the Turks 
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to raise the siege of Neagrad. In 1634 
George I. Rakoczy, the successor of Bethlen, 
who died on November 15111, 1629, hesitated 
to join the sultan in an attack upon the 
Poles. The sultan then gave his siip])ort 
to one Szekely and to Stefan Bethlen, the 
brother of (labriel, whose claims were also 
urged by the ambassadors of France and 
Holland. Meanwhile the cruel Murad had 
coiKpiered Tebriz and Erivan in a vigorous 
campaign in 1634. had murdered his 
lirothers Bajaz(‘t and Suleiman, and re- 
cajitured Bagdarl, lour years let t. in 1(138. 

The imperial 
('hristian govern- 
m e n t pursued 
the task of resist- 
ance with re- 
markable energy 
by the slow but 
sure creation of 
a military fron- 
tier, whii'h was 
to secure their 
ultimate victory. 

Matthias ('or- 
vinus and h'enli- 
n a n d I . h a d 
already b('gun 
the work ; but 
it was not until 
th(‘ time of Maxi- 
milian 11. that 
this liiK' of fort- 
n'sses, extending 
al out one thou- 
sand English 
miles from Tran- 
sylvania to 
Dalmatia, was di'- 
linitely secured. 

The Archduke 
C h a r 1 e s 
apjiointed 
m a n e n t 
dcmtial governor 
of the ('roatian aijd Wendish frontier 
lands.” After tlu fall of Belgrade, in 
1521, the stream of ” I’skokes,” Servian 
and Bosnian fugitives, began to |)oiir into 
Austrian territory. Ferdinand I. had 
granted them numerous jirivileges and 
immunity from taxation in 1535, and had 
settled them in the Karst deserts of the 
Sichclburg district, the modern Uskoke 
Mountains. They were followed by a 
steady stream of refugees, who were ready 
and willing to serve in the local levies as 
cavalry and infantry. 


From this material the Austrian rulers 
created that militia to guard the Danulx' 
and the Save which for two centurii's 
acted as a bulwark against the Turkish 
assaults. The bravest of them and the 
scourge of 'I'urkey were tlu‘ Zeng Fskokt s 
of the maritime frontier. For more than 
a century they were the terror of Adria, 
and inflicted the most serious loss both 
u]K)n the maritime power of Wnice and 
the continental power of Turkev. Piracy 
was carried on thronghout the Mediter- 
ranean bv lh(' Barbary statis Algiers. 

Tunis, and Tri- 
j)oli — by the 
Malt('si‘. the Si- 
cilians, and th(‘ 
N e a j)o 1 i t a ns. 
But the Zeng 
Fskokes were llu‘ 
j)irate kings o( 
Adria, and from 
th(‘ir impn-g- 
nabh‘ foi lK'ss ol 
Zeng on the 
sheltering Ouar- 
nero, the home 
of the t(‘iTible 
Bora, their bold 
(‘xp(‘ditions w(Mit 
forth even to (he 
shores of Ik'isia. 

Murad, thi‘ 
Ottoman i\(‘ro, 
who, lik(' Nero, 
was j);issioi]at(‘lv 
d(‘ V o led t o 
iniisi(', was sue- 
('ceded b\’ his 
brotlu'i’ ll)rahim 
I. (i() 4 o-i() 48 ), 
the Ottoman 
H eliogabalus. 

arroga n ('e 
and threatening 
('a))ric(' (lrov(‘ the 
riemas, (lie sc ribes, and lawyers to con- 
tract an alliance with the Janissaries in 
their moscjue ol Ortajami. Ibrahim was 
thf* first sultan to be deposed and mnrderefl 
under an apparently constitutional form 
of j)rocedur(‘ on August i8tii, 164(8. 

His son, Mohammed IV. (1O48-1687J, 
ascended tin? throne in the )ear in which 
(Germany began to rise from the devasta- 
tion of the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
fortunate for the Holy Roman Empire 
that, during this decade, a succession of 
feeble sultans, W'ars with the Persians, and 
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“ ])er- the beautiful valid^ mosque at stamboul 

r e S 1 - Fifty years were occupied iu erecting: this place of worship. It was 
begun in lui.') by the wife of Sultan Ahmed I,, and completed in HHm. 
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Beheads Thirty 
of his Councillors 


internal disturbances, had weakened the 
strcMigth that repeatedly threatened the 
destruction of Christendom. The struggle 
for Hie guardianship of the sultan, who 
was l>ut tin, or peiiiaj^s ( ven seven, years 
oi agi?, n^suJted, in 1651, in tlie death of 
th(i mother of three sultans, the beautiful 
tir(;ek slave Tarkhan, and brought tlie eni- 
„ . , pile; to the verge of dis- 

Sultan Mohammed An attfm|.t was 

madi* to relieve the hojie- 
less financial embarrass- 
inent by tiijiling the state taxes and 
debasing the coinage. At the beginning of 
( rowds of p('asants ap])ear(‘d from 
Anatolia t<i coinj)lain ol the; unj)r(‘cedent(‘d 
extortion jirac tised by tlu‘irgovernor. The 
name “Runjibi'i ” — that is, tull ot woe — 
( lung to them Jienceforth as a iiKMiiorial of 
tin; continuous ojipression iindcM' which tliey 
groan(‘d. Mutinies among tli(‘ Janissaries 
and ](‘volts of \'iziis iiH'H'ased ; to appease? 
Ihe mutinous guards, vvJio inaredieel to the 
Se iaglio, Mohammed IV. sae'rihced thirty 
of his councillors, whose* lu'ads were sus- 
pended from the famous ])lane‘-tre(‘ on the 
Ctmeidan. h'raneese'o Morosini conepu'red 
Lemnos and 'feiu'dos, while* Lore^nzo Mar- 
e'ello desiroye'd seveuity Turkish sailing- 
ve'ssels at (he entrance' to the* l)ardanell(*s. 

'file* saviour was at liand. Mohammed 
Kuprili b(*e'ame* (liand Vi/ir in Se'jitember, 
lb5(). An Albanian pe'asant boy, he had 
come* to Stamboul, and tliough he could 
neither read nor write*, his keen intelligence 
and his strong will had raise'd him to the* 
highe'st position in the* ('injure, Kujirili 
cruslu'd the* revolt in the blood of 30,000 
victims ; he* took as his model Murad IV., 
the* j)U|)il ot Macliia\’e‘lli. He de'stroyed 
the' Ve'iie'tian lle'e't oi Lazzaro Mocenigo, 
recajiture'd Le'nmos anel fenedos in it)57, 
conejnere'd the* castle*s eit the* Dardanelles, 
in 1()57 l()5iS de*teate*el the troojis ol 
(ie'orge 11. Kakeiczy, who hael made him- 
self indejH'ndent, and a|)|K)inte‘el Achatius 
Daresay jirince eit the cenmtry with an 

„ u j increased tribute e)f 40,()eje) 

Huinan Heads , . ir 1 /' 

^ ^ elucats. He ehove the ( os- 

Decorate the , n • 

Seraglio Walls - 

causeel thirty jiashas e>i Asia 

Minor and Syria to be massacred in a. 
tivachorous ambush at AlejijH) in the spring 
of i()5o, anel jilaceel cartleiads of heaels e'n 
the Seraglio walls as a warniiij^. He e;ve*ii 
ventureel to rejiress the insane extrava- 
gance of the Seraglio and the harem. 
His only failure' was his enterpiise against 
Crete, Cardinal Mazarin having sent relief 
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to the Venetians, who were hard piTSScd 
in that island. Kuprili retorted by 
immediately imi)risoning the French am- 
bassador j acques de la Haye in 1658, and 
treated the threats of Louis XIV. with 
contemj)t. 

Kujuili die;d on Nove'inber ist, 1661, at 
the age of eighty. Mohammed IV. paid 
him a visit on his death-bed, and promised 
that his son Ahmed Kujirili should succeed 
him in the office of (irand Vizir, a measure* 
unjirecedented in the* histejry of this high 
office. Ahmed was highly educated, and 
j)oss(*ssed a thorough knowledge of the 
Koran, the; Sunna, and Mohammedan 
scie'iice in g(‘iu*ral. His ex}K*rience had 
been acejuired as Pasha of lhz(*roum and 
Damascus, and as Kaim-makam of Stam- 
boul, and he became; (irand Vizir at the 
age of twe*nty-sev(*n. The* sultan was the*ii 
twe*nty-three* yeaisold, alisorbeel in luxury, 
the* ciiase, in youths and alte'iwards in 
women, and was reside*nt in A(lrianoj)le. In 
Le_*e)|)()l(rs tr()()j>s had se*ize'd Serimvar 
in Transylvania : Ahme'd attacke'd the*ni in 
the* S|)ring of i()()7,. In s])ite* of the* fae't 
that the* soldiers’ jxiy was stinted by the* 
avaricious sultan, he succe*e‘(le*d inca|)turing 
Nenhiinsel, U j i v a r , 
„ Serimvar, anel (iran. 
Howe've*!', on August 
1st, i()04, he was de- 
feated at vSankt (iotthard, a monastery on 
the Raab. Tliis battle marks a turning 
|)()inl in Tin kish military history. The* 
Austrians and Hungarians were co-ojie'i at- 
ing with ().()o() Fre*nch unde*r Count Jean 
(ie)ligny' and Fraiiejois er.Aubiisson, \'icomte 
de la Feuillade, with the tlowe'r of tlie 
French nobility. The (irand \'izir le- 
garde'd the jiowelered andjK'rfnmedlM'ench- 
men with their briglit uniforms as girls. 
I'lie army was under the leadershij) of 
Raymond, Count Monteciiccoli, the Aus- 
trian field-marshal. Defore the battle 
the cavalry ge'iieral Johann von S])orck 
bared his lie'ael and jnayeel : “Almighty 
(iod, our (jciu'ral on high, if Thou wilt 
not lielj) us. Thy Christian children, yet 
help not these Turkish dogs, and Thou 
shaft see somewhat to Thy elelight.” 

Coligny’s French then charged the 
hostile ranks with the awful war-cry 
“ Tuez ! ” and the small-arm volley firing 
here secured its first trium|)h. The chapel 
of Sankt Ciotthard, built in commemora- 
tion of the destruction of the Turkish army, 
is still to be seen. Jealousy and mistrust, 
as usual, made it impossible to rea]) the 


“ Powdered and 
Perfumed Frenchmen’ 
Fight the Turks 
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full advantage of the Christian victory. 
In the peace of Vasvar, on August loth, 
1664, the Porte retained the fortresses of 
Serimvar and Ujvar. But a great moral 
effect was produced ; the Sanjak-i-shereef, 
the banner of the Prophet, which had been 
unfurled in vain on August 13th, 1595, 
had suffered another overthrow. 

Ahmed Kuprili was obliged to seek 
compensation in the conquest of Crete. 
At ten o’clock in the morning of Septem- 
ber 27th, 1669, the Proveditore Morosini 
handed to the Grand Vizir the keys of 
Candia, which the Venetians had held for 
465 years. The French relieving force, 
under the Duke Anne Jules de Noailles 
and Frangois de Vendome, was as ineffec- 
tive as the fleet of Po})e Clement IX. 
Naintel, the French ambassador, renewed 
the capitulations of Francis I. with the 
Porte on June 3rd, 1673. 

According to these, special 
rights were res('rved or con- 
firmed to the French ambas- 
sadors — French goods, the 
East India trade, the 
Catholics in Turkey, the 
ecclesiastical buildings, the j 
French in Pera and Galata, 
and the Holy Places. 

Some time ])reviously 
Francis Bacon and Hermann 
Coming had published sug- 
gestions for the solution of 
the Eastern question. These 
ideas were reopened by ^ famous 
Ci . \V. Leibnitz in 1(170 and Xhe Grand Vizi 




A FAMOUS GRAND VIZIR 
The Grand Vizir, Ahmed Kuprili, 


Mohammed IV. and Ahmed Kuprili 
ravaged Poland with 150,000 men as far 
as Kamenez, Lemberg, and Lublin, and 
forced the feeble King Michael Koribut 
Wisniowiecki to cede Podoua and the 
Tk V * • Ukraine in the peace of Buc- 
of the* sacs on September i8th, 1O72. 

•p- r j Hut in the following year 
T,.r Feodor field-marshal John 

Sobicski defeated the Grand Vizir and 
the Seraskier Hussein Pasha on the plain 
of Khotin (November lo -nth, 1073), and 
captured the green banner, which still 
hangs in St. Peter’s at Rome. In tb74- 
1675 Sobieski, who was now King John 
III., captured the towns of Hunan and 
Lemberg and utterly defeated Kara Mus- 
tafa, the brotlier-in-law of Kuprili. Doro- 
scenko threw himself into the arms of the 
Russians. The Tsar Feodor HI. of Moscow, 
^ against whom the lioly war 

was declared, came off vic- 
torious ill three successive 
campaigns, x()77-'Xl)79. Ah- 
med Kuprili had previously 
died at the beginning of 
November, i(>7(). 

In the peace of Radzyn, 
February iith, if)(Si, the 
' Poles obtained portions of 
the Ukraine and Podolia, 
which had already been of 
necc'ssity returned to tiuun 
in tlie ])eace of Zuravna, 
concluded on October 27th, 
RAND VIZIR lb 7 b, between Sobieski and 
Ahmed Kimriii Ibraliam Slieitaii ; while the 


1671 in his comprehensive who, with Mohammed iv., ravaged Russians again 
memorial “ Do ])ro])ositiono looi, died early m iotc. poi t 


Egyptiaca,” which he pre.seiited in per- 
son to the l\Iost Christian King in 
Paris. His proposals involved notliing 
less than the conquest of Egypt and the 
cutting of the Suez Canal. A Fr.mcli 
diplomat ironically observed ot tlie 
memoir: “ Mais V(nis savez que les projets 
d’une guerre sainte ont cesse d’etre a la 
mode dcjiuis Saint Louis.” 

The place of the powers hitherto pre- 
dominant is now taken by two new stales 
« , , _ .in hostility to the crescent 

Poland Ravaged _p„iancl and Russia. The 

° Porte had confirmed the 
150.000 Mefi Cossack Hetman 

of the Ukraine, Doroscenko, in the position 
of Sanjak Bey, or governor, as though he 
were dealing with a Turkish province. 
Poland raised a justifiable objection which 
ended in war. In the early autumn of 1672 


lied iv., ravaged Russians again obtained 

ed early m KiTC. t Oil tlu? 

Black Sea by tlie cessifin of the La|)orog 
('ossacks. With this year begins the 
insidious influence of Russia u])on Turkey. 

The |)athway to tliis goal could be 
engineered only hy the. triumjfli and th(‘ 
blood of Austria. On August lolh, i()83, 
the Porte at the instigation of Louis XIV. 
had apj)oint(‘d tlie rebel Count Einericli 
Tokdly, to wliom the King of France had 
sent one De Ferriol as amliassador, as King 
of Hungary, with influence extending over 
territory belonging tf) Austria. War was 
thus rendered inevitable. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy afterwards declared in his memoirs : 
‘‘Had it not been for Louis XIV., the Mos- 
lems and the revolted Hungarians would 
never have reached the gates of Vienna.” 
The arrogant and ignorant Kara Mustafa, 
who acted as Seraskier and Sirdar, with 
unlimited power, had dreams of founding 
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a srronrl Tiirkisli luiipiro, of wh’cli he was 
to he the ruler, with Vienna as his capital, 
rile Juiijieror Leopold I. lied to Linz. On 
March jist, ih8j, Pope Innocent II. 
hroii^^ht aliout an alliance between the 
emjieror and I^iland. (diaries of Lorraine, 
witli 40,000 m(‘n, had i)(‘en enabled to 
prevent the Turks from crossing the 
Rjiab, and was waiting behind the Kahlen- 
berg, anxiously exjiecting the ludp of the 
empire and of the Poles, while (a)iint 
Riidiger of Starhemberg establish(‘d him- 
self in Vienna 
with 10,000 men. 

On July I4tli, 

200,000 'ITirks 
jiitched their 
tents befoH! th(‘ 
town, and sur- 
r o u n d e d t h (' 
wholi‘ of the lot- 
t ill ('at ions, in 
conjuiK'tion with 
th(‘ 'fartars and 
K h an S e 1 i m 
(lirayL A siege 
of terrible fero- 
('ity bt‘gan, which 
lastc'd lor lorty- 
riv(‘ (lays ; the 
'I'm ks delivered 
(‘ighteen assaults 
and the besiegc’d 
made twenty- 
four sortie's. 

Notwithstanding 
a brilliant de- 
lenc(‘, the ('ity 
was at the last 
gasp, when from 
the Kahh'uberg 
and Leopoldberg 
roi'kc'ts rose 
lh(' night ol 
Si'ptc'inlu'r ()th 
a n (1 y{ h a n 
nouuc'ing t h (' 
appioach of the ii'lieving army, which had 
gatheri'd at 'l ulln, on the Danube. In con- 
junction with (diaries of Lorraine, and 
John (ieorge of Saxony. Max Fdnaniiel of 
Havaria, and (d'orge Frederic cd Waldeck, 
John III. of Ptdand gathered his army 
of si'venty tJiousand men, and n'iade the 
Kahlenberg his base at the outlet of llu' 
battle, which ended on September 12th 
in a total defeat of the Turks. On 
Sej^tember 13th he made his entry into 
Vienna, and was greeted as the liberator 
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of the town. It was not until all danger 
was |)ast that the emperor returned. 

ddie Turks lied froindjermany for ever, 
al)aii(loning inestimable treasure. Sobi- 
eski, with Charles of Lorraine, pursued 
and di'feated them at Parkany, and cap- 
tured (b an. Kara Mustafa fled to Helgrade, 
where he was strangled by the sultan’s 
orders on Deceinlier 25th. In 1684 the 
imperial trooj)S won a series of victories 
at Wissegrad, Waitzen, Pesth, and Hamzsa- 
beg over Suleiman Paslia. Count Leslie 
made a victori- 
ous advance into 
Bosni^i. The 
age of (Ottoman 
triumphs had 
passed; on 

August Kjth 

Neuhausel was 
s t o r m e d and 
captured. But 
the greatest 
event of this 
camiiaign *was 
the siege and 
the fall of Olen 
on Sejitember 
2nd, i()8(), an 
ex})l()it ^vhich 
saved some por- 
t i o n o f the 
library of the 
( 3 or villi. The 
(i (‘1111 an Em- 
p e r o r ’ s lield- 
marshal Charles 
of Lorraine, sup- 
jiorted by the 
(ii‘rnian elector 
M a X i m i 1 i a n 
Emanuel, and 
by troops from 
Bavaria, Saxony 
a n d Branden- 
burg, had forced 
from the hands 
ol the infidels the most important 
Turkish outpe^st, the cajiital city of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and also the re- 
mainder of tlK^se territories. Thus the 
Ireedom of the Magyars was by no means 
due to th(‘ bravery of that jiroud and 
warlike nation. On August 12th, 1687, 
the indefatigable Charles defeated 60,000 
troops of Suleiman Pasha in the battle of 
Mohacs, and thus avenged the victory 
which Suleiman 11 . had gained there in 
1526. The high expectations which were 
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excited by the Austrian victories and tlie 
siiniiltaneous successes of the Venetians in 
the Morea are dispkxyed in the pamphlet of 
the year 16S7 : “The Triumphant Imperial 
lia|:»le “ ; it was already re- 
ported that the sultan would 
have to transfer his capital to 
Cairo, Damascus, or Aleppo. 

In 1688 Transylvania also 
gave in her submission to the 
Emperor and King of Hun- 
gary, and secured full tolera- 
tion for the four Christian 
religious, communities tliat 
were recognised in the 
country. In this same year 
the Turkish Em])ire suffered 
severely from a famine and 
fiom ct)nllagrati()ns. 

In 1685 the Poles had ad- 
vanced to Jassy and were 
defeated at Bojan. All the 
more meritorious were tlr 
victories of the Venetians in 
under the defender of Candict’, the capable 
general hVancesco Morosini. They drove 
the Turks out of Dalmatia, coiupiered 
Santa Maura, Preveza, Arta, ('orinth, 
Argos, Patras, Koron, Modon, 
Navarino, Napoli di Romania, 
and Malvasia. The ])anner oi 
Saint Mark tlew once again in 
(ireecc, and in the Palace of the Doges 
the grateful senate erected a triumplial 
arch to “ Morosini the Peloj)onnesian.“ 

the siege oi 



AN AMBITIOUS SIRDAR 
Kara Mustafa dreamed of ruling- 
a second Turkish Empire, but wj^ 
-4. i_.i jjjg sultau’s orders. 


the ]\Iorea 


Venetians 
Destroy the 
Parthenon 


It must be said that during 
Athens the Venetians inllicled 
great damage upon the im- 
mortal Partin' non. The 
|)owder exjdosion which was 
caused in the Parthenon by a 
shell from the batteries of the 
Venetian general, on Sei)tem- 
ber 2r>th, ib87, at seven 
o’clock in the evening com- 
pleted the destruction of this 
ancient sanctuary of Pallas 
Athene, the Madonna, and 
the Panagia. 

The liberation of Greece, 
the unbroken dream of luiro- 
pean Philhellenes, and the 
event for which the oppressed 
Cheeks yearned, had never 
been so near realisation since 
the fall of Constantinople and Athens. 
For Athens, however, the interval of 


freedom lasted only until April 9th, 
1689, when Morosini, who had been 


appointed Doge, gave up the town, 
which he found untenable. From Porto 
Tione (the Pineus) he carried off in salety 
the Athenian lions, which stand to-day 
^ before the Arsenal of \’enice 

as memorials of the abortive 
attemj)t at liberation, and of 
the pillaging of Athenian art 
treasures, and form a counter- 
piece to the bronze hoises 
upon the portal of San Marco, 
which were taken from the 
sack of Constantino])le in 
1204. For three years the 
town of Pallas was abandoned 
by its inhabitants, until tlu* 
sultan allowed the Athenians 
to return in ibpo. 

This series of misfortunes 
led to conspiracies among the* 
janissaries and Ulemas and to 
the deposition of the sultan, 
who was imprisoned in the 
Seragli where he dii'd forgotten Tua' 
years later, d'he conspirators ]>assed over 
the sons of Mohammed IV., Mustafa, who 
was twi'nty-three years old, and AliUK'd, 
who was fourteen, and a|)pointed his 
brother Suleiman III. (if)87--ib()i) as 
sultan. The (iermans continued their 

con(]uests under the Margrave Ludwig 
Wilhelm ol P>ad(‘n, and captured Li])pa, 
lllok, Peterwardein, and hhiau. On 
August iith, if)88, B(‘lgrad(^ was sur- 
rounded by tli(' eh'ctor Max Emanuel 
of Bavaria, with 54,000 troops from thi^ 

( inpireand imjH'rial |UT)vinces, 
and stormed on Sej)t(*inber 
bth ; it was, however, re- 
ca])tun'd on October i8th, 
!()()(), by the (irand Vizir 
Mustafa Kiijuili. (diarU'S ot 
Lorraiiu* was tight ing on the 
Khinc' ; this brilliant U'ader 
would no doubt have' a<l- 
vanced uj'on Constantinoj)lt.* 
aft(*r till* fall of Belgrade*, 
true to his motto, “ aut niiiu' 
aut nuiiquam.” 

Mustata Kuprili, known as 
Fazil, the virtuous, was now 
the one support of the tot- 
He succeeded his brother on the tel illg eiUjUre. Ill the liew 
throne, and, after being summarily (U'diliailCl', tilt “Xisaill |(*did,’’ 
deposed, died of poison in I7:.« Christian 

toleration, renewed in 1690 the capitula- 
tions of 1673 with the Marquis de Chateau- 



AHMED 111. 


neuf, the ambassador of Louis XIV., and 
after the victory of Tokoly at Zernesht 
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over Gcnorals Hiiiisler and Doria, he suc- 
cessfully reiu^wed the war with the con- 
(juest of Nissa, Widdin, Serncndria, and 
|j(‘l/:;rade. 

Oil July i()()i, Suleiman III. died, 
and was siu'ceeded l)y his brother Ahmed 
II. {ih()i The (irand Vizir, imwhose 

army joo ITeiieh officers were serving, was 
I utterly defeated on August 

French Officer* Slaiikamcn, not far 

• from Peterwardein, by the 

Margrave of Baden (the 
“ 'I'urkisli I.ouis”) and the Brandenburg 
geiK'ral Hans Albrecht von Barfus; with 
him juM islied on tljci Held of battle thirteen 
jiaslias, many ollic(‘rs, and 20,000 men. 
'riie (iemians also sulh'red severe losses. 
After the d(‘ath of Ahmed H., on February 
()th, ibf)5, and tlu; accission of Mustafa II. 

170/,) the Kapudau Pasha, Hussein 
Paslia, “ Mezzo Morto,” nx'ajitured ('hios 
liom th(; Veiudiaus on February i8th. 
Mustafa iii jumsou defeated the bold 

('ouiit Friederich V'ou VVterani-Mallen- 
th(‘im at Lugos on Se[)t(‘mber 22nd, and 
took Lippa, while Peter the (in'at of Russia 
fon'iid Azov to surrender in July, if)(}b. 

tb()7, Princ(‘ ICugene of 
Sa\’ov was apj)oiute(l commander-in-chief 
of the whoU‘ of the impiM'ial army. On 
July 24th the jiriiK'e, who wjis thirty-four 
yea I S of age, took th(‘ li(‘ld ; lu‘ had already 
won his spurs b(‘fot\i the walls of Vienna, 
and I roll! tluit moment the fortunes of 
the 'I'lirks (h'siM'ted thiMU. After pacifying 
a revolt in Hp|)(‘r Hungary, he followed 
the sultan by forced marches to Zenta ; 
when the sun set upon S(‘j)t(*mb(‘r 2nd, 
20,000 Lurks lay dt‘ad upon the battle- 
lii'ld, and 10,000 in the Theiss ; only 2,000 
escaj)('d. The sultan was obliged to 
watch the destriudion of his army from 
the opposite bank of the river ; he lied 
to H'lnesvar and ndired across the Danube. 
Making d'ransylvania his base of opera- 
tions, Count Roger of Biissy-Rabutin 
made an incursion at that moment, 
n t ^o, 000 cavalry, into the 

The Peace of recaptured Uipa- 

I# li'idva on the Danube. The 
and its Results 1. 1 r .1 

results, however, of the peace 

of Ryswick, and of the battle of Zenta, could 
not be utilised to the full, as the em|)eror 
was obligetl to carry on war in four different 
jdaces at one and the same tim. . More- 
over, the Austrian war ministry was utterly 
exhausted. After more than three months 
of negotiations which were spent in break- 
ing down the resistance of Poland and 


The Peace of 
Carlowitz 
and its Results 


Russia to the intervention of the sea 
powers, Holland and England, and in over- 
throwing the influence of the French am- 
bassador in Stamboul, the j)eace of 
Carlowitz, on the Danube, was concluded 
on January 26th, 1699. * 

This ])eace gave the emperor Tran- 
sylvania and most of Hungary, and to 
the King of Poland, Kamenez ; the 
Venetian Republic secured the Morea, 
without Lei)anto, while Ragusa was em- 
bodied in the Turkish lunpire. The 
chief result, however, of the peace was 
to place diplomatic relations between 
the em])eror and the sultan iJ})on a 
basis that corresponded to the dignity 
of th(' former. The emperor was now in 
a position to secure the solidarity of tlie 
Hungarian territories, though unfortu- 
nately his administrative ca])acities were 
not equal to the task. Revolts on the part 
of the magnates Franz Rakoezy, Anton 
Fst(‘rhazy-F" o r c h t e n s t e i n , Alexander 
Karoly, and others, and of the evangelical 
l)oj)ulation, Vepeatedly cndangerecl tlui 
l)Osition of this dearly-acquired province. 

Mustafa II. retired to Adrianople. 
The (irand Vizir Hussein Kuprili em- 
u « r IT ployed the p(‘ace of Carlowitz 
us a a . introduction of oppor- 

A A tune reforms; but hisj)rema- 
ture death in lyoj dej)rived 
the em])ire of bis services. His successor 
Mustafa Daltaban, showed great cruelty 
•to the Catholic Armenians. He, together 
with the (hand Mufti Feisullah, was sacri- 
ficed to thi‘ Janissaries, who then dethroned 
the sultan, and set u]) his brother, Ahmed 
III. (1703 17J0), uiuh'r the condition that 
he should transfer Jiis residence back to 
(Tinstantinople. Mustafa II. was confined 
in the Seraglio, where lie was jioisoiu'd 
four months after his deposition. Like his 
])redecessors, Ahmed devoted himself jier- 
soiially to the art of ])oetry. 

The most important event in his govern- 
ment was the arrival at Bender of the 
.Swedish king Charles XIL, who had been 
defeated at Ihiltowa in 1709 by the Rus- 
sians. The (irand Vizir All Chorli had 
ju'omised him the help of the khan of the. 
('rim Tartars, and thus induced him to enter 
the Ukraine, in sjiite of the Russian supe- 
riority. The Grand \Hzir was jirevented 
from fulfilling his promise by his deposi- 
tion. “ Charles Ironhead " (demirbash), as 
the Turks called him, placed 1,000 men at 
Czernovitz on the border of Moldavia to 
keep watch upon the Russians, and with his 
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faithful friend, Stanislaus Poniatoffsky, in- 
duced the Turks to declare war against 
Russia on November 21st, 1710. He had 
already begun secret negotiations with the 
Greek subjects of the sultan. At Kush on 
the Pruth the (hand Vizir Baltaji Moham- 
med defeated tlie 30,000 men of the Tsar 
Peter, with a force throe times as great ; but 
the Tsarina Catharine succeeded in securing 
freedom and favourable conditions of ]>eace 
on July 2ist and 22nd, 1711, Tiy bribing 
Oman Aga, and the (irand Vizir. After 
this the Tsar gave up his claims to Azov 
and its territory. After an adventurous 
journey tlirough Central Europe, the 
Swedish king returned from Demotika to 
StralsuiiTi in November, 1714. 

Thanks to the treacherous Greeks, who 
^ prefciTt^d the Ottoman yoke to the Catholic 
government, the (hand Vizir Damad Ali 
was enabled, in 1715, to recover the 
Morea from tlie Venetians, who liad grown 
effeminate in the luxurious life of their 
])alaces, and did nothing to secure their 
j)recious ])ossessi()n. The emperor and 
I^)])e found an occasion for alliance in the 
“ Holy Federation ” of i6()7. Their united 
fleet traversed the Archipelago under 

TheF.ee. On August 19, 

ret 4« u t I7I7 j Corfu was freed from 

hdereiion"’’' Pc«>cging forct's 

Federefon resistance of ll.e 

Venetian general Johann Matthias, Count 
of Schiilenburg ; his marble statue in 
Corfu, erected in 1718 by th(^ Venetian 
Senate, b(‘ars the fine inscrijdion : “ Adhuc 
viventi.” Prince luigene insisted u])on 
carrying out tlu’ terms of the treaty, and 
gathered an ^rmy at Futak near IVter- 
wardein. On August 5th, in conjunction 
with Prince Alexander of Wiirtemberg, 
he won the battle of Peterwardein, “ the 
Hungarian Chbraltar,” in which the (hand 
Vizir Ali Kamurjich was slain. Po])e 
Clement XL sent the prince a consecrated 
sword and hat. The Banat was con- 
quered by Claudius F^lorimuiid (h)unt 
Merc;y, aiul Temesvar fell on November 
13th. Eugene decisively rejected an at- 
tempt at intervention on the part of the sea 
I)owers, and turned upon Belgrade. The 
bombardment of the island town began 
on July 23rd, when the Turkish army 
approached from Semendria. The imperial 
troops had been increased by six infantry 
battalions from the electorate of Bavaria 
and a dragoon regiment. The Bavarian 
princes, Charles Albert and Ferdinand, 
were before the walls on which their father 


had performed his most brilliant feat of 
arms in i()8<S. (^n August 17th, Prince 

Ferdinand Albert II. of Brunswick- Bevern 
began the assault and the battle ; Belgrade, 
with a garrison of 25,000111011, surreiiden^d 
on the following day. The fame of the 
‘‘noble knight” was in all men’s inoutlis. 
In the spring of 17x5 negotiations for jieacc 
r'l. • 4- D were begun at Passarovitz, 
4.. .. on the Danube. I he (-hns- 

'if 

lormerly ma{l(' such feeble 
efforts to crush the enemy of (diristendom 
now displayed great anxiety to diminish 
the strength of the Holy Roman lunpire. 
Eugene determined to make a military 
demonstration towards Nish and far into 
Bosnia. On July 2xst the coiua'iition 
was concluded. Tlu‘ Porte gave up the 
Banat, with Temesvar, Belgrade, and a 
strip of territory running to the south of 
the Save. The jurisdiction of tlu' im- 
perial consuls over subjects of the Roman 
Empire resident in tlu‘ Turkish hhnpiri' 
was confirmed in a commi'rcial treaty. 

Between 1722 and 1724 a })rolracted 
struggle broke out between the I'urks 
and the Safevi Shahs, llosein and 'Famasp, 
of Persia, which brought sonu' advantage 
to the Russians by th(‘ ^on(luest of 
Daghestan and oth(‘r j>rovinces on the 
Caspian Sea ; it result ( mI, on S(‘pteinb('r 
7th, 1730, m the deposition of Ahmed 111 ., 
who had vainly sacrificed to the demand 
of the Janissaries the (hand Vizir Damad 
Ibrahim, the Kapudaii Pasha, and tlu‘ 
Kyaya-beg, or minister for domcslic 
affairs. Ahmed (lic‘d in Ly^]() of poison, 
after whicli w^ar again brok(‘ out betwi en 
Russia and 'furkey. 

Mahmud I. (1730 1754), a nephew of 
Ahmed, was a U'arned piinc(‘, dc'voted to 
luxury, science, and fine architect une 
He enriched Stamboul with four libraries, 
a mosque, several fountains, and c'iglit 
summer-houses on the* lianks of the Bos- 
j)horus, jnmished drunkenness sc^viivly, and 
induced the Moslems to ex- 
Mahmud I. wine-beak(‘r for 

and the Evil of ir - 1 

^ , the coffee-cui). He exercised 

Drunkenness , f ^ ■ 4. 

great severity against tlie 

libertine manners of the women. He dis- 
played a stern fanaticism in opposing the 
movement of the ndormer .Aloha niiiK'd 
Abd el-Wahhab and of the Wahhabites in 
Arabia in 1745, and decorated tlu? Kaaba 
at Mecca with extravagant S]dendour. He 
allowed the Janissaries to exercise, un- 
limited influence upon all affairs of state. 
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However, under his f,^()vernn"ent the 
kingdom reached a further height of 
prosperity. Tlie cam|)aign of the lurks 
against tlie Austrians and Russians ended 
in the defeat of the Austrians at Kroezka 
on July 23rd, 1730; this led to the peace 
of lielgracie on September i8th. The death 
of Prince Eugene, on Ajnil 21st, 1736, was 
. , _ a loss severely felt. The im- 
Rttssia s Strong g^.^erals endangered 

all success by their mutual 

on the Baltic 

to retire from S(M via and Hosnia, beyond 
tlie Save and Danube. Tiiey, therefore, 
accepted the proposals formulated by 
the French diplomatist Villeiieuve, which 
im[)lii!d the c(‘Ssion of ih*lgrade, Orsova, 
Lesser VVallachia, and Hosnia. Austria’s 
luistern j)olicy was checkial .m this boun- 
dary for a long jieriod. Russia, however, 
which had gained a firm footing on the 
Baltic since the northern war, began to 
entiatain hopes of (Mitering n|)()n her 
inhiMitance. For tin; moment, however, 
she was forced to content hers(‘lf with 
Azov, on tlu; Black Sea, which she had 
caj)turc(l on July i,st, 173b, on her first 
devastation of the Crimea, and to resign 
h(M‘ other cpn(|uests. 

Turkish jiolitic's had never beiMi in such 
close connection with those of Eun'pe 
in general as in tin* nugn of Mahmud I., 
the So’omon of the (loldiMi Horn. Dijik 
matists of eviay country thronged to his 
court, and rivalk'd one another in their 
efforts to se(Mire tlu‘ favour of the (iiand 
Turk and of his \M/irs, and to conclude 
favourable conniKMcial treaties. The 
grt'atesi inlhuMU'e was [lossi’ssed by the 
French ambassadors such as Vhlleneuve, 
Castellane, and DesailkMirs, who renewed 
and increased the old cajiit illations in 
1740. The succi’ss of the 'fin kish army 
in the campaigns of 1737- 1731) was 
apparently due to the prudent counsels 
of the French reie^gade BoniU‘val (“Ahmed 
Pasha," i()75-i747). In 1747 Louis XV. 
Turkish sultan many splendid 

Pride at and twiMity-two 

j- ... artillerists to work his new 
Its zenith Sublime 

Porte offered to act for the king as 
mediator at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Turkish pride had thus reached its zenith. 
The Turkish historian Izzi relates the con- 
clusion of the peace with the words : “ (iod 
gave the dog jiower over the swine." 

Osman III. (1754-1757), a brother of 
Mahmud I., who died on September 13th, 
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Turkish 
Pride at 
its Zenith 


1754, was fifty- four years of age when he 
emerged from prison, an embittered and 
hardened character. During his reign the 
post of Grand Vizir changed hands fifteen 
times. The eldest son of Ahmed III., 
Prince Mohammed Khan, on whom high 
hopes were set, died before his father. 
Hence, on the death of the sultan the 
succession went to the second son of 
Ahmed, IV^ustafa III. (1754-1773). His 
reign was distinguished by the Grand 
Vizirship of Raghib Mohammed, who 
gave new vigour to the empire, and also 
won considerable reputation as an author. 
In 1747 he routed the Mameluktj Beys 
in Cairo, and on March 23rd, I7f)i, he 
concluded a treaty for maritime cdTnmerce, 
trade, and friendship with Frederick the 
(heat of Prussia, the sole object of which ’ 
was to d(‘prive the Austrians of the fruits 
of Carlowitz^ and Poscharewitz. 

'I'lie Polish question brought about a 
fresh war between the Porte and Russia. 
On October 6th, 1769, the Grand Vizir 
Hamsa confined the Russian ambassador 
Obryeskoff in the Castle of the Seven 
Towers. The khan of the Nogish Crimean 
Tartars, Krin Giray, entered the Russian 
« , provinces on the Dnieper 

and Dniester, though his 
n n I death, in March, 1769, 
freed Russia from this 
enemy. Mustafa III. had already adoptea 
the name of Ghazi, the victorious. The 
sultan beheaded both the Grand Vizir 
Mohammed limin, and also the Voivode of 
^Moldavia, Kallimachi, for their ill succe.ss 
against the Russians under Ale.xander 
(iolizyn and Peter Roman^off at Pruth. 
Khalil Pasha suffered defeat in 1770 at 
(iiurgevo, Bucharest, and Slatina. 

Meanwhile, the Russian fleet, under 
Spiridoff and Klphinstone, had sailed 
from the Baltic to the Archipelago, 
and landed troops at Vitylo in the 
Morea. Oiioff had defeated a Turkish 
fleet on July 6th in the roadstead of 
Krini at Chi(3S, and burnt it. Further, 
the Christians of Montenegro, the 
Mainots, and other (Greeks of the 
Morea, especially in Kalamata, revolted 
in numbers under the leadership of 
Russian officers. But the hour of libera- 
tion had not yet struck. The Russian 
fleet could not force the passage of the 
Dardanelles, which had been fortified by 
the Hungarian-Frenchman Baron Franz 
Tott (1733-1793); the (keek revolt was 
suppressed with great slaughter with the 
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help of the Albanians, enlisted by the 
Porte. The Albanians inflicted terrible 
devastation upon Greece, until the Porte 
was forced to take measures against them ; 
but it was not until. 1779 that they were 
almost destroyed by Hassan Pasha at 
Tripolitsa. Romanzoff, however, captured 
-Kartal, Bender, and Braila. 

Mustafa III. died on December .24th, 
1773 ; as his son Selim (III.) was but 
twelve years old, Mustafa’s brother 
Abdul Hamid I. (1774-1789) ascended the 
tottering throne. On July 21st, 1774, at 
Kutchuk-Kainarje, four hours from Silis- 
tria, that peace was concluded which 
Thugut has named the masterpiece of 
Russian diplomacy. Russia obtained a 
kind of protectorate over Moldavia and 
Wallachia and the Greek Christians in 
Turkey ; so, at any rate, an article in 
this convention referring to 
Pera and Jcrysalem was 
afterwards interpreted by 
the Russians. Further ad- 
vantages were certain sta- 
tions in the Crimea, and 
free passage in the Black 
and /Fgean Seas, 

Peace was not, however, 
concluded “ for all time.” 

As early as 1783, (irigorii 
Potemkin again invaded the 
Crimea, seized the peninsula 
of Taman, drove out the 
Tartar khan, Shahin Giray, 


Austria at 
War with 
the Turks 

Lglio ; 



Prince Josias of Saxe-Coburg captured 
Chotin, the famous Laudon Novi and 
Dubicza in Bosnia in 1788 ; Potemkin 
conquered Oczakoff’on September 17th, 
1788, and in the Crimea the city of Hajibei, 
the later Odessa, in the autumn of 1789. 

On April 1st, 1789, Abdul Hamid I. 
died, and was succeeded by Selim III. 

(1789-1807), an energetic char- 
acter, and the only son of 
Mustafa III., who had hitherto 
pursued his studies in the 
he was the bitter enemy of 
Austria. The first important events dur- 
ing the continuation of the war were the 
victories of Coburg and Suvarov at Foesani 
on August 1st, and of Clcrfait at Mehadia 
on the Cerna at Orsova ; on Se})tember 
22nd followed the victory of Suvarov and 
Coburg at Martinestie on the Rimnek. On 
October 8th Belgrade was 
surrendered, and the imperial 
banner again floated on the 
battlements of the fortress. 

Jose])h’s system of govern- 
ment, however, excited the 
strongest opj)osition, both in 
the Netherlands and in Hun- 
gary. Austria was obliged 
to agree to negotiations at 
Sistova. The Russians gave 
a decided refusal to send 
delegates to the congress, 
and declined to admit any 
intervention whatever on the 
])art of foreign j)owcrs. On 


and incorjiorated this country energetic sultan . . 

and 'the Kuban territories in Seiim iii., the bitter enemy of December 2 2n(l, 1790, 
the Russian Eni])ire as the Austria, and only son of Mustafa Suvaiov had stormed Ismail, 
of tauria and the strongest of all the for- 


provinces 

Caucasia. Joseph II. had come to a 
meeting in April, 1780, with the Tsarina 
Catharine II. in Mohileff, and had forced 
the stiltan to give way by threats of war. 
In May, 1787, followed the memorabje 
meeting of the rulers in Kherson, where 
Potemkin inscribed upon the southern 
gate the boastful inscription: “This way 
'PC c lA . fo Byzantium.” On August 
e u an s Grand Vizir antici- 

Thronc^*^ pated a revolt of the Janis- 
saries by confining the Russian 
ambassador Bulgakoff in the Castle of the 
Seven Towers. On October 12th, Suvarov 
(or Suwarrow) began the second war. 
Austria had never led so jxiwerful an 
army against the Turks. Her force in 
eluded 245,000 infantry, 37,000 cavalry, 
and 900 guns, but no plan of co-operation 
with the Russians had been evolved. 


tresses on the Danube. The French 
Revolution forced Austria and Prussia to 
compose their difference ; the result of 
their deliberations was the convention of 
Sistova on the Danube, August 4th, 1791. 
The allied im])erial courts had failed to 
obtain their object— the ])artition of 
European Turkey. Leoj)old II., emperor 
since February 20th, 1790, was forced to 
surrender the fertile district of Wallachia, 
and even his acquisitions of Laudon ancl 
Belgrade ; it was settled that the stream 
of Cerna should henceforward form the 
frontier. 

After the death of Potemkin, on October 
i6th, 1791, the peace of Jassy was finally 
concluded on January 9th, 1792, by Count 
Besborodko. The northern shore of the 
Black Sea had become Russian. 

HEy^RICH ZiMMERER 
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ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS 


A RMKXIA, situated in Asia, lias an 
Asiatic' history down to the jKTiod of 
tli(‘ Roman vvorld-c*mj)ir(‘, into vvhirli it was 
absorbed. Hut liom the disrujition of that 
(‘iuj)ire it Ix'eomes in reli^don and jiolitiesso 
bound u)) with the West , and es))eeially with 
tile Ottoman h'mpiic*, that it is b(?st treated 
in eoiineetion witliRastern Kurojie. Altca* 
. . „ . till' downfall of the 

- . th(! Armenians ('am<‘ 

the Mohnmmedans 1.1 1 • r 

und(T the dominion ot 

thi‘ Aral)S, and sinre that time* have* bixm 
subject, with short interrujitions, to tlu* 
Mohamnu'dan Aralis, Sc'ljuks, Mon.^ols, 
Tartais, HcTsians and Ottomans, without, 
however, ac'c'ejit inj; Mohammedanism. The 
Moliammcslaiis tolerated thc'ir iX'lif^ion, and 
sc’t them tree' trom Hast Roman supremacy, 
wliic'h th(‘ AniK'nians hated, until the late 
Middle A^es, with a hatred which runs lik(‘ 
a blood-stainecl thrc'ad through the whole* 
of their t lu'olof.;i('al literature*, notwith- 
standing.; all the att(‘ni|)ts at reunion which 
Were occasionall v made* on eithi'i* side. 

IIow far the Armenians wi-re suce'esslul 
durint,^ the I’arthian and Sassanid jieriod 
in assimilatiiii^ the* jieojile ot (Irc'ater 
Armenia is a (jiieslioii which has iu‘V(‘r 
yet bee‘n thoroui^lily iiu'est ii;ated. In the* 
vallc‘y ot the* l’|)|)er ri,t;ris and lMij)hratc*s, 
duriiii; the' tivst thousand years ol the 
('■hristian e'la, the* exprc'ss testimony ol 
Arnu'iiiau and Syrian authors and the 
])lact* name's of (lie* distric't show the 
predominance of Aramaic', Syrian, ami (in 
the easte'i'ii mountains) of Kurdish ])c)jnila- 
tions, and in the northern district as lar 
as Hasean (Phasiane) the dominant Arme- 
nian ]X)}mlatiou is cU'cidedly m the 
minority com]>arc'd with the toreii^n ])o])u- 
Jations, which belons;^ chietly to Ilu'rian 
and (leorgian stocks ; this, indeed, is the 
state of affairs at the present day. 

It is probable that only in U]i])er Avmonia 
was there anything like a dense Armenian 
pojHilation, which had settled in the 
district of Ararat, Turuberan, and \'as- 
piirakan. Upon tl\^ restoration of the 
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old limits of the Byzantine Empire in 
Thrac:e after the; downfall of the East 
Bulgarian Enijurc* (970 a.d.), it was not .so 
much the (ireek nationality that brought 
about the revival, but, on the contrary, 
the Armenian ])0])ulation, which gave the 
Byzantine Empire its best rulers and 
gc'iK'ials between 867 (Basil 1 .) and 1025 
(Basil II.). The* Armenian John 1 . Tsi- 
misces followed the exam]de of Constan- 
tine V. in settling numbers of his com- 
])atriots about the newly-coiicpiered town 
Phili])])0})olis to secure its safety. 

Th(‘ kingdom, however, reaclu'd its 
highest j)itc:h of jirosperity under the 
Jewish race* of the Bagrat ids, nine kings ot 
which iH'twcH'u 85c) and 1045 ruled almost 
indeju'udeiitly the great buffer state be- 
tween the (‘injiires of the Arab caliphs and 
tlu' ICast Roman em])erors. At that time 
the lortilic'd c ajiital of Ani on the Ai'jiatshai 
and Alajajai was decorated with castles, 
palace's, and churches, the ruins of which 
astonish, c'ven at the j)resent day, the 
wanderc'r in tlu* west of Alagoc'z. Tshoruk 
in the* Caucasus was the* cradle of the? rac'.e 
ol the* Bagrat ids ; after their conversion 
tlu'v sec'urc'd the royal j)c)wer in Crusia 
as well as m Armc'iiia, and, like* their gre/at 
ance'stor I'igranes, showe'd the*msel\a*s in- 
variably friviiclly to the* Je*ws. In consc?- 
cpience*, numei'ous colonie's of the* Israc'lites 
se'ttled in ICrevantashad, Van, Xachit- 
shevan, and Artaxata. However, in terror 
before the invading Seljuks, Senc'kherim, 
the last of the Artsrunians, ceded Iuhp king- 
dom, in 1021, to the East Romans —an 


Armenians 
Refuse Union 
With Rome 


example followed by Gagik 
the Ikigratid in 1045; but 
submission naturally failed 
to jMvvent the utter devas- 


tation of these districts by the Seljuk 


and Mongol invaders. 


After the destruction of Ani numbers 


of fugitives fled into the Caucasus and the 
mountains of Pontus, to Trebizond, to the 
Byzantine Empire, to Russia, to the 
Crimea, to Poland, and Galicia. A large 
number settled on the far side of the 




ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS 


Taurus in the kingdom of Cilicia. At this of their patron the Surb Karapet (St. John), 

point in Tarsus and Sis the Armenians and instituted annual poetical contests in 

once founded a native kingdom (“ Armenia his sanctuary at Mush. 

Minor ”), which from 1080, under the In the fourteenth century, when the 
Bagratid Reuben and his successors, Armenians both in the south and in the 

repeatedly joined in battle with Byzantium north succumbed to the Turks, tlie Turkish 

and in friendship with the crusading states, . yoke was not oppressive ; 

and even attemi)ted a union with Rome, k shortly after the 

which was often concluded and as often con([uest ot ('onstanti- 

broken, for the reason that the Armenians ' nople, in i4bj, they 

clung tenaciously to their national liturgy, received ])ermission to retain their owii 

When, however, in the year 1375, the last ])atriarch, while they secured tlu' ('onlidence 

king, Leon VI. of the house of Lusignan, of the Sublime Porte itself and grew rich in 

was obliged to surrender his last castle its service. In Persia, however, they had 

to the Egyptian Mamelukes, the nation to undergo a ]X'riod of deep tribulation when 

])reserved a merely ecclesiastical existence' Shah Abbas 1. trans])orted the best ])()rtion 

in th(‘ ])atriarchat(' seats of Sis and of the Armenian nation, under circum- 

Etchrniadsin. However, like lire in the stances of great cnu'lty, to Ispahan (the 

ashes, thc'ir own ])oetry and literature suburb of julfa), and in ibi4 went so far 

remained alive, cherished in the numerous as to transfer the national sanctuary to 
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monasteries of Asia Minor and SoutluTn 
Kuro])e ; while the industrial ])t)pulati()n 
gained a living a.s shejiherds and farmers 
in tin; gorges of the 'J'aiirus and in the 
mountains of Lpj)er Armenia, and thg 
ca]>ablc towns])eople laid the foundation 
of their wealth in Byzantium, Smyiiia, 
Damascus, and Alexandria. The most 
brilliant re])resentative of the abundant 
Armenian literatun* of that i)eriod was 


Annual Poetical 
Contests Among 
the Armenians 


Nerses Klajetsi, otherwise 
Snorhali (the (jraceful) 
Catholicus from lobb to 
107 5. Many hymns and 


songs were collected in the “ Sharakan,” 
the Armenian liturgical book, while the 
ballad singers, “ Ashuges and Sasandares,” 
whose names have disapi)eared, guarded 
the ])erennial fountain of popular poetry, 
and formed a society under the protection 


l\‘rsia ; it was iK)t rc'stored to Etc'hmiadsin, 
with the r(‘lics of St. (iregory, until I^)^>3. 

During the IVrsian pers(‘('nlions the 
Armenians had been dispc'ised lar W('st- 
ward, (‘Veil to Italy and b'nuK’e. In 
j)articular. a considerable colony was 
received in tht‘ Polish town of Lemberg, 
which, with its bisho]), was induced by 
Jesuit inlhu'iict' in ib25 to accc'pt union 
with Rome. This was th(‘ beginning of 
the gn'Lit intellectual mova*m('nt whi('h 
was soon to embrace the whole of Armenia, 
(dei'gy were scait out from JCU hmiadsin 
to found Armenian })rinting- presses. These; 
were erected, in ibib, at Lembeug, in 1040 
at Julfa and Livorno, in ibt)0 at ArnsteT- 
dam — transferred to Marseilles in it>72 — 
in ('onstantino})]e in ib77, and elsewhere*. 
“ But the im])erishable service of winning 
back the Armenians to Euroj)can culture,” 
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says tli(; Ijistorian (iclzcr, is llic glorious 
work of MiK'liitar and of his orcl'.r the 
Mcchitarists, who settled at Venice in 
1717 on tlie island of San Lazzaro, together 
with the mission to tlu? Latholic Arme- 
nians ; l)nt apart from this, their lal)ours 
as authors and tlun’r splendid ])rinting 
exer(:is(‘d a highly important influence 

Turke at develo])inent of 

4k inodern Armenian literature 
Venetians Upon S('ientific knowledge 

among their nation.” Mechi- 
lar (th(! ConsoliM) da Pietro was born in 
Sebasti' on lo'brnary 7th, if)7b, and 
alter long persc'cntion on the part ot 
his ( ompatriots lonndtsl n ('ongri‘gation of 
Armenian (dnistians in ( Onslantinople in 
1701, a commnnity whic h soon hdl under 
the suspic ion of the' j)atriarc'h on acaonnl 
ot its leanings to the* Latin ('hureli. In 
cc)nsc'c|nc‘nc*e .Mc-chitar n'lnovcal, in 170 to 
Modon in the' Morc'a, where' lu' recc'ived 
])cTmissic)n from the* Vc-nc'tian rc'pnhlic- to 
l)nilcl a monaslc'ry and c'hnrc h. Aftc'r 
thc'ir sec'c'ssion to the* communion of tlu' 
Armc'nian I'niates. the* c'ongrc'gation was 
contirmecl by Pope' (dc'mc'nt XL in 1712, 
ancl vec'c'iveci a rule similar to the* Ih'iu'dic - 
tine. 'riic' war wliicdi broke' out in 1714 
betwc'c'U l urkey and the V'enetians nc'Cc'S- 
sitatc'd a migration to Vc'uic'c', where' the 
Senate* granted them the' island ot San 
Lazzaro (1717), iij)on whic h thc'ir nngnili- 
ceiit monastc'ry was c're'ctc'd. Meohitar 
dic'd thc'i'c' on April 27th, I74e). 

'i he Mc'c'hitarists had a ritual ot tlu'ir 
own lor pui jiose' of worship, and de'voted 
ehemsc'K'c's alte-r 17, (S, whc*n the first 
])rinting-pre'ss was se't uj), more paiticai- 
larly to the' pubheot ion ot the edassie's in 
Arme'uian. riic'ir most famous productions 
are' their Bible's : the te'xt was improved 
by Merhitar in 174;, and appe'areel in 
ie^’04, base'd on the collation e)f nine 
manuscripts, d'he ])ress catalogue' of i7if) 
to i(S()(S includes 1,000 e'litrie'S of books, 
ediietly in the' Arnu'nian language, which 
pn)viele'el numbers ot the 
LiUrnry first-hand infor- 

Activity ^^^ntioii upon W'e'ste'rn scienev, 
and upon the' history of the 
Armenian l^ast as eleriveel Irom manu- 
scripts. 

Alter the' ele'ath of Merhitar twentv-one 
prie'sts migi'ateal from San L... zaro to 
Trieste', where the siii^nart of the bishop 
and the' authoritic's of the' town enableel 
them to le)iinel the Meadiitar e'oiigivgation 
of Trieste on May ic)th, 1773. The ifinpress 
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Maria Theresa conferred important ])rivi- 
leges u])on the congregation, and on 
March 20th, 1775, secured their recogni- 
tion by the State as an ecclesiastical order, 
and gave them a ])iece of ground. Shortly 
afterwards the Mcchitarist printing-press 
was opened inTri ste in 1776. The French 
administration, however, of 1810 brought 
about the suppression of the monastery 
and the ])ress, which had produced many 
books in Armenian, tierman, Latin, ancient 
and modern (ireek, Italian and French. 

The Armenian Uniates maintained their 
position since the ])eriod of the Crusades 
and the Unitores, and had gnadually 
incivase^l, though to no givat extent. 
Almost contem]H)raneously with the rise 
ot the Mcchitarist movement a Catholicate 
w'as (‘rented in actual communion with 


Rome. Abraham, the Catholic Armenian 
Hisho]) ot Alep|)o (1710), founded the 
monastery of Kerem in Lebanon, to which 
he gave the rule of St. Antonins. In 1740 
his adherents made him j^atriarch of Sis, 
and in 1742 he receivc'd the t)allium from 
Pojx' Beiu'dict XIV. He was, however, 


Russia’s Bid 
For Armenian 
Friendship 


unable to maintain Jiis 
}>ositi()n in Cilicia against 
the |)(Tseciitions of the 
(iri'gorians, and th(* Catho- 


licus transferred his residence to Lebanon, 
where he died in 1749. 

Tlu' ('fforts of the Russians to s('cure 


th(‘ favour of the Armenians, who had 
olH'ved the Ottomans and the Persians 


sinc(‘ 1555, wen* higlily ('iicouraging. In 
the yi'ar iy()H the i{m])ress Catherine 11. 
reminded the Catholicus Simon that her 


prede('essors uj)on the throne, Peter the 
(iieat and Catlu'iine L, had assured the 


('atholiciis of their particular respect for 
the Arnu'nian nation by autograph letters 
in 1724 and iy2(). Further communica- 
tions from the Tsar Paul I. in 1798 and 
1800 o])ened to the Armenian leaders 
and clergy the j)ros])ect of placing their 
countrymen under the ])rotection of 
Russia. d'he Persian rulers had made 
similar j)romises to the patriarchs ; hence 
in 171 )8 Catheiine IL, resolved not to let 
slip the op])(^rtunity of “protecting” 
Armenia, concluded a formal convention 
with the Archbishop Arguthianz, promising 
nothing less than the restoration of the old 
Arm nian independent Christian kiifgdom. 
Thenceforth Armenia occupies a prominent 
position in the h:astern Question of the 
nineteenth century and of the inesent day. 

Heinrich Zimmerek 




THE HUNS ON THE WARPATH 

AND THE BARBARIC TRIUMPHS OF ATTILA 

ABOUT the year 50 h.c. the Mongolian witJi the peculiar characteristics of Mon- 
kingdom of the Hiung mi in the north golian ract's. This remark is also tnu‘ of 

of China had been divided into an eastern their })hysical characteristics, as descrilvd 

and northern portion. The eastern state by contem[)orarv writers— their large 
came to an end in 142 A.n., and its people round lieads, small deep-set I'ves, ])ro- 
were for the most part absorbed by minent clu'ek-bones, Hat noses, dirty 

degrees into the Chinese Empire ; tlu' ^ . h k** t'oniplexion, low stature, 
northern kingdom of the Huns, however, ^ * * broad chests, and heavy 

succumbed as early as 84 A.n. to the th c* Hu^n s above the waist. In 

repeated attacks of their more powerful ciutain races this original 

foes the Sien pc and of other Siberian tyj>e had so far disa|')j)eared under the 

Tungusian tribes. Part of the Hun popula- influence of infusions from elsewhere' that 
tion then fled westward to the stejipes of we inav doubt whether the rc'sult was 
Lake Aral, where a se])arate kingdom had rather Turkish or J^innish. 'J'hese' tribes 

been founded under Tshi tshi immediately were accustomed to slit the chei'ks of 

after the disrujition of the em})ire. their childn'ii in order to prevent the 

Considerably reinforced by the arrival of growth of hair; tlu'ir nost's were tit'd 

these fugitives, about po a.d., this nomad down with broad bands, and the skull 
j)ow(U‘ extended so raj)i(lly in the coursi' of com})ress('d at th(' sidi's. 
tlu' following C(‘ntury that it reached tlu' 1 'he Huns wt're tru(' nomads, possessing 
Casj)ian Sea and canu' under the notice of neither house's nor huts. Their women — 
European ‘geographers such as Dionysios they were ])olygamists - and their chil- 
Priegetes about ijo and diX'U they le.d about from ])la('(' to j)la('(' 
Disturb* Ptolemy about 150. About in covi'ied waggons, pasluring tlu'ir herds 

Eastern Euro c state was in summer on the wide stej)})es, and 

as cm ur pe jjj wnih Tiri- retiring to th(‘ rivi'i-lx'ds in wint(‘r. I'liey 

dates tlu* Ureat of Armenia, bec ame a dis- were hardy riders, accustomed to rc'main 
turbing force among the ])('oples of Eastern day and night in the saddle*, whc'ic^ they 
Europe, and was able to make a considc'r- ate and drank. 'J lu* horse, the* sword, and 
able step westward about the middle* of the the* favourite tools of a dead man wc'ri* 
fourth century, after attaining more or less buried with his body, which was })laced iii 
success in a series of ]x*tty struggles. a grave with the* lu*ad towards the west 

At this point we shcnild (Tnphasise the and the fac e turncxl to the rising sun. Over 
fact that the ethnological charact(*r of theses the grave a mound was erectc'd on which 
composite Hun jx'ople must hav'e been the m(*al of tlie dc'ad was plac ed. Singers 
considerably changed during tlu'sc years then extolled the dec'ds of the d(4)art(‘d in 
by the rece])tion and incorjioration of their songs, while* the relatives cropped 
related and foreign elements ; the truth their hair and slit their cheeks in 

of the matter probably is that only the* c • ■ j f loki'ii of their grif*f. About 

leaders and the nobk^s of the horde's were p'***^/ ^ the ye*ar 572 the Huns k'ft 
of pure Mongolian blood, while the **'^”^*' their new habitation and 

majority were a very mixed race, contain- adv^anee^el into the; district on 

ing infusions of other branche?s of the this side of the Volga, subjugating 
Ural-Altaic-sjx^aking ]X'opIes,‘ of the in ^75 the Alans, who were* living on the 

Turkoman Tartars, of Finns and Ugrians, Don and the Sc'a of Azov ; ])art of tlie 

and also, of the Sarmatians and others. Alans were* s))e‘edil\' incor])orate*(l willi the 
All that W'O know of the customs and coiujueu'ors. Under IIk* le*adershij) e)l 
manners of the Huns is in correspondence^ Balam!x*r, or Balamir, they attackexl the 
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Eastern Goths, wliosc king Hcrmanarich, 
wlio was more than oiu* hiincln'd yciars old, 
committed suicide upon losing a decisive 
batth^ His successor, Vithimir, or Vini- 
tharius, fell in a battle ; his two sons and 
some adherents th'd to the \V(‘stcrn (ioths, 
while a larg<M' })orlion of tlu^ l^astern (ioths, 
who W(U‘e h'.d by (lesimund, submitted 
^ . - - , , to the supremacy of the 

Huns. 1 he W (‘Stern (lOtlis 

, , „ afterwards retir(‘d behind 

Into Europe 

Huns also passed the Dnie ster tliey esc aped 
after a short tinu*, some b(‘hind tlu* Ser<‘th 
to Kaukaland, tin* modern 'I ransylvania, 
und(‘r the leadershij) of Athaiiai icli, while* 
another jxirlion, the 'I'ervings, who had 
a('ce‘pt(‘d ( hi istianit\', emte red the Roman 
ICmpii'e at the* adviee* of their Bishop 
Hllilas, unde'i the* le'adeishij) ol h'ritigern, 
whiihe*!* Atlianarich lollowed in ;«S(), not- 
wilhslanding his hatred of Rome*, as he 
liad bee'll ('Xjx'lle'd from 'rransylvania. 

'I'he Huniiish hordes of Ikilainber now 
ove'iran the' whole (ountry oi the* Danube* ; 
oiily the' lowe'r jxution ol this ri\’('r and 
tile* teriitoi'v about its mouth divide'd 
Ihe'in Iroiu the Roman lMn|)ire', B>()th lor 
the* ('i\'ihsed and tor the' barbarian nations 
this nughlv invasion ol hurojK' by Asiatic* 
nomads had giie'vous eonse'e jue'iie'e's. All 
trae'e's disappeaie'd ol the* lising (ic'iiuan 
civilisation, whie li had Iuh'ii begun by the* 
(joths; rich coloiiie's and tlourishing 
set t le'nie'nls t<*ll into ruins. I'he* woode'ii 
palat'es ol the' chieltaiiis ol the* Huns 
advanced ne'are'r vear b\' 
boieh'rs ot civilisation, and 
cenaiie's soon be'came one' 
sup|)orts of the' Roman domination, whic h 
was then e'lite'iing on its de'cliiie*. 

Dining the ye'ars 400 to 40N tlu' govern- 
ment was in the* hands ot I'ldin, and 111 the* 
first half of the tilth centm v three brotlu'is 
reigiu'd over the* Huns MunJ/uk known 
as BeneU'gu/ in the* llungaiian traditions — 
Oktar, and Rua also known as Rot, 
Rugha, and Rugilas. Oktar, 
who was in the }\ay of the 
Romans, a])peared .several 
time's on the Rhine and dis- 
turbed the Burgundians; lie died in that 
district, as a result of excessive gluttony, 
on the eve of a battle. His inheritance 
was divided between his brothers Mund/nk, 
w'lio died early, and Rua : the latter was 
in friendly relations with J^y/antium, and 
was granted tlie title of general by 
Theoclosiiis II., togetlier witli a 
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\i\\v to (he* 
Huunish me'r- 
ot the* main 


Hun Ruler 
Dies from 
Gluttony 


subsidy of 350 ])Oiinds of gold (about 
£22,000). Upon his death, in 434 a . d ., the 
supremacy was taken over by his nephews 
i- 5 leda (or Buda, by Hungarian tradition) 
and Attila, the sons of Mundzuk. 

Many different attempts have been made 
to explain the meaning of the name 
of Attila, the greatest of the Hun 
Kings. Some d(*rive it from the Gothic 
“ Atta,” or father, and consider it as 
meaning “ little father ; ” jirobahly, how- 
(ive‘r, it is eonnecti'd witli the name* l)y 
whicli the I^yzaiitiiK's denoted tlie Yolga 
in the sixth century. Magyar myths call 
him Jitele, and in the German \hcroic 
le'gends lie* is known as Etzcl. The^ year 
and the? ])laee of his birth are equally 
unknown. U))ou his father’s death Attila 
was sent by bis une'le, Rua, as a hostage to 
Xova*, wlu're he made the ac(|iiaintaiic(^ ot 
his laU'r o|)pon(‘ut, Aetius, who was tlie'n* 
living ill similar ciiTumstanci's. Here he* 
acejuired some tincturi* of Byzantine cul- 
ture*. Immediately alien' liis accession tiic 
two Hnnnish jirinee's rent'we'd lli(*ir jnniee^ 
witli the t‘mjK‘n)r Tlieodosiiis under, con- 
ditions of gre'at se've'rity : the I'Jyzaiitines 
w we'ic* f()rce‘d to dissoh’i* all 

their alliiiiu-es with the 

ofEnr.ch.ng 

(listriet, to surrender all 
Hniniisli subje'e'ts who liad take'u r(‘lng(' 
with them, and also to jiay a yearly tribute* 
ol li\’e* Inindre'd jxmnds of gold. Attila dis- 
ce)V(‘re'(l an e*asy mode* of (‘uric'Iiing his 
favourite’s by suddenly se'iuling oiu’ or 
aiiot!ie*rol tlu'iu with some’*de'spale li or pro- 
])osal to the court of ('oiistanlinople*, wliie li 
was llu'ii lore'e'd to e'\})e'nel rich pre'se'iits in 
re*tinu lor the* su{)})os(‘d ('omiiiunie'ation. 

Hie* Huimisli Jiorde's subjugated the* 
(ie'iiiian and Sla\' ])e*oples on the* Danube' ; 


Attila’s elele’st son, l^dlak, rule’el over the* 
Ugriaii hunting people of the Akatzire's 
on the De)ii Irom 41SS. At an e*arly date 
Attila turiie'el we'stward, and between 435 
and 437 ele'streiyed tlie tlourishing Bur- 
giindiaii kingdom on the Central Rhineland 
on tlie e'ast of (huiI ; the* king, (hmdiliar, 
or (iundicharins, was killed. In the* year 
441 the town of Margiim, at the ceinthience 
of the Margiis (Moravia) and the Low'cr 
Danube, fell into the hands of the Huns, 
who from that date remained the? jier- 
pelual guests of the East Roman Empire. 

Uruler excuses of a very varied nature 
Attila now sent out his bands to invade 
Moesia, Thracia, and Illyria ; a delay in 
payment of the yearly tribute or the flight 
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of some Hunnish grandee whom he was 
pursuing provided sullicient excuse for 
such aggression. 

In 445 he removed ]iis brother Bleda 
by a treacherous murder. Slioiily after- 
wards a Hun she])herd brought in a sword 
which was said to have fallen from heaven : 
to this object the siij^erstitious peo])le 
attached the signiticance of future imperial 
jx^wer, and Attila (‘ucouraged his ])eo]de 
in this beli(*f. He himself was conviiKX'd 
of the possibility of his future eiujure, in 
view of the weakness which then pro 
vailed in the blast Roman Empire. In 
tlic year 447 he advanced with his bands 
as far as Thermoj^ylai ; the Emjx'ior 
Theodosius tluMi begged for ])eace, which 
was grantc'd him, at the ])eginirng of 44(S, 
at tl^c^ ])rice of a war indemnity of six 
tlioiisand pounds of gold (English monc'v, 
£2y^A)00) and a yearly tribute of two 
thousand one' hundred ])0unds of gold 
(£95,(X)(>). Shortly afterwards (448) lie 
sent Ediko, onc‘ of his nobles, to (on- 
stantinople to recc'ive the }'(‘arly tribute, 
which tlui Byzantine court could collect 
only by means of extortion from the ini- 
])overishc'd ]HX)])le ; hc‘ 
furtJier deniandc‘d from 
TJieoclosius H. thc^ cession 
of thc^ wlicjle of the right 
bank of the Danube'. ThcM'caipon ( hrysa- 
phiiis “ Tzuma,'’ thc‘ all-])c)werful eunuch 
of thc^ c‘m])irc\ indncecl thci Hunnish 
ambassador to join a conspiracy for (he* 
murdcT of Attila. 

In the year 44c) the 1 jy/antinc embassy 
a])proaclicd Attila to trc'at with liim 
concerning his new demands. The leader 
of the: embassy, the senator Maximin, and 
his sc'c'retary Thiscus, a rhetorician and 
so])hist from Pannonia, fortunately for 
themselvc's, knew nothing of thc' c'on- 
spiracy, though the interpreter Vigilas, 
was a ])arty to it. However, Ediko liim- 
self Ix'trayc'd the*. })rc.)j)osal to liis master, 
who joyfully seized' this fax'ourablc*. oppor- 
tunity to demand from the Empeu'or 
Tlieodosius the head of tlie hated Chrysa- 
phius, together with an increase in tlu^ 
amount of the yearly tribute ; it was with 
great difficulty that he was ])ersuadc‘d 
to give up this demaud. 

To thc^ rhetorician Priscus we owe an 
im])ortant description of his travels, 
whicli gi\'es us a glim])se of life at the 
Hunnish court. Hc^ describes the ca])ital 
and the simple palace* of Attila, which was 
situated somewhere between the Theiss 
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and the Danube, in the modern lowlands 
of Hungary, ]X)ssibly near Tokai. He 
also gives us a description of the dwellings 
of the Hunnish grande'es, including that 
of the minister Onc'gesins (Hunigis, a (ioth 
by descent). He informs us that upon 
the entry of Attila the* monarch was 
jncccded by a band of girls in white gar- 
At the Prisc'us made the ac- 

Court cinaintancx* of Quc*en Kreka, to 
of Attila hanck'cl the: |)resc*nts of 

the empc'ror. He wiis ])resc'nt at 
a banquet given in honour of the* i*mbassy, 
at which singc'rs and jesters attemj)tccl to 
entertain the courtiers, wEile the* liunnish 
jnonarch sat buric'cl in gloomy silc*nce, with 
a whole band of (ireek interja-eters and 
Roman scribes awaiting his coinmar.ds. It 
aj)pc‘ars from this narrative* that the 
Hunnish king found Roman cnltur(* indis 
jx'usable. By his diplomatic' insight, his 
grc'at geiu'ralship, his pc'isonal bra\'c*ry and 
daring, he* so entirc*ly snrpassc'd contc'm- 
porary prince's tJiat from the* ivhinc* to the* 
Volga, from the* Baltic to Uk* shoic*s ot the 
Black Sc'a, nations anxiously awaitc'cl 
thc'ir lates at the* hands of this j)()wertul 
and gloonyv conejueror. 

In the* snnmu'r ol 450 distnrbaiic'c's 
broke* out in (‘c)nstantino})lt‘ ; 'riu'odosins 
died in the; c'oursc* of a rc'volt, ('hrysaphius 
was exc'cuted, and Marcianiis ascc'nded 
tlic* tottc'i'ing throne*. W'hen the* aml)assa- 
dors ot the: Hnnnisli kingdom came* to 
('onstantinopk* slioitl\' attc-r his acc'c'ssion 
to dc'inand the: yc*arlv tiibutc* he* ga\’c* 
thc*in a slioi t answc*r “ (iold lor my 
Irionds and stc*(*l tor my c'lK'inic's.” Attila 
was a])parc*ntly satislied with this answc'r. 
(icisc'rich, the* king of the* Vandals, had, 
about 44t), mntilatc'd the tirst wile ol his 
c’Idcst son, Hnncxich, in c'c)nsc'(|uencc: ot 
some* snspic'ion : she* was a daughter ol 
the Wc'st (ioth rhc:odc*ric' I., and clrc*ading 
the rc'venge of the (ioths, he c'onc'ludc*d 
an alliance with Attila, who now turned 
his attc-ntion to tJic: \Vc*st Roman emj)irc*. 

'rile, rc'igning c‘mpc*ror, Va- 
Ic'ntinian 1 11., had d(*sigiic*cl 
that his sistc'r (irata Jnsta 
Honoria should take: the* 
veil ; she, howevc:r, had bc*gun a love* affair 
with her jirocurator luigenius, had bc*c*n 
banished for some: time to Byzantium in 
consequence*, and on her rc'turn home* had 
.secretly sent Attila a ring, thus offc'ring 
herself to him as his wife. Fcir the: moment 
Attila voLicdisafed no answc*r to tlie 
projxisal, but at a later date: he sent 
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rcjx’.'itcd (li-niaiKls to Vali-ntinian, 
tla; bride tor his lian-in and 
halt ol tlie \v< st(‘rn (‘in|jirc* as lic*r (lowry, 
l>asin^ lliohe (Icin.iiids on llie ^nfl of tlic 
rinf^^ dhe relnsal to tlicse rc(iu(‘sts was 
transmitted to tla* Ilinmisli ambassador 
in tin* name of th(‘ einjanor ])y Actius, “ IIkj 
last of the Romans,” tlie companion of 

„ , « Attila’s \'oiitJi. In fieiaa' 

Eastern Europe A:i i . i 

n i j - 4 aiiLa r Altila now turned 

Coiwerted into an ^ . 

Armed Camp 

jMn()j)e into an armed 
t ainj). In the si)rinf,^ <d 451 h(‘ advaiiecal 
with a ^if^^lnt ic ai my, ('omposed ot the most 
ditferent nationalities said to amount 
\o' 500,000 men aloii.r; the Danube 
towards (iaul. 'I'lie attention of the Ilun 
piinee had been drawn to tliis <'ountrv in 
4.|<S b\'a lebel named Rudoxius, and atter- 
waids by tJie Vandal (leiseri( h and by an 
ambitious h'laiik ; a loiit; sei ies 
ot luiiK'd towns maiked Jiis 
j)i'of^i(“ss. A i Stiasbiiii^, Attila 
( ross(>d the Rhine with his 
army, buriu'd Met/, and at- 
tem|)t(‘d to captuie Orh'ans. 
llow(‘\’er, the inhabitants ot AST ^ 
the town lield out, uiulei the 
ii'adership of tlieir bishoj), 
until the van,L,mard ol the / 

armv ot Aidins ap|)eari‘d : 
h(‘ had bei'ii joined, alter lon^i; 
ne^'otiations, by 'I'lu'odi'ric. 
tin* kiii^’ ot lh(‘ Wt'st (loths. 

Altila laised tin* si«‘,i;e and 
led his columns bai'k to the 


more, the West (ioths had immediately 
marched home on tlie death of their 
king. Altila was thus able to retire to 
Pannonia without opposition. 

In the following year, 452, Attila 
marched upon Italy with a strong army. 
After a siege of several months he captured 
the town of Aquileia, the gate of Italy, and 
levelli*d it to the ground. The smoking 
ruins of Padua, Verona, Milan, and many 
other towns marked the ])ath of the Hun- 
nish bands as tJiey marched upon Rome. 
Tin* whole civilise*d world was awaiting 
with horror the fall of the “ eternal city," 
wh(*n Attila suddenly began to rctri'at. To 
this ste]) he was jirobably induced, not so 
much by the magnificent jiresent sent him 
by Pope Leo I. at Mincio, as by the news 
that the East Roman Em}X*ror Marcijyi had 
invaded ikinnonia, and that an even more 
dangerous adversary, Aetius, 
was collecting an army for 
the H'lief of Rome. T(j these 
motives must be added the 
Wtt intok'i'able heat, the unac- 

customed climate, plague, the 
^ ku'k t)f proN’isions, and last, 

but certainly not least, super- 

It was thought that the 
■L. coiKpieror of Rome would die 

shortly after the cajiture of 
the city, as Alaric had died 
before. Tlu* fact r(*mains that 
Attila retreated homeward 
F oFf.nn - fb^- banks of the 'fheiss. 


, .MV, ..the SCOURGE OF GOD ’ «>^inKS ()I TUC I neiSS. 

w ult* plain extending towards jhr claim to this title w.is made by threatening the Hyzan- 

lioyc's and Mer\', betwi'en Attila, the Huiniish leader, whose tiiu's witli ounishmeiit in 

<1. 1 .1 n I . hoi des overran all East Pin Kiirniif. ..... t 


the Seine and the Marne. 'overran .. 

On the held of Mauria/en, o. Katalaun, 
in th(' beginning of July, the great battle 
of j)i*()ples took j)la(a‘ in which Roman 
( hristianity was oj)posed to the Huns 
and heatlu'iidom. Alter tearful slaughter 
reports vary between i()o,ooo and 
.^)o,(HH) mim, while later legends asserted 
that (‘ven the fallen tonlimu'd to struggle 
in till' air Altila retired to his bivouac at 
nighttall, and the death-songs of the Huns 
wen' heard evt*n in the camp ot the con- 
qu(‘rors. The Hunnish king hastily 
i'rectod a funeral pile ol saddles, on which 
he proj^osed to undergo a voluntary death 
by lire in case of a renewed attack by 
the victorious enemy. Aiitius. however, 
did not wish to destrov so valuable a 
counterjxiise to the (iothic jiower, and 
had, moreover, himself gained the victory 
at the price of heavy sacrifices ; further- 
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kiaan-Mi c,uropc. .1 r 1 1 • ■% 

the toll o w 1 II g year, he 
died in fJie winter of the year 455 of 
luemorrhagt* on tlu* night of liis marriage 
witli Idliko, knoN’ii to (ierman legtmd as 
Krii-mhild. 'flu* body was buried in an 
unknown sjiot, and the workmen em])loyed 
111^)11 tlu* grave were killed, tlmt no one 
might be able to betray the last resting- 
j)laee of the Hunnish monarch. Rome and 
A«iU Dies, and 'rv^antium had lost a 

His Empire I""'"', 

Rapidly Deelines ® '^Oth hiS 

emj)ire and his people de- 
clined with rai)id strides. Ellak, his 
destined successor, liad acquired Roman 
culture and Roman military tactics in his 
early youth, but was not a suitable ruler 
for a barbaric jxople of nomads. The new 
ruler was attacked by Attila’s other sons, 
especially Dengizich and Irnach. This 
fratricidal effort led to no result, while the 




THE CHURCH FACES THE BARBARIAN : THE POPE AND ATTILA, THE HUN 

Attila’s course of devastation was a track of utter ruin, the avowed purpose of “the Scourge of God, ” a* he claimed 
to hi iskaid that Pooe Leo I. met him with all the majesty of the Church EstaWished, and succeeded for a time 

in staying the hand of the destroying Hun. After Attila’s death the Huns declined and finally disappeared from history. 

From the painting by Chenavard. by permiwion Ot Br.iiin, Cli im iit c » C ie. 
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Defeated Huns 
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Goths and the (;e])ids seized this oj)j)or- 
tunity to n;volt. Kllak marched against 
the reij(‘ls, but liis army was defeated by 
tlie niiglity force of the (iepids (under 
Ard;iri('li), (iotlis, Kugnans, and Herulians 
it ttie ri\er Xetad in Paimonia, where 
hllak lost liis life. Deiigizich now under- 
took tlu*. leadiMshij) of th<*. Huns, who had 
been drivcm back to the 
])lains betwi'en the Lower 
Danube and the Don. In 
45b and 4()J li(‘ attack(!d tlie 
l^annonian (iollis 011 th(‘ Save, but was 
tvvi('e deteated by King Vbdemir. H(‘ tlum 
made im allianc(* with the (ioths. and 
adv:inced to Dacia and Moesia. Thrc'e 
armies simt against him by th(^ Last 
Roman ICmpire were (Miti('(‘d by the allies 
into a iKiuow \'all(‘V, where tliey were 
surrounded and almost e\terminat(‘d. 
Nt'verlheless, in the yi'ar 4b() Dengizicli 
(gain inv’aded 'I'hraca', but on this occasion 
he wascajMUK'd by the Roman Anagastus, 
^vas (‘Xc'cuted, and his head was sent to 
!'onslantinoj)l(‘. With his dt‘ath (‘iids tin* 
unity ol th(‘ ICast luiropean nomad ]H‘oples 
under tlie name ol Huns, which had 
lormeiiy been creati'd by Rua and Attila. 
Irnacli, a('compani(‘d by his brotluns 
hunnedsui' and I'll/indur, withdr(‘w witli 
(he KMimants ol (he Huns tar into tlu* 
st<*j)j)i’s ol South Russia. 

h'or more than lifly years we Jiear no 
mor<‘ ol the Huns. Shortly bt‘fore 524, 
(hi’ Hy/antini‘S mention the Hmmisli trilu* 
ot thi‘ I'tuigiirs, whosi* king, (iorda, 
ai‘Ci‘j)ti'd ('hi istianitw and was killed in a 
li'N’olt led by his brother Muager. As 
i'.iily as 307 and 30S tlu‘ Albanian l^ishop 
Qaiilui t ot .\iran had mad(‘ a missionary 
jouriu'y into tlii’ lands ot the Sabir. In 
tlu’ middle ol tlu* sixth i'entury Pro- 

copius s|)i‘aks of the Huns as a peo[)le 
diyided inti) tlu* twi) tiibi*s of the Kutur- 
'>urs and Lturgurs. 'FIk’ Kuturgurs, wlu) 
wen* alsi) known as P»lack ILilgarians, 

joineil tor tlu* most part with the Ayars, 
whi) are hi'nceti)r\\aril tiitiui 
kiiiiwn as Huns, in an ex- 
dition to Ikinnonia in 5()*S ; 
about (ijo they wi’ie forced 
to leaye this country in conseipience of 
(he failure of a reyolt. The Kluigan of 
the Ayars now ])roclaimed himself ruler of 
the two Hun tribes, and sent a d maiul to 
Justin II. in 5()8 for the yearly subsidy 
which Byzantium had formerly paid. In 
the year 570 we find the Uturgurs, with 
their lu’ighbours the Alans, subject to the 
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Western Turks. Shortly after that time 
the name of the Utiirgurs disappears from 
history ; their jdace is taken by the Bul- 
garians in Old or (heater Jhdgaria to the 
east of the Sea of Azov. On the other hand, 
in 398 we meet 4gaih with the Kuturgurs, 
or I\otzagirs, who took refug(% to the num- 
ber of 10,000 men, with the Avar Khagan, 
while flying, with the Huns of Tarniach 
and Zab(*n, from the Turks. But the supre- 
macy of the Avars lasted only until 626. 

At the outset of the seventh century the 
Prince Organa ruled over the Kuturgurs, 
who had remained on the Sea of Azov. He 
was an ally of tlie Ihnj^eror Heraclius, and 
accej)tiid ('hristianity in O19. After the 
death of Organa, his cousin Kuvrat united 
his nation with their kinsmen the Bul- 
garians on the Kuban, and shook off the 
yoke of tlu^ Avars. After tlie deatli of 
Kuvrat, in t)f)8, this allii'd tribe divided 
into five different hordes under his sons. 

OiK' horde was united about byi) with the 
Khazars luuUu' Biig-Bajan, tin* (‘Idest son 
of Kuvrat ; with tlu’se the Bulgarians liad 
formerly been in alliance as a neighbouring 
peo])le, and wen* now to lx; conquered by 
Fate danger threatened 

of the neighbours, the Turkish 

Huas Pechenegs, induced the Magyars 
about 840 to form an alliance 
with tlu; Khazars, under whose siqireinacy 
they retained jiossc’ssion for twenty years 
ot their second luir()])ean home. Ix’bedia, 
to the east of tlie Don. W’hen the 
Hungarians abandoned these districts 
shortly after S()2, they wen* joined by 
the Kabars, who now broki* away* from 
their mother tribe the Khazars. 

The empiri* founded by the Khazars, 
augmented by the remnants of the Huns, 
liecame a formidable menace to the South 
Caucasian ])eo])les in conse(|uence of its 
great raids, ending in 7()9. About 969 the 
enij)ire tell beiore the advance of tin; 
Russian S\’jatoslav. 

The sei'ond horde of the Hunnish Bul- 
garians found a temporary home to the 
west of the Don. The third horde, min- 
gled with other tribes of the Huns, 
founded the modern Bulgaria under the 
leadership of Isperich, whih; the fourth, 
unless there is some confusion here with 
the above-mentioned settlements of 568, 
advanced to Pannonia. 

Thus the nationality of the Huns was 
broken up, coalesced with other nations, 
and then disa[q)eared. 

Heinkicii von Wlislocki 
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desert between tlu‘ Ural Mountains, 
tiu? (.'as|)ian Sea. and Lake Aral was at 
one time the hoiiK' ot those Ut^nian families 
of [X'oph's to wliic'li the Bult^arians belonged. 
Ilowlon^the ri^rians may liave inhabitc‘d 
these distri('ts is impossible to say. At 
some, time or otluM’ r|.^rian race's were 
driven into that territory by tlie Sabirc's. 
who, on llu'ir side, had ii-tn'ated from tiu' 
Avars, who wer(' drivc'n out by tht' linns ; 
at that time it is probabh' that the \'o;.;nls 
and Ostiaks, pc'riia})s also sonu' ]\Iai^yar 
ti'ibes. had letire'd northwards to tin* 
Tobol, Irtish, and Ob. On tin* otiu'r hand, 
the ('aste'rn bramii lor tln' most pa.rt 
('xti'inh'd at least to tJie Lowi*r \'ol^a and 
th(‘ (.'aucahiis district, in the neighbour- 
hood of which l>ul.L;aiian tribes, who had 
('mii;rat(‘d at an earlier jx'iiod, must have* 
In'en setth'd. 'I'liesi' North Caucasian 
Hnli^ariaiis weie slroni^ly inlliicMK e‘d by the 
ov('i whelming in\’asion of the Huns. 'Flu' 
lact is undoubt(‘d that it was th(‘ Bnl- 
j^arianswho formed the main 
eleiiu'iit of the llmmish 
armies ; henct' we may e.\- 
pla'.n the fact that weh<‘arf)l 
1 1 mini sh Bul,L;ariaus in tlu' land of tlu' Alans 
in the tourth centnr\', and that \vv learn, 
shorth’ a.fter ’,75. of the Langobards bein/.( 
ov(‘i whelmi'd by l>ul|:;arians of this kind. 

rims during" those decades tlu' L>ul^arians 
must have partly (‘\('han;i'('d their old name 
for that ot Him. This tac't naturally does 
not facilitate the task of distin^uishinf^ tlu' 
indi\’idual families of Mongolian race, of 
wliicli w'e have in any case only scanty 
H'cords, difficult to intei jiret. T\w Huns, 
as we ha\x‘ seen, had gradu.ally received 
large reinfonemt'iits from other members 
of the lhal Altaic.-sjieaking jicojiles ; and 
their Turkish-Tartar nationality had been 
so entirely transformed thereby, that it is 
difficult to say whether the liordes who 
invaded Eurojie were primarily of Turkisli 
or Finni.sh race. 

After the disrujition of the Hunnish 
unity in 4(19 a.d., this same jihenoinenon, 
which reduces every conscientious 
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historian to compli'te desjiair. is repi'ated 
with greater intensity, 'riu' trilu's fornu rlx' 
snbjecti'd to tlu' Hnns had now indc'ed 
recoveri'd their trei'dom : but lhe\' had 
bet'U subject foi so long a pi'iiod 
to Hunnish supri'inacx’, had so (‘iitirely 
_ - . assimil .ted their maniu'rs 

and customs, had h‘ll Ihem- 

„ , . si'lv('s to 1 h! so entirc'U’ mem- 

B«I*an.n, 

na t ionaJi iy on thei i mai a nd i ng t'\ ped i t ions, 
rni(i liadsoolti'ii ac'ti'd in accordanct* with 
this bi'liel, that contcauporaiy chroniclers 
an' contiiuialK’ In a stab' of ('onfusion as 
regards tlu' idi'iititv of tlu'si' separate 
eh'iiK'nts ; Avars, Ihilgarians, SabiiU'S, t'tc., 
ari'shorth’ and sim]>lv known as “ Huns.” 
A ('entnrv lati r the opposite tendency is in 
force ; tlu' ri'innantsol llu' Hun nationality 
an' iiu'oi jiorati'd with the Bulgai ian pi'ople, 
and th<' iianu' ol Him disajipi'ars Irom 
history, although th(' n*pri'S('nta tivi's ol 
this nationality wvve by no mi'ans (‘.\tiiict. 

In that highl\' disturbi'd ag(' ol the 
great migrations we hear onI\' occasioiiallw 
with the I'.xi'eption ol IIk' ('Vi'iils abo\'e 
iiK'iitioned, ol actions which can lx* as- 
cribed with an\’ ceitaint\' to tlu‘ \oith 
('aucasian Bulgarians aloin'. In the yeai 
482 the <'mp‘‘ror Zeno invited theii help 
against tin* baisl(“in (ioths. '1 his was the 
first oc('asion on which the 1 fiilgiii ians came 
into practii al ('onta('t with tin liast Komaii 
Empire. In 505, Sabinianiis, the Magister 
Militum ol Hl\'ri('uni. at the head ol 10,000 
Bulgarian auxiliary troops, was deleated on 
the Morava while o]H*rating against Mundo 
the (iej)id and Bitzia thefioth. Idointhe 
shatten'd n'lnnants ol the W'l sti'i n Ifiil- 
gai'ian outposts left m tlies(‘ 
In Contact districts, that branch mav 

with the E«lern 

™*^**'^ fli\Trg(‘d, which was re- 

c('i\ed about t»7(>, undc'r its h'adei’ Al/eco, 
into the old land of th(' Samnites by tie* 
Langobard Duke* Romuald of I>enev(*ntum. 
In iiny case, at tliat moment the main body 
of the North Caucasian Bulgarians W(*n^ in 
enjoynK'Ut of comj)l(de independeiH c lioni 
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th(; time that Kiivrat shook off the yoke 
ol the Avars, about bj5, and founded a 
lormidable state in conjunction with the 
other branches of the Southern Ugrians 
who had i)(*en driven into that district. 

However, in 079 the ])Ower of tlie 
Dnuf^undui Bulgarians was so entirely 
sha1t(‘red that tor a time only fragmentary 

remnants of them existerl ; 
The Power destroyers were the West 

p , 1 urkish Is^hazars, among whose* 

** earliest conquests aiul settle- 
m<‘nts are includ(‘el the Hast Caucasian 
])lains on tlie 'I'enek juid Ssulak, together 
with the* nomad sidtleme'iits ol Balangar 
and Sainandar. Yet tin* broken ])ower 
i’e('f)vered its(‘lf with coinparatiN'e ra])idity, 
and soon luMaiiK* a torei* to b<^ r(‘('kon(“d 
witJi. Oiu* portion was entir(‘ly absorbed 
by the Khazars ; Ispenie'li, the third son of 
Kuvrat, fonnded a nc‘W kingdom on the 
Low(‘r Daniilu*, tlu* late of wliieii will be 
lollow(‘d more in detail below ; the fourth 
and filth sons with their following migrat(‘d 
to tlu‘ Avars. 

'Die second son of Kuvrat, Kotrag. 
si'ttled on tlu* tight bank of the 
Don, and fiom this point adx’anced along 
the* valley of tlu* c'ential \’olga to tlu* 
country of tlu* Kama (known at this point 
as tlu* Isgil, the* second of three or four 
tribe's of these* X'olga Bulgarians), where he 
fouiul(*d the* state* of “ (ire*at Bulgaria.” 
This name* also give'^; rise* to (liriicultie's. 
The* shore's e)l the' Se*a e)f Azov, wliie h we'ie* 
e)C(aij)ie'el b\ tln)se' llunnisli Bulgarian 
I’turgurs wile) le-ll siediins in 5()S lo tlu* 
.\\ars and in 57(), te)ge'th('r with the* Alans, 
to the* W'e'ste'in 1111 ks, aie* ne)W calle'el. as 
)e*('asion i ise*s, e'itlu'r “ eilel ” e)r “ gre'at 
Bulgaria until the e)e'e'upatie)n bv the* 
Magyars in the* first half of the ninth 
ce'ntui y. 

S}>ecial care* must be taken to a\'e)iel any 
e'e)ntusie>n e)f the* “ Old Bulgaria ” on the 
Kuban with the* e)the*r “ Olel Bulgaria’^ 
in Kure)])e. Now that all the remaining 
The Two states have entirely 

“Old elisaj)j)e*areel freim the map, the 

Bulgaria," i* 

fiably used te) distinguish this 

country from the modern Bulgaria ; it 
will oe'cupy our attention lateu on. Of 
greater pe*rmanence than tha. ITurgur 
kingeloin was (h'eat Bulgaria, created by a 
rem.irkable retrograde mowment of the 
bands of Kotrag on the Volga and Kama, 
whie'h showeel considerable powers of 
enelurancc, and nourished from the ninth 


The Two 
“Old 

Bulgarias " 


to the thirteenth century. We may 
connect this state with al-Balchi. 

On the Volga and the Kama the Bub 
garians certainly carried on cattle-breeding 
and agriculture to some extent. They 
were soon in constant communication 
with the Arabs ; as early as the year 
C)22 the Bulgarians are said to have 
accejited Mohammedanism, a statement 
which appears credible. In consequence 
of their intercourse with the Arabs, tlu;se 
Volga Bulgarians acquired considerable 
influeiux* over the neighbouring Ugrian 
races, the Magyars ami others. \ Among 
either proofs of the fact are a few surviv- 
ing monuments, written in a language 
similar to that of the modern Chuvashes ; 
instance's are the inscrijitions on the grave- 
stone's founel in the ruins of the town of 
Biulgar'on the Kama, also the remnants of 
a list enumerating the lu*athen princes of 
the Danube Bulgarians before 7f)5, where- 
in the ages are givem in eild Bulgarian 
numerals, whie h can be conqiared with the 
worels in Chuvash. 


'riie elevele)j)nu*nt 
was hinelere*el lor 
invasions from the 
Vikings, 


DevelopmeM llu'y vaslatcd BuU 

o re# er considerable 

u garia |)i()|)oiiion ol till! inhabitants 
re'ineiveel to Hungary. Notwithstaneling 
the* repe'ateel invasiems of the* Russians, 
(ireate*r Ihilgaria inaintaineel its inde- 
j)e*ndence leir a long perioel. We have 
spe'cinie'iis of Arab coins, elated e)7() and 
e)77. which we'ie struck in Bulgar and 
in Suvar in the name of the Bulgarian 
jirine e* Mumin be'ii Ahmael. i'lesides agri- 
culture, the Veilga IKilgarians learnt 
from Iranian immigrants manufacture 
ami traele which rajiielly developeel in the 
teiwns of Suvar, Bulgar, and Bilar, and 
exteneleel even as far as Pe*rsia. In the 
thirteenth century (heater Bulgaria lost 
its inelepemk'uce ; the country was con- 
quered by the Tartars, and afterwards 
fell into the hanels of the Muscovite 
Tsars. 

'I'lie Bulgarians who had migrated to 
the left bank of the Lower Danube under 
Isjierich, the son of Kuvrat, had mean- 
while extended their settlements in the 
district between the Dniester and the 
Danube, whence they made invasions into 
Moesia and into Thrace. The Byzantine 
em])eror, Constantine IV. Pogonatus, 
sent a punitive expedition against 


of (ireat Bulgaria 
a time by the 
Baltic of the Norse 
or Russians ; in 


garia, and 
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them in 6yq, with a precisely opposite 
result to that intended ; the victorious 
Bulgarians moved to the right bank of the 
Danube in the same year, and Isi)erich 
occupied the territory from the Moesian 
plain to the shores of the Black Sea. 
The Slavs settled in those districts re- 
signed themselves more readily to their 
fate, as they were thereby freed from the 
hated Byzantine yoke. This Euro]H^'in 
kingdom of Old Bulgaria extended so 
rapidly that, at the outset of the ninth 
century, it included all the numerous 
Slav races of the Balkan peninsula, 
who under this new and comparatively 
mild government soon united into one 
])co})le, and adopted the name of their 
coiupierois, the Bulgarians. The ruling 
I'lass was weak in numbers, was soon sub- 
dued by tlu^ higher civilisation of their 
Slav subjects, and adoj)ttHl their language 
after two or three centuri('s, certainly after 
tlK'ir ])i()S})erous pi'riod. 

This Old lEilgarian state, the C(‘ntr(‘ 

of gravity of which lay in th(‘ plains of 

tlu' modern Dobind/a, was rul(‘d under 

an aristocratic constitution. The suiujimie 

power was in tlu' hands oi a ])rinc(‘, 

_ ^ . known by th(‘ native name ot 

^ Khan ; he was supi)orted 1 )V 

Customs of the - r • i i • 

„ , . a council ol SIX nobles, or 

Bulgarians , i 

noyurs. S(*iidom was an 

aiK'ieiit institution, and hence the admini- 
stration ol just ice was barbaric and 
arbitrary. Ki'bel nobles not only lost 
their projierty and wealth, but their entire 
lamilies were also extca niinated. Polygamy 
was usual ; when the husband died, his 
wiv(‘s were buriKal with his cor]>se or 
buried in the same grave. Human sacri- 
iic(‘s, a jiractice indulgcal only at the 
exjKmse of Latin and (ireek enemies, 
ar(‘ reported from the outset of the 
thirteenth century muh’r the “ Thous*” 
J()lu\nnisza ; an instanci? among the 
savage ('umanians bi^longs (‘ven to the 
year 1241. 

Hardly had Is])erich settled with iiis 
nation in the Lower Danube districts when 
the Byzantines, in order to save Thrace, 
were forced to agree to jiay tribute under 
a convention of Gyq. When the Emperor 
Justinian 11 . Rhinotmetos, the last des- 
( cndant of the house of Heraclius, refused 
the demand, Tsperich defeated the Greeks 
and imposed a heavier tribute on them. 
Under his successor Tervel (about 700 to 
720), the Byzantine ^mperor, who was 
exiled in 695, found his chief support in 


to the changing 
When the Arabs 
ii)le in 717 the 


the Bulgarians of (ireat Preslav. With 
the help of Tervel, Justinian, who had 
meanwhile married the Khazar inincess 
Theodora, re-established himself in Con- 
stantinople in 705, heaped honours of 
every kind ujion his ally, and conferred 
upon him the title of C esar, though shortly 
after he was ungrateful enough to dissolve 
, the alliance and attempt to 

with surprise the Ihilgarian Khan. 

« At Anchialos he was, however, 

Byzantium defeated by the Bul- 

garian ruler in 703, and was forced to 
pay a yearly tribute and to cede the 
Thracian district of Zagora, situated to 
the south of the Balkans, which after- 
wards gave its name to the Bulgarian 
kingdom of 'rirnovo — a name in use for 
centuric's among the Serbs, Byzantines, 
and Italians, though denoting different 
localities according to the changing 
situation of the rac'e. When the Arabs 
besiegcul ('onstantinople in 717 the 
Bulgarians hastened to the hc‘l|) of the; 
hard-pressed defendcMS and relieved the 
town in 718. 

Ihider the' two succeeding ])rinces thc^ 
Ihilgarians liv(‘d in an alternate state of 
]>eace and war with the P>yzantiiui Empire. 
When tlu‘ iconoclast ('onstantine (741- 
775) asc'endc'd the luist Roman throne;, 
he; made' ))r(‘|)arations in y^H for a cam- 
])aign against the; encroaching Ihilgarians, 
Init was deleatc'd in 75() in th(‘ passes ot 
Berc^gava, betwc'cm Aiuihalos an^l Varna. 
Eortnnately for Byzantium intcMiial 
disturbanc'es broke' out among the Ihil- 
garians, whose; vigour had moie'over be'e'ii 
diininishe'd by the' trans])ortation of more' 
than 200. ()()() Slove-nians to Bithynia in y()2, 
immediate'ly .dter the' eLath of their 
prince Kormisos, of the; house; of Ukil, 
who on his side had ove;rthre)wn the* ruling 
dynasty of the; Dnlo in 75). 're;l(;e‘, 

or Teletsh (7f)0 7f)J), of the' iainily of 
Ugain, was suinmone'd to the throne; ; 
he;, howeve'r, was de;feate‘d by the (iiee'ks 
At War Anchialos, and died nnde*i the; 

*** wc'apons of his own (‘xas])e;r- 
~ . ateel subjects. His sue:ce*ssor Sa- 

Byzantium Romanised Wallachian, 

as the name imj)lie;s — was soon de])osefl, 
and forced to Heje to Constantinople. 
Under the prinee's Jhajan, Umar, and 
Toktu confusion within and pressure fi'om 
without reached their highest ])oint. Part 
of Bulgaria was occui)ie;d by I^yzantine 
troops, and the re;st was devastated by 
the neighbouring Slav races. A change 


At War 
with 

Byzantium 
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of fortiHK^ look ])hu'(; tlic accossion 

ol (-ori^ shortly atloi' 7^5. Hr; siiccooded 
by tirjK licry, latluM* than by force ot 
arms, in his country fr*orn the; 

l^.'ist Romans ; later Ik; was cxi)ellcd by 
his i(‘VK>ltcd nobl(*s, and forced to tier; to 
('onslantiriopU;, wherr; hi; was baptised, 
and rn:n l ied oni; ol thi' imperial j)rincesses. 

His sui'cessor, Kardam, de- 
hated tin; (ii*i;(;ks on lour 

^ . occasrons and lorced them 

Greek Army 

Under till* |>jo\’ei’n merit ol the Khan 
Knim ((Soj until April i.ith, (S14 or tSi5), 
who had coiKpiereil Serdika, or Sofia, m 
S()(), the Kmpi'ior NK'(‘phoius appiaml 
with the objt'ct oi defmiti'ly incorjuiratiiif; 
Huli^aiia with his empire, dhi* capital 
ol Kmuu was Irvclled to the /ground and 
all j)ro|)osals lor peac(‘ weie lejei'ted. 
Till' Khan (dosed th(‘ mountain pass(‘s 
with banicadi'S and aimilulati'd tin* whole 
(jieidv ai my, toi^ether with their (‘rujunor, 
on thidi retreat on the nii^^ht of July 25 2t), 
Sir. In |ul\’, (Si;, Krum aihanced 

ajj^ainst Michaid I. I^han^abe as tar as 
Adiianople; he I'ajitured the town, and 
transported lo.ooo men wdth theii wives 
and ( hildreii to the hdt bank ot the Danube. 

Ilis su('eessois, ('ok, or Dukum, and 
Dicen.e, remained within the trontieis ot 
their own kin.L;dom until the Dulf^anan 
ju iiice Omorta.^ com hided an armistice 
in (S17 lor thiity yeaiswith tlu* h'mp(;ror 
Leo \'., di'siiin;; to till 11 his attention to 
the I'raiiks, w ho weic t'ndan,i;('i inc: the 
lhilL;ariau kuiL;d()m alter (he e.\j)ulsion ol 
tln' .\\’ars ti'oni Paunonia. In (Si^S, S22, 
and S2.|, re(|uests weie made to Lewis 
the Pious toi admission lo ihi' luankish 
imj)eiial h'deration by the Lastiaii 
Abodrites lioiii the old Seiwiaii town of 
hraniciwo, wlmli had loi the moment 
shaken off the 1 hileai lan yoke, as a result 
ot th(‘ revolt ot tin* Paimoiiiaii Slovimian 
l.judeN it ((Sk) Sj(b : a similai ii‘(|uest was 
made by the ruuoaris 011 the Tiruok. 

( )niorta.i4 raised truitless ob- 

u gars a ji'clions to these proposals in 

Belgrade 1,000 ' 1 . 1 11 

Y A ^*-4. conducted a successtul 

ears go war against Lewis the Pious 
between 827 and 828, and .secured his 
supremacy over the Pannonian Slavs. 
How’iwer, the Huli^Miiau rule '’as of no 
long duration in this (|uarter : only the 
distiict at the mouths ol the Save and 
Drave remained subject to them until the 
arrival of the Magyars. A L^ulgarian 
ntficial was resident in Belgrade as late 


as 885. About 845 the “ Macedonians,’* 
who had been forcibly j'emox ed in 813 to 
the far side of the Danube from Adrianojde 
and its surroundings, attempted to a\'ail 
themselves of the abs(;nce of some ])art 
of tin; Bulgarians, who had maiTlied 
against Thessalonica under their leadin' 
Khan Boris-Michael, to llee to the Roman 
districts. They actually succeeded in 
their attem])t, for when tin; Khan 
Vladimir, a giandson of Krum, crossed 
the Danube on this news, they inlhcted 
such a blow uj)on Uim that he wnis forced 
to turn tor helj) to the Magyai^s, who 
then dwelt not far fiom the Danube 
mouth ; in the meantime the tugitives 
toiinil their wniy salely on board the slii])s 
winch the Uanperor The()])hilus had sent 
to meet thi'iii. 

Under the Khan Presjain, ('hristianity 
had already Ix'giin to take root in the 
Bulgarian Knipire. His successor, Boris, 
wdio reigned from 852, was largely occui)ie(l 
during the first halt of his reign w'ith w'ars 
against thiTireeks, the Serbs, theC'roatians, 
and the h'ranks. For the most part his con- 
llicts ended unlaxourably. Against the 
h'ranks he loiight in 85 as an ally of thi' 
Moravian jirince Rnstislav ; 

also lought agninst IIk; 
l^innonian Slav’s at the in- 
stigation of ('harles the Ikild, 
who had suffered a severe defeat at the 
hands ol Ltwvis the (iermaii. Jknis now 
joimal the Ivast Frankish king, whose son, 
Kai Ionian, had revolted with the help ol 
Rastislav in S()2. Kai Ionian w’as beaten : 
Lewis and P>oiis concluded a treaty ot 
alliance in at 'rulln on the Danulu', 

which was renewed in 8()2 l)y the Ljiiperor 
.•\rnulf, and remained in force for centuries. 
In the same, or in the tollowing. year (803) 
the l^y/antines ceded to tin* Ihilgarians 
Zagona, between the important frontier 
fortress Dev’eltos. or X'alandar, and the 
Iron (iate. There may be a, connection 
between these and the tollowing events. 

A great traustonnation had been brought 
to ])ass in the spiritual lile ol the whole 
ot the Slav ])eople by the brothers C on- 
stantine and Methodius. By their efforts 
('hristianity spread so i‘a])idly in Lower 
Pannonia and Moi'avia, that the Bulgarian 
prince Boris found himself in the midst of 
powerful C'hristian nobles, whose doctrine 
lie w'as forced to consider indispensable to 
the maintenance and security of his 
kingdom. Boris also became a C'hristian 
for political reasoiis. At first, in 864, he 
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h(*gan to negotiate witli Pope Nicholas I., 
through the medium of King Lewis, hut 
afterwards preferred to turn to Byzan- 
tium ; when lie was there hajitised, he 
took the name of Michael, in honour of his 
godfather the Emperor ]\Iichael III. He 
showed indefatigable energy in jireaching 
the new faith to his subjects and also to 
the Slavs in the south-west, by the founding 
of seven churches, and by continual 
threats and lexhortations, between tS()4 and 
S()y. while h(' cnu‘lly crushed the ri'volt 
ol tlu‘ noliles wlio remained faithful to 
h(‘atlu‘iidom ; he even executed their 
women and children in a most ('ru(‘l 
manner and exterminated whole families. 

Aftt'r a r(‘ign of thirty-six y<'ais, Boris 
ab(li('ated, in <S(SiS, in favour of his (‘Idt'st 
-ion XMadimir and retreated to a monastery. 
\\'hil(‘ SyiiK'on, thi' youngest son of Boris, 
devoted himself to s(Menc(‘ in ('onstanti- 
n()})le with a zeal which altiuwards 
])ro('ured him tlu' nickname of tlu' “ Hall 
riicek.” Khan X'ladimir led a dissipated 
lif(\ and tliei t'by s(.‘riously endangered the 
work his lather had bi'gun. Altt'i* four 
years Boiis loimd himsell obliged to leavi' 
ins moiiasteiy foraslioit tinu‘ for the j)Ui- 
pose ol deposing Vladimir 
n , . and raising ^\'m(‘on to thr 

Bulgarian ^ tliioiK'. Michael Boris died 
National Sainta .. , 11 

v)n Ma\- znd, (joy. He is 

tli(“ tirst ol t he sei ies ol Ibilgarian national, 
saints, and is revert'd as the convt'rtt'i ol 
his nation to ('hi islianity. 

Lnder the government ol Svincoii ((St) ; 
q^y) th(' Bulgarian slate attaint'd its 
grt'.'itt'sl ('X])ansion, It t'xtt'iided from tiu' 
banks of tin' Daifube to the mountains ol 
Rhodopt' and Pindus,and southward Irom 
Mt'St'inbria to Adrianople. Besides the 
Danube Bulgarians, lu* rult'd over Mata',- 
donia, Thi'ssaly, and h^iiriis, whil(‘ St'rvia 
paid him tribute. Hy means of a scries ol 
tortunate campaigns, Synieon brought tht' 
hdist Roman Emjiirt' to the vt'rge oi 
dt'struction. Tlit' tirst indut'enu'nt to a 
brt'ach of tht' pcate was given by the 
P)\/antines tlu'inselves, who inpiosetl 
liea\'y (Uisttims duties upon goods im- 
])t)rtt‘d from Bulgaria. Wlien Syint't)!! was 
unable to remove this embargt) nj)t>n 
Bulgarian trade by diplt)niatic means, ht' 
tleclared war ; after he had beaten the 
guards td tlu' ca})ital in st!veral battles, ht' 
s(*nt home the Kha/ar mercenaries, whom 
he had cajitured, with their noses cut off. 

The ldn})eror Leo VL now called to his 
aid the lieathen Magyars, who at this time, 


in 8t)4, occu})ied Moldavia and W'allachia. 
Symeon was fori'ed to rt'tire at the eiul t)f 
January, 8()5, bt'fort' the gt'iu'ial Nite- 
])horus Phocas, who was tpiit'kly rt'callt'tl 
from Asia Minor, while Bulgaria was 
devastatt'd as far as the roval .seat of (ireat 
Prt'skiv by tlu‘ Magyars and Kha/ar 
Kabars under Liimtis, the st)n of Ar|)atl, 

w who had bt't'ii ft'ri it'll acrt)ss the 
More Wars imperial 

« S\’mt't)n sufft'ied two th'ft'ats. 

Byzantium 

ol Drstt'i', or Silistiia. ami bt'ggetl for an 
armistice, riie bhnpt'ror Lt'o agit'cd, ami 
rt'talleil his aimics. Synu'on loithwith, 
in May, 81)3, annihilatt'tl tht' Magyars whom 
tht* By/antiiu's hatl left tni his sitlt' of Hit* 
Danubt', ami those that wt'ii* Iclt on the 
lurtht'r bank wert' ilrixt'ii away by tlu' 
Pt'cht'iu'gs, who welt' in alliant't' with 
Symeon. 

Ht* tht'ii st'ciirt'tl an atlvantagt'ous 
jH'at't' Irom P)\/antium bv j>romising thi* 
nncomlitional rt'lurn ol tin* j)rist)nt'rs, 
int'lmling thtist* who iiatl bt't'ii inatlt* by tlu* 
Magvars ami jmrchast'tl Irom tlit'in. Sotin, 
howt'Vt'r, tht' unsat isfat'ttiry completion t)t 
this contrati ga\’t' him an t'xcuse tt) brt*ak 
tht* jH'at't', ami he tlelealt'd tht* P>yzantint' 
trt)t)|)s uiidt'i the new commamlt'r ol tht* 
(lUartls. Katakalos. at P>ulgaro|)h\’gos, mit 
far Irom .\driaiioj)h‘. 'flit' LmjH'ror Lt'o 
was so alarmt'd at thi' loss ol his gt'iit'ial 


that ht* t'veii armt'tl 
prisont'is ol wer tlit'ii 


lilt' Mohaminetlaii 
coiilint'tl in ('011- 


stantino})lt'. flu' jH'at't* now comlmletl 
betwet'ii the Bulgarians ami (iri't'ks lasletl 
until tht' tlt'ath t)l tin' l>y/antine 
em})ero! in tji i . 

Syinet)!! who assumed tin* title ol 
Bulgarian Tsar in 1)17, enijiloyed tin* yeais 
:>f jH*act' in stimulating tilerary mox'emeiils. 
Ethit ated in ( tnistaiit inoj)li', In* was a 
zt'alous st'holar ol Christian hteratuie. anti 
tlitl his best to bring home tin* new tt'at hing 
to his j)eoj)lt*. 'I'lit* reign ol the 'I'sai' 
Svmeon tonus the closing age ol tin* early 
^ , Sla\’t)nit' Bulgarian liteiatuit*. 


Bulgarian 

Literature 


W'hieh is conliiied to t‘cclt':*ias- 
lit al writings, 'flit' Ihslnij) ('011- 


" stantim*. tin: Po|m* (.ivgoiy, 
John Exart'h, the monk Chrabr, ami othei 
authors at Symeon’s inagnilict'ut court, 
raisetl et cit'siastical literelurt* to a height 
that jiistilies ct)mj)arisoii watli tin* Latin 
anti (jret'k literatun* ol the jn'i’intl, ami 
also extendt'tl it from Piulgaiia to Servia 
and Russia. At tin* eommaml ol the'l'sar, 
theological w'orks and translat itins lrt)in 
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the Gre(?k were cornposofl. Surrounded 
by scholars, he found time himself for 
literary activity ; to him is ascribed the 
translation of a wliole collection of homilies 
of John ( hrysostom. 

In the y(‘ar pi 2 , Symeon’s ])eaceful work 
was interrupted. The Emperor Leo had 
(li(‘d, and his siu'cc'ssor Ah^xaiider went out 
. , ol his way to insult the 

u gana s nu'sseneers of Symeon wIkui 
Triumph over a i ‘ i r 

„ 7. they reriiK'sted a reiii'wal ol 

Alcxu.ul.T <li(l 
not fe(*l the weif^ht of Syim'on’s revenj^e, 
which was restu yed for his successor, ('on- 
stantineVIl. Eorphyro^ennetos ; notwith- 
standing the helj)of the Magyars, Servians, 
and Arabs, the batth^ of Mesenibria ended 
with the defeat of the Hy/antines on August 
2oth,()i7. With th(‘ exception of ('onstanti- 
no|)leandsom(^ parts of th(‘ seaboard, almost 
the whol(‘ ol th(' ])(‘ninsula fell into the 
liands of thi' Bulgarians. About tin* same 
time (he Serbs also came undiu’ Symeon’s 
snpremai'y ; with the support ol Michael 
Wyseyyi' (()I2 ()2f)), the priu(H‘ of the 
Southern Si'ibs, or Zachlumians, he im- 
prisoned and ex(‘('uti‘d tlieir high Zuj)an, 
Pet(‘i', whose* polic y favoured tlie Byzan- 
tines, and set uj) Paul, a relative of the 
imirdeK'd man, as his suce essor in ()T7. 

In ()!() the* Byzantine enijH'ror, wlio was 
ilislinguislH‘d lor sc'holarship ratlu'r than 
for |)oliti('al eapacity, appointeul his lield- 
marshal Romanus Lakaju'nos as co-i(‘gent 
against Symeon’s will. In (j2 ; Symeon 
apj)(‘ared Ix'lore the gate's ol the* ca{)ital 
and be*gan negotiations for the* ne'ca'ssary 
naval assistance with the* Fate'iuid h'adhm 
of Kairuan, and exiptuie'd Aelriaue)j)le*. It 
was only anxie'ty with re'gard to the 
Pi'che'iie'gs and Magyars in the* nortJi that 
in(hu'e*d him to conedude* j)e*ae'e’ at the* 
j)ersonal re'epie'st ol the Roman. 

While* Syine'e)!) was occupie'd with Byzan- 
tium, the* Servian ZiijKiu, Paul, whe)m he 
had se*t uj), was aiming at inde'jjendenee*. 
Symeon sent an army te) Servia, de*i)osed 

— . ^ , Paul, and hanele’d e)ver the 

The Greatest ■ ■ i-i ^ 1 * 

— r principality to a certain 

Tsar of the h , * ■ , 

o , . Zacharias 111 (12 ^ ; he, how- 

Bulgarians 1 , ' V • * 1 

ever, alse) entered into rela- 
tions with the i^vzantiiu's, and was 

therefore forced to flee from Symeon to 
('roatia. Symeon was unable to realise 
Ids plan of bringing Croatia vnder his 

supremacy, owing to tlie defeat in the 
year qzj of his tield-marshal Alpbagatur. 
He died on May 27th, 027, the greatest 
Tsar of the Bulgarians, at once a general, 
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a scholar, and the first ])ioneer of European 
culture. 

Syrneon's carefully constructed state 
fell to ruins under his son Peter (927- 
969). Under his government the decline 
of the newly formed state of Old B. 1 ;aria 
was accelerated by foes within and with- 
out. Symeon had left four sons. Michael, 
the son of his first marriage, had been 
confined in a monastery to secure the 
throTK! to Peter ; the latter had two other 
brothers, John, and Boyan, who was 
])opularly siipj)Osed to be a magician. 
The Byzantines, Magyars, Servians and 
Avars were only awaiting an o])po^rtiinity 
to humiliate the youthful Tsar. Hard 
pressed on every side, Peter contraeded a 
marriage on September 8t]i, 927, with 
Maria, the grand-daughter of the* Emperor 
Romanus, in order to secure the ])eace of 
his kingdom with the; help of the Greeks. 

Tliis stej), liowe*ver, was destined 
to be fatal to Bulgaria. With the entry of 
the* first Byzantine* Tsarina, East Roman 
intluence began to take hold of Bulgarian 
polities, an inlluence destined to produce 
unlimiti'd disaster in the following c(‘n- 
teiries. (ireek te'iidencies now made the*m- 
TK r ♦ I ^‘‘^ves fe'lt both in (.'hurch and 
in * * r ^tate. The older strain of the 

the Greeks 

in arms of the Tsar Syme'on, 
were dissatislie'd with the new state* of 
affairs and joiiu'd the younger brother 
Je)hn. However, the revolt was soon 
suppre.sse'd with tlie he*lp of Byzantine 
trooj)S ; John was taken to Constantino})le, 
was overwhelme'd with ])resents by the 
bhnperor Re)maiius. and was marrie*d to a 
ne>ble Armenian \ve)man. After a short 
time the monk Michael, Symeon’s eldest 
son, also revolted, and ])laced himself at 
the heael ot the malcontents in 929. How^- 
ever. he died before he was able to drive 
the Byzantine courtiers out of the coimiry. 

The continual o}^j)osition to Byzan- 
tine inisgovernment, which was alwa\s 
smouIderi!ig at the court of the Tsar, 
broke out into llame in obj, when tlie 
boyar Sisman re\’oltcd against the weak 
government, and after a short struggle 
secured the western ])rovinces of Mace- 
donia and Albania. The Serbs also broke 
away from Bulgaria, and constant plun- 
dering raids upon the country were made 
by the Magyars and the Turkish noma(l 
])eople of the Pechenegs. Meanwhile, 
however, Peter carried on a luxurious life 
amid his Greek relations and courtiers. 
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Under the government of this good- 
natured and cultured ruler the intellectual 
life of the Bulgarians was exjiosed to 
severe attacks. A few* years after the 
introduction of Christianity into Bulgaria, 
a special form of oj^positioii made itself 
felt among the ]:)eople to the teaching of 
the state Church, which began to decay 
under the influence of the pedantry and 
])reciosity of Byzantine literature ; while 
this O])position was based upon old 
religious traditions, it was sjH'cially drawn 
to tlie teaching of a new seed. The not 


to Thrace, to act as frontier guards, aiul 
a ])ersecution initiated by Basil alanit 
870 can only have increased their mimbers. 

In the first half of Peter’s reign the Pope 
Bogumil apjieared in Bulgaria ; he was 
also known as Jeremias, and came forward 
as the ri'former of the Paulic ian doctrine. 
His teaching was nuMely a new stagr in 
the steady develojiment of a (ha trinc 
formed by the mixture of Syrian, Pcrsi*in, 
and (ii\H‘k theories with fragments ot 
('hristianity ; it was nuirki'd by a gradual 
conformation to ('hristianity, though at 


TENTH CENTURY PICTURE OF A BULGARIAN ROUT , . 

This crudely drawn illustration appears in colour in ah ancient Slavonian <0‘ > C 1 • ’ 

manuscript in the Vatican Library, and represents a cavalry skirmish in the togetlu*!* With th(‘ir j>rea('hing 
tenth century between Russians and Bulgarians, the latter being routed, y Sj)ie'ld OV(‘r the \vllol(‘ 




inconsideralile sOrvivals of tin; lieathen 
Ugrian })ojnilar mythology and cosm()gony, 
faded remnants of which still exist in 


ue.ngruureu. 

]Curoj)e. Bogumil hims(‘lf mad(‘ a 
collection of apocryjdial writings, vvhi( li 
wen* counted among tin* sa('refl book^ 


those districts, formed tlie basis for the 
development in Bulgaria of the sect of the 
Bogumiles, whose dualist doctrine was at 
the outset in harmony with tlie spirit of the 
nation. Bogumilism began its career on 
the Balkan Peninsula witli the settlement 
of the Armenian Paulicians ; in 746 
Constantine V. Kopronymos had trans- 
ported a large number of them from Syri.a 


by his adherents. His gloomy doctiiiu , 
which pronounced tlie damnation ot <tll 
animate naturi?, dominated tlH‘ minds ot 
the masse::, whereas the nobility clung mort* 
closely to the powi^rful Iiastern (hiiK'h. 

This intelh;ctual movement brought 
mischief enough uj)on the 'I'sar r. In 
the year 96 ] the ini])erial throne of Byzan- 
tium was ascend<-d by Nicephorus II. 
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Pliof'im ; liis S(‘< n-l insli/^^atiori the 

Russian prince SvjatosJav invaded Bul- 
(^aria in An/:^iist. (fhS, and devastated the 
country with the suj)port ot tlie Hyzaii- 
1ine>, '1 he nobility joined tlai (ina-ks, 
whil<.‘ the common people, wliosi; minds 
wen* clouded by tlie t(;a('hing of Jh>^unni], 
resi^nefl themselves to (juiet neutrality. 
A ALt Nice))horus. however, soon 

to OM percei\'e(l that lie had brought 

® . a danf.;erous en(*my into his 

u gana lu i/^bl lourhood in th(‘ 

sh:u)(i the Russians, nnd seraired a 
pe;ic(* which was to have been conlirmed 
i)y the (Icmble m;ini;ii;e oi two I*y/antine 
prince*' with lhil,n.'irie n })rmcesse>. Peter 
also se it his sons, Roi is :iml Romanus. to 
Constantinople to bi; educated. IP 
sell I'lljoved this doiibtlul pt ;ice onl> lor 
a short time* ; he died on januarv /,olh, 
()()(), lea\'in,i 4 Ins tottering," tlnoiu* to his 
son P)oris 1 1 . 

At 1 1 ac ted by t h(‘ prospc'rit y ol l he* Danube* 
districts, S\ i:itosla\' inxaded the country 
with his Russians Im the see ond tune in 
the* summe*!' ol c/)c), took the title oi 'Isar, 
and c'stabhshed hunsc‘11 in the* c'ountry ; 
this was a deathblow to ( )ld l)ul,naria, 
idler an c-Mstc-uc'e ol tliic'c* hui.dred years. 
In <f/i the new liy/antme euijieror. 
[ohn T/amisc'i’s, Irc'ed Uul^'aria Irom the* 
Riissiaiis, but inccMporated it with the 
P)y/anline k'.mpne. Ikiris II. was lona'd 
to abdicMte. mid Ins youni,M‘r broMiei 
Rcnnanus was made a eunuch. 

Westc'iii l>ul.r;aiia aloi’ * camtumc'd an 
independent existence uiidcM' Sisniaii 1 ., 
who had sc'c nie'd his indc-pendenca* undc'r 
the* Isar Peter in c)();. He lelt l.elmid him 
lour sons : ol these* lus sucee'sseir. the* 
d'sar I ).i\’id, le II in b ittle* ai^ainst the* nomael 
W'allae'liians, while* Moses lost his lile* in 
an attae'k upon Sc're*s : the* thirel son, 
A.irem, was e'xec ute'd by the c)rile*rs eil his 
yc)un^:;('st brotlie*!', Samue’l. Samuc*l now 
asc'e*ndi‘d the throne ol \\’e*stern Huli^aria, 
and retaine'd it lor almeist lour ele*c ade*s, 

- . e I i^ie'at conlusion (e)7t) 

King Samuel » n- i , Y 

of Western elonie'stic pe)lie'y 

n , . was eiiielecl l)\' one ere'at 

principle*, to a\'e)id arousin^^ 
the heistility of the Orthodox (duiredi, 
which was preveminenl in the country ami 
cnjoyeel the supjiort of the jvnverful 
Boyars, or ol the* Roman ('huu h, whicdi 
had conferre'd tho'I'sar’s crown upon him. 

Aftevr tile death ot the Kmpe ror Tzimisces 
(()/()), the throne of l^yzantiuin was 
asc'onded by two youths of tlie family of 
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Basil 1 .. tile l.irolhers Bar,il II. and Con- 
stantine; Vdll. ; re*volts llicn'ujiori broke* 
out in eveny corner of the wide emjhrc. 
This induce'd the Tsar Samu(*i to liberate 
the Bul.{'arians in Moesia, who had been 
hastily subdue*d, and to restore the king- 
dom of Symeon to its formea* boundaries. 
Howe-vau', Ikisil II., who was a cruel ruleir, 
notwithstanding his monastjc inodt^ ot 
life*, had made,* it his object, immediately 
upon entering u])on his government, to 
bring abeiut the com})le*te; subjugation ol 
the Bulgarians, Samuel invaded Thrace* 
and marche*el uj)on 'riie'ssaly and Hellas, 
de'vastating the* country as hex we*nl. 
A battle* was fought on the Iske‘r be‘twe;c*n 
Ichtimaii and Simokc>\' in ()(Si, at Sto- 
poni.'in ; Basil him'>clt lied th** utmost 
diriiculty in I'se .ijiing to Philippopolis. 

A ])e‘ace* ot lifte'en ye’ars'suce'e*e‘de‘d, partly 
inte‘rrupte‘d by <1 lruitl'‘ss attempt to 
be*sie*gc* Sofia ((1^7). Me-anwliile Samuel 
e'one|ue*re*el the* coasts of the Adriatic and 
made* the* Se*r\’ian prince. John Madimir. 
his vassal. In the* ye'ai' c|()f) a seH'ond war 
broke* end against Basil 11 .. and on this 
(K'casion the* Bulgarian army was annihi- 
late'd on the^ banks of the* 

yzanlium Spe;r(*he*us. Ill the lollowing 
Secures the ' i 1 o i • b 

« years the In/antmc s oe cuiiieal 

upremacy B)n]garian counli y without 

striking a blow. Only the* f()rtre*ss ol Pernik, 
or lV*rmgr«id. on the* Struma, lielel out in 
loog as vigeiroiisly as aft(*rwards in loib. 

The*ie*sult was tliat at the* outbre ak of the* 
last war S.'iiim l was in posse'ssion only ot 
\\’(*sl(‘ru .Mac'edetuia, Albania, anel the* 
en\ irons ol Soiia. In Ha* south oi the 
passe's of Kiidicm aiul Kiiiibatongon his 
arm\ was aiimhikUe'el on July -Jo, 1014, 
eni tlie* Be'hisitza monntam. 'llic* 'Isar 
e*se'ape*el witli eliflie'nlty to Prik*]>. Basil II. 
])ul out the* eye's ol all his Bulgarian 
prisoiuM's, gave e've*r\ Imnelreel e)f tlic in a 
oiu*-e'yed man as a guide*, aiul thus allow’ed 
them to return home*. Saimn 1 was unable 
te) be.ir nj) unde‘r this lie*a\ y l>low, ami died 
siulde'iily on Se‘]»te*mbc*r I5tli, 1014. 

I’nde r Samii(*rs son ane.l siie cessor. Rado- 
mir, till* (ire*c'ks again in\aele*ei P>ulgaria. 
Ill 1015 Radomir was imirdere'd w'bilc! 
Imiiting l»y bis coi-isin John Madislav, 
jirobaldy at tin* instigation c.)f the Em- 
peror Basil 11. 'Idle negotiatiems lor jK'ace 
set on foot by the* murelere'd man leel to no 
re*siilt, and Basil eleclined to abandon his 
object. A fivsh army invade'el Bulgaria. 
In the spring ol ioi(S, John \dadislav 
fell in battle before Durazzo. After a short 
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and dos]*cratc slrii^j^lo, his son Fni/in 
surrendeivd, and was appointed v'oni- 
inandur of the court guards. 

From the year ioi8 onwards 
Biili^aria, for fully 150 ^aars, no lons^er 
formed an obstacle to tlie t;xpansion 
of the ByzantiiUi Empire, which had 
never Ixsm mon^ ])owertul in the Balkan 
Peninsula since! the time! of Marcian, 
Leo L, and Justinian 1 . 'Llu' work of 
the great Symeon had been destroyed. 
Most of the Jh)yars were' given jxists at 
the Byzantine ceiurt by BasiL Kalharina, 
a daught(‘i* e)l John \dadiskiv, and the la>i 
Tsarina Maria lived in Constantinople as 
ladies of the court, while hiidi mihiary 
jiosts Were- given to the Sismanid |)rinei\-^. 
The Biilgaritin ('hurch relaiiu'd its indc- 
])(‘ndi!nce!, but its suiu'eniu' luad was in) 
ionge'r to l)e calh'd ])atriarch. but areh- 
bishop. Tlie country was divided into 
districts or themata, each imdeM* the* 
gove'rnmcnl ot a. strate gus ; as the se 
e)fficials iir.i!ally o('e iipie'el t hear posts oi^ly 
for a year, tlu v did then best to exliaiisi 
the wealth ol tlicir re'spe'e t i\ e; prox ince s 
with all sj)('('d. After the* de'ath ol Inisil 
II. the I'.a.-^l Kom.in l^mpire* 
eaitca’ed u})on a, jH'iiod ol 
decay. IVUi De lj.in, suppose el 
to Ik‘ tie son ol the* iml<n - 
tunate Kadoniii. escape'd Irom caj)ti\iiy 
and was we’lconual by tlu- nation as 
d'sar in 1040. At the same* time the 
Slavs at Dura/zo proclaimed the warrioi’ 
Tie'homir as dsar ; howe \ e i , lie ues 
soon d(’j)ose‘d and stoiie-d to {lea.lh by 
the* jieople. Debaii, a*- sob* niler, th(*n 
imde*rt()ok an e*\j)e*ditie)n against Thes- 
saloiiica, wheie Manuel Ibat/e* , the* cham- 
berlain of the* Jmvijvtoi' Michael JVC, went 
over te) the! Bulgarians with tlw army and 
the impe'i’i.d tre-asury. h4)ii ns and Ih'llas, 
W(‘ary of the (!.\tortions of the Strategi 
joined Del jam He. howe!S'e*r, nnlortn- 
nate’ly a])pointed Aliisian, tin! yninge'r 
brother of John Vladislav as co-regent in 
Se!j)t(!inl)(*r, io4(), and by wav ol th iiil.s 
was drngg(*d and bliinleel by him on July 
31 d, T041, and sent to B\zant iiini. ld)r 
this re*ason the Bulgarian revolt caim* to 
an end in December of the same year. 

Immediately afterwards (1048-1053) 
Bulgaiia became the seanie of dreadlnl 
struggle!S with the ])nre Turkish race of the 
Pechenegs, or JAitzinaks, whei had long 
before embraced the Mohamm(!dan faith ; 
they had been driven out of their stepjies 
from the I.ow(!r Danube to the Crimea by 


Strug]['l»*s 
M^ith tlie 
Turks 


Converting; 

the 

Barbarians 


the kindnal race of the Cumanians, and 
had estal)lish('d themst'lves on each side 
of tlu* Balkans shortly before 1048. On 
the Inrtlu'r sidt' eie\ en tribes were settl(!d, 
about 80,000 in numbi'r, under their khan 
Tirach, while two tribes, amounting to 
20,000 lu‘ads, lunl ac('epted baptism undi'r 
their chii‘f Kegt u, received settlements in 
lh(' Dobnidza, and joined tlu! 
l>\/:intines, at tlu* end of 
1048, m compu'ring their 
rel.itivi's on the other side ot 
th<- Diiinib' . Till* ])i isoiu'i> wcK' S('tth'd by 
('onslantuu' I Monomachos in the valh ys 
ol tlu* western mountain (listri(M , in thosi* ol 
S(»r!.! and Nis.and in Xorthein Maci'iloma. 
Some of them wi'ie also employed as mer- 
cenaries in Asia l\linor, and in 107 ; and 
i()8() they ge.\a* tlu'ir support to Bulgarian 
re\'olis aga.inst Byzantium and tlu! 
Dobriid/a. It was not until April 2()th, 
io()i. that tlu* Byzantine aimies, alter 
sul’li'i ing a sei'iesol defeats, were \'i(*tori()ns 
at the batth* ol I.t'biimon, and with tlu lu'lj) 
of the (hi mania ns were able to juit an (‘lul to 
tlu* d(‘\«!stal ions (viusi'd by tlu! savage 
Pec'lu'ueg'C Dining the Byzantine siij)rc'- 
inacy the se('l ol th' Bognmiles drvi'loju a 
wholly uiu \})( ('le'l \ igoiir. Notwithstand- 
ing tile r(!peat('d ami ('i uel juaseent ions 
instiinted by (hih'rent emj)eror.s. tlu* 
B()gnmil doi trine spiead westwards by 
w'ay ol the By/antiiu* seltleiiu'uts in 
Lower Italy. In (lermany tlu* a(llu*r(*nts 
ol this belii I Wei * known as ('athari, in 
Italy ,'111(1 Ifosnia as Balart'iies, in hhaiua* 
as Albigen. e*-. In opposition to tlu* im- 
hmit(*(l (hiah in ol loiniei times, to which 
llu* Macedonians chiiig tc iiai ionsly, a 
second ]);irly lose in Bulgaria dnrmg the 
militar\' ('onliision t(*nlh c(*ntmy, 

which was 111, irk(*d by a el in a modeisate 
lorm ol monolhrism. I'Xjilaiiu 

i*xist(*ne(* ol Satan, not as a jinmordi.il 
b(*ing, but as ;i lall(*n ,'ingel. 'I he Bognmil 
behel i-^ (d gi<‘at imj)oi 1 ,'iiu (* in tlu! history 
ol human ( iviiisat ion ; it i'^, moreovc*! , a 
V(*iy n'lnarkable ph(*no- 
nu*non that such .1. religious 
movemc'iit, original iiig ciii 
Bnlgai ian soil, should have* 
acujuired iullneiu'c ovc*r tlu* j)(*ople ol 
\V(!St'*rn I*airoj)(‘. d'lie stniggji* initi.'ited 
by this doctriiu! ag.'dnst the Roman 
priesthood eveiitmally led to libc'ration 
Ircun tlu! ])ap;d op|)r(!Ssi('n. In thisres])ect 
the Bulgarian Bognmil dcjctrinc* cont.'iined 
the germs of the nuncmeiit tlu'it was to 
dev’elo]) into the great K(!formation. 
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AND THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 


VJjVifn.E was (wposcd uikIlt Kalojaii : but he also was imirdered after 

™ (ii < (^k y()k(‘ lo disi u|)tiv(; forctts both a sliort time by one of his compatriots, 
internal and external, tlu^ l^y/antine Km- In alliance with the Cumanians, Kalojan, 
j)ire was also totteriiifj to its fall. The or Joannisz (1197 -1207), made annu^ 
('imiMiiians wer(M‘stablislu‘d in the Danube invasions into Thrace and Mac^edonia, 
territories, (lie islands and th(! shores ol where he supported the revolt of the 
tli(^ .T!f^M:an S('a wer(^ devastated by the Hoyar Dobromir Strez, who wrested the 
Normans and Saracens, wink; in Asia Minor liiji^hland of Vardar from the Byzantine 
Revolt threat(;ned by Em})ire in 1199. In 1201 tlie Byzantines 

A^a?nst tKe When the W(‘re obliged to concliuk' peace watli Kalo- 

GreekYokc * Js.'iac IL Ang(‘liis d(;- jan, and to leave in his }:ower the districts 
sii'ed to ent(‘r upon a marriage he had coiKpiered. The Bulgarian Empire, 
with Margareta, the danghtcM* of th(‘ Him- restored by this means, extended under 
garian king, Ik'la (1172 ii(}b), his plans liis government from Belgrade to the 
well* ( liecked by want ol money. Fresh Lower Marica and to the Black Sea, from 
taxes W(M(; imposed, and tlu; Ihilgarians th(‘ moutlis of tlu* Danube to llu? Strymon. 
and W'alkK'hians in partii'ular wer(‘ sub- 'Hiis frontier was disturbed by the Hun- 
j(*cled lo oppressiv'e ('xioi tion. garian king, luiuM'ieh (1196 1204). Al- 

'I h(‘ dissatislied part ii’s wert‘ led by two though Kalojan induced the Cumanians 
brothers ot anoldP»oyar lamily, Peti'rand to devastate th(‘ territory of the Servian 
Johannes Asen. John was (downed Tsar jHiiux*, Vlkan, who was independent of 
ol the I hilgaiians and ( ireeks in inSt), ;ind Hungary, none tlu; less the Hungarians 
an ari'hbisliop iiuk'jKUuk'nt of tlu; patriarch ( aptured from liim five bishoprics in Lower 
ol ('oustantinople was set up in 'firnovo. Moravia. 

1 lu' H'bels w(Me scattered by tlu' By/an- With the object of confirming his royal 
tines alter sonu’ battle's, and their leadi'is title abroad, Kalojan, in 1202, a])plied to 
wel l' lorced to lake reluge bi'yond the Popi' Innocent 1 1 1 . re(|U('sting a grant of the 
Danube with the ( umanians ; but m 11S7 title of emjH'ior, and of a patriarch for his 
Asi'ii appeared in alliance with the rex'olted kingdom indejH'udeiit of ('onstantino])l(', 
parly at lioini'. In the y<'ar 11.S7 the In return Bulgaria was willing to submit 
Byzan tint's had recovered the corpse ot definitely to the ])a])al supremacy. Innocent 
St , John or Ivan ol Kila, who died in ()4(), a III. sent ( ardinal Leo ol Santa ( roce to 
I'ostly relic, which Bi'la had carried olt Bulgaria in 120J ; he crowned Kalojan on 
to (iian trom Serdica, or Soiia, in iiN/, ; November 8th, 1204, with tlu; royal diadem, 
in 1188 they succeedi'd in capturing tiie after consecrating tlie Archbishop Basil of 
Bulgarian Isarina by tieai'herv, and an Tirnovo as primate of Bulgaria on the 
armistice was I'oncluded. On .April loth, previous day. Kalojan accepted the kingly 
ii()5, Isaac was overthrown by lus own crown, but afti'iwards in- 
brother Alexius 1 1 1 . and blinded, when the • ^’ariably styled himself Tsar 

campaign against the Bulgarians once more (Ciesar), and arbitrarilv altered 

ended without result. However, in the * the title of Primate to that of 

midst of his careei, A.si'ii L, who had made ** Patiiarch.” 'This union of Bulgaria and 
Tirnovo his capital, was killeil in his |>alace Rome had no influence u]K)n worship or 
in ii()b by the Boyar Ivanko, a mountain doctriiu'. 

chieftain of Kricim in Rhodoj-. (1193- Meanwhile, Kalojan s ])osition had been 
1200) ; he called himself Alexius, and entirelv altered by the overthrow of the 
married the Greek princess, 'fheodora. Byzantine Empire by the Latins. Count 
Peter now took over the goxernment in Baldwin of Flanders was crowned emperor 
conjunction with his youngest brother, in the church of .St. Sofia at Constantinople. 
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Numerous j^etty kingdoms ai>pearecl in tlie 
Balkan peninsula. Kalojan’s position be- 
came more dangerous every day. He was 
cunning enough to offer a treaty of })eace to 
Baldwin, but tlie proposal was haughtily 
rejected by the Frank. An oj)portunity for 
a counter stroke was afforded Kalojan by 
the revolt of the (ireek i^opulation, who 
offered him the imj)erial crown. In alliance 
with the Cumanians, Kalojan occupied 
Adrianojde, and there foiiglit a d(‘cisiv(' 
battle on April T4th or 15th, 1205, with the 
advancing Baldwin ; the* Latin em])eror and 
lus army were utterly defeated. Howex er, 
for thirteen months (1205 i2()()) the l)dk(‘ 
of Phili])j)opolis, Renier de 'Frit, lield out 
at Stanimaka against the overwlKhnnig 
forces of the (‘neiny. Kalojan was nuird(‘r(‘(l 
in 1207 ; he was one of tlie greatest jirinci's 
of Bulgaria, notwithstanding Jiis cruelty. 

Boris II. (1207 to i2i(S). a ni‘])h(‘w ol 
Kalojan, seized the Bulgarian throne in 
Tirnovo, and married the widow(‘d tsarina. 
The legitimate heirs to the throne, th<‘ sons 
of Asen, John Asen and Alexander, tk'd to 
Russia. The great empire which Kalojan 
had acquiri'd and niaintaiiK'd with his strong 
Boris I'litenul u])()n its (Ualine. 

the*^** Boris p()ssess(‘(l his uncle’s lust 
-j for coiupiest. but not his great 

surper stati'sinanlike 

forethought. He became entangl(‘d in 
war with the Franks, who wen' now 
in possession of tJie greater part of tin* old 
J-^yzantine Empire, and was utti'iiy de- 
feated by the luujx'ror Henry at Philippo- 
polis on July /,ist, 1208 ; he then confined 
his attention entin;ly to the su])])r(‘ssion ol 
disturbances at iioine. 

Th(' Boguinil doctrine had obtaiiu'd so 
firm a hokl Oji men’s minds that the people, 
weary of continual war and opj)ression, 
longed for peace and (piiet. The 1 'sar’s 
])lans of conquest were ojqiosed even by the 
court circles. Boris had rigiitly recogni.sed 
the reason lor the fact, and assembled a 
synod of clergy in Tirnovo on February i ith. 
1211. The synod jironounced an anat!>( ina 
upon the Bogumil doctrine, and translated 
a legal code, written against its adlu'rcnts, 
from the (ireek ; the b(*st known adherents 
of the doctrine were impn.sone(l or banished 
at Boris’s command. In 121J the Emjieror 
Henry, abandoned by all his allies, agreed 
to a marriage with Boris’s daughter Maria, 
in the h()])e that the Bulgarian prince would 
support him in a campaign against the Serbs. 
Boris certainly equipped an auxiliary force, 
but w^as forced to send it against John 


Asen, who had returned from Russia, and 
had collected a large following, 'fhe result 
was that Boris was taken jirisoner and 
blinded in 121S ; the Em|)eror Henry had 
died at Thessalonica two years jireviously. 

John Asen II., one of the nobk'st 
characters of his time, now' ascended thi' 
Bulgarian tlnone as tsar (121S 1241). 
A Great mi'inory as a humain' and 

PrineTcomcsl’"'''''’ still sunivos 

. ^ among the nation. I he B\ /an- 

lo His Own . ? 1.1 

tine (leorgios Akrojiohta, who 

died in 1282, relates ol him that all his (on- 
tenqioraries ri'gardi'd him as a remarkable 
and fortunate' man ; “ Ih' lU'ver turiu'd his 
arms ujion the pi'opk' at home tor tlu'ii 
(h'struction or staiiu'd his reputation by 
llu' murdi'i* ol the (Ireeks, as his pri'dec'is- 
sors among the Bulgarian ruh'is had bi'i'ii 
wont to do. Ih'iK'i' he was bi'lovt'd, not 
only by tlu' Bulgarians, but also by thi‘ 
(ire'i'ks and oUk'I' jx'ojili's.” His (‘I'forls 
w'ert' diiecti'd chit'lly to laising tlu* j>ros- 
])(‘rity of his country rather than to con- 
(piest ; yet under his ruli' Bulgaria acejuiri'd 
an amount of h'rritory which it nex’ei j)os- 
sess(‘d ('ith(‘r bi'lori' or aftc'i'wards. A 
sjurial e ase in point is the' ae cpiisition ol the 
iin[)ortant By/antiiu* lronti(‘r loi tress Beroe. 
'fhe shore's ol Asen’s kingele)ni were' washe'd 
bv threi' se'as. One-e' again, lor the' first 
tinu' since' the elays e)l the* d'sar Sainue'l, 
all the' Bulgarian Slavs we're* re'unite'd unele*r 
erne rule* ; this e'e)ntinue'el until 12 ;o. 
About I22e) Ase'ii II. maiiie'd Maria, the' 
elaughter e>l Aiulie'as 11 . e)l Hungary, and 
atte'inj)te'el te) se'eure' the^ existe'iie'e* e)l his 
kingele)!!! be)th at heinu' anel al)re)ael by 
vaiieius pe'aee'lul me-aiis. e'spe'eially by 
jnuele'iit marriage's e)l his elaughleis. 

Me'anwhile* a ne'W stale* had arise n in Ihe* 
Pindus te*riite)r\' bi'twe'e'ii the- (iull e)t 
(eninth and tlie Mariea, founele'd by 
'fhe'exlore* Ange*his, the* rule’i eif h.j)iriis ; 
w'ithin a sheirt pe'i iexl he* e'one|ue*re‘el Ae lii ida, 
Prile'p, Pe*lage)nia. Duiaz/o, ( orlu (1215), 
anel The'ssale)nica, anel in I222stx'le'd hiinseT 
„ ^ . In'iie ch)! W'arel “ hjnpciejr e)l 

Re)maie)i.” Ase*n e‘e)ne'liifle‘d 
I k \ compaed with 'fhe'exlore*, tei 

o n sen . Mjtnue'l he* ga ve*, 

iilxMit 1225, his ille'gitimate* danghte*r Maiia 
to wife. Xe)twMthstanding the! re'lat ie)nshij) 
thus brought about, 'I'lie'exlore* sexin at- 
temj)te'el te> ce)nfjue*r the* kingelom ol Ase*n. 
A fU'cisive battle* w'as le)ijght in April, r2^e>, 
at the? village e)l Klokeitniea, be*tw('e‘n 
PhiIij)jx)))olis and Adriane)j)le*, wlie'ie* 'J lu'O- 
deirc* was defeate'd anel take*n prisenie-r. 
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A(lriaiu)})lc, with almost the wliolc* oi Mace- 
donia and Albania as iar as Diirazzo, fell 
into the liands of tlie conqueror. He set 
uj) his own son-in-law, Manuel, who now 
assumed the title of emperor in the rem- 
nants of th(* kingdom of Ei)irus and in 
1 'hessalonica. He secunid the oi)edience of 
the Servian king, Stefan Vladislav, by giving 

_ ^ him oiu; of his daughters to 

The Making 

of a Beautiful i i \ it 

capital 7 '"’« J«h" Asen II. 

dcivoted his entire attention 
to th(j inttM iial organisation of his kingdom. 
By his sjilendid buildings he transforiiKul 
his capital into one of tin* most beautiful 
towns in tlu! whole iieninsiila. In 12,51 
he rebuilt the fortress of (h‘j)elarska Reka 
at St(‘nimachos, tlu^ Bulgaiian inscription 
upon whi('h was d<da( (‘d som<‘ two cmi- 
turi(‘S ago by (ireek “ j)atri<)ts.” H<! 
supportefl trade and (Oinmerce by con- 
ferring (‘xt(‘nsi\’(^ |)rivil(*g(‘s not only u|)()n 
nati\'(‘s, but also u|)on loreigiiers, espe- 
< ially lh(! |u‘opl(^ of Ragiisa, who then 
had tlu' wholi' (arrying ‘trade* of the 
Balkan peninsula in their hands. To 
see'iiri^ th(^ n'c'ognition and the ind(*p(‘n- 
di*iic(' ot th(^ Bulgarian ('hnreh b^ the* 
(iri‘t‘ks he coiK'lnded an alliaiu'e in 12,54 
with tlu^ Rinpeaor ,|ohn 111. Dnkas 
Vatat/es of .\i(';ea against the Latin 
ICmjiiri', and ai ranged a marriage Ih*- 
lw(‘en his nine-ye.ir-old daughter Hel(“na 
and 'riivodon* (tlu* si'e'ond Lascaiis), 
the son ot \'a.tal/('s, who was ('le\’en ye'ais 
ol age. 

'riit^ alli(‘S now dc'vastated the (Oiintry 
as Iar as ('onstant in()j)le, although As(‘n 
was excommnnicated in ('onsi'epience by 
Bopt^ (Iregory IX. on May Z5th, i2,;(). 
Wlien, h()W(*V(*r, Asen reu'ognised the 
growing power of his ally, iu* suddenly 
broke off tlu* alliance with X'atatzes 
and brought home* the daughter he had 
l)etroth(*d to I'lit'ociore. Irritated by the 
tok'rance* which Asen showed to the* 
Biognmiles, and sjinned on by the Latin 
,, . ICmi)eror Baldwin i I., who was 

"'i'l a "'i''"’- CiV!,^.rv IX. 

AUack lhe [y 

Bulgarians ... ^ 

to begin a crusade against 

Asen on LVbruary 27th, i2jS. The 
Hungarians wi'ie able to occniyy Wal- 
lachia Minor, and Bela assumed tlie title 
of King of Bulgaria ami ('umania. 

A new wave of migration then advanced. 
The Cumanians. driven out of their habita- 
tions by the Mongols, who wt*re advancing 
from Russia, tied in seven tribes, partly 


an iilliaiu'e in 12,54 
John 111 . Dnkas 
against the Latin 


Biognmiles, 

Hungarians 
Attack the 
Bulgarians 


to Hungary, partly to the friendly state 
of Bulgaria, and partly to Thrace in Asia 
Minor, where settlements were assigned to 
ten thousand of them as military colonists 
by Vatatzes. One fragment only, which 
formed the nucleus of the mixed people 
of the Nogai Tartars, remained in their 
old home. Moldavia, Wallachia, and the 
north(irn shores of the Sea of Azov were 
for a long time known as Cumania. In 
tlu* year 12,59 Asen, strengthened by the 
( umanians, marched n])ori Thrace, to 
capture the (jieek citadels. There, how- 
evt;r, he received the news of the death 
ol his wife and son in Tirnovo of a ^ilague, 
and he rt*tnrned home. In the yc/dv 1240 
Asen marriiul Irene, the daughter of the 
Kj)irot Lhnperor Theodore Angelus, whom 
lu^ had kej)t in conlinement and had 
shortly belore blimUal : however, he died 
in jnni*, 1241. 

ruder till* successor of John Asen, Ka- 
liman 1. 1241-1246, who was a minor, 
the Tartars i(*lnrned Iroin (h'oatia and 
Russia by way of S(Mvia iind Bulgaria, 
their sti'jis Ix'ing marked by continual 
d(‘vastation. Kaliman died very suddenly, 

'Tk 'Tk i)robablv from luiison. The 

The Throne 

Weaker vntatzes oi Aica*a, 

imm('diat(‘ly st‘i/,i‘d the whole 
('onntry ol Rhodoj)e and Northern 
Macedonia, while Michael 11 . of Jil{)inis 
occnjiied Albania and Western Maci*donia. 
The brother of Kaliman, Michac*! Asen, 
who was also a minor ( r24()-i257), could 
inaki* no head against Vatatzes and 
('onclnd(*d })i*ace with him. In 1254 
tica also fell, shattered by the Byzantiiu* 
siege engiiu's. X'atatzes died on ()ctob(*r 
,50th, 1254, sncce(*ded by his son, 

riieodore 11 . Lascaris, who had married 
Helena, the daughter of John Asen. 

Michaid Asen attempted to wrest the 
territory he hail lost from his brother- 
in-law in 124(1, but in 125b was forced to 
coiulude i)eac(^ and to leave all the 
Bulgarian })ossessions in Rhodope and 
Macedonia to the Byzantines. The Bul- 
garian throne became weaker and weaker. 
In the year 1257 Michael Asen was over- 
thrown by his cousin Kaliman II. ; he, 
however, died unex])ectedly shortly after- 
wards. 

I'he I-loyars now chose the Seri) Con- 
stantine as tsar (1258-1277); he was 
a grandson of Stefan Nemanja, and 
possesseil extensi^T territory in Bulgaria. 
He had married Irene, the grand-daughter 
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of John Asen and took the name of Con- Constantine then hai>i)cncd to break a 
stantme Asen. During his government limb and fell seriously ill, with the result 
Michael VIII. Palaeologus captured Con- that his movements were imjieded. The 
stantinoplc in the summer of 1261 and put consequent inactix it y of the Tsar jirox ed 
an end to the Frankish dominion. At fatal to Bulgaria. Maria Pahvologa, the 
that time the Tsar Constantine was second wife of ( oiistautiue. who was acting 
forced to turn his attention to Hungary, as regent for her voting sou Michaei. 
Between 1260 and 1264 Prince Stefan, born in the purple.” took the |)ower fot 
who had been entrusted with the adminis- herself in 1277. With a view to checking 
tration of Transylvania, undertook live her most dangerous rival, the half inde- 
campaigns against the Bulgarians and jiendeiit despot Jacob Svetslav, a descen- 
withdrew to the frontier walls of Tirnovo ; dant of the Russian family who had been 
though he did not definitely occupy the established by Stefan \’. in the Western 
country, still he assumed the title " King Balkans, she invited him to Tirnovo, and 
of Bulgaria ” when he ascended the throne recognised him at a solemn service as her 
of Hungary as Stefan V. (1270-1272). "soil,” who was to be henceforward 



CITADEL AND PALACE OF THE MEDI,ffiVAL KINGS OF BULGARIA AT TIRNOVO 
The picturesque stronghold of Tirnovo, or Trnovo, remained the capital of the Bulgarian kingdom till the year l:i93. 


Alter the dttath of Irene l.ascaris, the co-regent with her own son Miclia< l. How- 
wife of Constantine, in 1270, the tsar ever, in the saiiut year. 1277, Sxcislav lost 
married Maria, the niece of .Michael VI 11 ., his lile Ihrough the intrigues ol his 
in 1272. W'hen he failed to obtain pok- ” mother." 

session of her dowry, the. towns of Mesem- The Nogai Tartars again invaded Hie 
bria and Anchkdos, he entangled the dehmceless kingdom : Ihereiiiion Haidiik 
Byzantine ruler in a war, which might tk* “ Proohet” 

have ])rovcd serious for Fast Rome Brdoka — originally a 

had it not been for the interference of sheiiherd, jilayed upon the 

Xogai Khan, a chieftain of the “ Golden minds of tJie iieojile by his 

Horde.” Michael VIII. was the more jnophecies.gathereda bandof compatnols, 
ready to begin negotiations for ])cace as and twice (lefcated the lartars. He soon 
his allies, the Albanians of Berat (1273), announced that the saints had apiiomted 
had deserted, in pursuance of their An- him to the throne of Bulgaria. Ihehaid- 
gevin policy, and a far more dangerous pressed jieople believed him, and Boyais, 
enemy had arisen in the person of the and even courtiers, were numbered among 
Angevin Charles I. of Naples, who rapidly his adherents. The Tsar Constantine rose 
found allies in Servia and Bulgaria. from his sick-bed and marched iiuoii him 

.'/H.5 
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with thr>sc wlio remained faithful ; but 
('onstaiitiiic’s forces were scattered, and 
h(i hinis(;If was slain without bchuf^ able to 
strike a blow in, the winter of 1277. 

fvajlo now ascended the Bulgarian throne 
as 'I'sar (1277 I 2 yi)). 'Diese j)roc(‘edings in 
Ihilgaria had rous('d th(‘ greatest anxiety 
at tin; l>y/>antin(‘ court. 'I'lie Ihn{)eror 
Midiael hastily married liis daugJiter Inme 
to a member of tin' family of the Asenids, 
who then raised a ( laim to tin* Ihilgaiian 
(Mown as John Asen III. Mea.nwhih* tin* 
intriguing Maiia celebrated In*!' union 
with Ivajlo, and had In'isel! (I'owned 

together with him ni I27(S. Attacked 

simultaneously i)y the Mong(»lsand I-Jv/an- 
tines, Ivajlo was unable to maintain liw 
j)Osition, and disajjpeared at the beginning 
ol I 27 (j. 

Maiia, win was wi ('hild b\’ tin* 
nsnij)ei was sent into continejnent at 


Dictators in 
Bulgaria 


111 . 


h'eble 


.\(h ianoj)le. John .Asen 
and siibsei \ i( nl ehai a( lei 
entered upon the govern 
nieiit, while ll (' people sup 
poi b‘d (he BoNMir (ieoig(‘ 

'I'ei (erii. who was descended 
lioin a noble ('iinianiaii 
lamily. and lelated to (he 
most poweilnl lainilies ot 
Bulgiii la. With (he object 
ol securing the supjxu ( of 
(his daiigeious I iwib .Asen 
111. g.ive him his daugh(('r 
III mai 1 lage ; (he “ I )('sp()t ” 

Terti'i 11 was loiM'ed (o send 
his lormer wile to 1 hilgai ia 
and his son S\'e(sla\' — (h(‘ 

Sla\’ name will be observed 
to Nikaia as hostages. 

.At that j)oint hailo, who 
was suj^po.'-ed to Ix' dead. 
suddenl\' appiMK'd witJi a 
large' following belou' the 
gates ot 'rirnoN’o. The 
Ihnjxror Michael \'I 1 I. 
se'iit two armies in the 
suminerof 1280 totlu'Ju'lp 
ol his hard-|)i(‘ssed son-in- 
law, but botii Wi'ie annihil- 
ated. Asen 111 . tied to 
('oust ant inople : (i e o r g e 
Terterii I. was crowned 
Tsar in 1280. Ivajlo tied to the south of 
Russia to seek hoi]> from Nogai Khan. 
Then' he nu't his old and uiireleiitingenemy 
John Asen 111 . Nogai Khan amused himself 
ior a time by making empty promi.ses to 
the rivals, until lie tinally beheaded Ivajlo. 
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Asen III. had some trouble in escaping 
the same fate. Charles I. of Naples found 
(ieorge Terterii I. a valuable h(dj) against 
tile B\’zantines. A French army, which 
landed on the J 3 alkan peninsula and 
obtained Albanian reinforcements, was 
^ annihilatc'd by the (ireeks at 

ongo s J^j^.i at at the beginning of Ajiril, 
1281. The Sicilian Vesjiers 
(March .30th, 1282) put an end 
to the further jdaii of (diaries I. On 
December nth. 1282, Michael VIII. died, 
and his succ(‘ssor, Andronicus IT, con- 
cluded pea('e witli till' ihilgariiqi Tsar 
in 1248. lor tlu'ir common Mongolian 
eneni\' was once more threatening their 
Irontiers. Howevc'r, (ieorgc' Terterii was 
able to oftc'i* but feeble resistanc’e to th(’ 
utlmk <»l the Tartars; he was forcc'd to 
conclude jXMice and to gi\’e om^ of his 
d.iught(‘rs to till' son of Nogai Khan. None 
tli(‘ h the lionU'S established tlu'in- 
selves in tlu' ('mpirc', and 
(i(‘org(‘ Tert(‘rii was dii\’en 
out of the ('ountrv and 
imprisoned at B)y/antium. 

'bhe Mongols now plac ('d 
(he Boyar Sniih'c, who harl 
marri('d th(‘grand-daught('r 
of .Andronicus IT, on the 
Ibilgarian throne' about 
I2()2. Nogai Khan shortly 
afterwards lell in a battle* 
against 'boktu. the* rule*!' ot 
tlu* “ l)lue Horde ” in 
W'c'stern Kij)tjak (i2c)o 
i;,i2). Hi s son ('hoki, wiio 
assumc'd that lie had heredi- 
tary rights to I'hilgaria as 
the 'stc'})son ol 'rertc'rii. 
made an alliances with 
Thecxlore .Svetslav, who 
had spent his childhood in 
N'kaia. and drove out 
Smilec'. However, Svetslav 
ca]dured tlie Tartar in- 
truder unawares and had 
him stranglc'd by Jewish 
executioners. His govern- 
ment (1295-IJ22) was at 
first by no means devoted 
to the works of peace. For 
three years he carried on 
war with Byzantium and concpiered some 
towns and fortresses on the fTernus. To- 
gether with the tsar, his uncle Fdtimir 
played an imjiortant ]xirt in the country as 
despot of Krun on the eastern slojie of the 
Balkans. The Byzantine Empire was at this 
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time liarcl pressed on every side. Ertogrul, 
the leader of the Ottomans, had founded, 
about 1250, a small kingdom in Bithynia, 
which had been extended to tlie shores of 
the Propontis by his son Osman in 1310. 
The second half of the reign of Svetslav, 
which lasted almost twenty-eight years, 
was a time of peace at home and abroad ; 
in 1320 he married a grand-daughter of the 
old Andronicus II. 

After the death of Theodore Sv'etslav^ 
his son George Terterii II. ascended the 
Bulgarian throne in 1322. In that year 
he occuj)ied Philippo]K)lis, but in 1323 
the town was lost by his Russian tield- 
marshal Ivan, owing to tlie treachery of 
the (irei'k citizens, and fell into the hands 
of Andronicus the younger. In the same 
year the last descendant of Tertcnii died. 

The Boyars now cliose Mi('hael as their 
Tsar (1323-1330) : he was the halt 
Cuman (les])ot of Widdin. and was a son 
of Sisman ; with him Ix'gins tht‘ third 
and last dynasty of the Ihilgarian kingdom 
at Tirnovo, that of tlu' Sismanids. At 
that tim(‘, i ^27, civil war was raging 
between Androni( us III. and his grand- 
father the J£mp(‘ror Andronicus II., who 
borrowed 2.()()oCuma.nians from 
ScM via. rh(‘ 'I'sar Micluu'l, who, 
in 1325, had divorc(‘d his 
Servian wite Anna, and had 
married tlu widow of his prediMessor, a 
sister of Andronicus the. young('r, joined 
lirst oiu^ and thiai anotlu'i' Andronidis 
with the object of ca])turing ('onstanti- 
nople, and thus realising the dream of the 
ancient Tsars, liowever. his plan did not 
succeed. Constantinople was compu'red 
on May 24th, I32(S, by Andronicus III., 
who deposed his grandfather, aged sixty. 

To secure his kingdom lor tin; 
future the Tsar Michai*! conc<uve(l the 
dangerous idea of destroying the neigh- 
bouring state, th(*. ris(^ of which thnaitcanal 
his existence. In alli.ince with the By- 
zantines, Tartars', and Wallachians he 
marched against Stefan Pros III. A 
decisive battle was fought on June 2tSth, 
1330, at Velbuzd, at that time a Servian 
town. The Bulgarian army was defeati:d 
and Michael lost his life. The Servian 
king erected a church of the Ascension 
on the battlefield, and jdaced his sister 
Anna, Michael’s divorced wife, and her 
son Sisman II. on the throne. 

However, the real power of the Bulgarian 
kingdom was broken. Stefan Uros III. 
was taken prisoner and strangled, and 


The Power 
of Bulgaria 
is Broken 


Alliance 

with 

Servia 


Stefan Dusan was crowned king on Sejv 
tember 8th, 1331. Meanwhile the Bulgarian 
Boyars rcvi)lted against their Tsarina. 
Anna tied to Servia and Sisman II. to the 
Tartars, whence he travelled to (Con- 
stantinople, and iinally settled in Naples 
under the name of Louis, where lu^ died 
11 ^^' Boyars then aj)})()inted John 
Alexander as I'sar (1331 t 3()5), 
a nephew of the Tsar Michael, 
and son-in-law of the Rouma- 
nian princi', Ivanko Parasab. 
He took the surname of Asen,and marru'd 
his sister Helena to Stefan Dusan, who 
had entert'd upon his government almost 
at the same time, and thus brought about 
an allianci‘ l)etweeu Servia, Ihdgana, 
and Bessarabia. While th(‘ Serbs oxim- 
came Macedonia, Albania, and I{pirus, 
and the Roumanians deh'ated th(‘ Hun- 
garians in the swamj)Sof W’allachia in 1330, 
th(‘ Bnigarian I'sar forccal tin' Byzantiiu's 
to make ])eac(', which was altc’iwards 
stH'iired by a marriage belwt'i'ii his son 
Mi(diael and Maria, 11 k‘ daughti'r ol 
Andronii'us, in 13, >7. On June I5lh, 
1341, Andronicus 111 . died, and his son 
John V. Pakeologiis ascended tht' throne; 
tlu' h'arned Viceroy, J ohn VI. Cantac'u/t'no-;, 
sc't himsc'll up as an opposition empc’ior. 
During a civil war in tlu* Byzantine l^hn- 
])ire tlu' 'I'sar Alexander suc('('(‘ded in 
considc'iably (‘xh'uding the boundaiit'S ot 
his state'. 

Mc'anwhih' the down la 11 ol tlu' P>y/antine 
Empire was acc'cN'iated by an alliaiur 
which tlu' two (‘onllic'ting ('mj)erors con- 
(dudc'd with the individual Turkish j)niKes, 
who were acc'ustomed, under (he title ol 
“ allic's,” to devastate eveiy disli'ict into 
which th<‘y man hed. Atthei'iidot i >53, — 
a more correc t date than that ('ommonly 
current, I3,5() - the' 'I'urks lor the liist time 
gained a looting in Lurojua at 'rzyni|)e 
on the Hellc^spont ; in 1354 Kjdlijiolis 
lell, and soon tiic' Ottomans established 
thcunselvc's on the shores ol the Marica. 

Not only was Ibilgaiia 
kely at any moment to fall 
a ]n'ey to the Asiatics, but 
hc'i' solidarity had also bc'cn 
destroyed from within by religions dissen- 
sion. In th(i monasteries on Aloiint Athos 
there sprang up among the monks about 
1346 a sjxa ial form ol that mysticism whose; 
adherents were known as Ilesychastes or 
Quietists. The nn^nks received instruc- 
tion in Bogumilism from a mm named 
Irene, whicli became the occasion of more 
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or IcsH dis^nicefi 1 orgirs. From these 
excesses rcN'ival of the remnants of 
heatliendorn wjis hroiiglit about ))y tlie 
tnonk 'rii(*o(l()relus. 

Tlieo(l()r(;tus, who })ossess(5(l soiiu^ know- 
ledge of iiKMlieiiie, sco ured a larg(; following 
in Ihilgaria. He Revived early heatlKUi 
customs, in ])arlicular tli(‘ veiuiration of the 
.. . oak-tre(;, at flu; foot ol which 


Heathen 

Customs 


dieej) and lamhs wen^ sat riliced. 
(lis iiKHiicinal treatuKUit (k;- 


P iiKHiicinal treatuKUit dr- 

IKMided, m tli(^ first instance, 
u])on the. sacrifuMi of victims lor the* pur- 
j}os(5 ol apjieasing the spirits ol ill-he-dlii 
and inducing them to look la\'om ahly upon 
the patients. Almost at tin* samt' tinn' two 
monks ;i})p('ared in Bulgaria (La/ar and 
(.yril), who turin'd the liogiimil movcmuait 
into more dangerous paths by (lu'ir con- 
temj)t lo!’ th(‘ saints and lor the ('ross, and 
by the sconi which th('y jioured upon 
labom and m.iniagc, whik' anoth<M' monk 
disseminated tin' common Adamiti* hen^sy. 

rile 1 'sai John Akwainka had also con- 
fmed his wife m a monast(‘ry, and had 
made the jewt'ss d heodora his tsarina, in 
('onsecpK'iK'e ol which jews obtained spei'ial 
privilege's. As th(' 'links on tlu' lurther 
side ol till' Balkans weie extending their 
jiossessions liom day to day, wink' m 
ihilgaiia the Bogumils, I lesychasti's, 
Adamites, and Jews pnisin'd th('ir wav 
without let or hindrance', tiu' tsar 
summoiu'd councils (i.;5o i,;5s) in whie h 
till' B)ognmils. I les\('hast('s, and Adamites 
were' e'emde'imie'd aiiel the.' ene reiae Imieiits 
of the' Ji'ws were' liimtc'd. 

|e)hn Ak'xaneler Ase'ii died in the- spring 
e)f I ;()3 anel k'lt behind him a disumte'd 
kingelom teitti'ring to its kill. His son 
John Sisnian 111 . (I3t\5 rcigne'd m 

riino\'o, and another son e)l Ak'xaiuk'i’. 
John Strasimir, m W’leldiii, whik' thi' 
distrii'ls of Bontiis were' subject, until 
about te) tlu' (hunanian di'spot 

Dobrotic, who ii.id inherited the estates 
of his brotlu'is Balikis and I'hcodeirc. 
. _ . Afte'i* the' ca|iture ol Aelrianoplc 


^ . m I ;t>i, and Phihppojuilis in 

Tottering to , m 11 / i 1 

.. PI, ijbj. Murad I. transii'ire'd 

* * ^ his capital from Brusa to 

“ lulrcncli.’* Danger, however, wa.s also 
threatening from another (juarter. l.ewis 
1. of Hungary ('on(]iu'red Wde’ din in the 
summer of 13(14, and (Xirrii'd Strasimir 
and his consort prisoners to ('roatia ; in 
the following year, 1 3(^(1, Sisman attacked 
the new Hungarian pro\dnce with the help 
of the Turks, but was bealoii back. It 
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\v»as not until I36() that the Bulgarian 
Tsar succeeded in wresting Wdddin from 
tlu; Hungaiians. 

While the Christian ruk'rs of the Balkan 
peninsula were at war with one another 
the newly founded Turkish state increased 
steadily \’ear by year. Finally the Serb 
Wukasiiin, or Vlkasin, revolted, but his 
army was destioyeil on the night of 
September 2()th. 1371. UpixT Macedonia 
was iiK'orporated with th(‘ Ottoman 
Em])ire. 'flu' Servian dynasts wen' forced 
to serve in th<' 'rurkish army : Marko 
Kraljevii* and ('onstantine ol ^Wlbuzd 
alone offered a t('niporary resistani'e to 
thc'ir new nil is Ivanko, the son ot 
Dobrotic, also ln‘ld out about i ji^o against 
th(' ( )t toman adwince. 

In I3,8<X Sisman HI. was loici'd to agrei' 
to th(' pav'iiu'iit (»l an annual tribilti'. 
Almost at the same tinu' Strasimir did 
homage, to the Ottoman emir. His ex- 
ample was linall\- followed lyv tlie Kustendil 
(k'sj.ot, ('onsli till* brother of John 

Dragas: h h'll lighting against tlie 
W'allaiiiians in I3()4, aiul hi* is still re- 
mi'inhi'red as the hist ('hristian ruler of 
^ ^ \Vlbn/d, Krato\’o, Strumica 

^ f and Stii). Servia was delivered 

, np to Turkey as tin* result ol 
■“ bnttic llio firld of A.nsol 

on Juiu' 15th, i3)<X(g 'furkish I'tforts were 
now coiu'entrated ujion Ihilgaria. d'he 
downlall ot the country was secured by 
the fall ol 'firnovo on July 17th, 131)3 ; 

John Sisman 1 1 1 . jirobably died in a Turkish 
jirison in the citadel of l^hilijijiojioli.s. Old 
Ihilgaria I'easc'd to bi* an independent state. 

As tlie Bulgarians were destined to be 
the rulers ot the Balkan peninsula, so 
they were also the lounders of art and 
literatim', which the\' ('ommunicated to 
the other Sla\' races. Throiigli the teaching 
ol a nati\’e I'reed, Ikigumilism, they 
brought confusion into the whole ot 
Southern Furope. then absorbed hy the 
By/antine culture, with its exaggeration 
and (k'ca\’ ; this culture, tlu' Ihilgarians 
too accepted with all its traditions, and in 
comj)any with it they declini'd. 

With the first (iret'k woman who ascended 
the Bulgarian throne, in qzy, the first step 
was taken for the introduction of Greek 
civilisation into Bulgaria. This dangerous 
influence, however, affected only the upper 
classes, the Boyars, and the clergy in the 
towns ; fresh streams of national feeling 
watered the growth of the Bulgarian 
j)easantry, and without this then* could 
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have l^ecn no renaissance for Bulgaria. 
The interests of the dominant Boyar 
caste, and those of the ])eople wlio were 
for the most part in a condition of serf- 
dom, were naturally in diametrical 0 ])]m)- 
sition. Energetic tsars were generally 
hated by the Boyars, most of wliom ruled 
their estates and their ])0O[)le exactly as 
they pleased. After tJie Ottoman invasion 
many Boyar families accepted Moham- 
medanism. Tliis was rather a benefit 
to the body |)olitic, in so far as the division 
Ix'tween the Mohammedan nobility and 
the Christian pi'ojile grew steadily wi(U‘r ; 
the lower classes, left to tlu'msi‘lv(‘s, 
becami' a barrit'r against tlie {‘xtension 
of the Ottoman kingdom. 

With the fall of tJie empire literaiy lile 
also disajipeared. Most of the work 
produced in tlu^ ])re-Tin kish pi'i iod was 
lost. Ihigumilism, however, jierformed 
the servile of handing down to juistiTilw 
eviMi under tlie Turkish supnanai'y. the 
written works of tlie Sla\' ( Imrch. One 
of the most im])ortant works of tlu' 
Bogumils is said to ha\e bc'en “ 'FIk' 
Questions ot St. John Bogoslav. which lu* 

m.r ... pid h) the Lord on Mount 
The Written V i c • i i • i .i 4 i 

... , labor. Sidi' h\’ side with the 

Slav Church '"'1 "f '‘n<> "i 'I"' 

world tiiex com|)osed a (osmo- 
gonv in which tlie old heathen traditions 
of tlu‘ Lgrians wi're accept(‘d and (itti'd on 
to the Bognmil tc'aidiiiig : from Ihilgaria 
till' work passed to Russia and Servia 
and to I'rance and Italy in the Latin 
translation of Xazarius, a bishop ot Upper 
Italy. 

Other works ascribed to St. John 
were also popular. .Such wvri* “ Questions 
concerning Adam and Abraham on the 
Olberg ’’ and a “ Sermon u])on the Mother 
of (lod,” also the a})ocry])hal “ Journey 
of the Mother of (iod in Hell.” the 
“ Story of the Tw’elve Fridays,” tin** 
” Histories of Daniel and Samson,” and a 
tractate on “ Bad Wives,” which was 
incorporated in tlie collection of the Tsai 
Syrneon. Besides these religious works 
numerous romances and fairy tales ot 
Cireek, Arabic and Indian origin were 
widely disseminated, and were trans- 
mitted to the Slavs by Bulgarian transla- 
tions. The life of Alexander the (heat, 
the Legend of Troy, the Indian tales 
of the Panchatantra w'cre widely known 
among the Slavs in Bulgarian translations. 
These religious and secular novels formed 
the intellectual ])abulum of the Slavs in 
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those centuries, not only of the U])per 
classes, but in ])articular of the common 
])eople. 'fhe ” Sborniks ” (inanuscrij)t 
collections) give an accurate idea of the. 
current literature of the Bulgarians ; 
together wdtli fragments from By/antine 
theological literature, they contain numer- 
ous ai)ocry|)lial waitings, fairv tali‘S, liis- 

Oia Legends 
Become Nntionnl 

LiUrnture sub),-.- ts In t|„. days 

ot sertdom the Sborniks 
affected the jH)j)ular mind so strongly that 
many oi these apocryphal stories and 
legends received the staiuj) ol national liter- 
ature and were incorporated witJi native 
songs and ancii'iit traditions. 

Ol the historical literature of that 
period only a lew' essays and fragments 
have been pri'si'ixi'd — as, for instance, 
“An Account of the h'onndation of tlu' 
PalriarcJiate ol Bulgaiia'’ (IJJ5); a 
” pomenik ” ol deci'ased tsars, patiiaichs, 
bish<>|)s and htoyais; a ” ('onspectus of 
Peoj)les and Language^;,” wherein th<‘ 
people are compaied with animals (fiom 
the earl\’ part ol tlie thiitiiaith century); 
a “ List ot Languagis and Writings.” 
Apait liom tliese theie are also two gieat 
I'ompilations oi popular origin, tiie 

Legends ol Ali'x.inder.” and e\’en some'* 
aj)ociyphal books; one ol these incluiies 
the downlall of ('onstantinoj)le (145.;). 
riie greatest historical work is the chron- 
icle ol ( onstantine Manasses, caiiied down 
lo 1078, which w'as translati'd at the orders 
ol the Isar John Alexander (i ; Ji L>t)5), 
in whose reign the leloiiner ol the ('hurch 
discipline. Tlieodosii ol dirnovo, togethi'i 
with his discijiles I)ion\sii and hjith\'mii, 
I'omposed ni’inerous li\'es of national 
saints and letters to the ecilesiastical 
primes. Ilowevia’. in the follow'iiig three 
centuries moi'e manuscri j)ts weie destroyed 
b\’ the Ottomans than IFilgaiian industi\' 
could rejilaie. ddie darkest j)erii)d in the 
history ol the Ibilgarian ])eojjle is the agi; 
O'!. I . 1 nrkish supnanaev, 

D .I*** from the end ol the lilteenth 

Period 


in Bulgaria 


century lo the beginning ol tlii^ 


national renaissame. Traik; 
and commerce w'ere in the hands of tin; 
(ireeks, and the higher oflices w'ere almost 
all i)i;cu])ied by Mohammedans. The 
people existed only lor the purpose of 
bearing the weight of taxation. Victories 
of the Austrian aimies had arousc-d idle, 
hopes in Jbilgaria, and many of the 
inhabitants migrated in vain to the south 
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of Hungary. At no ])erio(l, however, of 
the Turkisli sujacmaey were men wanting 
to drive back tlie Turkish oppression by 
armed force and to continue their free life 
in the mountains. It was not so much 
robbery as revenge upon the op])ressors 
of their co-rcligionists which was the life- 
work of these Haiduks, wliose struggles and 
n . « * 1. adventures were immortalised 

Lived to Kill numerous songs survivnif? 
the Turks at the present day. 1 hey 

were knightly figures, impa- 
tient of servitude, who made it their 
prohission to ])lunder and slaughter the 
Mohammedans, while [irotecting and 
supporting the Christians. 

After the fall of the Bulgarian kingdom 
and of the national Church, which became 
wholly subject to the (ireek Church, many 
of the Jkigiimils sought satisfaction 
for their animosity in Catliolicism. Kuni(‘r- 
ous Bogumils were conv^erted by the 
Franciscans of Bosnia. These converts 
alterwards called themselves Paulieians — 
not to be confused with the older se('t of 
that name— and emigrated for the most 
jiart to Roumania, Transylvania, and the 
south of Hungary, lii tile year i()<S8 tlie 
Iim])eror Leopold I. of Austria gave his 
sujiport to a revolt of tlu* ( atholic Bul- 
garians ot Cij)()rov<'i, whic'h was, however, 
suppn^ssed by the I'lirks ; the jxipulation 
were driven out of their settlenuMits 
and lied to Roumania. A lew of them also 
reached Transylvania, and were setlU-d 
in Deva and AlviiKv,. Others, again, who 
removed from IVtikladeiK'i at Nicojiolis 
on the Danube in 1727 to Wallachia 
Minor, which was tluMi an Austrian 
jirovince, betook themselves in 1740 to the 
ICinat of 'Jellies in Southern Hungary, 
where they were known as Pavlikeiii. 

In 176.^ the monk Paysii of Mount Athos 
wrote a small “ Sloveno-Bulgarian History 
of the Bulgarian Peoples, 'fsars and Saints,” 
which has been of great iiujiortanci' in the 
modern development of the Bulgarian 
pj'ople. The enthusiastic jiatriotism 
which insjiires every line ot this little 
book found a ready respon.se. A truly 
]X)pular work, the “ Historv of the 
Jbilgarians,” by Paysii, was widely 
disseminated in countless editions and 
revisions. His pupil, Stoiko, who was 


afterwards Bishoj) of \’’raca, under the 
name of Sofronii, continued the work 
of the national renaissance. The serti- 
ments of patriotism, hatred of the (keeks, 
and contempt for the Turks are even more 
‘ strongly marked in his writings than in 
those of his master. In 1802 he comjiosed 
translations of Greek fables, narratives, 
and ajihorisms. In his memoirs he drew 
an accurate jucture of the age, about 1804. 
His chief work was his sermons, which, 
printed in i8o(), formed the first book in 
tlie Bulgarian language, and for that 
reason is still popular. 

In the yi^ar 1786 Bulgarian inunigrants 
again ajijieared in Hungary, and settled 
for the most ])art in the county of Torontal. 
In their new home, these settlers in the 
mountain districts have retained their 
Jhilgarian nationality in more or less 
complete ])urity to the jiresent day, while 
the setthas in tlu; lowlands have become 
a mix(‘d people, and have adojited many 
of the characteristics of the Roumanians 
and Serbs. 'Fhe fact that they have not 
(‘iitirely lost tlunr characteristics amid 
lh(‘. mixed ])eoj)le of their new home; is 
larg(‘ly diu; to the fact that, like the 
Balkan Bulgarians, they tenaciously clung 
to their ancient customs, a habit w'hich 


survived the s(‘vi‘rest jieriod of the Turkish 
sujin'inacy. 'riu‘ custom of household 
u . communism still connects the 

Customs moinhcrs (.1 a laniily in a 

Have Survived >011 "'Iik Ii t u 

cleverest, and not necessarily 
tlie oldest, is s])okesman, manages the 
common ])ropi‘rty, and distributes the 
laliouraiul the prolits of it among the mem- 
Inas of the family. 'I'liis feeling of coi jioratc 
lamilylile has, by its ])ersistence, given to 
the Bulgarian cliaracter a ci‘rtain narrow- 
ness of mind and a special theory of life 
which deals largely with facts as they are, 
(iuaishes no presumptuous dreams of 
future prosperity, and regards life from an 
eminently practical point of view. This 
theory of cor])orate family life is also 
apparent in the ancient marriage customs. 
It w^as in tliese scenes of patriarchal family 
life that lliosc e})ic ])oems arose among the 
Bulgarians w’hich immortalised the national 
heroes, the champions of freedom, and the 
Haiduks. Hkinrich von Wlislocki 
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THE ROUMANIAN PEOPLE 


STRUGGLES OF THE WALLACHIAN KINGDOM 


AN infinite nuinbor of clifTeront theories, 
hotli in scientific and in ])seiKlo- 
scientific circles, liave conlinually reap- 
])('iired until recent times concerning the 
origin of the Roumanians, a nation wliich 
has st‘ttl('(l in smaller groiijis in the Balkan 
t(‘rritories in Hungary and Transylvania, 
and in acolierent body in tlu‘ mocUa'ii king- 
dom of Koiimania. 'fliis ]H'()j)l(' is known by 
the Slavs as Wlach, Walach, which nearly 
corres])onds to the C'lennaiiic “ Wahl ” 
(Welsli). The Roumanian slu'pherdsol the 
mountains of Dinai wi're distinguisluul from 
tb(i Italian townsjuNijile of Dalmatia as 
tlu^ “ l^lack Vlachs.” Iak(‘ Italian, Spanish, 
and French, Roumanian has (Usceiukal 
Irom j)opular Latin, of the kind spoken 
by tlu^ Romanised subjei'ts of Rome 
during tlu‘ first six centuries of our (‘ra 
on tlu‘ Lower Danulu'. and in ancimit 
Dai'ia or 'fransylvania. Henc(‘ tlu* nanu; 
Daco-I'Joumanian, to distinguish this from 
the oth(!r Romance languag(‘S. 

coloni- 

^ sation of Dacia by the Romans, 
IS ory (k-S('rij)tive matia ial 

is to be found *in the bas-relic'ls of tin* 
Dacian war decorating thi; jiillar of Trajan. 

l^arly histiny must, on the whole, In* 
regard('(l as having run something like the 
following course : the scanty native jiopu- 
lation of Daco- 'fliracaaii origin coalesced 
with numerous soldiers and colonisjs, 
whose j)opular Latin soon became indi- 
vidual in character, but in s|)ite of all 
chang('S jiresei v'ed its fundamental romanci^ 
type. In the year 697, and to some 
extent a century earlier, the Finno- 
L'grian Bulgarians migrated into th(‘ 
country, and ])reserved their Turanian 
language for three c(‘ntiiries Indore they 
were absorbed by the mixed ])eoples of 
the Balkan Peninsula ; during that time, 
the influence which they exerted u])on 
Albanian, mediaeval (ireek, etc., was 
naturally also extended to early Rouman- 
ian. Side by side with, and subsequent to, 
this influence we have to take into 


account the strong and jiermanent 
inlluencc of the Slav ])opulation. 

The main dialect of the Roumanian 
language is spoken by about nine millions 
of jieople in Moklax ia and Walhu hia, 
in Bessarabia and TransyKania, in tlu' 
JLinat, in part of Hungary and Buko\'ina, 
and it aloiu^ possesses any litt'rature ; (wo 
subordinate dialec'ts also exist 
— tlu' Soulh, or Macedonian, 
Roumanian of the Kutzo 


The 

Roumanian 

Dialects 


Walku'hians, or Zingars, 


Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, and fq)irus 
— amounting to about one million ])eoj)h' — 
and (he half Slav Istro- Ivounianian, which 
is spoken by about yooo pi'ojde in th(^ 
lUMghbourhood of the Fast coast oi Istria 
and in th<‘ intiuior of th(‘ Karst rangi' 
side by sid(‘ with tlu^ ('roatian, which is 
the dominant languages 

Alt(‘r till' (‘xtcMisive settlcaneutsol I^)mau 
colonists by 'I'lajan, (he formc'r land of 
Dacia tor many d(‘('a,dc'S o('(ai]>ic‘d the 
])osition of a Irontiia- territory, or outjiost, 
of the Roman lunpiic ; as that (‘m|)ire 
d(‘clincd to its fall, the barbarians 
caused incri'asiug distui banc'c'S, which only 
oi'casioiially and lor short peiiods ga\ct 
way to a sc'iisc of sc'curity, as under the* 
LanpcM'or M.iximian (2g,5-2 ;S). Auielian, 
the* “ Restore*!' ol the* Iunpiic‘” (270-275), 
w’as forcc'd to abandon the* further bank ot 
the Danube? to the (ioths, to transjiort (he 
colonists over the* stream, and to foim a 
new^ Dacia on (he south. From that 
period the distriets to the north ol the 
Lowe*!* Danube were invariably 
the? object ot (he invading 
horde’s of barbarians as they 
ad\'air'(‘d to the south-w*est. 
The Huns and (iejads about 450 were 
suc'ceedcxl a century later by tlie Avars 
— about 555 and by the? Slavs in 
different advances and attacks. dlieii 
in byt) came the* Bulgarians (Khazars 
and Old Ziagirs), and aft(?r a himdrc’d 
and fifty or twe) hundrcxl years tlm 
Magyars, from about 840 to 8bo, whose 
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s(^ttl(:mcnls, in piirts at least, were only 
temporary. 

Such fragments of Roman colonial civili- 
sation as snrvi\’(‘(l those stormy times were 
hard beset ])V. tlu? re|)eat(^d raids of the 
J\‘cheiU‘gs about ()oo, and by tln^ 
tairnanians, or t'zes, aiH)ut 1050. It will 
b(‘ obvious that, in vi(‘w ot tlu^ disturbed 
H* ki A ^tJd(‘ of the ('ountry, no 

*k**»*r*' * -detailed chronology inu^ from 
the Refuge of 1 • n 

VT suspicion (‘an !)(• gi\cn. It ('an 

Nationality . ^ ^ ... 

l)e ol)S('rv(‘(l, however, in the 

barest outlini*, that, apart from tlK‘ 
nuiiKMous invasions of the barbarians, on<‘ 
striking ex('(*ption is to be obser\-e(b con- 
sisting in ceitain scanty remnants ot 
(lermani<' language's, Western (iothic and 
(it'pid, while' Slav' and I’ral Altaic, or 
Nortli Meingoliaii, blexxl was intuse'd into 
tlie^ I )a('o-Roumanian j)e)j)ulation that 
ri'inaine'd in tliet plains, Ihssarabia, 
-Dobruel/a, aiwl W'allacliia. 'I'lie' pure Daeo- 
Roumanian nationality may lia\(‘ survive'd 
in a fragiiH'iitary state ameing tin' 
inae'ce'ssible! wexxleel mountains eil Nentb- 
west Meilelavia and 'rransylyania, also m 
Dae'ia eluring tlie; j)e'iio(l of Aurelian : 
these ele'me'iits may have' le'lt their higli- 
laiiels when the' e'ountry was pacilie'd or 
|)asse'd noith ol the Danube, and again 
have' e'.xe'rte'd a sjie-t'ial influence' upon (he 
motley e'einiple'xion ot the' nation n»)W 
known as Roumanian. 

During the te'ulh and ele'N'enth ce'iituiies 
it is noticeable' that similar prnu ipalities, 
or banats, we'ie' loi ine'd in Dae ia. ol whie li 
the)se' aelvaiK'ing too tar lieim d iansylyania 
into the' low lands of the' 'hheiss te'll iinde*r 
.Magyar supie'inacy. On the (»ther hand, 
the eluchies whieh spiead to the east and 
se>uTh e)l the ('arpathian Me)unlains we'ie- 
able' to maintain (he'ir gioinul against the- 
iVcheiie'gs, ('nmanians, an<l Mongols. 
Abeint the' mielelle' e)f the- louite'enth ce'ii- 
tury the two kingdeims ot W'allae hi i and 
Meildavia be'gan their e'xisle'iu'i', starting 
fre)m the ('arpathians anel eontinuing loi 
_ . a long time' in mutual in- 

of tlu'ir own. At the outse. t 
of the' thirte'i'iith ei'iitury 
W^allae'hia was in the' Jianels e)l the' Hun- 
garian kings of the; heiiise of Aipael. 
ih'la IV. gave' the ee>imtry, in i M7, te) the 
Knights of .St. John, willi the e'xeeption 
of the luilf Cumaiiian elemiain of the' 

Olaciis ” Senoslav, who was at that 
time Voivode of (ireat W'allachia to the 
cast of the river Olt, and with the e-xcep- 
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tie)!! also of the jurisdiction of tlie Voiv'ode 
Latovoi, who was almost independent. 
When Ladislaiis TV., the- Cnman, ascended 
the throne' of Hungary in 1272, while 
j'et a minor, latov'oi and liis breithe'r 
att(‘m])teel te) sliake off the burdensome 
oldigation of ye'arly tribute ; but Litovoi 
was kille'd al)e>ut 1275, and Iiis brother 
Barhat was obliged te) jiay a high ransom. 
Sheirtly afterwards Basarab, a grand- 
son of the abov'C'-mentione'd Seiu'slav, 
tounde'el to tlie wvst of the Olt the jn'ine i- 
pality e)f “ 'rransal])ina ” (Himgarian- 
W^allae'hia. e)r W^allachia Minor) with Arge s 
as the; ca'pital. ltslie)iild be observed that 
Molelavia, eeinstitntionally a state of late'i* 
date', in eontrast to Wallachia or the 
“ Roumanian te'rrite)ry ” in gene ral, is 
oe'e asionally kin)wn as W'allacliia “ Minor," 
until it was ove'ishae lowed l)y the eiKle'r 
neighhe)ur state; iindc'r Alexaiiiler the 
(iooel ; imde'r Stefan the' (ire'at it is some;- 
tinu's known as J-logdania — in Me)lela\uaii, 
Mntenia. In contrast to Me)l(lavia, w'liit'h 
was feaine'd e'hie'lly by feire'ign immigrants, 
this prine'ipality is a state wliich ele‘ve'le)peel 
Irom its e)wn re'sourccs. "J'he power e)f 
Ihisaral) was consielerably 


Basarab 
Master of 
Roumania 


(liminislu'd by tlu* defeat of 
his ally, Michael Tirnova), at 


X'e'lbuzel in ijge). Heiweyer, tlie; 
atte'inpt e)l tlie- Hungarian Ange'vin, Charle's 
Keibe'it 1.. to re'-e'nte)rce; a lialf- forgot toil 
Jie)mage', became' a te)tal failure; amie] tlu' 
wilek-incss e)f (he- ('arpathian Me)untains ; 
Bas.irab, who die'd about Jg4e), rcinaine'd 
master ol the' \vhe)le‘ of “tlie Roumanian 
te'l l iteiry," wiiie li iiielce'el became then, for 
the' tirsi time-, the nucle'iis ot a state- in the* 
pre)pe‘r se-iisi' e)t (lie wore]. He)wvver, tliis 
Wallae'liia Mine)r. wliie'h began its history 
with mucli preiinise'. W'as sejon ov'e'rshaeleiwe'el 
by W'allacliia Maje)!', iind fall< into the 
baekgre)uiiel. 

Ale'xaiuk'r, the- seiii e)t Basarab. concluded 
an inele'pe'iidcnt agree-ment W’ith Lewis 1 . 
the (in-at at Kronstadt (1442 T3‘''^2), con- 
e-erning the condilieins on which he hedd 
his pe)sitie)n as v'oivaide ; howeyer, in liis 
e)\vn e'e>untry liis rule was largely disturbed 
by elissatislie'el subjects. To his })criod 
bi'longs the fe)unelatie)n e)f a iu;w princi- 
pality ill Meilclayia, near ILiia, by F^ogdan. 
'Hie' affairs of the ILdkan iieninsula in his 
proximity indiie ed Ale'xandcr te) k'ava; this 
ambitious riyal in peace. In i35e) tlie 
Byzantine metreipolitan, Hyacinthus, came 
from Vicina at the mouth of the Danube 
to Hungarian Wallachia as l£xarch. By 




A BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC CATHEDRAL OF ROUMANIA 


This fine cathedral of Arjfes is the subject of various loKcnds, but it was most probably founded l)y Basarab, who was 
founder of" rransalpma," with his capital at Arges.aiid died, in I :U'>, master of the whole of the " Roumanian Territory.” 

liis first wil(‘, j)i()l)a])ly a Sci N'iaiioi liosnian due Ihr oci in i ('iici* ol inoM* 
woman, Alcxaiulci l-Jasarab had a son, (‘('cli'siastical 

Lavko, or \ladisla\'; altnwards, ahoul l lic sons o) tins conph' wru' IIk* liostilo 
1)30, lit' marriod a Roman ( atliolic. tht* hrotlifis, Dan (inlt'i in Otiohci. i ’(S^ and 
Hniif^arian (.'lara, and dird on Novembta i ;();)antl .Minca tin* Old, or (ircai 

I ;t)4. i4i(S). In i ;(yo MirctM niado a conx'on- 

Lavko, whodii'd in i.;77oi bolwn ii i ;<S2 lion with the Polish kiiiji; Vladislav ja^ncllo 
and I ].S5, was able tt> maintain his por^itioii II., which was renewed in 14M. About 
a.cniinst Kin/^^ la w^s ; as early as ijbtj he i ;<)i he took Dobriidza and the town ol 

styled himself in his documents " Ladislans Sihstria hoin the I hil^nai lans. Ilowt'ver. 

by the (iract' ol (jod and the King, ol in 14^4 ht* was tieleatetl at Kossov'o with 
Hungary, X’oivodt? ol Wallachia, Ihin ol Ins allies, and became a semi-vassal ol the 

S\'rmia. and Duke ot Ihigaras.” I'ogaras Ottomans in i and 14(14. Whth the 

was a territory in d'ransylvania, atterwaols object o! jirotecting his conntr\' li'oni the 
granted as a lief to the Wiivode ol W'allachia threateiK'd advance, ol the Turks, M'.'ct'a 
by tIuO<iiigs ot Hiingarv, as it was a secure came to 'rransylvania in 14,(15, and on 
retiig(' in the pi'riocl of Turkish invasions, Maiah 7th, at Kronstadt, coiK'huh'd an 
which bi'gan in 1407 and 14^5. ruder offensive and defensi\’e alliaiK'e with King 
Layko, Arges became a Roman bishopric in Sigismnnd, in accordam e with the terms 
I4b(), although the conversion desired by ol which he lought with the ('hristian army 
the Poj)e was not acre|)t('.(l on the side of in tin* uniort unate hatth' of Xii'ojiolis, 
the voivode. In fact, his inclination to the 011 Sejitember 2(Sth, 14/ib. Mirci'a was, 
(ireek Church was jilainly apparent in the !iow(‘Ver, now lorced to recognise once 
marriage of the successor Radu with again tin* 'i'urkish su])n'ma('y, to abandon 
Kallinikia to whose influenci! is certainly entirely tia? right bank of the Danubci to 
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tho Ottomans, and to pay the emir a yearly 
tril)ute of 3,<)oo red banes, or 300 silver 
Turkisli dollars; tlie d(^fiance shown by 
Mircea in withholding the tribute for 
thr(Hi y(‘ars was broken down in 1417. 

In nitiirn the Porte guaranteed, in 
1411, the free administration of the 
('ountry under a voivode cliosen by the 
inhabitants. This convention 
was to form the basis, even in 
II niiK^tcHMithc (‘iiturv, of tlie 

ofWMIach.. Walla, hia with 

'rurk<\y, and was reianvc'd in i4bo l>etw(‘(*n 
th(i Voivode Vlad IV. and Mohammed 11 ., 
a('C()rding to tin* common .•.(count. In the 
struggles for tin* sncct'Sr.i ai which brok(‘, 
out in 1403, uj)on tin; cU'ath of Ikijazet I. 
Mirc(‘a su|)])orted Mnsa, and met with his 
riiward wIk'U th(‘ latt(‘r w.is rei'o^rnised as 
ruler of the Ottoman kingdom in lo-bruary, 
1411. lleiK'e the. ('onv(‘ntion of 1411 maybe 
regard(‘d as a IricMidly .illiaJH'e. llowi'ver, 
this friendly rel.itionshi]) Indween Wab 
hn'liia and ilu) Port(‘ was not to continue 
])ermanimtly. In 1413 Musa fell ligliting 
against his brother 
Mohamnu'd. 'I'lui lat- 
t(‘r (‘rushed tlu' pre- 
ti'iisions of the false 
Mustafa, who was 
also dec'eived by Mir- 
cea ; h<‘ also |)unished 
the Roumanians in 
1417 by subjugating 
tlieir ('()nntr>’ a |)ro- 
C(‘ss whicli even jorga 
cannot avoid calling 
“comj)lete.” He may 
certainly be right in 
rt'garding the agree- 
ment (or tribute 
concluded between 
Haja/A‘t and Mircea 
as a falsification, like 
that between Moham- 
nu‘d 11 . and Radu the 
Pair. Concerning tho 
amount of tribute we 
have no certain infor- 
mation before 1532. 

In 1413 Mircea ap- 
pointecl his son Mihail 



MIRCEA: A GREAT WALLACHiAN KING 


brother Dan, the protege of the Turks, 
who disappears from the scene in 1430. 
The Boyar Aldea, known as Ale.xander, who 
was suj)ported by Moldavia and Turkey, 
struggled to secure the throne for four 
years, 1432 143b, and was tlien driven 
out by Vlad, tlie legitimate son of Mircea, 
who had been brought up at the court cf 
tlie emperor Sigismund. 

During tlie reign of the hauglity Voivode 
Vlad 1 1 ., known as Drakul, or devil, a period 
of the grc‘atest distress and iioverty passc'd 
ov<‘r tJi(‘ country. In 1432 he was drivi'ii 
out of his cajhtal, Tirgovist<\ wliile Turkisli 
trooj)s devastated the districts of Murzen 
and of the Szc'kler ; in 143b he even fcdl 
into the luinds of the Ottomans, but was 
evcMitually abh' to maintain his ])osition in 
isol.ation. In the year 1438 lie guided 
the army ot Murad to Transylvania, and 
styled himsc'lf l)ukc‘ of Fogaras and Amlas. 
Ait(U' the battle of S/cMit-Ihidn^ in 1442, the 
l(‘ad(u* of the liimgarian arniv', Janos 
Hunyadi, a Roumanian of 'I ransylvania, 
marched into Walkuhia and foired thi‘ 
Turkish vassal, Vlad 
Drakul, to submit ; 
in 1443 Mad accom- 
jianicHl him to Seuwia. 

This position ot 
alfairs was not, how- 
(*\’C‘r, of long duration, 
'file stateimuit that he 
captured Hunyadi on 
his liight from the 
disastrous battle of 
Varna on November 
loth, 1444, is ejues- 
tionable. However, 
the ])ower of Hungary 
was so wc‘akened that 
Mad ('oncludc'd a 
fresh ])eace with the* 
Porte in 144b. This in- 
ducc'd the Hungarian 
general toiinade Wal- 
lachia at the end of 
T44b and to confen* the 
dignity of voivode on 
Vladislav, who st\’led 


himself Dan IV. Vlad 

Mircea, King oi wauacnia, ana ms son are nere snown m i i i r i i 

an old mosaic. His life was spent largely infighting the l-'raKUl WaS ClelCatCd 
co-regent, and himselt Turk, and had not the Ottoman power been so strong he at Pegovist, taken 
^ X would have founded a great and permanent kingdom, . ® ’ 

died on J aniiary 31st, being a diplomatist as well as a warrior. HediedinUlS. })riSOner, and C.Xe- 
1418 ; the two princes succeeded, died two years later. TilgSOr. 

are represented together in a tolerably together with his son Mircea. For a long 
well-preserved fresco in the Byzantine style period the struggle for the dignity of 
in the monastery of Cozia. Mihail also dic'd prince continued between the families of 
in 1420, and was succeeded l^y his hostile Dan and Drakul. Partly as a consequence 
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of Hungarian liclp and partly with 
Turkish help the voivodes succeeded one 
another rapidly. Dan IV. su]>]M)rted 
Hunyadi in the middle of October, 1448. 
with 8,000 men, in the battle 
on the field of Amsel, but his 
personal indifference to the 
result was ])unished by the 
confiscation of his fiefs situated 
beyond the Car])athians. 

From 1455 or 145b until 
1462 reigned Vlad IV., the 
second son of Drakul ; he is 
sufficiently characterised by 
his nickname “ the impaler.” 

Immediately after the di'atli 
of Hunyadi in 145b and of 
Ladislaus Posthumus in 1457, 

Vlad made an unexjiected 
invasion into Transylvania, 
reduced Kronstadt to aslies, 
and impaled all his jirisoners. 

For th(' ])ur]M)se of securiiyt; 
his rear, he concluded an 
alliance with tlu‘ J*orte in I4()0, but in i4()r 
he surjirised Hulgaria Iroin j)ure lust of 
]ilund(‘r and slaughter, and causerl sonu‘ 
20, 000 human beings to be iin])ah‘d. 
To a\'eng(^ tliis outrage the Turks mar('lu‘d 
against him in the spring of r4f>2 in 
conjunction 'with Stefan tin* (ireat of 
Moldavia, and drove him into 'fran- 
sylvania. Tlie Alibeg of the Ottoman 
Emir, Mohammed II., jilaced the brother 
of Vlad, Kadiil tlu' Fair, on tin throne in 
the autumn of I4b2, on condition ol his 
leaving a yi'aiiy tribute oi 12,000 ducats ; 
lie also recognised tJie supnunacy of tlu‘ 
Hungarian king Matthias, who ke])t the? 
hy])Ocntical Vlad and J^'tel■ Aaron V,, the' 
Voivode of Moldavia, who had also been 
expelled, jiri.soners in Ofen. l^adu was ‘or 
the second time definitely driven out in 
the autumn of 1473 by his Moldavian 
neighbour, Stefan the (beat ; in ,the 
period of confusion which followed he soon 
lost his life. 

His successor, Laiot, known as Ihisarab 
the Jidder, lost the favour ot Stefan 
in 1474 on account ol his 
undue ])artiality for tlie 
Turks ; he, too, was driven 
out by Moldavian and Tran- 
sylvanian troojis on October 20th, 1474. He 
again suffered this fate at the end of 147^^- 
Vlad, the impaler," once again took his 
place upon the throne of tlie voivodes with 
the help of Hungary. However, his death 
soon followed, and a family war continued 



VLAD THE ir^iPALER 
A bloodthirsty ruler of WaU.ichla, 
whose lust of plunder gave Turkey 
good excuse for joining with Mol- 
davia, in I 102, and dethroning him- 


A Bloodthirsty 
R^Ier 

of WallacKia 


for two years between the Hasarabs : the 
younger Basarab, the little impaler," 
maintained himself witli increasing power 
from 1477 1481. An unfrocked monk 

. then became master of Hun- 
giivian Wallachia under the 
title of Vlad V. (1481 1406); 
he was a submissive vassal oi 
the Porte, showing none of 
the desire for freedom mani- 
fested by Stefan the (ireat. 
:\ convention of 14S2 estab- 
lish'‘d the river Milkov as the 
frontier between tlie. two 
j)rinei|)alities of Moldavia 
and W'alku'hia. 

The son and sneeessor ot 
Vlad, Kadul IV. or V. (Kpjb 
1508), who, in many iesj)eets, 
is rightly styled tlie " Great," 
attempted to relieve the 

giMieral distress by reforms 

in (he atlministrafive and 
(‘(Tiesiaslieal systems, (‘spi‘- 
eialls’ dir(‘cti‘(l against the imcroaelimiMits 
of Nilon, tlu‘ patriarch of Gonstanti- 
noj)l(', Allhongh lu*. did personal homage 
in (.'onstantinople in 1504, tin* Turks 

dejnived him of tlu‘ Danube customs 
receipts in 1507. Michael, or Mihnea, 

who was Slip] >()sed to be the 
son of Vlad, the " im])a!er," 
r(‘igned for two yiiars (1508 
to 1510). until he was forced 
to abdicate by jiarty struggles. The load<*i' 
of th(^ oj)j)osition jiarty, Vladiit, or \dadiee 
(Little Vlad, 1510 -1312), recognised the 
snpremai y ol 1 lungary, was (hdeatc'd by 
tin* dissalislit'd lioyars who wnv. in alliance! 
w'itli Moliannned of Ni('oj)olis, anrl was 
l)eh(‘ade(l on January 23tli, 1512. 

Ikisral) HI. Neagoe (1312 1321), who 
was dese'cnded on his mother’s side from a 
Boyar family of Oltc'ii, now ()cci.j)ied the* 
throne oi tin* v()iv()(h‘s : he was a ))eace- 
loving nil(*r, anel gave* liis generous siijipen t 
te) chureh(‘s anel meinasteries ; lu^ eh*elieat(*el, 
in 1317, the b(*aiitifnl e hnreh of ( iirtea-eh* 
Arg(‘S, which was restorenl in i88b under 
King (arol. His sue'ce'sseirs we'ie.* from 
1323 to 1330 me*re texils in tln^ hanels ot tin* 
Turks, w^*re generally at war with eine* 
another, aiul usually fell by tin! Inunl of 
an assassin. Tin* conscieiusness eif national 
existence st‘Cin(‘el te) have! w]ie)lly dis- 
apj)eare‘el fre)m the* ])(*e)plt; ; tln^ nobles 
spoke ,Slave)nic anel also (irejck, anel 
attem])teel to enrich themselves in 
conjunction with the? Turkish grandees. 
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Towards thr- end of the si\t(‘(nith anitiiry 
tlie tliroiK! of tin; voivofles was secured by 
Michael fl. th(‘ P>old (i5(X5 iboi), a 
hrilliaiO soldier and a dexterous ])oIilician. 
I-Jetwcien and if)oi li(^ also occupied 

Tiansylvania and M(jldavia. He was a 

son of the Voivode Pctrascu 
Mrr„r (i554 i357)^ndinhisyoutI. 

„ hnd carru'd on an exTen- 

sive coniiuercial bi.siiuss. 

Throu^^h his wife StaiKxi Ik* was related to 
lh(i most powiaful families, in whicli he 
tound strong support against (he j)receding 
Voivode* Ale'xaneler Mircea afte.r an un- 
successful attempt at re'voll ii'_ eventually 
se*cureel the thre)ne‘. in Sen^'inbe*!', I5e)j, 
chi('lly with the; he'lj) e)l Ai!dre)iiicus Canta- 
cuze‘ne)s. On i\e)ve*ml)e‘r 5th, l.Vj-P Mie liae*! 
('onchieled an allianee* with Sigismund 
Hathe)ri and Aaion e)f Medelavia, anel 
shortly afte*rvvarels, e)n Ne)veinl)e‘r i ;th, 
massacre'el the durks in Jassy anel Hu- 
ehare'st. lie* llie'ii eh'leate'el se‘ve‘ral Turkish 
and d'aitar ;irmi('s in a brilliant winte*r 
e'ampaign, and won a gre*at \ie'te)rv at 
Kahigare'iii e)ii August Jg.rd, I5()5. The* 
glorious deeds ol this hiaxe* W'allaehian 
re‘Souiiele‘(l thi()Ughe)ut Christian luire)pe* 
dill mg his lile'tinie*. In 15<)S. he leirme'd 
an alliaiK'e* with Hm* kanpe‘ror Kudolt 11 . 
tigainst the* Prince* ol dVansylvama. who 
.ibdicated m the spring ol Howe*ve‘r, 

whe'ii (‘aidinal Andre'as asea'iidesi the 
threme', Michael, x igeirousK' suj)porte‘el by 
the ad\’e'iiture-le)ving ( Ossacks 
e)‘ the* Dnieper, invade'el the* 
e<)untr\’ on Oeiohe*!' 17th, 

Se'enile'el the* he*l|) ol the* 

S/ekle*rs, l)e*sieg(*d Ile*rmann- 
staelt, and won a \ K'toi y on 
()e’le)be*r jSth on the* he-ights 
e)f Se'he*lle‘nl)e*ig. Andie'as 
Hathori was muieleie'el while* 
lle*e*ing te) the- eountry e)l the* 

S/e*kle'rs. 

Mi eh a el aelvane'e*el in 
triumph to \\'e*isse'nl)urg, 
anel was apj)e)inte*el imj^e'iial 
ge)verne)r e)n \e>ve*mbe*i’ je)th : 
on May 7th, itieio, he* cre)ssi-d 
the* lie)ntie*rs e)f Me)lela\ia. 

The* \'e)i\ ()ele |c*remias Me)gila 
tle'd te) Pe)Iaiui. 'flu* be)Iel 
ruler seeine'el te) have* e'e)n- 
e'e'ix eel the iele'a of see uring the 
throne of tliat country fe)r himse*lf : even 
at the present day he is known by the 
Vdillachians as King Michael — alse) Alex- 
ander— the (iivat. He made prej)arations 



MICHAEL THE SOLD 
The* glorious exploits against the 
Turks of this Rouuiaiiiau prince, 
who ruled Wallachia from 1. ’>{):{ to 
Uhl I, aroused great enthusiasm 
throughout the Christian world 
at the time of their performance. 


f(M* an invasion of Poland, but he wais 
forced to return to \\'eissenl)urg in order 
to negotiatt* with Pezzen. the ambassador 
of tin; Hungarian king, about Transyl- 
vania ; on July 1st he caused himself to 
be proclaimed Prince of Wallachia and 
Mohlavia and also of Transvlvania in the 
name of Hapsburg. 

Dangers, however, threatened him from 
another side*. The Poles and the Turks 
w'(*re mt'iiacing his frontiers, and Sigismund 
Hathori wais meditating an invasion of 
Moldax'ia. 'riansylvania itself was so 
(*ntirely imp()verisht*d in ('onsetpience of 
Michael’s continual military enterprises, 
that the nobh's broke into op(*n revolt 
against him and refused to }H*rform 
military- s(*rvic(‘. After a disastrous battle 
at Mirislav on Sejitember i<St]i, iboo, 
Micha(*l tlt'd, and w'as again clefeated in 
his OW’D ('ountry by the Pole Jan Zamojski, 
b(“tw'e(‘n Huzau and Plojt'sti ; lu* could not 
e\(“n maki* head against Simeon Movila, 
who deleat(‘d him at Arges. Meainvliih* tin* 
d'l ans\ Ivanian nobles chose tlie 
iara('t(‘rless Sigismund Hathori 
(‘ir ruler lor the tJiird 
on Iu*bniary jrd, i()or. 
had b(‘taken himsell to Prague 
on December Z3th, ifxio, and had th(*n* 
|)resented to tin* ('ourt a memorial in his 
own jiistili('ation ; lu* obtaiiu'd (So.ooo 
and with his troops joined the 
the Austrian ger.eral, (ieorge 
Ikista, in Transylvania. On 
August ()th, iboi, tlie Priiu'eof 
Transylvania was defeated in 
the battle ol (ioroslau; lu* tli*d 
to Moldax'ia, where* he 
re('i*i\a*d a h‘tt(*r in which 
Michael undertook to lu*!]) 
him to the throiu* if lu* would 
hand over his w'ih* and 
children, who had bi'(*n left 
as hostage's in Transylvania 
alter his fall. This ])iece of 
treachery was reported to 
Hasta. who had Michael 
murdered on August 19th, 
i()Oi, in Thorda, ])robably in 
fnlhlment of instructions jire- 
viously received. 

Alter Michael the Hold the 
]H)sition of voivode was occu- 
])ied by wholly unimportant 
personalities. The only important ruler 
was Matthias Hasarab (ibj2 to April, 
1654). defeated the Ottoman claimant 
Radu, the son of the Moldavian ^'oivode 


Michael 

Suffers 

Defeat 

Michael 


lloi ins 




THE NATIONAL STATUE TO MICHAEL THE BOLD AT BUCHAREST 


AU'xandcr Ilias, at F)ii('liaiVht. H 
('an‘iiilly j)Tot(‘('U'( his )<)un(lai‘k‘s aj^ainst 
tlK' (‘lu'roarlinuaits ol llu* DaimlH* 'l urks, 
and took j)artic’iilar trouhlo to socuiv tin* 
^oiu'Tal iii(;rfas(‘ and adx’aiK'ciuciit ol 
national ])rosj)(Mil\', wliilc sn|)j)n‘s'^in^^' 
(ir(‘(‘k inlliK'iK'c, wliicli liad IxM'oino pic- 
donhnant. In 1O52 lie loundt-d tlK‘ lirsl 
])rintiii;j;-|)ivss, oi|;;aiiis('d sciiools and 
monasteries, sernn'd tin* ('omposition ol a 
k\^al cock* on tlie model of Slav and (ireek 
c()mj)ilations of tlu* kind, and translat(‘d 
ecclesiastical hooks into Walkuhian. No 
doubt his efforts in these* dirc'c'tioiis we^e 
stimulated by the e\amj)les of the* 'I'lan- 
sylvaniaii ])rin('e, ( iabrit*! Hc'thleii of Itkar 
(ib 5o--Tt) -jcj) and (leor/^e I. Kakoezy { 

1648), wlio set np \\'allachian ])riniinf;- 
])resses in if)4o, and ])ni)lished nian\’ 
ecclesiastical hooks in Wallachian. 

F-Iis objec't was to sj)read the Refoima- 
tion amoiif^ the Wallac hians ; lor since 
the catecliisms of Hermannstadt in 
1544 and the Old Testament of 1582. 
this movement had fonnd adherents 
amon;.( the Roumanians of South-east 
Hungary. As a matter of fact his (*fforts 
led to no more permanent rc'sult than 


those* ol John Ilonlerns, the ri'loinK'r ol 
the* Saxons ol 'rransyKania. Ni'ilher the 
doe'trine* ol Lntlu'i’ nor that ol ('alvin 
gain«‘d an\' lasting hold on (he lu'ait*^ 
ol (he W’alladiians, but lh(*se pnblica 
lions ga\’e* a considei abh* impulse* (o (In 
RoimLinian wiitlon langnagt* and b 
int(*lle('(nal lih* in gciM'ial. 

I he j)roceedings ol Matthias l>asaial 
were siK'ce's lnll\’ imitated b\- his eon- 
tcmj)Oiari(S and oj)ponents and b\' tin 
\'oi\'ode ol Moldavia, Rasih- hnpii, and 
one o* his sneee-ssois. Seibaii II. ('anla- 
('ii/eiios (rb7p to Xovembor 8th. it)8(S). 
'I'lie Molda\'ian hogosat Riistiatios had 
alrcadv translati'd the li\’/anlinc legal code 
into Moldavian in it>4/, : in it)8.S the 
Rible in Roninanian was piinted b\' two 
lavme-n. the brothers (ireceann. 

side bv side with these (‘celesiasl i('a) 
works, which consisl<'d <hiej1v ol trans- 
lations Irom (ireek aiiel Slav. ('hroni('les 
aroS(* by degrees, such as those ol Mic hael 
ol Miron and Nieolae (ejstin, ol (irigore 
I’recdie tlie “ Romanist,” and of Danovic, 
Nee'nlce*a and Axente. l'nd(‘r the influ- 
ence; ol ('cclesiastical lit era! nn* religions 
lyric poedry also flomished ; tli<; eiiiet 
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rep rcscnta lives of this were the metro- voiv 
politan Dositheos of Jerusalem, Michael hen( 
Ilalitius, tlie high Logosat Miron Coslin to 
who was executed by Kante- 
mir tlie Old, and Theodore 
Corbea. However, the chief , 
glory of Roumanian scholar- , 
shij) in that ])(‘nod is Dimitrie 
Kantemir ( ib73 1723), philos- 
opher, poet, geogra]>her, histo- 
rian, and afi intermediary 
Ix'tween l^^astern and Weshn n 
science and literature. 

Hard tinu^s soon ])\it an 
end to these promising im- 
pulses, whi(ii s[)r<iad even 
more vigorously to Moldavia 
in ibt^o. UndiM* the rich 
Voivode ('onstantiiu'. Ihan- 
kovan (i6(S<S -1714), wlio was Matthias basarab 

. 1 After Mich.ael the Bold, ho was the 

in OtJlcr KSJXJC ts a gOOfl only Wallachian ruler of note in 

rill(T, disasters hurst upon the' history of the nation He 
,, . ... , * reijfiied from Ui:{2 to and did 

the (‘ountry, which was trails- much for his country, ‘ 
formi;d into a military road printing-press 

during the wars of Austria, Jkilaud, and oigh 
Russia with the 1 'urks. Ih ankovan ent<‘red int(‘i 


the metro- voivodes appointed by the Porte ruled 
:m, Michael henceforward, who brought Wallachia 
[iron Costin to the point of collapse as they had 

brought Moldavia, and initi- 
ated a period of total decline 
from an economic point of 
view; the tribute at that 
date amounted to more than 
140,000 dollars a year. 'I'he 
first of these foreigners, who 
w(n‘e generally rich (irceks, 
was Nikolaus Mavrocordato, 
wlio had ])revioiisly bemi 
prince of Moldavia on two 
occasions (1716 1730). The 
accession of this first (ireek 
])rince, who hims(?lf came from 
the Island of Chios and not 
from Phanar, forms an im- 
Ar BASARAB i)ortant epoch in tlie litiTature 

only Wallachian ruler of note in l)aC(J- Koumania, tllC tlist 
to Snd did which, beginning aliout 

much for his country, founding I55^h IkM'O COmi‘S tO ail Clld. 




press in COlirSC of tllC 

eight(‘(Mith century, Russia began to 
intiTferc in the domestic affairs of tlu^ 


U|)()n an alliance in i()()8 and 1711 with 
tlu‘ d'sar Ikder thi‘ (ireat. Shortly before 
Raster, 1714, Rrankovan was imprisoiu'd in 
BiK'haresl, and executed in ('onstaiitiuople 
with his four sous and his adviser, dhe 
same late belell his siK'cessor, Stidaii III. 
Caiitaouxmios (1714 to Juii(‘, 171b). 

This I'VcMit extiiiguisli(‘d the last glimnuT 
of Wallachian iiidepenflonce ; the freely 
electi'd voivode ceased to (‘.xist, and 


country, a process which culminated in 
the ()ccu]>ation of Wallachia by the 
Russians during the Riisso-Turkish war 
of T770. By the peaces of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji, in 1774, Wallachia again fell 
under 1 'urkisli supremacy ; but Russian 
inlluence ke])t the up])er hand, and in 
1781 the Porte agreed to set up a Hos- 
podar government under the supiTvision 
(>l the Russian giMU'ral Consul. 
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THE MOLDAVIAN PEOPLE 
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DOUNDEl) oil the west by the Carpa- 
^ thians, on the north and (‘ast by 
the Pruth and Russia, on tlie south-east 
by the Danube and the Dobnidza, and 
on the south by the Sereth, the nioun- 
tainpus country of Moldavia, the second 
division of Roiimania, is esjieeially suited 
for a.sfriculture and cattle-rearing. The 
Roumanians and their Slavoni(' teacdiers 
seem to luive fled to the rivers on the ocen- 
])ation of the country. The name appears 
in historical tiuK's towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 

As early as Bogdan, t]u‘ son of 

Micul, had caused the des[)atch of a Hun- 
garian primate to th(‘ country, on account of 
his disobedience to King ('harles RolxTt 1 . 
In 1,542, when the Angevin ruler was 
dead, and his son, Lewis, had succee(U‘d 
to the throne at th(i agi‘ of sixteen, Bogdan 
again revolt(‘d. Although the youthful 
king declin(‘d to acknowledge his position 
as voivod(‘, tlie rebel was 
sui)])orted by the Lithu- 
anians of the Halitshland 
and by tlie Roumanian 
mountainei’i's, and was able to maintain 
his ])osition in thg Marmaros ; in 1,552 his 
submission caused but little chang(' in his 
j)Osition. At that time this south-east 
corner of Europii was in a constant state 
of disturbance ; and on tlu* first occasion 
of peace Bogdan followed tlie exampk* ol 
Basarab and shook off the Hungarian yoke* 
in 1360, to which success he was aided by 
the “ benevolent neutrality of Polancl. 
About 1365 Bogdan was the undisturbed 
master of Moldavia. 

After his death his eldest son, Latzko, 
ruled the country, ])ractically in the 
position of a Polish vassal ; in 1370 lu* 
permitted the erection of a Catholic 
bishopric at Sereth. After this a series of 
events followed which are partly shrouded 
in obscurity, but none the less point to a 
Lithuanian Ruthenian foundation for the 
young state. As late as the fifteenth 
century the language of Little Russia pre- 
dominated as a means of communication. 


Moldavia Shakes 
Off the 

Hungarian Yoke 


However, Moldavia definitely shut the 
door in the face of Slav inlluenci' at a 
comjiaratively early period, an attitude 
adopted at the ])resent time by Koinnania. 

Partly ex]dained by the inlluence of 
g(‘ograj)hical position, this tact is also du(‘ 
to a mimln'r of occurrences, which at that 
• . time gave Moldavia a separate 

.. position apart irom the three 

P •. JLdkan states similar to 
a^ that occui)ied by the modern 
kingdom of Ronmania. Tlierc' is no doubt 
that a consid('rabl(‘ mimln'r of Lithuanians 
and Ruthi'iiians removed to tlu' Seri'th 
Irom the district ol Marmaros, togetlun* 
with the coiifpK'i'or Bogdan. h'ven in 
the oflicial documents of Sti*lan tlu^ (ireat, 
in till' second hall of the lifti'i'iith century, 
a large niimln r of Ruthenian names are 
to be observed ; tlu'i'i', as they advaiic('d 
eastward, theyim't witha numberof setth'is 
Irom I atth' Russia, u])on whom the Walla- 
chians looked askance as straiigi'rs. Att(n’ 
the death of Latzko, in 1374, tlu' Lithuanian 
Knez or supri'ine judge, (h'orge Koriatovii', 
was brought into tJie priiu'ij)ality of Baia ; 
he, howi'ver, soon disa])j)ear('d, and was 
probably jioisoiied. hapially short was tin* 
reign ol a errtain usurper known as 
Stelan L His son Peti'r (jirobably 1370- 
I 58H) took tin* oath of fidelity to tlu^ Polish 
king Vladislav 11 . jagiello in Lemln'ig 
in 1 587 ; li<‘ coJKjiK'n'd Sia zava, whi('h he 
ma(ie liis cajiital. His youngest brotlier, 
Roman, who imm(?diately succeeded him 
he had been c'o-regc'iit from 1386 at latest 
—was carried off to Poland in 13(13 by tin' 
orders of Vladislav, and rej)la('ed by his 
elder brother, Stefan III. 
Polish ^ made a tribiitarv 

Supremacy in 

o avia Si(‘gmiind at the' end ol 

I3(j4, but on January bth, I3()5, lu' again 
solemnly recognise^d tlu; Polish snpn*macy. 
In tlie year I4(>(> Juga, the illegitimate son 
of Roman, enjoyed a short period as 
governor at Suezava. 

At the beginning of the lifti'enth century 
the first imiiortant voivode of Moldavia 
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fjogan his government ; this was Alex- 
ander, tlie otiier son of Roman, wlio was 
known as the “ Good ” evem during his 
lifeliiiK*. During liis long reign (1401 
14/, 2) h(.‘ jc'organised the (hdenecs, the 
administration, and the military system, 
rompiled a legal ('ode from the “ Hasilika ” 
of Leo VL, and imj)r()ve(l the intellectual 

Marks of l>y founding 

I ^ ti * I sf'hools and monast(‘ries. Tpon 
Intellectual 1 ^ 1 kt 

p thre(‘ occasions lie look the 

rogress fulrlity to th(‘ King of 

fh)land in 1402, 1404, and 1407, on the 

last oc('asion as tlui first “ lord ” of tin' 

Moldavian territory. Ih^ inarrit'd, as his 
third wife, Ryngalla, the sistf'r of King 
Vladislav, alter sending auxiliary troops 
to Mari(‘nt)urg to the lielp ol tlu* Poles 
ag.ainst tli<‘ (ierman Orders. During his 
reign numerous sidthas from Ia‘sser 

AiiiK'nia migiated into the country, most 
ol whom allerwards nanoved to 'fransyl- 
vania ; at this juaiod, also, the first 
gij)sies appear(‘d in the country. 

Diuha' his sons Llias and Stedan V., 
th(' sujiKanacy of I^)Iand was again 
na'ognised in 14.;/). Tlu* two stejebrothers 
hegaii a s(‘\'<a'(‘ struggh' for tiu' suprema<'\', 
which ended in a division by which 
Stekin obtaiiK'd th(‘ south, whih' Klias 
S(‘cure(l th(‘ north ol Moldavia with 
Sn('/a\’a. In 1442 Stidan ('oiuludcal an 
alliance' with the Hungarian geiK'ial 
lluiuadi to opj)()s(‘ the Turkish danger, 
and in the following I\lay, 144^;, he caused 
his st(‘p-brother to lu* blind('(l. However, 
Roman II., a son of hdias, put an end to 
his un('l('’s lih' in tlu' middle' of J ulw 1447, 
anel seeaired the' position of ve)i\’ode lor 
himse'lf. Ihit in the' next year, 144S, 
IVtor 1 \"., a son of Alexande'r the' (iood, 
who had lied to Hungary to Ifunyadi. 
and hael marrie'd his siste'r, returiu'd to 
his native' land with a Hungarian army 
and elrove' euit Reunan, who lied to l^nlolia 
to ask helj) Ireini the' Peilisli king. Reunan 
died of poisein on July 2nd, 144S. Pe*ter 
p now toe)k the euitli of lide'lity 

o s an Kasiir.ir IV., and con- 

• tA • tinned to rule' unde'r Hunganaii 
in Moldavia 1 1^ i- 1 ^ 

and laihsh supremacy imtil 

the year I44(). 'i'lien Kogdan H., an 
illegitimate son of Alexander the Good, 
revolted on February iith, and on July 
3th, 1430, conchided two imjnirtant tivatie's 
with liiinyadi, but was murdered in 1431 
by tlie Voivexle Peter V., formerly Aaron, 
an ille'gitimate son of Alexander the (iood. 
Peter was then forced to divide the 
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government of Moldavia with Alexander 
“ Olechno,” a son of Elias, who had 
been originally sujiported by Poland and 
afterwards by Hungary ; but in 1433 
Alexander was jioisoned by liis own 
Boyars. Peter now ruled alone until 1437, 
and was able to maintain his jxiw'er only 
by a miserable and cowardly subjection to 
]^)land and the 1 'iirks. From 1433 the 
Porte was able to consider the Voivode 
of Moldavia, with his tribute of 2,000 
Hungarian llorins, as one of its jx'rmanent 
vassals. 

After this almost uninterruj)t('d period 
ol party striiggh's lor tlit' dig^iity of 
voivode, a peiiod ol unspeakable misery 
for’ th(‘ ('ountry, an age of rc'st and pros- 
jK'rity at last dawiu'd in the second half 
ol tlu' lilt('('nth century ; henceforward 
Moldavia, which had hitherto b('('n ])Iacc‘d 
in the' background under the title of 
Wallacliia Minor, or P>ogdania, bc'cann* of 
moH' importance' than the' older 

Roumanian ” distric't, whicli had been 
brought low by thi' two Vlads, the Di'vil and 
the Impah'r. 'flu' \'oi\'ode Stetan \T. (1457 
to July 2nd, r3(*4), a son of P>ogdan II., was 
lightly surnanu'cl th<^ “(bx'at” by his j)eo|)le. 

The miniature painting in 
Moldavia Rises , , , . . r\r , 

. „ th(' book ot (lOSf-x'ls of V oro- 

. _ , lud/, winch remains com- 

and Importance ... , , , 

])arativelv undamaged, lias 
pr('S('rved a not nuph'asing portrait of this 
ruler. A brilli.int gt'Ueral and jiolitician. he 
not only ('xtc'ndt'd his n'alin, but also 
r('mov(‘(l it from tlie jiolitical inlluence ol 
his two neighbouring states. H(' advanct'd 
th(' establislu'd ( liurch, which was dejien- 
(huit on till' orthodox patriarch at Achrida, 
and tlu' good order of which was in strong 
contrast to the confusion ]iri'vailing at 
Wdillachia, founded a third bishojiric at 
Radaut/, where he also restored the old 
monastery church, and also built a great 
monastery at Putna in Bukovina. 

He incorporati'd a Bessarabian frontier 
district of W'allachia with his (wvn coun- 
try, recovered ('hilia in January, 1463, 
and in Decemlier, 1407, successfully repelled 
an attack of the Hungarian King Matthias, 
who was wounded by an arrow at Moldova- 
banva in the course of this canijiaign. 
Harassed by Tartar invasions, .Stefan 
nevertheless found leisure to invade Tran- 
sylvania during the Bohemian ex])cdition 
of King Matthias in i4b(p and to expel 
Radu, the Voivode of Wallacliia, in 1471 
1473. The Hungarian king was occupied 
in the west until 1475, and overlooked this 
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aggression, more particular! v as Stefan, in 
alliance with the Transylvanian Szeklers 
of Udvarhely and Esik, had driven hack 
a Turkish army of 120,000 men — which 
invaded Moldavia under Suleiman Ikisha 
on January loth, 1475 — at Racova, and 
had by this means diverted the dangt'r 
from Hungary. The exploit is character- 
istic of this glorious age in which Moldavia 
often formed a bulwark against the 
Ottomans on the soutli and against the 
assaults of neighbours on the north. 

The Sultan Moliammed 11 . now under- 
took in })erson a jumitive tampaign 
against Moldavia, and won a victory on 
July 2()th, I47f), in tlie W'hitc' Valley. 
Stefan, liow('V(‘r, with tlie help of vStefan 
Hathori, wJio was accompani(‘d by tlie 
fugitive Vlad the Imjniler, eventually 
drovT out th(‘ hostile army and secured 
for Vlad the ])osition of voivode of Wal- 
lachia. Ilowe\a‘r, after the' death of Mad 
at the (Mid of 147b, tlu“ new voivode ol 
W’allachia, Hasarab, the Little impalcM*, 
made an alliance with th(‘ 'Furks ; Stefan 
oviMthrew him on Jul\' (Sth, 14S1, and 
handc'd o\’er the' position ol voivode to a 
ccM'tain Mirei'a. W'ith the' objc'cd ol sernring 
p (luMr ('oinuM'tioii with the 'Far- 

districts, the 

P ^ Turkish armit's of Ikija/cd II. 

iiu'adecl M<)lda\ia again in 
I4(S4, togcdhcM' with Fartar and W'allac hian 
allies, and stormc'd ( hilia and ('edatea- 
Albam on Jul\' 14th and .Vugiist 4th. 

Only bv means of lk)lish help, which he 
was forced to jiurchase by jiaying a homage 
long refused, was Stefan able' to save' his 
country from ovcMthrow by the eiuMiiic's’ 
bands in 14S5. Turning to his own advan- 
tage* the* neeessitic*s of Poland, which 
became jiressing immediately alterwards, 
Stefan occaijMcd Pokiitia in i4(jo, and excMi 
})aid tribute* to the Porte to sec ure his 
])Osition, as formerly Peter Aaron had done. 
In T4()7 the Ikilish King, John Albert, 
invaded Bukoxiua with the intention ol 
incor])orating the whole ]>rineipality with 
his own c*m])ire, and besieged Siiczava, 
the capital until 1550 ; by the inter- 
vention of the Voivode of Transylvania an 
armistice was secured, and the end cd the 
affair was that the IVilish cavalry wen^ 
surjirised in the forests and scatteivd at 
Cozmin on the day of St. Dc inetc*!. 

In 1498, Stefan ap|)('an‘cl in jierson belore 
Lemberg, and some one hundrc'd thousand 
human beings were carried into captivity 
in Turkey. However, on the iztli or 


i8th of July, I4c)(), Stefan dissolved his 
connection with tlie Porte* and concluded 
a convention with Poland and Hungary, 
wherein he tacitly rec'ognised the su|ne- 
macy of both states oxer Moldavia, and 
undertook to Ojipose the progress ol the* 
Turkish armies through his country and to 
keep the nc*ighb()uring states informed of 
Cl. • hostile movements on 

^ t t tin* ])art ol the* lurks. Stc'lau 

the* Moldavians obligations in 

I4c)c), xvhen he* i)ul an e‘ucl 
to the devastations of Halibeg, a son of 
Malkoch. Afte*r the death of John Albe'rl he* 
dissolved his eonneetion xvith Poland and 
stirred up the 'Fartars against the* nexx' 
king. Alexander ; xvhile* th(*y de*vastate*cl 
Podolia he* oc'cupic'd the* I\uthe*nian 
Pokutia, and se*nt his Boyars and tax- 
gather(‘rs to Sniatyn, Kolomc'a, and Ilalic z 
in 1502. 'Fhis xvas the* last succc'ss of this 
gre*ate*st of all Roumanians. 

Stelan’s son and snc e'c'.ssor, Bogdan IIL, 
knoxvn as Orbnl, the* “blind,” the* “ onc*- 
ex’(*d,'’ or the* “ scjnint-e*yc*d ” (1504 1517)^ 
gave \i]) his claim to Polish Pokutia in 
re'turn lor a })romisc* ol the* hand of 
ldizab(‘th, a sistc'r of Alexander ; but he* 
xvas ('he*ate*d ol this prize*. 'Flic* approach 
of the* Turkish poxvc'r indnc'c'd him in 1504 
to ])ronnse a yc*aily tribute* to the* sultan, 
consisting of 4.000 'Furkish ducats, lortx’ 
rox'al lalc'ons, and fort\' Moldax ian liorsc's, 
in return lor xvhieT, aceoieling to late*r 
ie‘j)orts, he* xvas guaiante*e‘d the* mam- 
tenance* ol ('hrislianit\ ; the XM)ix'0(le_*s xveie* 
to be fre*c*lv (*l(*ct(*d, and the* eonntrv xvas 
to be* se*lf-gove*rniiig in (lome*stie' allairs, 
d'his convention, xxiiie h in re*('e‘nt time*s has 
lormed the* basis loi* the* constitutional 
re*lationshi]) ol Moldaxaa xvith the* Porte*, 
was reiie;xveel by Pe‘te*r Rar(*s ” the Rest- 
le*ss ” (1527 1528, and lor the* see emd tifue* 
from the^ e*ii(l of February, ^54^' 
Se})tembe*r, 154!)) in thet ye*ar i^jej ; 
ae'cording to a elocume'nt of i.S.)-* ^<*nf 

annually 120.000 asj)e*rs or ie>,e>(;e) golel 
„ . ducats to ('onstantine)j)le*. At 

a lat(*r jxniod this tribute* 

, ° 1 was consid(*rablv ineM*(*a.s(*d, 

for Turkey 

rule* ol the illc'gitimatci branch e)t tlie* house; 
of Dragos, xvho xvas a natural son ed Stefan 
the Great. 'I'he* c hief obje/ct of Peter after 
the disastrous el(*leat of Mohacs on August 
29th, 1520, the signilieanc'e ol xvhieh he 
never understood, xvas to turn to his oxvn 
advantage the dispute's about the succes- 
sion in Hungary, xvhieh had broken out 


Moldavian 
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between King Ferdinand and John 
Zaj)olya ; on several occasions he invaded 
Transylvania, inflicting a])|)alling devasta- 
tion on tlic country, which, in 1529, 
declined to acce})t his rule. An attempt 
to recover Pokutia from Poland was 
brought to an end by the defeat of Peter 
at (ibertyn on August 22nd, 15,51. His 
^ faithlessness brought about the 

Oman ^,^1 (hitti, who had 

Oppre.s.on 

in Molaavia ,,, , . ^ 

Iransylvania in 1555. After 

the expulsion of Peter in 1558, the 
voivodes of Moldavia became reacly tools 
in the hands of the Porte ; ])rovid(?d they 
])aid the sultan a yearly tribute, they 
were allowcul to govern their own territory 
jirecisely as tln^y j)Ieas(‘d. The peojile 
groanerl under tlie burdcMi of lieavy taxa- 
tion and extortion of every kind, and 
€atte»npt(‘d to si’cure reliid by joining the 
party struggh's s(‘t on foot by indixidual 
wealthy f’amilii's, h<)j)ing also to secuK* 
sonui inonKMitary ri'licd by th(^ murder of 
their masters, 'rinis tlu‘ Voivode Stefan 
Vlll., “th(^ Turk,” or ” tlie I.ocust ” so 
lunned ;ifti‘r a |)lagn(‘ of locusts in the 
year 1558 - was murdered, in 1540, after 
a r(*ign of two years. His successor, 
Al(‘xa.nder 111 ., a scion of th(‘ h‘gitiniate 
Dragos family from Ikiland, met with the 
same fate in the same' year. 'I'he Voivodi* 
hdias 11 . (154b 1551), a son of PetiM' 
Riires, was oi'dered l)y the sultan to invade 
'I'ransylvania in 1550, but transfeirecl 
this commission to his brother Sted'an, 
abdicated in May, 1551, and soon attcu- 
wards died as the renegade ” Mohammed,” 
governor ot Silistria. His j)lace was 
occupied by liis brother Stedan IX., the 
last direct descendant of tlie illegitimate* 
branch of tlu* Dragosids, until he was 
murdered by tlu* Poyars in 155^’,. 

His opponent and siuressor, Peter the 
Stolnic. known as Alexander IV. I^apusan 
(I553-I5()i), speeciily made himself highly 
unpopular witli the llovars by his intliction 
iA • torture and death, from the 

? stain of which he tried to 

« j. cleanse his conscience l)v lound- 
mg a monastery at Slatma. In 
1561 tlie Greek sailor Jakobos Basilikos 
seized the position of voivode, under the 
title of John 1 . ; lie founded a Latin 
school at Cotnari (East Moldavia) and a 
bishojiric, which was naturally but short- 
lived. After [ilaying the part of a tyrant for 
two years he was murdered in the course of 
a jiopular rising on November 5th, 1563. 
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During and following upon the short rule of 
one Stefan X. Tomsa — beheaded in Poland 
in 1564 —Alexander IV., who had fled to 
Constantinojile, resumed the government 
(1563-1568), until he gradually went blind. 
His son Bogdan IV. (1568-1572) was 
wounded by an angry nobleman while 
visiting his betrothed in Poland. 

The sultan then appointed as Voivode of 
Moldavia John II., a Pole of Masovia, 
who had accetited the Mohammedan 
faith in Gonstantinople, where he was 
believed to be a descendant of Stefan IX., 
who had been killed in 1553. In order to 
secure his indejiend(;nce, John allied him- 
self with Cossacks — hence his name of 
” reliel ” — but was surrounded in Roscani, 
and executed on June nth, 1574. The 
( ossacks, who were forced to organise 
under Stefan Bathori in 1576, were at 
that period a bold robber-tribe, feari'd 
both by the Tartar and the Ottoman ; 
they devastated tlu* districts on the far 
side of the Dniester from their islands in 
that river, and after J595 sought to 
find op})ortunity for their wild military 
exploits, under Michael the Bold, even in 
Wallac'hia itself. At the same time, like 
xk Q u ancient Vikings, they put 

* a sto]) to all trade on the Black 

. . S(‘a for forty years. Peter 
VII. the Lame, the son of 
Mircea ol Wallachia, who was apjiointed 
voivode by tin* sultan (1574-1577), h('ld 
from the first a jirecarious jxisition, and 
was overthrown after surviving an attack 
from the ('ossack |)r()ti.\ge, John the 
” Curly ” ; his compieror, the Cossack, 
John or Peti'r Potkova, ” the breaker of 
horseshoes,” in this resjiect a predecessor 
of Augustus the ” .Strong,” reigned for a 
few days, and was then executed in 
Lembi*rg by tlu* order of the Polish king 
vStefan Bathori (1575-1586). The sultan 
then, in 1577, conferred tlie position 
of voivode on Peter VIL, whom he 
expelled in tlie following year, until he 
restored him afterwards for the third 
time (1584-1592). 

Moldavia was at that time a plaything 
in the hands of the Ottomans, who 
expelled and apjiointed voivodes as they 
])leased, while their deputies and their 
troops devastated the country in all 
directions. Before Peter became voivode 
for the third time the country had been 
governed, for a short period in 1578, by 
Alexander, a brother of Potkova, and, 
after a constant succession of real and 
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pretended claimants, by a certain Jankul 
the “ Saxon ” of Transylvania, who had 
used the wealth of his wife, a Paheologa 
of Cyprus, to induce the authorities of 
Constantino})le to depose Peter and to 
confer the position of voivode of Moldavia 
upon himself in 1579. He became in- 
volved in a quarrel with Stefan Bathori, 
through his encroachments upon the I^olish 
frontier, and was taken prisoner and 
beheaded in 1582. One of his successors, 
Aaron, who had formerly been a coach- 
man and then a Boyar, was driven out 
by the Cossacks in 1591, after a reign of 
one year, and fled to Constantin()})](‘. 

The Cossacks restored Peter in i5()2 ; 
but he was captured by the Transylvanian 
tro()})s of Sigismund Bathori and handed 
over to the sultan, who executed him. 
Aaron was now j)lace(l for llie second time 
in the ])osition of voivode 
(1592 1593), and pursued a 
foreign ]M)licy of unblushing 
dujdicity ; on Novi'iuher 5th, 

I5()4, he made an allianci' at 
Buclian'st willi Sigismund 
Bathori and with Michac'l of 
Wallachia against the 'furks : 
how(‘ver, he descated tlu‘ 

Wallachians, was taken as a 
|)risoner to AKincz by the 
'rransylvanian trooj)s, and 
died then in 1597. His 
successor Stefan XI. Res van 
sup])orted Sigismund Bathori 
in liis enter])rises against the 
Turks, but was impakal at 
tlie end of 1595 by tlu' Polish 
cliancellor Jan Zamoiski, wlio 
had invaded Moldavia. 

In August the position of voivode was 
taken over by Jeremias Mogila, or Movila 
(1595-1608), a feeble character, wlio 
allowed the country to fall entirely under 
Polish su})remacy. At that time Southern 
Moldavia had been driven to find room tor 
15,000 Tartar setthus : the tribute which 
_ ^ tlie Ixhan. of the Crim Tartars, 

^ who from 1475 had harass(‘(l 

n «« « Russians, Poles, anfl Rou- 

Bctter Days 

Ottomans, had been receiving from Mol- 
davia since 1566, “according to ancient 
custom,” as the price for his consideration 
of their frontiers, was now dro])])ed. 
However, this remarkable branch of the 
conquering Nogais, under the “ Mirzak ” 
Kantemir, lost their independence in 1637, 
though their marauding raids were still 


continued. It was not until the seven- 
teenth century that a better })eriod began 
to dawn : after a C()nsj)iracv of the Boyars 
against Alexandei \TI. Klias, who favoured 
the (ireeks, and after various other con- 
fusions the Cireek Albanian Vasile Lupu 
came to the throne (if)34'i653) ; he found(‘d 
schools and benevolent institutions, and 
\T *1 *1. ^bd his best to improve the 
condition ot the country. He 

the Throne a cunning politician, and 
began intrigues against (leorgc 
Rakoezy, the ruler of 'rransvlvania, which 
eaded, in i()54, by hi-i being captured 
hims ll l)y the Klian of Tartary, who 
sent him to C!onstantinoj)le. 

On January 8th, if)54, the C'ossacks 
surreiuiered to the Russians. Moldavia, 
how(‘vt‘r. came under 'rransylvanian su})r('- 
macy. The voivode Stefan XI 11 . (if)53 
i() 58), after .secret negotiations 


Albanian or (in‘(*k lamilics. 

A new peri(Kl in tlie history ol Moldavia 
(1712 1822) Ix'gins witli th(‘ appointment 
of tli(‘ Phanariot class to tin* position ol 
voicode; they wen* merchants from ('on- 
stantino})l(\ and i‘ach one of them, int(‘n1 
solely uj)on his own eiiri('hm«'nt, did hi.-^ 
l)(*st to reduc(‘ tin,* countrv to ruin. 

The Russians occupied the country lav 
tweeii iy(n) and 1774, and then conierre^d 
th<* dignity of voivode uj)on (iregor III. 
(diika, who was murden‘d by the Janis- 
saries at Jassy in 1777. 

Alter tile death (if (ihika the partition 
of Moldavia began. But of that process 
we have here to record only th<' bc'ginning, 
when, in 1777, the |)roviiice of Bukovina was 
incorporated in the Austrian dominions. 

Hi:inrich von Wlislocki 
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VAbILE “THE W^OLF 


A ruler of Moldavia, able and 
cunninj^, but being: captured by 
Uian of Tartary lu was 
* Hi.'.l. 


\u\K, 

the Khan of 
delivered to the Turks 


With th(‘ Russian Tsar (il )54 
if)5f)), joiiual the W'allachian 
('onslantiiK' Ba.sarab in placing 
himself iindiu' the j)rol(‘ctorate 
of (ieorge Rakoezy II. Ashe 
su|)ported this ruKu' in an 
attianpt to sca urt' tln^ crown 
ot Poland in if)75, the s.iltaii 
dt‘('lar(*d him dej)o.S(*d. 

'riu^ following y(*ars were a 
p<*riod of unspeakable mistu'y 
and sorrow ; th(i last two 
native nihas, Sefan XIV. and 
XV., inaintaiiu'd tlu'ir jiosition 
with int(‘rnij)tions until r68o 
or i6()0, but Indweeu if)58 and 
1712 tilt' Turkish court, at its 
will and pleasure*, aj)i)oiut(‘d 
rulers Irom the j)rincipal 
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THEIR WARS AND THEIR’ RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


('oiinlry known lo ns as Alliania is 
^ a distric t about 400 miles in len.^th and 
1^0 in bri'adth upem llu* a\-eiaf;c, which 
li(‘s on tlu' coast ol tlu‘ l^)alkan peninsula. 
Of this district, the Albanians propca, a 
stronL^ly-mai ked nationalit\', occupy the* 
north; the soiilliM'ast is pure (irec'k ; 
while tlie south-west contains both races, 
so ifitermin.L^Ied that the childien learn both 
lan/:;ua,{4es siinnltaneonsly. Kouiuanians 

inhabit the distric't ol Pindos, 

Decadence of s,., Ls 

Albanian 

Independence . „„ (1,,, 

hand, th(‘ Albanian race* has also extendcal 
tar lu'yond tlu* frontiers of Albania. ( )n the 
Shah I)a‘;h Albanians ha\'e appropriatc'd 
till' whole wesl(‘in portion ol Turkish 
S('i\'ia, ('xtcMidiiitj; to Ihisnia, and inhabit 
till' mountain |■(‘^ion l\’ini; west and south- 
west ol Novi Iki/ar. barf;(‘ numbers ol 
Albanians also dwell within the kini^dom 
of (irecs'c : in fact, the whole ol .Mtica, 
with the ('xception ol Athens and tlu' 
Pilaus, Mef;aia, with flu' exception ot the 
('ity, Pneotia, and tlu* islands ol H\(lra and 
Spe//ia, to^etluM with many otlu‘r dis- 
tricts, aic' inliabiU'd b\- thcan. 

However, duiiiii; the’ c'oursc* ot the nine- 
le(‘nth c'entur\' thc‘ Albanian nationality in 
these jiarts has apj)ar<*ntl\’ suffered a c'on- 
sideral)le dec rcMscx owiiij^ to the hut that 
many Albanian tamilies haveadoj)ted(ireek 
mamuMs and the (Ireek lani^uac^c', as 
(ireek is considered the' more distin^iiislu'd 
nationalitw About So.ooo Albanians are 
settled in Italy, divided amoii.c; tlie former 
[)rovincc‘s of N\*arc'r and hTirther ('alabria, 
Hasilic'ata, ('apitanata. Terra d'Otranto, 
Abni/zo I'lteriore and Sicily. Tlie first 
mentioned were bronj^ht over about i4()c) 
by Perdinand 1 . to Naples Their number 
was orii^inally considerably {greater, but 
many of them have been entirely Italian- 
ised in Ialy^uat;e, c,lress, and manners. 
I'inallv, fhrc't' small Albanian colonies exist 
upon Austrian soil — one on the Save, be- 
tween Shabat;5 and Mitrovit^a, one at 
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Zara, and one* at Pola. The Albanians 
uri‘ divid'd into two main branches, 
which arc* also distinguisherl from oiu' 
anothcM' by lanj^iiaf^e- -the Toskans and 
the* (ic,‘4(‘s. The forniei' inhabited the 
south, the* latter the central and northern 
jvirts ol the country. Their respective 
dialc'c'ts arc* so different that they have 
the* utmost difficulty in understanding 
oiu‘ anothc-r, anct members of one branch 
arc‘ c)bhj4c:d by dc'^rc'cs to h'arn the dialect 
ol thc5 other. In other respects, too, a 
strange divergc'iice bc'tweeii the two 
branclu'S has existc'd from cxirly time's. 
An attc'inpt has been made to c‘xplaii\ 
thc‘ difference' of dialect on the supposition 
that the inhabitants of the noi th were the 
Illyrians ol anticpiity. and those of the 
.south lhc‘ h4)irots. This hypothesis is 
scarc'c'h’ detensible. It is more' jirobable 
that both branchi's an' 'riirac'iati, and 
that ot tlu' two dialc'cts, (ic'gish is the 
d'hracian language' as spoke'u by llUrians, 
a id 'foskish is that language as spoken by 
(^rc'c'ks : in otlu'i' words, that the diflerc'nc'e 
corresj)onds to that betwc'en Lombard and 
d'usc'an Italian -namc'ly, Latin in the 
mc)uth ot (laulsand l.atin in tlie mouth ot 


JHniscans. 

In respc'ct ol n'ligion the land is again 
b\- no nu'aiis iinilorm. The' north is 
predominantly Roman ('atholic, while 
in the* south (irec'k ('atholicism holds the 
upjier hand. Mohammedanism, moreover. 

^ has sprc'acl throughout alnmst 
V ^ '^'bole c'ountry, and the 

ersus c its dew'otees is nearly 

rescan pj^t of the Christians. 

The distinguishc'd families, es])ecially 
in the towns, are Mohammedans ; there 
are, moreover, isolated country flistricts 
which are Mohammedan. It will be iinder- 
stooil that all of thc'se were at onc 
time Christians, and tliat they have gone 
over to Mohammc'(.lanism in conseciueiue 
of the very various forms of pressure 
wliicli the Turks were able to exert 
at different times, even within the present 
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century. The only tribe wliich lias re- 
mained pun' ('athelie is that of the Mirid- 
it('s, in the north, from the fart that 
every aj)ostate was immediately forced to 
leave tht' district, 'riiere are* besides 
districts whicli are Mohammedan only in 
seeming, and acknowledge Christianity 
ill secret, at the jiresiMit day as previously. 

Although, as we have said, the Alba- 
niatis are thus divided by geograiphical, 
r(‘ligious, and linguistic differeiues, yet 
tlu'v lorm one nationality with a strongly 
marked national chaiactei, arising ])ri- 
marily from the concc'ption ot tlu' lainily, 
which has dominated the whole hh* ol 
this peo])le. It is by the solidarity 
family life that we must exnlain tlu'ir 
tenacious observation ol anciiMit customs, 
whiih a('comj)any ewry dc'tail ol li()iis(‘- 
hold life, birth, (‘Ugagi'ment, marriage 
and (haith : thus, too, is (wplic'able that 
tearful S('ourg(‘ ot this nation, tlu* blood 
t(‘ud. and also tlu* j)oliti('al iinjiotema' ol 
th(‘ country in sj)ite of the great bravery 
ot its inhabitants. 

d'he strongly marked con>er\’atism a])- 
])arent in all thesi* ta< ts has also ('ou- 
tributi'd to th<' inaintenan<(' ol num<‘ious 
_ suivi\’als ot the old heathen 

u- ; Mdt‘ bv side 

IX ere o dilt(‘ienl religions 

c igions individuals ]ia\-e adoj)ted 

as their ollicial bi'liet. As sui\ivals ot 
this nature are th<‘ belie! in th(‘ Idves. a 
liousehold spirit, three iiioiistcrs known 
as. Kutshrefla, Siikjennesa and Ljubia, 
the ()n\ Mauthi, Fatiles, Divc', Idjanrai 
Kukiidi, X'urvulak known among tlu* 
(h'ges as Ljuvgat. and Kai kaneholi the 
Shtrigea, Dramgua, and the men with 
tails. Tlu'i'e IS no reason to suppos(‘ that 
these demoniacal beings are the survivals 
of some old ])iire Ali)anian ])Oj)ular be- 
lief ; th(‘y probably represent, to some 
degree, remnants of early (ireek, Roman, 
Slavonic', Tuikish, and perhaos gi])sv 
superstition. 'Ihe origii) of tne ('oiii- 
jxuient parts of tlu^ poj)uiar Ix'lief ( annot 
l)e jK>iuter| to with certainiv. \Mien \vr. 
examine the ajipellations of tliese se])arate 
beings, it might ])e su])posed that ihey 
originated from the nation trom whose 
language they took tlieir names ; iuit no 
reliance' can be jdaced on this theory. 
The Albanian vocabulary tor every de- 
partm(*nt of life is a motley mixtnn; 
taken trom all ])ossible languages, so 
that it is highly probalde that in myth- 
ology forc'ign names might often represent 


ui^tive conce])tions. The Elves, known 
as the “ Ha])j)v Ones,” or as tlu' “ Brides 
of the Mountain,” display a considerable 
resemblance to the fairies of (ierman 
mythology, who bear the same name. 
They are generally feminine, about 
the size of twelve-year-old children, of 
great beauty, clothed in white, and of 
e . , r vaporous form. They come 

... . down in the night trom the 


Survival of , ‘ i ‘ o 

... . down in the night trom the 

^ . moiiiuams to the hoint's ol mi'ii, 

^ ® inviti‘ bc'autiful ( hildren to 

dance : otten, too, tlu'y take' little children 
out of tie' cratlles to |)lay with tluau upon 
th(' roofs of the house's, but bring them 
back unharme'd. 

Similar is the characti'r ot tlu' Mauthi, as 
she is called in h'lbassan, who is jirobably 
to b(' idi'iitilied with the Soutlu'rn Albanian 
“ I>eauty of tlu' hairth.” Slit', too, is a 
fairy clot he'd in gold, with a h'z adoriK'd 
with })r(‘('ious stoiu's ; ” th(‘ man who 

sti'als this is fortunate for the 'vIioK' ot 
liis lih‘.” (loddi'sses .)» tat(' are* tlu* 
Ok' and tlu* h'atiles ; the toriner goes 
about the* country and imnu'diatc'ly fullils 
at! the' blt'ssiiigs and ('urses whic’h she 
hears. 'Du* h'aliles are* the* same* as tlui 
anci»*nt (ire*i*k Moirai. 'Hu' Attic Albanians 
hax'e* onl\’ one* ot tlu'sc de'ities, who still 
be‘'us the* aiu'ie'iit nanu* ot Moira ; he)W(‘V(‘r, 
all the* gilts whie h aie* olle'icd to her upon 
a bn til in the* house* are* lrij)ied. 

Hoi 1 ible* de iuoiis ai e* tlu* c annibal f(‘inale 
monste*rs l\utshc*dra, Siikje*nne*sa, and 
I jubia. ('omu'c lc'd with the*m is the*. 
h'ljanu*a ol Idbassan, also a te*male‘ de*nu)n, 
who can attlic t with c‘|)ile‘j)s\ . 'Hu* Dit, or 
the* l)i\'e* in llu* plural, are* giants ot supc*r- 
natural si/c*, while* the* hc)us(‘hc)lc| spirit, the* 
\httore*, is e'c)nce*ive*d as a briglitly c’oloure*cl 
snake*, which li\e*s in the* wall of 
the* house*, aiul is gn*c*ted with re‘spe*ct 
and wishc's ol good loitimc* b\' any one* 
c'l the* inhabitaiiN wiio ca<c‘lie*s sight c)t it. 
'J'he \hirvulak, known iu some* j)lacc*s 
as vanipire's. are* sultuue*nt ly e*xplainc'd by 

,, . , this se*concl title*. Ot a. similar 

Senretyof 

I crary ** 'furkish c'c)rj)sc*s with long 
nails, whic h go about m tlu'ir 
grave* clothes, dc'vouring what thc*\’ tiiul, 
aiul strangiing men,'’ as also are the* Kar- 
kantsholjcs or Kukuclc*s, tlu* corpse's of 
gipsies whose* brc*ath is poisonous. 

The Iitc*r:iry inonuiiic*nts ot the* j)c*oj)lc* 
are v<;ry le*w ; all that can be* c allcxl 
literature* is continc*d to translations of 
tlu^ Bible and similar c*c ( lesiastic al 
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A 1 b a n i 
Most 
Famous Poet 


romposi linns, to national songs, and a few 
attempts at poc'try among the Italian Alba- 
nians, ;i,n(l in Albania itself. Among the 
fniiner \v(‘ mav mention Cfirolamo de 
Rada (i<S7(>), who has treated of the 
heroic pcniod of his ination — tliat is to say, 
th{^ wars of Skanderbcg. The 
poet of Albania most famous 
amongst his comj)atriots is 
Nezim H(;y of Hremet. He 
was a st'holar acciiiainled with Arai)ic and 
Persian literature, and it was under tlie 
intliK'iK’e oi tliese Oriental liteiatures that 
his poems were composed, as they in- 
deed (h'clare by their strong infusion of 
Aral)i(' and l^asian words. The spirit 
also is undeniably Oriental, and their 
similaritv with the j)oems ot Hafr-^, for 
instance, is immistakabh'. The national 
songs aix' not witliout a bi‘auty wliicli 
«s strikingly foreign to our 
id(‘as. ( )iir information ujion 
th(‘ actual history of tlu' 

Albanian^ is lor tlu^ most ])art 
vei'v fragiiKuitaiy. Nativa* 
historical sources tluMe are 
none ; we ar(‘ rediuaal to tlu' 
relerc'iua's (h'rivaal from the 
history of those* nations with 
whom till' Albanians wen* 
brought into ('onin‘('tion. 

IleiK'i' our chi(‘f souna's are 
the IJyzantiiu* chroniclers, 

“who trouble themsel\a‘s very 
rarely about tlu‘se ri'inote 
])ro\'in('es.“ Our (‘arliest di- 
reed iiifoiination be*longs to 
the* year 1042 ; at that elate*, 
atle*r subjugating the* P>ul- 
garian ie*\’oll, Michae*! Pa]»hlage), the 

go\'e*rnor of Dyrrhaehium, gathered an 
army ot ()0,e)e)e> nu*n freini his province anel 
aelvance*d with it against the Serbs. When 
the* Ne)rmans inaele the*ir ex])eehtions ot 
e'oiujuest (lo.Si iie)i), the rule.* e)f the 

despots e)l l^pirus tre)m the he)use of the 
('omiu*ni be*gan, anel it lasteel until 1418. 

'I'lie land then tell again into the hanels of 
the By/an tine enijierors ; but the re'stle‘ss 
|)opnlation repeate*dly nise in revolt, anel 
the most cruel ('e)i'rcie)n taileel to secure a 
detinite ])aciricalie)n. In the year 1443 
fresh disturbance's broke* out, of which the 
Servian king, Stefan Dnsan took advan- 
tage to cejiujiier the whole 'd Albania, 

Thessalia anel Haceelonia, anel assumeel 
tilt* corresponding title of emj>eror of the.se 
countru's. lI|)on his death tJie Ser\ian 
kingdom fell into confusie)n, and Nicc- 
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FAMOUS CHRISTIAN HERO 
George Kastriota, known as “ Scan- 
derbeg,” was the great Christian hero 
who waged war against the Turks 
for twenty years in Albania. He 
began his struggle in the year 144+. 


plioriis, son of the last des])ot, attempted 
to seize the government of Albania, bin 
was defeated by the Albanians and killed 
in battle (1357 '1358). Tlic Albanians nov^ 
fell again partly into the hands of the 
Servian despot Simon. As, liowevor, lie 
troubled himself but little about the 
country, the Albanians founded two prac- 
tically independent provinces — a southern 
province under Gjinos Vayas, and a nor- 
thorn ])rovince under Peter Ljoshas. 

Then began a period of Albanian 
migration, (luring which large ])ortions of 
Macedonia, Thessalia, ylitolia and Acar- 
nania were occujded by jxirtics starting 
from Durazzo. Thence the Albanians 
s|)read furth(*r to IJvadia, Bceotia, Atiica, 
South Eub(ea. and the Pelo])onnese. After 
the death of P(*ter Ljoshas, in 1374, John 
Sj)ata seized tlie town of Arta. His rule 
was a jH‘riod of long struggles 
with different ()j)ponents, 
which continued almost until 
his death in I4(>(>. About 
this time most ot the country 
was eompiered l^y Carlo T. 
Tocco, who died on July 4th. 
I42(p and becpieatlu'd what 
h(‘ had won to his nephew 
('arlo I I.T()Ccoofr(‘})hallenia, 
who was ()l)lig(‘d, however, to 
cede the town of Janina in 
1430 to Murad II., and to 
acknowledge his supremacy. 

The j)r()eess of conv(*rting 
the country to Mohanim(*dan- 
isni then bc'gan, and has 
continued till within the last 
eeiitiirv. It was diiedv the 
ii])l)er classes tliat i*mbraced MohamuK'dan- 
ism, and for this reason they were able to 
found native dynasties, which in some 
(uses actually accpiired hereditary rule. 
01 tlu'se native ])aslias of Janina tlie 
])(;st known is Ali, who was born in 
1741 at Tei)eleni, and murdered on 
February 5tli, 1822, in a summer-house 
on the lake of Janina, by Khunshid Pasha. 
North Albania, which had become a .Servian 
j)rovince, has a history of 
its own. About the year 
1250 it went over to the 
Catholic Church, as ap[)ears 
from the letters of Pope Innocent IV. 
The family legend of the Miridite chieftain 
ju'cscrvTS the m(*mory of this event. The 
disruption from .Servia, in which the noble 
family of the Balzen took a prominent 
part, occurred about* 1368, and therefore 


Venetian Help 

Against 

the Ottomans 
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after the death of Stefan Dusan in 1355. 
With the year 1383 begin the invasions 
oi the Ottomans, whom the Albanians 
opposed with Venetian help. Among these 
Turco-Albanian struggles those of Skan- 
derbeg stand out prominently. Yban, or 
John George Kastriota, was born after 1403, 
the son of Yban or John Kastriota, the 
dynast of Mat, and of Voisava, the Servian 
princess of Polog. In 1423 he was carried 
off, with his three brothers, by the Emir 
Murad II. in the course of an incursion 
into Southern Albania, kept as a hostage 
for his father’s fidelity, and employed in 
the royal Se- 
raglio. There 
be was brought 
up i n the Mo- 
ll a m m e d a 11 
faith, and given 
the name of 
I s k a n d e r or 
Alexander Bey, 
popularised as 
Skan d erbeg. 

Conspicuous for 
his handsome 
form and intel- 
lectual j^owers, 
lie very soon 
obtained a su- 
perior ])Ost in 
the administra- 
tion. In 1442, 
upon the death 
of his father, 

Yban, the prin- 
cipality was 
occupied by the 
emir, and his 
brothers were 
killed. The 
revolts con- 
duct c. d b y 
Arianites Com- 
nenus, who died in 14O1, De])as, or 
Thopia, and Zencjnpissa, were crushed by 
the Turks. 

Kastriota concealed his thirst for 
vengeance, and remained in the Turkish 
service as if nothing had occurred. When, 
however, at the close of 1443 the 
Hungarians defeated the Turks, George 
esca])ed, with 300 Albanians, from the 
Turkish camp, and seized Kruja by a trick. 
He re-adopted Christianity, ins])ired his 
compatriots to fight for their indej)cndencc, 
and occupied the whole district in a month. 
All the chiefs ])laced themselves under his 


command, and paid tribute for the main- 
tenance of the revolt. Skanderbeg con- 
tinued tlic war with vigour, and in 1444, 
with 15,000 men, he defeated the Turkish 
army, 40,000 strong under Ali Pasha, and 
other Ottoman generals in the district of 
Dibra. In the year 1449 he attacked 
Murad with 100,000 men, but was defeated 
and forced to withdraw from Kruja, which 
he besieged. 

After the death of Murad IL, in 1451, 
he remained victorious ui^on the whole, 
notwithstanding disunion among the 
chieftains and several defeats which he 

suffered; in the 
ten years’ arm- 
istice of May, 
1461, Albania 
was formally 
ceded to him. 
He showed 
great organis- 
ing ability, and 
made the coun- 
try a stronghold 
of Christianity, 
and his vigorous 
services to this 
faith induceil 
Po])0 Pins 11 . 
to select him as 
general for his 
])roposed cru- 
sade in the year 
1464. The re- 
sult of this 
movx'uient was 
a further out- 
break of war, 
and once again 
the Turks were 
defeated. But 
o n J a n u a r y 
17th, 1468, 
S k a n d e r 1 ) e g 
died at Alessio. His son being still a minor, 
the Turks were victorious. It cost them, 
however, ten years’ fighting before they 
reconquered Kruja, on June 15th, 1478, and 
succeeded in bringing the land under tJieir 
sway in 1479. After that date large bodies 
emigrated from North Albania, and the 
majority of the Albanian colonies in Italy 
belong to that period. Another ])art of 
the conquered Albanians preferred to 
remain iqioii the Sj)Ot and accept Moham- 
medanism, while the remainder fled into 
the mountains, 

Karl Pauli 
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THE SOUTHERN SLAV PEOPLES 

MOVEMENTS OF A WIDESPREAD RACE AND 
THEIR ABSORPTION INTO OTHER NATIONS 


AS tlie history of the (German races 
emerges from ol^scurit}/ only iij)on 
their contact with tlie Greeks and Romans 
on the Rhine, on the Danuhe, and in tJie 
Medit(‘rranean territories, so also the early 
history of tlu' Slav rac(‘s has been ])reserved 
by the (irie/o- Roman civilisation, which by 
degrees drew all ])e()j)les Irom darkness to 
light, and stirred them to new life as though 
bv a magician’s wand. It was chiefly 
with the Romans that the (Germans cam(‘ 
into contact by rc^ason of their geograph- 
ical ])osition ; for similar reasons the Slavs 
fi^ll within the' area of Grc'ek civilisation, 
though liere again by the intc'rvention of 
th(‘ Roman lun{)ir(\ Slav history is thus 
coniu'cted with Roman history. At the 
j)oint where* Slavs were the immediate* 
neighbours of the* Romans their annals 
reae'h back to the* be'ginning of our e‘ra, 
though it was not until some 500 yeairs 
later that tlie northern vSlav race* appc'ared 
, upon the* scene. It was upon 
^ . fhe Adriatic and m the river 


First Contact 
With Rome 


SN'stein 


( entral and 


Lower Danube that the Slavs 
first came into ‘contact with the* Roman 
l‘anpire^ ; on the Adriatic and on the classi- 
cal ground of the Balkan Pe*ninsula, which 
was saturated with (ineco- Roman civilisa- 
tion, begins our earliest genuine knowledge 
of the Slavonic peojiles. 

The* races which inJiabited the districits 
on the Danube and southwards to tlie* 
Peloponnesus are known in modern times 
as the Slovenians, Serbs, ('roatians, and 
Bulgarians. They form collectively the 
South Slavonic group. As their origin 
is obscure, so also is their history confused ; 
it is a history the threads of which are 
lost in many provinces belonging to 
different states, and bearing even at the 
presemt day different names ; a history 
of tribes in which original divergences 
led in course of time to sharp distinctions 
of language, script, morals, religion and 
history, and whiedi, even in jiolitical 
matters, are opposed as enemies. 


Of their e*arliest history we* know littlei 
enough. The Slavs were not so fortunate* 
as the (ie*rmans, who found a historian in 
Tacitus as early as the first century. 
Modern in(]uirers C:gri‘e upon the fact 
that the* Slavs apjieared in Europe age*s 
ago, together with the other main Kuro- 
])e*an raex'S, tlie Kelts, (ire*e*ks, Romans, 

„ and (iermans, and that tlu‘y 
Slav Races 1 • i i' 

IT j settled in ]!.aste*rn Europe* 

Under Other , 1 ^ 4 

^ some* where about the spot 

whe*re the*v are still to be found 
as the ea iest known inhabitants. The 
Slavs and their settle‘me*nts are known to 
IMiny, Tacitus and Ptolemy. More* e*xte*n- 
sive* accounts are give*n of them by the* 
(iothic historian JordaiU's and the P)y/an- 
tine Procojiius. both in the si.xth century. 

Erom that time* onwards information as 
to the Slav race's be'e'omos more* c'opious. 
They bear diffe'rent name's. The (irec'k 
and Roman authors call tlie'm Vene*ti, 
while to the (iermans they are known as 
Wends ; another iorm is Ante's. Proe'o- 
pius also informs us that the* Antes were* 
ancie*ntly known as Sjiores, which has be'eii 
e:e)nne*cte*d with tlie name* Se*rb. 1 'he* second 
name for the members of this rae'e was 
Slavus — with variants— the name^ e*spe- 
cially current among the* Byzantines. 
Those tribes who settle*d in the old Roman 
jiroviiu'es of Pannonia, Norieum, Rha-tia 
and Vindelicia wene known ce)lle*cti\ ely as 
Slavs or Slovenians. We^ ]ie*ar of tliem 
in the si.xth century as of some political 
im])ortane'e, and as alreaely waging war 
. with the Bavarian race. It is 
a^nans some Slav king- 

- doms existe'd m tlie sixtli 

* century in tlK'niodcrn Hungary, 

Slavonia, Croatia, ('arinthia, Styria, ('ar- 
niola, (idrz, (iradiska, and on the coast 
line. 

From tlu'se Slav' ])(.iOj)l(*s settled on e*ach 
side of the C\*nlral Danube, on the Drave; 
and Save ; many migrated southwards 
after tlie iiftli and sixtli c(*nturies, and 
settled in the Balkan Peninsula. The 
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question arises wliether they were the 
first Slav colonists in that district, or 
whctlier they found in the Balkan terri- 
tories an older Slav j)0])ulation known 
under other names. On the solution of this 
question depends the ])rol)lcm of the 
Slav ])0])ulation of the Balkan Peninsula. 
Mor(M)ver, the Slavs from these districts 
- . were not the only members 

yian went to tlie 

ATaVm^* territories; we find 
traces of Slav immigrants from 
l^astern and Northern Europe, h'ormerly 
the ojiinion was general that the immigra- 
tion of tlie Slavs into the Ikdkan terri- 
tori(‘S took place during the period betwiH'ii 
tlie fifth and seventh ctMituries. It is 
now believed that c(‘rtain traces of a 

iniK'h (*arlier migiation lia\'e been dis- 
coven'd. hNudence^ for tJiis fact is to be 
found in th(‘ older Slav ])lace-names. 'fliis 
new tli(‘orv e'an also be harmonis(‘(l with 
the eaiii(‘st historical (‘videau'e before us, 
and provides a natural exjilanation of the 
tact that the Slavs suddenly ajijKxired in 
these tc'rritories in such numbers that 

(‘V(Mi th(' Byzantine enij)erors found thein- 
sel\’(‘s oblig(‘d to tak(‘ measures to prevent 
them from over-running (iree^'e. 'fhe 

tln'ory further exjilains why history has 
nothing to tell us of any gixxit immigration 
or occupation of th(‘S(‘ comitri(‘s by th(‘ 
Slavs in historie'al times ; only now and 
again does history speak of the settle- 
ment of iu‘w bands of colonists by the 
t'lnjierors. 


So long, however, as it is impossible to 
ascertain the nationality of many ]K'opli'S 
living in thosi* districts in the Roman 
p< riod, such as Thracians, Skordiskans, 
Dacians, Illyrians, and otluMS, so long will 
this ])roblem remain unsolved. Hence we 
must first decide whether they are to be 
regarded as “ immigrants ” or as “ in- 
digenous”; only then can we discuss the 
question of earlier or later dates. It may 
be noted that the inhabitants of Bosnia 
still dis])lay certain ethnological 
n eri ors which are ascribed 

to the Thracians and Dacians 
by Roman authors. Ihus 
Pliny states tJiat among tlie Dacians the 
men ])aint their bodies. Tattooing is at 
the present day customary among th(‘ 
Bosnian })eo])le. Other national cjjaracter- 
istics also point to some relationship. 

However this may be, our first know- 
ledge of the Slavs, both in the Danube 
territories and in the Balkan Peninsula, is 
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gained from the (hceks and Romans when 
they established their empire in those 
directions. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire the Slavs inherited the Roman 
civilisation. The country was covered 
with towns, trading settlements, and 
fortresses. These territories were crossed 
by admirable military roads. In Thracia 
we find roads as early as the time of Nero, 
who built ])Ost-houses along them. All the 
emperors ])aid special attention to the 
Balkan Peninsula, as it was from there 
that they gaiiu'd the most valuable recruits 
for their legions. No Roman emperor 
how(‘V(‘r, sjinxid his glory so \videly 
throughout the countries on eacli side 
of tlie Balkans as the conqueror of 
Dacia, the great Flavian, Trajan. His 
menior\' was and is still preserved among 
th(‘ Slavs, and his name was even added 
to th(' list of Slav deities. Bulgarian songs 
still sing the jiraises of the “ Tsar Trojan.” 
Many jilacc-names still re-echo his name. 
We ('onstantly find a Trajan’s bridge, a 
Trajan’s road, a Trajan’s gate, or a 
Trajan’s town. Trajan is also in general 
ns(‘ as a proper nanu'. All this is evidence 
_ . for the fact that Trajan must 

„ . e «. have come into iicrsonal con- 

,0, . tact with the Slavs. As early 

of Plunder ihc fourth century the 

jirovinces of the ])en insula were wealthy 
and densely ])0])ulated, as we are informed 
by the conti'inporary writer Eunapios. 
A disastrous ])eri()d began for these terri- 
tories in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
wluMi the (lOths and Huns attacked and 
repeatedly devastated them in the course 
of })hnidering raids ; possibly these assail- 
ants included some Slavonic bands. From 
this linu^ onwards the Slavs on the iar 
side of the Danube began to grow restless, 
especially in the old ])rovince of Dacia, 
and overlloodi'd the whole of the Balkan 
Peninsula as far as the Peloponnese ; the 
Slav languagi' was spoken at Taygetos as 
late as the fifti'enth century. 

Thv Byzantine emperors themselves, in 
their brilliant capital on the Bos])horus, 
were threatened with attack. At that 


time the Byzantine emjierors had more 
important cares and heavier tasks than 
the jirotection of the Balkan Peninsula from 
these barbarians, whom they were inclined 
to despise : their faces, from the moment 
of the foundation of Constantinople, were 
turned towards the east. Hence, in spite 
of rejieated defeats, the Slavs were able 
steadily to advance. Things became even 
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worse after tlie death of the groat Justinian. 
John of Eplicsiis, a Syrian chronicler of the 
sixth century, relates how “ in the third 
year after the death of the Emperor 
Justinian and the accession of Tiberius the 
Victorious, the accursed peoj)le of the 
Slavs ent(U*cd and ovei ran the whole of 
Hellas in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica 
and the whole of Thracia. They conquered 
many towns and fortresses, ravaged, 
burned, and devastated the country, and 
lived in it as freely as at home.” 

* In the year 575 the Avars, one of the 
])eo])l(‘s of the step])es formerly called in as 
auxiliaries lyy the Hv'^an tines, l)egan their 
invasions in the Hy/antine Em])ire, and 
carried their ])lundering raids through the 
Balkan ti'rritories, alone or in alliance with 
the Slavs. The Slavs in lllyricum and the 
Al])ine territories soon became restless. 
In Dalmatia, into which they had made 
incursions as early as tlu' n'ign of Justinian, 
they began to a(lvanc(^ with great energy 
about 600, and drove back the Roman 
power, which the Avars had alri'ady 
(‘nfei‘l)k‘d, lo tlu' coast towns, to the 
mountains, and to the islands. 
'I he draco- Roman towns of 


Slavs at the 
Siege of 
Constantinople 


th(‘ intc'i ior were for the most 
j)art laid waste, while such 
new towns as S])alatro and Ragusa were 
founded by the fugitive Romans. 

The .Slav immigrants soon also learnt 
the art of seamanship. During the siege 
of ('onstantinople in O^b, which they under- 
took in alliance with the Avars, tluy 
condu('t('d the attack from the st'award 
si(h^ in small boats. In the year (>41 
certain Slavs, ])robal)ly from I^pirus, 
landed on the Italian coasts and ])hindered 
A])ulia. Th(‘ Slav pirates traversed the 
Ionian and /Egean seas, ])(‘nctrating even 
to th(‘ (\vclades and th(‘ coast towns of 
Asia Minor. Al-Achtal, an Arabian writer 
of the S(‘venth century, s])eaks of the fair- 
hain^l Slavs as a peo])l(‘ well-known to his 
readers. The enterprise of the Slavs was 
further facilitated by the fact that the 
Byzantine Empire was now in difficulties 
with the Aral)S, as it had formerly been 
with the Persians. Their chief attack was 
directed about 609 against Thessalonica, 
the second city in the Byzantine Enipinj. 
They rei)eatedly besieged this town by 
land and water, and on one occasion were 
encamped for two years l)efore its gates. 
The Byzantine authorities were, however, 
invariably successful in saving this out- 
])ost. In the seventh century the Slav 


colonisation of the Balkan Peninsula was 
complete, and no corner remained un- 
touched by them. The l^yzantinc authors 
of that period refer to the Balkan territories 
simply as Slavinia. 

With regard to the intlucnce which their 
change of domicile exercised upon tlie polit- 
ical development of the Slav immigrants and 
, , the course of their civilisa- 

Country on Sl.v^'"'V rcdu,;o<l to 

Immigrants conjorture ; gononi isat.oii 
IS easier lune than detailed 
proof, but in this case the connection be- 
tween geographical ])osition and history is 
unmistakabK*. The position of the Balkan 
Peninsula, whi;h brought the southern 
Slavs nearer than any other members of 
the race to the (irieco-Roman world, was 
of great imj)ortan(\‘ for tluar future 
develo])m('nt. In tlu^ course of tlu‘ir his- 
torical canu'r the souIIkmii Slav tribes 
wa\'(‘r('d for a long time between Italy and 
By/ant imn, until (‘ventually tlu‘ western 
])ortion lu'came incorporati'd with Roman 
politics and cixilisation, and tlu‘ ('astern 
portion with tlic' Byzantine world. 

For other fai ts, bowi'xa'r, in the life of 
the southern Slavs, dee|)er causi's must be 
sought, originating in the conligiiration of 
the country. If we rc'gard tlui ])('ninsula 
of Ha'inus from the hy«lrogra])hical and 
orogra])hical jxiint of view, we shall 
immediately ])er('eive that the configuration 
of the country has (U'termiiu'd tlu' fat(' of 
its inhabitants. As tlu* whole of the ('on- 
tinent is divided from west to east by a 
watersluxl which din'cts tlu^ rivers partly 
to the Baltic and partly into the* Danube, 
so also this south-eastern peninsula has 
its watershed whi('h directs th(' streams 
partly towards the north and ])artly south- 
wards. As the northern mountain ranges 
has divided the jieopk's, as well as th(‘ 
watc'is. which Viv on each side* of it, so, 
loo, the same fact is a])parent in tlic 
Ikdkans. d'lu' nortlua'ii and the southein 
parts of tlu? jK'ninsula liave run a different 
„ ^ coinse of d(^V(^lopin('nt with 

BulkunRuce, icsnlts. The 

And their . • r 4^1 

w * • n mountain range ol tin' 
Mountain Battles • 1 / 

Balkans, rising to 12,14b 

Ret, is difficult to cross, notwithstanding its 
tliirteen jiasses, and many of th(^ struggles 
between the northern and southern Balkan 
races were fought out on the ridges of these 
mountains. At the same linu^ it must be 
said that other ethnographers have drawn 
different conclusions fnmi these; same 
orographical conditions. 
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Apart from tliosc facts, the whole 
peninsula is divided by ruountain range's 
running in all directions into districts 
(‘ach of which with certain efforts might 
<levek)]) ind(‘j)end(‘ntly of others, as was 
the ease in \V('st(‘rn ICurope. In ancient 
Hellas this was tlu' fact which favonnal 
tin; d(‘veloj)me.nt of so many indej)(*nd(Mit 
territoric's, and during the 

. . Slav pel iod it also facilitat(;d 

Ch.r»cUr.,t.c» I 

reierve III SO liir as it is lllljlist 1') ic- 

gard the? Balkan Bc'iiinsulaas j)art of Kastern 
Muroj)e, in tlu' sfritd sc'iise of th(‘ tc'rm. 
it is incorii'ct to call it an Bast luiropean 
peninsula. l>alkan tc'iritorii's are in evc'iy 
resjH'et more allied to \\'(‘stern J^airojx'. 
and are somewh.'it Alj)ine in (iiaraedc'r. 

'rims the immigiaiit SIa\s wt'ie I'asily 
al)l(‘ to ('ontimie their se'parate existc'iice' 
ill this district, a l;icl which entirely 
('ori esponded with their wishes. Hc'uct' 
till' manifold nature' of the' south(‘rii Slav 
kingdoms ; for this le'ason, too, tlu'V wc're 
more' (';isily a('('c'ssil)h' to influence's whie h 
ran sv\\' dive'ise' e'e)urse'S. Dive'rsity e)f 
ge'ograi)hi('al ce)nfiguratie)n naturally pre)- 
eliie'e-el elive'isitv of e ixilisa t ion : se>me 
elistriets lay on the* main line's e)l ce)m- 
munie'atie)!!, while' eitlu'is, more' eliflieult 
e)f ae’ce'ss be'cause' more mountainous in 
characte'r, we'ie' le-ft far be'liinel in the* march 
of progre'ss. I lifle'ie'ne'es e)f e limate' must 
also be' take'll inte) ae'e'e)unt. 

Uj)on the' whole*, the* magnihe'e'iit peisi- 
tie)n e)f the' Balkan te'i riteiries on the 
Me'elitc'irane'an has at all pe'rie)ds fave)ur<'el 
the de'vele)pme*nt eit tlu* inhabitants. I'lie 
fact that tlu’ Sla\s here* came inte) e'ontae t 
with the* se*a cre'ate'el new e’e)nditie)ns 
of life anel fresh lu'eds. riu'v le'arnt the 
art e>f se'amanshi|), anel reise* le) be* a 
e'e)mme'rcial natie)n, 'llu* se)ufhe'rn Sla\s 
she)W a elifferent natieinal tvpe freim the 
great mass of Slav nationality ; tlu'ir e'li- 
N'ironment and their neighbe)urs have given 
them a spe'edal natie)nal charaeter. riu* 
Slav rac'c's which s* t tied in the 
Ikilkan Be'iiinsula were num- 
erous. Such diffc're'iit names 
are known as Severane. 
Brsjakc's or Berzetes, Smol janes, Sagiilates, 
WViesici, l)rage)\ie'i, Miliiua e)r Mile'iues. 
E/eritesor Jeserzes, etc'. In s})itc if numer- 
ous names a])plie'd to \'ai ie)us .Slav groups, 
we have practically ne) guide* to tiibal 
idc'iitity among the'in. 'riiesc* names are, 
however, of little importanc'e for the 
letermination of nationality. A]x\rt lioni 

.W2 


How did the 
Slavs Get 
Their Names? 


the fact that they have often been 
transmittcxl to us in a corrupt form, 
their value is purely topographical and in 
no way ethnograiiiiical. They coincide 
with tiu* name's of the lakes, rivers, and 
mountains al)out whic'h the tribes settled. 
'Fhe (piestion then arises : did the tribes 
give their names to these mountains and 
rivc'rs. or, what is more })robable, did they 
themsclvi's borrow the old names of 
these* ri\’ers, etc ? Tlie latter is the case 
with the names 'I'imok = Timocane, 
Rorawa ^ Morawana, Narenta — Xareli- 
taiu*, et('. The o])inion of the Bulgarian 
scholar Marin St. Drinov ap])cars to be 
corrc'ct, that at different times different 
tribes ot tJu* northern and western Slavs, 
or, rather, fragments of them, made 
settlenu'uts here : a furtlu'r jiroof of the 
tlu'ory is the divc*rgent dialects of tlie 
Bulgarian language. 

Historians state; that of the Slavs in 
the wc'stern half of tlu* Balkans the Serbs 
and ('roatians were the most mmuu'ous, 
and that they alone founded kingdome 
of their own side* by side with the Bul- 
garian state. I'hit this may mean no more 
than that, as in tlie case of 
lk)lu*mia, fk)land, or Russia, 
oiu* small tribe was c'nabli'd, 
by tin* force* of some favour- 
able eareaimstane'e, gradually to subdue 
other tribes, and to inedude* Them under its 
own name, while* itself becoming denational-. 
is(;d by the e'oiujiu're'd tribe's. This may be 
true of the* Serbs and (h'oatians, as we 
have seen that it was of the Bulgarians. 
The* whole group thus ])assed into one; 
politieail unity, and then aceiuired some 
meaningless name, jHissibly tak(*n from a 
ri\'(*r, mountain, lake, or town of the* 
e.ountry, from a national leade*r, or ])er- 
haps from some totally different language. 
All, then, that can be said is this- that 
side by side with the Ihilgarians in tlu; 
east ot the ])eninsula two important 
kingdoms, the* Servian and C'roatian, were 
afterwards formed on the west ; tliougii 
eae'h of thesi*. like the Ihilgarians, included 
sc'veral tribes. 

The nume'rous Slav raea^s, then, bore for 
the moment different names. Three of 
tlu'se. Bulgaria, C'roatia. and Servia, 
became important ; and all others w'ere 
included under these;. The (Greeks, how'- 
evi*r, ga\'e them all collectively the one 
name of Slaveni, and knew^ the wdiole 
country as Slavinia. 'J'he Eastern Roman 
lun}nre was knowm as Romania by the 


The Kingdoms 
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Slavs. Tins name, however, they applied 
particiilarlv to the Thracian plain. At 
the present day the mountain tribes on 
the borders of the Thracian ])lain call the 
inhabitants of the |)laiii Romance and 
the women Romanka, although the whole 
country u]) to the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople was entirely under Slav 
influence. 

The Slavs of that jxniod, like most of 
the Euro]^ean ])eo])l('s, W('n‘ at a stage of 
civilisation which may be described as 
semi-nomadic. While cattle-rearing and 
hunting were their main sources of food, 
agriculture was also carried on, and, as 
among the (iermans. was obligatory uj)on 
the women and slaves. An historian 
informs us that th(' Avars em])l()yed the 
Slav women for agricultural })ur])oses and 
ill ])lace of draught-animals, which was 
no innovation on their jiart. Nomadic' 
tribes ])eriodically dc'sertcMl th(‘ lands 
which they had jiloughed, and removc'd to 
virgin soil. 


Family Customs 
in the Balkan 
Peninsula 


Social and also civic life in tlu' Ralkan 
Peninsula, and probably among all th(‘ 
Slavs, is founded upon the family group 
or household (the sadrit^a). 
which has siirvi\'ed tluaag as 
in Lithuania and Russia, to 
the present d.av, so that it 
cannot be regarded as a conse(|uenct‘ of a 
By/antine or Turkish system of taxation. 
Survivals of household organisation liave 
also beam d(‘monstra.t(’.d to ewist among the 
(iermans of that ]>articular jieriod. The 
married children do not kaive th(‘ fatlua ’s 
house, but remain together uikUm* the 
govc'rnmeiit of the fatlu'r or patriarch. All 
the members of such a family bear the nanu* 
of the famil\ chief ; thus the descendants 
of Radovan a.nd tlu' pc'ople of thc^ district 
they inhabitc'd wc're known as Radovanici. 
WluMi the family had so increased as' to 
make common life im])ossible some portion 
broke away froin the union, founded a new 
settkanent, took a new name, and formed 
a new sadruga, which, however, remained 
in comieetion with the original family 
and worship} )ed llu* same deity, who 
thus remained a common object of ri‘ver- 
ence to several branch settlements. A 
sadruga might contain fiom fifty to sixty 
members ; tlie c'hicd was known as starosta, 
or starjc'sina, or gos}X)dar, or wladyka, or 
djedo, or domakin. 

The tribe originated in the union of 
several families. The famil\' was admin- 
istered by the elders, who ajij'iortioned th(' 
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work, ])erformed the service of the gods 
during the heathen |)eriod, and re])resenled 
the family in its external relations. 
Community of property made individual 
])overty im]'ossible ; those only who had 
been exj)elled from the federation of the 
family were abandoned. The affairs of 
the whole tribe were discussed by an 
assembly of the* (‘kk'is. The 
district inhabited by a tribe was 
known as Zu})a, and its central 
}M)int, which also contained 
th(‘ .shrine of the gods in tlu^ lu'atluMi 
])eriod, was a citadel or grad. Om* of 
the elders or ])atriarchs was chosen as 
governor of a Ziijia, and was then known 
as the Zu])an, or, among the (hoatians, 
as the Ban. 

To this social organisation, whicli con- 
tinued longer among the Slavs than 
among the (ka inans, are to In' ascribc'd all 
th(‘ (k'f(‘('ts and th(‘ (‘xcelleiu'ies ol (he 
Slav trilu's. 'fhe I a mi lie's did not readil\ 
sejiarate Irom each other, but soon 
iiu'ivased to the' size* of tribe's. Hence', 
cattle-bre'eding and agrieulture* we're* con- 
ducted to a e'einsideuabk' exte-nt mieler a 
system of ce)mimmal labeiur and reached a 
high ])ite h of ])rosj)erity ; conseejue'ntly 
they we're able* easily te) eeilonise anel |)er- 
manently to maintain their hold of wiele 
tracts of country. Otlie'r coiupie'iing 
nations, siieJi as the* (ie)ths and Huns, 
])Oured over tlie country, k'aving behinel 
the'in onl\’ the' traces ol tlu' de'vastation 
which they had e'ause'd, and the*n dis- 
a})})eareel, whereas the Slavs se'ttk'd in the 
country whic h the'y oce'U])ie‘d. 

A lurthe'i* conse'e|ue‘iice was that the^ Slavs 
w'ere in ne) need of e'xtianeous labe)nr fe)r 
agricultural j)urjn)se's, and the'i e'fore' slavery 
was never so lirmly roote'd an institution 
among the'in as among the (ie rmans. 'I'lie 
Slavs usually made* tlu'ir slaves me'inbe'rs 
of the* Jiousehold, as is re'late'd by the* 
Em})er()r Alauricius. d'he Slavs we re' also 
able* to carry agriculture and miinulacture 
to a higher |)oint. Tlu'ir stand- 
ard ol morality was highe'r, 
owing to tJu'ir close* c()r})orade‘ 
life' and strong famil\' dise'i|)liiie', 
a fae't which also fax'oure'd the* increase ot 
the'ir ])0})ulation. On tlu; oth(*r hand, the; 
(ie’rmans. among whom agi ieultiire was 
})erforme*d by slave's, de'V(de*d the'inse'lve'S 
(;ntiiely to hunting and militar\' jiursnits. 

Still this family eirganisation enable*s 
us. to e x])lain why the* Slavs were ne)t 
successful as the founders of states. The;ir 
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coniiTion lamily life, while implying rover- The districts south of the Danube and 
cnee for their patriarcii, also j)r()auced a north of the Adriatic were under the rule 

(lemorratic sj)irit which was entirely of the Byzantine emperor, though Byzan- 

o])posed to any strict form of constitution, tine rulers were rarely able to exercise 

No family was willing to become subject any real supremacy. Immigrant tribes 

to another; all families desired to be from time to time nominally recognised 

equal ; one defend(*d the freedom of the rights of the Byzantine emperors to 

another. No family chief was willing to these lands, and troubled themselves no 

acknowledge the su])re- further upon the matter. We may even 

Byzantine p^^cy of another, nor ne(‘d question whether such immigrants always 
Historians on the pjjjt (he sc'cured the consent of the emperor to their 

Slav Character iuj^titu- Settlement upon Roman territory — a fact 

tion whi('h tlonrislied u])on such soil, which the Byzantine historians continually 

Henc(‘, among the Slavs it was lar reassert, for reasons easily intelligi])lc. 

easicM* for an individual to secure tli(‘ These ])eoples came into the country be- 

suprc'mac'v ov(‘r a niimlx'r ot families cause they met with no resistance, and 

or trilu's if he stood outside them and was wcuc* the more rc'adily inclined to acknow- 

unsliackled l)\' tlieir discij)line. ledge a vagnie supremacy, as they were 

It is, tlicM-elore, no nu^n* ( liance tliat king* tliemselvcs inca])able of founding states, 
(loins ot any importance* could lx* lounded It is not so much through their military 
among tlu'ShiN s only by loriMgn tribes, oft(‘n ])ower as through their di])lomatic skill 

invib'd lor that j)urpos(‘. This peculiarity and wealth, and also through the disunion 

ot the Sla\’ {'hara('ter struck the* Bvzantine of the Slavs, that the Byzantines were able 

historians. “ 'riu\v havi* abundaiKx* of to retain, at any rate, a formal siqu'emacy 

(attk* and ('orn, c]ii('tl\' millet and rye,” over these territories during many troub- 

says till' ICmjx roi Mauric'ius : “ rulers, lous ])eriods. Notwithstanding the great 

how(‘ver, tlH‘\’ cannot Ix'ar,” he says in siuax'ss of the Slav colonisation, tKe Slavs 

another plafx*, “ and tlu'y live side* by never succ'eedcd in founding 

sid(‘ in disunion. IndepeiuU'iKX' tlu'V love Slavs indc'jxmdc'iit state in the 
above all things, and decline* to unch'rgo Balkan territories ; on this point 

any form ot subje('tion." Pioc'opius also both they and the Germans were 

relates in the sixth ('('iitury that the* Slavs tar inferior to the Turco-Tartar races, 

dcx'lined to submit to the rule' ot any oiu* Aj^art from th(^ fact that these latter, by 

man, but dis('U.ss(‘(l tlu'ir ('omm<m atfairs their introduction of cavalry service, .with 

in council, riic* pride* and honour ot the use of the stirrup, ])ossessed more for- 

indi\’idual tamilies was to IIh'iu mon* midable forces and obtained greater mili- 

imj)ortant than all else. Onl\' under tary su('c(*ss, they had also .the further 

pressuK* ot direst lU'c'd did tlu* Slav tribes advantage of possessing the ideal of a 

join in choosing a common lea(U*r, and tor strong state, though in roughest outline, 

this reason strang(*rs wi'ie easily able to This they had learnt from the civilised 
si'cuK* dominion o\(’r them. nations of Asia. In Europe their a])pear- 

('on('(*rning tlu* religion ol tlu* southern aiua* exercisc'd some influence upon the 

Slavs, our sources ot infoi ination have military habits and constitutional or- 

little to tell us ; they were |)olyth(‘ists, ganisation of the (iermanic and Slav 

their chiet deitic's W(*r(‘ tlu* lu'aven and the world, especially of the Goths; evidence 

hi'avenly bodii's. Ot Svantovit and of the fact is the migration of peoples, 

Perun, tJie deities ol the no’dliern Slavs, no which was brought about by their arrival, 

traces are to be found, 'riiey worship])ed It is not until this that the (lermans and 

The Religion grox’cs, nioim- Slavs united into larger groups — that is, 

tains, and rocks. \’ictims into states. It was, then, no mere chance 

Southern Slavs offeR'd to them with that these pcojdes were the first to found 

Together with the gods kingdoms in the districts inhabited by 

tliey reverenced other beings, such as the the Slavs. They were the Huns, Avars, 

Vilcxi or Saniovilen (in Thracia, Sa. lodivv), Bulgars, Chazars, Magyars, Patzinaks, 

Budenice, Rojenice, Judi, \hjulici, s])irits Polovzes, Tartars, and Ottomans, 

and female wizards (hrodnice). Research, We know practically nothing of the rela- 
however, lias not said tlie last word ujion tions of the Slavs to the state of the Huns, 

this [)oint, and the personalities of many On the other hand, we learn a good deal 

heathen gods are doubtful. of the political life of the Slavs in the sixth 
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century, when the second Turkish people, 
the Avars, founded a considerable empire 
in the district occupied by the Slavs. The 
supremacy of the Avars seems to have 
extended over the whole district of modern 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia, the whole 
of Austria proper, the northern districts 
of the Elbe and Saale, and also south- 
wards to the Danube over modern Dal- 
matia and Servia. As they were a peo])le 
of giants, they were called by their neigh- 
bours sim])ly Avars, or giants. Their rule 
was exceedingly oi)])ressive. Fredegar’s 
chronicle of the seventh century relates 
that the Slavs were forced to ]mrtici])ate 
in every campaign of the Avars, and to 
fight, while the Avars drew up before the 
encam])ment. Agriculture was the sole 
work of the Slavs ; other historians inform 
us that they were often used as draught- 
animals and beasts of Inirden. The Avars 
were the first foreign ])eo])le whose per- 
manent su])remacy over the Slavs is his- 
torically established for the sixth century. 

About the beginning of the seventh 
century the jiosition of the Slavs im]a*oved, 
in consequence of a great dedeat ex])eri- 
- j . . enced by the Avars in ()2f). 

ft epen eu Avar Khan had under- 

Established t^ikon a jMundering raid on 
the Byzantine Einjnre, ap- 
parently as early as 623, and besieged Con- 
stantinople, when the Emjieror Heraclius 
began war against the Persians; the cam- 
]Xiign must have lasted some years. At this 
time, alx)ut the year 623, the Slavs on tlu^ 
Danube in the districts of i 3 ohemia and 
Moravia revolted and founded aniiidepeii- 
dent kingdom under the leadcrshij) of a 
certain Samo. When the Avar bands 
before Constantinople were destroyed in 
f)26, the Avar ])ower was considerably 
weakened for a whole generation. 

The .Slav tribes who had been hitherto 
subdued were now able to assert them- 
selves. They joined Samo, and ap])ointed 
liim their king in '627, the more easily to 
oppose the attacks of the Langobardi, 
Bavarians, and Avars. Then was founded 
the first imjiortant independent Slav 
kingdom known to history ; it lay in 
the western part of the modern Austrian 
monarchy. Samo maintained his position 
until 662 (according to others, until 
658) — that is to say, for thirty-live years. 
After his death his empire disappears from 
the scene. We hear later of the Karantani 
as waging war with the Bavarians, and 
finally coming under Bavarian supremacy. 


and, in the eighth century, of a Slovenian 
kingdom in Moravia and of another in 
Paiinonia ; whence we may conclude that 
the kingdom of Samo had undergone a 
process of disruption. 

The foundation of the Avar kingdom 
was, moreover, of importance to Slav 
history for another reason. The oppres- 
xk Qi • Avars induced 

<k Slavs to abandon their 

the Bftlkaft , . , 1 ^ 

Territories arge lx.dlOS to 

migrate northwards or south- 
wards, and there to occupy new districts. 
It was, therefore, at that time that the 
immigration of the Slavs to the Balkan 
territories began upon a larger scale. In 
other respects also the Slavs wore now 
able to assert themselves more strongly. 
The deh'at of the Avars in the year 62b 
had been of decisive importance both for 
tlie Slavs and for the Byzantines. Whole 
provinces now broke away from the Avars 
and wer(‘ occujiied by the Slavs. 

Thus it is no mere coincicUmce that at 
this period two numerous Slav tribes 
a])p(‘ar in the north-w('st of the Balkan 
Peninsula. We lu'ar that the ('roatians, 
who are said, uj)on evidence of the Ti^m- 
])eror Constantine Porpliyrogennelos, to 
liave come from the north, defeated the 
Avars about tlui yc'ar 626, and appean^d 
as inde])en(l(‘nt inhabitants of the country 
which they occupii'cl. Their territories 
were boundi‘d on th(‘ north by the Save; 
and by a line running ])arallel to this 
liver from the Ihma to the sea, on the', 
west by the Adriatic, on the south b^ 
th(* mouth of the Cettina River and by the 
Lake of Imoslii, on tlie south-east b}^ a line 
of mountains running from this lake to the 
sources of the Wrbas, and finally on the 
east by tlu^ \^'ii)as itself. Their chief 
centres wen^ Ihograd — the modern Zaza 
Vei'chia — and Ihliac. These boundaries 
exist at the present day, though their value 
is purely ethnographical, ft must also be 
remembered that the whole of the ten ritory 

„ . _ , now occupied by the Croa- 

Uftioft Detwecft - ^ - - 


Sloveftiftft ftftd 
Croatiftft tribes 


tians and named aft(‘r them 
b(?longed formerly to the 


.Slovenians, and was called 
Slovenia. In course of time, the Slovenian 
and Croatian tribes coalesced. Iwen at the 
present day a remembrance of these con- 
ditions is jireserved by the name Slavonia, 
wliich denotes part of the Croatian king- 
dom, by the name of the .Slovak tribe in 
Hungarx’, and by the old J^innonian- 
Slovenian kingdom. The Croatians thus 
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iihsorhiHl the nortii-west of Bosnia and Xeretshans or Pagans, because for a long 

Dalmatia as far as Spalatro. time they declined to accept Christianity, 

Thv ScM'bs soon followed the Croat ians were dreaded pirates, and often fought 

across the Save, and, according to the victork udy against Venice, 
j^yzantine chroniclers, demanded and ob- To the east of Zeta, Travunia, and 
tained from the emj)eror a Zachlumia lay Sjrvia pro])cr, the most 
Where Servian settlement. They extensive ])rovince of all, nearly corre- 

Champ^ns occ'upied the modern Bosnia spending to the modern Servia except for 

ound e uge ^1^^^ exception of the the fact that it included Bosnia, which 

( roatian i)orti()n, whi('h is still known as broke away from it in course of time. 
rurco-(k'oatia. d'o them also belonged the Among the Zupanates belonging to Servia 

greater part of Her/(‘govina, Southern Dal- sj)ecial mention may be made of that of 

matia, North(‘rn Albania, Montenegro, Old Kasha or Rassa, the modern Novi-Bazar, 

Servia (Xovi-Bazar), the nortlua'ii distrii'ts known as Rascia in the medie'eval sources 

ol the IM'izrend j)ashalik, and the modern for the history of Western 

Servia. At tlu* pres(‘nt day we find the Their ^ Croatian and 

S(m1)s in lh(\s(‘ territories. Here they f"" Servian district, the modern 

formed se\'eral larger and smaller j)rin('i- a lona i y 

palities, mutually iiuhpendiMil, known Montenegro, Albania, Herzegovina — 

as Zupaiiales. roughly a third of the Balkan Peninsula — 

'I'o lugin with the most soulh(‘rn, wv formecl the Roman ])rovince of Dalmatia, 

have the j)i iiu'ipality of Zeta or Duklja with Salona as a central aflministrativ’e 

from Dio'dea, whic h is namc'd alter the point ; under the Byzantine Em|)ire 

birthplace of th(‘ bhnperor 
Diocletijui. 'I'his was tlu* 
original home of the ruling 
lamily of tlu^ Nemanjids, 
uiidcM' whose suj)rema('y 
Servia altcawards rose to 
the luMght of her powc'r. 

'Phis district was at all tinu's 
a j)lace of rc'lugc' lor the 
champions ol Servian in- 
dependiMice. It was luMi' 
that M()ntenegrod(‘velop('d, 
and succec’ded in maintain- 
ing her frc'edom until our 
own (lays ; it was oidy 
during tlu* blood-stained 
j)erio(l of Turkish su})re- 
macy that sht' lost some 
part of lu'r indejumdencc'. 

hTom ('at taro to Ragusa 
extend(‘d 'rravunia or 
Konavlia, mon' or hss 
rorresj)onding with the 
area of the modern 
Trebinji' in Herzegovina. 

From Ragusn to the (iulf 
of Stagno and inland as far 
as Narenta extended 
Zachluima, thus embracing 
a portion of Herzegovina 
about the (ratzko and 
X e \’es i n j e . X ore t va , or 
Pagania, extendc'd from the 
gulf of Stagno to the 
mouth of the Cettina. 

The inhabitants, known as 
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those respective points bore the 
same name. The Slavs extended 
from this point over the whole 
})eninsnla, but were there to 
some extent deprived ot their 
nationality. Only in Macedonia 
did they maintain their position 
although the Bulgarian race 
was here again in predominance. 
The Croatian and Servian tribal 
principalities of the north-west, 
the chieftains of which were 
known as Zupans, united only 
in case of great danger under a 
high Zu] )an . A ft e r long s t niggles 
the position of high Zu})an i)e- 
camc permanent, and the 
foundation of a more important 
empire was thus laid. Accurate 
information concerning the 
Croatian and Servian races is, 
however, wanting until the 
second half of the eighth 
century, and esjiecially until the 
final destruction of the Avar 
kingiloin by Chaiiemagiie. 

When tile Avar supremacy 
was ajiproaching its fall, anotla r 
Innno - Ugrian pe()[)le, the 
Bulgarians, crossed tlu? Danube, 
entered upon a scries of con- 
quests among the Slavs of the 
peninsula, and even threat(‘ned 
Constantinople. T h e i r i m- 
niigration is of spec ial import- 
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tllli llistOl'V of the The light of religion and literature came to the Slavs from Byzantium, the 


Balkan Slavs and of fhc S'oX 
Byzantine Empire. Neither the the natives. ' 
Byzantines nor tile Slavs were f™” 
able to offer any resistance. Tlr Slav^ 
who lacked any bond of union, rejieatedly 
surrendered. As early as the end of the 
seventh century a Bulgarian state was 
founded in the north-east of tlui peninsula, 
and not only maintained its })ositi()ii 
against the (rreeks, but also seriously 
threatened the old imjierial city. Until 
627 the Persian 'danger had threatened 
Byzantium ; this was followed by the 
. . Arab dangca* in 750 ; aiul now 

ofthc*^*^ the young Bulgarian kingdom 
Tribes prominent among the 

enemies of the Byzantine P 2 m- 
pire. The boundaries of the new state 
rapidly increased, and by degrees most of 
the Balkan Slavs were federated under its 
supremacy. Under Bulgarian leadership 
the Slav tribes gradually coalesced to form 
one peo])le. The higher civilisation of the 


apostles Constantine and Methodius, who went to Moravia in .s(>:i, inventing 
a script for the writing of the Slav language and transhating the Gospels for 
the natives. This script is known as Glagolitic, and the above is a pa^e 
from the beginning of St. Luke’s Gospel in an ancient Glagolitic manuscript. 


vSlavs, however, resulted t‘vi‘nlu.'illy in 
the im])()sition of their nationality ujioii 
the Bulgarians, who were much inlerior 
in numbers, amounting at most to thirty 
or fifty thousand, including women and 
children ; it was only their name that these' 
. w'aiiike conquerors gave to 

A j Cl 1 ^^^' state and the ])eo|)le. A 

op c av 

Language 

tions between Slavs and Ihilgarians ; all 
were C-illt‘d Bulgarians but s])oke the* .Slav 
language. 

About the period ol the Bulgarian immi- 
gration, w^hich closes lor the moment 
the migiations of ])eo])les south of the 
Danube the Balkan Peninsula displayed a 
most motley mixture! of j)o])ulations. 
Side by side with the Romans and the' 
Gre'eks, th»^ latter ol whom imnidly calleel 
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themselves Romaioi, were the Slavs, 
who formed tlu? majority, and among 
them for a considerable period remnants of 
the old inhabitants, the Thracians, from 


whom or from IIk'. Illyrians the Albanians 
are siipj)osed to lx; descended. 1'here 
are also to be found remnants of (}oths 
and (repids ; in ('roatia then! were rem- 


Founding 
the Bulgarian 
State 


nants of the Avars, and to 
these in the S(!venth caaitury 
were! add(‘d the Finno-1'nrkish 
tribe of the Ihil^arians. 'I'lie 


j)ro('ess of nnilication thiai began. Many 


tribes were absorbed ])y others, with the 


result that new nal ionafitiiN were lorined. 


such as the Roumanians. l>v lhi‘ lound- 


ing of th(‘ Bulgarian state and the im- 
])osition of the Slav nationality on the 
Bulgarians, tlu* Slavs be('am(‘ pn'pon- 
(U'raiit both politically and ethnographic- 
ally. lM)rinerly the indixidnal tribes 
li\*ed in sonn what lot)S(‘ dej)endence upon 
Byzantium, and were the mon* (‘asily 
abli* to preserve' their nationality; now 
any ni(*mber of th(‘ Slav kingdom was 
lor('(‘d sooner or later to aeaa pt the Slav 


('ivilisat ion. 


'I'Ik' A\'ar people* had brought disaster 
upon the' southe'i n Slav tribe's, whe'ie'as the 
immigration e)l the' Bulgarians se'e'ure'd 
the* pre'doininanee' of the' Slavs in tlie 
pe'iiinsula. The' |)oliti('al lih'ol the' Balkan 
Slavs nosv e'e'iitre'S re)nn(l thre'e' main |)oints 
■in the e'ast llie* Ihilgarian kingde)m, in 
the! ceiitie' the* Se'i vian, aiiel in tlie* we'st 


the' ('roatian priiie'ij)alilie's. Of Byzantine 
snpre'inae'v hanllx’ a trae;e' le'inaine'el, e.xce'pt 
that a se'antv tribute' was transinitte'd te) 


Byzantium. Only wlie'ii some' more pe)we*r- 
lul ruler ()ce'iij)ie'ej the throne* of Constanti- 
nople were tlie' reins elrawn tightere)r diet the 
tlaine e)l war blaze* u|\ At a late'r pe'rie)el 
the depeiulence' upon J^yzantium e'ame to 
an e'liel. Some* inllue'iiee U])on the' j)e)litical 
affairs ol the north-we*st ])ortion e)i the 
Balkan IVninsula 'vas exere iscel by the ap- 
|)e;irance of ('harles (he (iivat, who waged 
Co«,«e,f, "ar uiti, tl... haisterii em])ire! 
of Charles conconiiiig cciiain Hy- 

the Great ])ossessions in Italy. 

He conquered both I stria aiid 
Dalmatia, and the Sle)venians between the 
Drave and tlie Save jiaid him tribute until 
812, when he renounced his claims to the 
districts e.xteneling to the Drave, under a 
l)cace with Byzantium. At the present 
day monuments dating from the period of 
Charles' sujiremacy over tJiese countries 
are to be found in the museum at Agram 
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The position of the Slav territories 
brought with it the consequence that 
Christianity was imjiosed ujion them from 
three sides : on the one hand from Aqui- 
Icia by Italian jiriests ; on the northern 
side from Salzburg by Germans ; and, 
finally, from Byzantium by Greek mission- 
aries. There were other isolated attemjits, 
but these may be neglect(!d. • 

The original dissemination of Christian 
doctrine is liere, as in other cases, wrapt 
in obscurity. Some missionaries came 
from tlu! Frankish kingdom. Thus Cohim- 
ban, according to the narrative of his 
biographer, Jonas, afti'i* his exiVilsion 
from Burgundy by King TJieoderic about 
()i(), is said to have conceived the ])Ian of 
])reaching tli(‘ (ios])el to the Slavs in Nori- 
cum. About bjo Bishop Amandus, of 
Utrecht, entering the kingdom of Samo, 
determined to win the martyr’s crown. 


H(' was followed about O50 by St. Em- 
iiK'ram with a jiriest, by name Vitalis, who 
was learned in the Slav language. 

More fruitful in result was the activitv of 
Bishop KujH'i t, of Worms, who founded a 
bisho])ric and monasti'ry in the Noric 


P . Juvavia, Salzburg. Hence- 
L Tr* k lorward the diocese of Salz- 
Viririlius undertook the conver- 

sion of the Aljiine Slavs, 
naturally under the jirotection of the 


Ba\’arian duki's. I^^s])ecially good servic'e 
was done by BishojiVirgilius, who occu])i('d 
the see ol Salzburg between 745 and 785. 
H(! s('iit out cajiable missionaries to 
Karaiitaiiia and built churches there. The 


})rinces of Karantania themselves saw tlie 
necessity for accei)ting tlie Christian faith; 
Chotimir invited Bishoj) Virgilius to liis 
court, though with no result. 

The mission was energetically su})})orted 
by Duke Tassilo II. (748-788) of Bavaria, 
the first duke to rule over Karantania. 


He cherished the idea of shaking off the 
Frankish yoke, and looked to Karantania 
lor supj)ort, which he thought could best 
be gained by the dissemination of Chris- 
tianity. He founded monasteries, or gave 
leave for such foundations under tlie ex- 


jiress obligation of continuing the missions. 
Such foundations were Innichen and 


Kremsmunster. After tlie subjugation of 
Tassilo by the Franks in 788, the work of 
conversion was completed under Bishop 
Arno. He received the necessary full 
jiowers from the emperor and Pope, and 
com])leted tlie organisation of the Church 
by appointing a local bishop, by name 
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Theodoric. Once again it was a Wendish 
prince, Ingo, who supported his efforts. 

The patriarch of Aqiiileia suddenly 
raised an objection to these proceedings, 
alleging that those districts belonged to 
his own diocese. It is true that we know 
nothing of any missionary energy dis- 
played by Aquileia in that quarter. Yet 
missions there must have been from 
Aquileia, for in 8io Charles the Great was 
able to secure a com])romise on terms 
which made the Drave a frontier line for 
the two claimants. Thus thenceforward the 
Slavs were divided between two dioceses. 

The whole position was altered in the 
course of the ninth century, when Byzan- 
tium took the work of conversion seriously 
in hand. The Slav nation had for a long 
time opposed the first C'hristian missions 
because these were siqiported by their 
ju'inces ; when, however, they observed 
that by the acceptance of Clirisiianily they 
had lost their freedom, they changed their 
ojiinion. Tf it were necessary to acce])t 
Christianity at all, it was better to take it 
from a quarter whence no danger of subjuga- 
tion threatened. This was only possilile 
_ ^ . by adherence to the (ireek 

.. Church. 1 he East Roman 
w-ik'Ip ^ Km])ire had in course' of time' 
with Kome fallenintoenmitywithRome. 

a dissension which extended to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. In the ninth century Byzantium 
had resolved to act decisively against the 
West. From that period her intluence' 
increased and extended in a wide stream 
over the Ikdkan Peninsula. The (ireek 
language, Ciieek writing and coinage, 
(ireek art and literature, (irec'k law and 
military science, were disseminated among 
the Slavonic tribes ; and of even gR'ater 
importance was the missionary activity of 
the East Roman Church. 

Of decisive imj)ortance for the fate of the 
Balkan Slavs and for the Slav nationality 
in general, indeed for J^astern Europe as 
a whole, was the moment when the 


patriarchal ('hair 'of Constanlinoiile w'as 
occupied by Photius, one of the greatest 
scholars that the Byzantine state ])ro- 
duced. Apart from the fact that he strov^c 
with all his might to further the revival 
of (ireek anticpiity and brought Byzantine 
culture to its zenith, his ecclesiastical 
policy was actuated by hostility to the 
Roman chair, and brought about the 
official division of the Byzantine Church 
from Rome. He won over many nations 
and vasts tracts of country for the Byzan- 


tine Church. During the imperial period, 
the Roman Empire had been divided into 
East and West only in respect of politics ; 
this division was now sui)(‘rseded by the 
ecclesiastical sejxiration. The whole of 
the P'ast, with its wide northern territories, 
occuj)ied by the Slavs henceforth recog- 
nisecl tlie predominance of the Byzantine 

The Byi.nti.e 

Church Succeeds I'/tinople in t]w. 

Where Rome Fails which now 

began. Ot the move- 
ments called forth in hhiro])e at that 
time and for centuries later by thi' 
action of Photius, we can form but a vagiit' 
idea in view of tlu' scantiiu'ss of our 
records. A rivalry of un])recedented 
nature betw-een the two wx)rlds broke out 
along the whoh' line, and tlui great and 
vital point at issue was tlu? qiu'stion, 
which of the churclu'S w'ould be suc(.:t\ssful 
in wmming over the yet unconverted Slavs. 

To the action of this great patriarch alone 
the J^yzantine ('hurcli owes the succi'ss 
which it achievt'd over the Romans in this 
struggle. In vain did Ronu' make the 
greatest ('fforts to maintain her position ; 
success was ])ossil)l(‘ for lu'r only when 
(jermaii arms were at her disposal. Iwen 
to-day the Slavs n'proacli the (iermans for 
attempting to sef'un' tlu'ir subjugation 
under the cloak ol tlu' ('hristian n?ligion. 
But the (ierman em])eror and ])rin('(.?s were 
only })ieces upon the great chesslx)ard, 
inovu'd by uirseen hands from Ronu*. At 
a later ])(‘riod the (ierman ])rinces marcluid 
eastward, not to convert, Imt to conquer. 

Almost at this time two Slav princi's 
sent ambassadois to Byzaiitiiini and askc'd 
that tlu* work of conversion might l)(?gin ; 
they weix' the Moravian Ratislav and the 
Bulgarian Boris. It is possible that tlu* 
prince of the Khazars had done the same 
two years earlier. Photius b(*gan tlu* work 
of ('onvi'ision with great prudence. Two 
brothers from Thessalonica, lcarn(!d in tlu* 


Slav language and ex])erienc(.*d in mission- 
ary work, were chosen to ])reach the (i()Sj)el 
to the Slavs. It was decided, 
rcac mg j^owever, definitely to S(‘parat(‘ 


the Gospel to 
the Slavs 


from Ronu* the nationalities 
won over to tlu? (ireek Church, 


and for this ])ur])ose Byzantium, inoppcjsi- 
tion to the Rcmian use, wliich all )wed the 
liturgy to be recited only in i.atiu, laid 
down the principle that each people? might 
conduct ])ublic worshi]) in its own language. 
Thus, outside 1h? three sacred languages, 
Hebiew, Greek, and Latin, the Slav was 
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H'Co^Miised as of equal importance, as had 
been at aii <‘arli(‘r period tlic Syrian, 
('opiif, aufi Armenian ton,qiu‘S. 

('onstantine and Melliodius, th(* two 
Slav a])Ost]es. went lortli t(; llieir desti- 
nation, Moravia, in 8f)]. Tliey invented a 
';])e( ial form of writing for the Slavs, tliat 
wliicli is nowada\'s known as (ilagolitic ; 
^ ^ they translated th(‘ sacred 

Apostle, who Slavonic 

oun e ■ avoaic Ihtis became 

L. ter store ,,ie Imm.lers of Slavonic 
literal mr. d'liev organised the Slav ('hurch, 
lound<‘d seliools. had churches built, and 
tra\a'll(‘d o\’er the whole* ('ountry. evi'iy- 
where ('aiiving th<* light of civilisation and 
ol the new religion. “ And lull ol delight 
were the Slavs wlii'ii the\’ lu'ard tlu* womlers 
of ( iod in t heii own laiiguag(‘,” says tlie old 
Sla\' legend concc'iiiing M(‘thodius. 

W'lien, short)\' allerwards, div'iiH* servi(a‘ 
was re('ited in the Slav language in th(‘ 
chun hes ol Moravia and Pannonia, tli(‘ 
(lt*rman cl(*rg\' were stricken with t(‘ar, as 
the\’ now saw that the ICast, the ii(‘ld of 
theii' lutuia* missionary a('ti\'ity, was lost 
to them. The\' expostulated fortliwith 
both to the (ierman em|)eror and to Rome, 
I'lilaiguig u|)on th(‘ dang('r whi('h might 
thn‘att‘ii both powiMS from this sid(‘. In 
order that their work might not In* c'h(*ck(‘d 
at its outset, lh(‘ (wo aj)ostles went tc Rom(‘ 
to (‘\j)laiu (heir position and to gain contir- 
mation for tlu'ir work. Tpon their return 
journev they enti'iH'd tin* Ikiimonian 
kingdom at bake* I’latten, wliere Ko/t*! 
was rul(‘r. 1 'lie two broliuMS were able 
to win ()V('r the j)iince to (lie (h)Sj)el so 
entirely that he bi'gan to read the Slav 
books and ordenal several N'ouths l(i do 
llu' same. W'hen (lu* aj)oslles ol the Slavs 
had won o\a‘r tlu' l\)j)e to (heir ( ausex and 
Metliodius was made ihshoj) of Mora\ ia, 
Kozel sent an embassy to Rome re(piesting 
that tlu' Po))e would also place liis ])rinci- 
j)ality uiuhu' th(‘ new bishop. The Pope 
thereupon raised M hliodius to tht‘ |)osition 
^ . of archbishop, with a seat 

the ChrisiUniiy -^y''n>nm, an<l umtal 

of Ihe SU», "V";. to 

the old diocese ol Syrinia. 

( roatia on llu‘ Sa\’e was also placed un ier 
tJiis Paiinonian archi)ishoj)ric. 'I'he Slav 
liturgy then extended with marvellous 
rajndity, and the })restige of the Bavarian 
clergy sank so low that their ai\a-])iiesl 
was forced to return to Salzburg in Syo. 

The l^ulgarian prince Boris hesitated fora 
long time between Rome and Byzantium; 
j()8o 


and it is doubtful whether his final 
dcM'ision in favour of Byzantium was not 
dictated by th(‘ ]jolitical object which had 
infiuencc'd Ratislav, the pros})ect of secur- 
ing his indep(‘nd(‘nce of (huniany. Apart 
from the advantage conferred by the Slav 
liturgy, his action was decided by the 
further fact that so many (ueek (diristians 
wen; contained among his ])eo)de that the 
a('ce|)tance of (ireek Christianity seemed 
inevitable*. Finally, lie may also have 
act(‘d in tlu* int(*r(‘sts of that Bulgarian 
])olicy which aimed at the coiupiest of 
C.onstantino})le. b'or tlu* conversion of the 
Bulgarians, the advice of both missionaries 
seems to have* bc'eii sought. At tlie kame 
time tlie Croatians accej)tt‘d tlu* Slav form 
ol ('hristiaiiitx'. It was now im])Ossible 
lor tlu* Serx'ian tribes to stand aloof. We 
do not, how(*\'er, know when they came 
over. Sonu; are said to have accepted 
Christianity as early as the s(;venth 
century und(*r tlu* Fin[>oror Herac'lius ; 
but it was not until a new band of scholars 
and pri(*sts (anu* into the country from 
Pannoiiia that the .Slav Church iiecanu’ 
capable* ol de\’eloj)nient. After the death 
of Methodius, in 885, the Slav ('hurch was 
„ . , , no longer able to maintain its 
position 111 Paimonia : Svato- 

1 crary succ(*ssor of Ratislav, 

;ir„vc out 11,0 disciples of 
Methodius and j)laced his ('ountry under 
the (ierman (‘hurch. I'he Slav clergy 
Irom Moravia found a hospitable n'ception 
in Bulguiria, and tlu*ir acti\aty ('r('at(*d the 
Bulgarian Slav lit(*ratur(‘. 'I'lie Bulgarian 
throne was then occupit'd by Symeon, the 
son of Boris (8();; b-7)^ who was able to 
turn tlu* knowk'dge and the ])owi*rs t)f tlu; 
new arri\’als to the best ataount. He lost 
no time in commar.ding Bulgarian transla- 
tions of tlu* (irei'k authors, eca lesiastical as 
well as secular. Tlius, for instance, the 
monk (iregor translated the chronicle of 
John Malala, and added to it the Old 
Testament history and a poem upon 
Alexander ; fragments only survive of the 
(iieek original, whereas the Bulgarian 
translation contains the whole work. 

The existence of a Slav lit(;ralure, the 
most important of that day in Europe 
after tlu* (iiieco- Roman, won over the 
whole of the Slav nationality to the By- 
zantine Church and facilitated its con- 
version. The remaining Balkan Slavs 
now gave in their adherence to Bulgarian 
literature, and Bulgaria became the middle- 
man of culture between Constantinople 
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and tlK' northern Slavs. The Balkan 
Slavs gave the watchword to the other 
members of their great nationality. The 
connection of the Slavs with (heek 
civilisation was secured by the fact that 
the above-mentioned Constantine, Bishop 
of Velica (or Bishoj) Clemens of Dre- 
novica), replaced the inconvenient Cilago- 
litic script by an ada])tation of (ireek 
writing made for the Slavs and aug- 
mented by the addition of several new 
signs representing sounds peculiar to the 
Slav language. This was th(‘ Cyrillic writing. 

A common literature, civilisation, and 
religion brought (in^eks and Slavs closer 
together, until tlu'v formed oiu' grouj) 
united by a common ci\ilisation and 
divided from tlu‘ \\'(‘st. This event was 
of derisive inihience u|)on th(‘ future ol 
tlu' whole Slav nationality. The southern 
Slavs in ])arlicnlar inherited all the ad- 
\'antag(‘s and all th(‘ defects of the (ireek 
chara('ter, nor was it politically aloiu' 
that thc'y shared tlu' fate of tlie Byzantiiu‘ 
hinj)ir(‘. TIk* sloth, the indifTeren('{‘, the 
stagnation, and tlu' other deh'cts which 
chaiactei'isi'd the (h('ek (.'hurc'h are con- 
secpieiilly n'lliated in tlic society and 
lailtuiX' of lh(‘ Sla\'s at ever\- turn, 'riie 
want ol oi'gani^ing [)ower and of discijdino 
which charactcriM's lli(‘ (h'eek ('hurch 
has [)i‘rmaiiently inlluencc'd the, ])oliti('al 


life of the Slavs. For the Slavs w('re 
devoid of any leading ]H)litical idea, and 
clung to the princi])k\s of the slowly decay- 
ing Byzantine Empire. Dixaded as they 
were into a number of triln's opposed to 
union, they were bound, sooner or later, 
to fall a prey to some ]K)W(a*lul ('oiiqueror. 

The only bond of union lx'tw('(m the 
Slav race's in the Balkan F.minsula was 
('hristianity and tlu' (ineco-Sla\' civilisa- 
tion. Tilt' Bulgarian kingdom advanced 
with rapid stride's, as it re)se to ]H)w<'r 
towarels the' gales e)f P)yzantium, until it 
enteivd u|)on a mighty struggle' with 
the hhri])ere)r Ie)hn Tzimisee's in e)7i 
and was finally coiujue'reel in ie)i(S by 
Basil II. ; nu'an while*, tJie l)isle)ry ol 
the* Croatian and Servian tribes conies 
but slowly into view fre)m the histe)rical 
backgrounel of the* north-west. I'he pa it 
playeel by the Serx’ian and Croatian 
Zujians is but w'lv small. h'e)r the' ])ur- 
pose of maintaining tlu'ir inde}>e'nd('n(’e 
they waveied be'lwee'ii Ihilg.iria anel By 
zaiitiiini, ranging tlie'inse'Ka's iieiw on emr 
side, now on the* other. Mau\’ Se-rxiaii 
and ('roatian priiicipalilie's we'iX' suhju- 
gate'd by the' Ihilgai iaiis. .Xlte'r (he* e'on- 
(juest e)f Ihllgaria tlie'V we'ie loree'd to join 
the* Bxzantiiie' kingdom, and te) se-eure 
tlu'inse'K-es againr.t aggression from this 
side they turned to Rome. 
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CROATIA AND ITS WARRIOR RACE 

THE WORLD-RENOWNED REPUBLIC OF RAGUSA 

'T^HEhistory of Croatia begins at an earlier Roman emperor, in order to seenre 

* date than that of Servia ; especially immunity from attacks upon their trade ; 

is this true of the coast land occupied by the Venetians also ])aid tribut(^ to the 

the Croatians, which was also known to Croatians for tlie same reason, down to 

the Italians as Slavonia. Tlie year 634 the end of the tenth century. According 

is the date generally given to tJic immi- to Constantine Porpliyrogennetos (about 

gration of the Croatians. They were , 950), the Croatians, under the 

subdued by the Franks, and after the dis- stroWrm Krjesmir and Miroslav, 

ruption of the Carolingian Em])ire they the successors of Timislav. were 

submitted to the Greek Emperor Basil I. able to jilace in the held 100,000 

about 877. About the year 900 they once infantry and ()0,ooo cavalry, and possessed 
again secured tlu‘ir indej)endence. Prince 180 sliips of war. Soon, howewer, Venici' 
Muntimir is said to have laid tlie founda- grew so strong tliat the j)ayment ol 
tion of tliis success. Among the Croatians tribute was refused by th(‘ Doge Peter II. 
of the coast land we find an inde])endent Orsello, and in the year 1000 lu‘ con- 
prince as early as tlie ninth century, by quered the Croatians and Narcaitanes and 
name Borna, who bears the title Dux assumed the title of Duke ot Dalmatia; 
Liburniie et Dalmatiie. The central ])oint this was the lirst occasion on which 
of this duchy lay in the North about Venice acquired possession of the Dal- 
Klis, Nona, Zara Veccliia, and Knin. matian coast. In ordi‘r to save their 
In the ninth century ('hristianity was throne the ('roatian ruling family fornu‘d 
introduced with the Slav liturgy and the an alliance with the commercial re})ubli(\ 

. Glagolitic scrijit, and in 879 a Kresimir, the legitimate heir to the throne. 
Introduction was founded at Nona married Hicela, the daughter of the Dogt‘, 
rM. • • duke Branimir. The and bore the title of King ol Croatia and 

Christianity script was forbidden Dalmatia from the year 1059. 

to the Roman clergy by the Synod of Spa- These t!vents aroused anxiety and 
latro in 924, but was afterwards allowed by enmity in the Hungarian court, which 
Innocent IV. in 1248, and is still in use found itself forestalled in its attenijits to 
in the churches in that district. 1111898 secure a footing on the Adriatic Sea and 
Pope Leo XI 1 1 , issued fr(\sh regulations to coiKiuer the coast of Dalmatia; the 
concerning the use of (dagolitic and of the Hungarians also recognised that the 
Slav liturgy in Dalmatia and the coast land. Venetian rejniblic had become a dangerous 
The Servian chieftain Michael did not rival. The house of Arpad succeeded in 
secure the title of king from Gregory negotiating a mariiage between die 
VH. until the eleventh century, whereas daughter of King (ieisa I. and the Croatian 
the Croatian chief Timi.slav was granted duke, Svoniinir, who at that time, I 07 bi 
that title, also by Rome, as early as 926. had been crowned king by the yiapid legate 
In other resj)ects the balance of ])ower of (Gregory VII., and had thus admitted 
between Croatia and Servia on the frontier ^ . his ]iosition as a vassal of the 

line was continually changing ; at one time . . . pa])al chair. In 1088, when 

Servian tribes were subjugated by the ^ Svoniinir died without children, 

Croatians, and at other times Croatian his widow is said to have called 

districts were conquered by the Serbs. in her brother Ladislaus. Hi‘ concpiered 

In the tenth century Croatia became the interior ot Croatia in 1091, but was 
a formidable power. The islands and unable to advance to the sea, because 
coast towns occupied by the Roman popu- Hungary was herself threatenefl at that 
lation paid yearly tribute to the Croatian time by the Cumanians. He eiitnisted 
princes with the consent of the East thii government of the coiKjuered district 
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to Ills nephew Almus. Croatia thus 
beeanie an a})panage of the Hungarian 
Empire, whose fate it lienceforward shared. 
Hungary was tlius necessarily forced into 
hostility with Venice, as it was committed 
to an a(ternj)t to conquer the Dalmatian 
coast, tlien in Veneti'an hands. From 
this time forward that ])art of Croatia 
lying next the sea — ^Dalmatia — 
a ma la Centuries the apple 

^ A discord l)etw(*en Hungary and 
o iscor ]f j^y;?antium sought 

to assia t her rights, she would have had 
to conijK)se the (piarrels of Hungary and 
Venict*. 

While the Servian state succeeded in 
maintaining its indejxaidence until Ij8q, 
the (ixei table, military, and highly gilted 
Croatian jx'opU^ had Ix'en mad(‘. tributary 
to thcar neighbours as early as the end of 
lli(^ elev'cnth century; wliih? Servia had 
IxM’ji able, (‘.'K.ily to enri<'li lu'Cself at the 
(\\|>ens(' of the divlining ])ower of Byzan- 
tium and Ihilgaiia, (hoatia had to dt'al 
with tlu^ rising static ol Hungary and with 
Vtuu('e, at that time the iirst (ommercial 
j)oW(‘r in luirope. Notwithstanding these 
difiereiK i^s, C roatia would jn'obably have 
emergt'd victoriously from the struggle, 
ha,d sh(^ not Ixhmi W(‘aki‘ned by inti'rna .1 
diss(*nsions. 'I'lie inteiior of Ooatia ns 
mained united to Hungary. Venice and 
Hungary striigglc'd for a long time and with 
\\'irying success to secure tht^ mastery ot 
the ('roatian sealx)ard whicdi was known 
as Dalmatia. In the fourteenth century 
the Bosnian king, Tvrtko, had secunal a 
tcMuporary su])r(’macy ov'er Dalmatia and 
assumed tlu^ title of “ Rex ('roatue et 
Dalmatiic.’^ l^N’eii after his death in ijc)! 
Bosnia retained Jier ludd of part of 
SoiitluMii Dalmatia, which thcMiceforward 


bore ilie name of I hTzi'govina. In the 
fomtc'cnth century other claimants tor 
the ]X)ss('ssion of Dalmatia a])])eared in 
th(‘ Angevin dynasty of Na})les, until 
King I.adislaus sold tlu* province of Zadar 


Venice 

Secures 

Dalmatia 


to \"(‘nice for ioo,()oo ducats, 
and thus decided the struggle for 
Dalmatia in favour of Venice ; 
after that ])eiiod many states 


voluntarily submitted to the Venetian 


rule, while Hungarian influence steadily 


(UX'reased. 


d'lic consequence was tliat these two 
related tribes entered u])on divergent 
care('rs. While tlic Serbs came under 


Byzantine influence and accej)ted the 
Greek Church and civilisation, Croatia, 
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united to the West, lived under 
wholly diff(n*ent conditions. The frontier 
between the Servian and C.roatian 
settlements is, thcrelore, the frontier 
between the East and West of Europe, 
between the Greek and the Roman 
worlds. 

Different courses of development were 
also followed by the two parts of Croatia. 
While the coast line, within the area of the 
Roman wx)rld, shared in Roman culture 
and economic development, the interior 
of Croatia remained part of Hungary, 
and steadily declined in consequence. 

In ixdigious matters also the two parts of 
the country w'cre divided when Ladislaus 
the Saint, of Hungary, founded a bishojude 
in Agram and made it subordinate to the 
archl)isho])ric of (iran, in 1095. In thci 
year 1153 Agram was raised to the dignity 
of an inde]:)endcnt bisho])ric. In the 
dioc(‘se of Agram the Slavonic ritual was 
gradually driven out by the Latin, though 
the Slavonic maintained its ground in 
Dalmatia, after Innocent IV. had recog- 
nised its equality with the Latin ritual 
in 1248. At the present day tlui Slav 
liturgy is allowed throughout the diocese 
^ of Zeng, while in the rest of 

^ (‘roatia only the einsthis and 

Country gosj)els may be read in the 

c^ountry tongue. In the Hungarian 

])orlion of Croatia adherents of tlie 
J^astcTu Church c(;rtainly maintained their 
existence, and even multijdied during the 
'I'lirkish |)eriod after Suleiman IL, owing 
to the influx of Bosnian and Servian 
lugitives ; at the ])res(‘nt day there an* in 
the country thirteen monasteries of the 
eastern (irc^ek Chuich. Notwithstanding 
this fact, Croatia has remained a distinctly 
Catholic country. 

Among the towns, the most imjxirtant, 
with the excejhion of the ancient Sissek, 
which elates from Roman times, was 
Kreutz, wlu*re the Hungarian king Kolo- 
man is said to liave concluded his j)act 
wath the Croatians in 1097, and where, at 
a later period, the Croatian national 
assembly was accustomed to meet. With 
these e.xccptions, town life devel()])cd 
comparatively late. For example, Varas- 
din secured nuinici])al jirivileges from 
Andr eas IL in 1209. Bela IV. was the first 
to promote town life by granting new privi- 
leges, a stc]) to which he was chiefly forced 
by the devastations of the Mongols in 1224. 
At the head of the Croatian government 
was a ban ; this dignitary was originally 




GENERAL VIEW OF THE ANCIENT CITY-STATE OF RAGUSA, IN DALMATIA 
This, one of the most picturesque towns on the Dalmatian coast, had a long: and remarkable history in the Middle Aj^es 
as an independent city-state under republican government. Its merchants held an extensive trade throughout the east. 


0(|ni valent to a viceroy, and has ndainecl 
his j)resti^a^ to oiir own days, notwithstand- 
ini( all the restrictions whic'h the office^ has 
nndergom*. In the course of time the ban 
was ap]x)intcd by the king, on the ])roposal 
of the (‘States, <nul was solemnly inducted 
into Agram by their deputies, accom- 
])anied by 1,000 riders, the “army of the 
i)anate.” Holding in his right liaiul the 
sceptre as the sign of his knightly pow(‘r. 
and in his lelt hand the 
standard as the sign of military 
power, h(^ took his oa,th to the 
estates in the ^Church of St. 

Mark, according to the lormnla 
dictated by the royal ])leni])o- 
timtiary. 1'he pow(n's of tli(‘ 
ban w(‘ri‘ great. He was able 
to call an assembly of the 
(^states on his own initiative, 
without ])revionsly securing 
the king’s consent. He pre- 
sided over the national as- 
sembly and signed its decrees. 

He was the supreme judge, from whos(^ 
decisions a])])eals might be made only to 
the king ; he was the commander-in-chief 
of the collective Croatian trooj)S, and in 
time of war led the army of the banate in 
])erson ; coins were even struck bearing 
his nan e. In view of these facts, Lewis 
the Great divided Croatia between several 
bans in 1359 5 ^his, however, was only 
a temporary expedient, introduced to 


j)rovide the strong frontier government 
re(iuired to meet the Turkish danger. 

The chief legislative body of Croat iii 
was from ancient tinu'S the national 
assembly, which, previous to the union 
with Hungary, was summoned by the 
king, and after that union by tlu^ ban. 
It was originally held in Dnlmatin, and 
after th(‘. transferc'iue of th(^ central power 
northwards in some one or oth(‘r of the 
(Toatian towns, siaii as Agram, 
Kreutz, Warasdin, ('akathurn, 
or Kraj)ina. The most ini- 
|)ortant powers of the Croatian 
assembly enabled it to deal 
with questions of h'gislation, 
taxation, the Kw’ving of troo])s, 
(he ('hoice of orii('ials, and 
administrative details. 'Hh* 
attemi)ts of L(!wis the Great 
to unite the hnancial adminis- 
tration of Croatia with that 
of Hungary rc'sulted in tlu^ 
revolt of Croatia after his 
death ; tluJ plan was consecjnently aban- 
doned by his soii-in law, King Sigismimd. 

Notwithstanding these ])rivil('ges, 
Croatia never ran a steady cours(; of 
develojmient. It was a front uu' land, and 
was involved, to its (kdrimeiit, in every 
war. Hence it recpiired another kind of 
su])ervisi()n than that which Hungary was 
able to ])rovide. Croatia, suffered mon^ 
particularly in the Turkish period, and it 
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tlien bccanio wholly obvious that Hungary 
was unequal to the task of administering 
the country. The land became utterly 
d(^solate, and the taxable wealth of Croatia 
steadily derlined. At a former })eriod the 
county of Kreutz contained some 12,000 
taxable houses, while in the sixteenth 
('.(iutury th(M‘e were hardly 3.000 to be 
^ , jound in th(; whole country. 

Turk, Oust VctK^lian ].rovincc 

«ne lans rom Dalmatia towns and dis- 
Dalmatia . • . , , - 

tncts enjoy(‘d a certain 

measure of s(^lf-gov(!rnment under voivodes, 
rectors, and jiriors. Corporate' lile in tln^ 
towns had flourisheal on the' Adriatic since; 
Roman times. Rr()Sj)erity imre'ased, and 
(ivilisation (onseeiuenlly attaiiu'd a high 
stage; eil deiveleipment. Heiwe'ver, the* 
Venedian snpreanae y e'ame* te> an eaid alter 
1522 ; the; dee isive; bleiw was stnie k in 
wile'll the; Ottemians se'ized the; 
^rc'ater ])art eif Dalmatia, while* Vt;nic(‘ 
was able te) maintain lie.r lieilel only of the; 
islands. Al that pe;rie)d 'J'urke*y was at 
the* he'ight eif h(;r ])ovve;r. Hungary herse'lf 
was e'e)ne|neretl, and in IVsth the; cre'seent 
wave;d al)e)\’e' the* cross afte*!* 1 54 1, dims 
beith jiarts eil ('reiatia shareel the* same* fate. 

Only eine; small munici|)alily on the 
extre*me; seaith eil the* Dalmaiian coast 
la ml was able to maintain a measure* e)f 
inelej)e‘nele*nce*. ddiis was the ce)mme‘rcial 
Slav re;piiblie‘ of Kagiisa. dhe* elistrie-t e)f 
the; mexlern Ragiisa ceiim iele's with that ol 
the; (iree*k e'ity-state* eif bqiidaureis. the last 
meiitiein eif which eiccurs in the lette'rs e)t 
(ire'ge)ry 1 . During the P>yzantine* })erie)d 
it lorme'el a ])ar( eil the* ddiema. eif Dalmatia. 
Afte'r the immigratiein eif the; Slavs, the* 
Romans, ae'eaiialing te) the; aceaiunt e)l 
C'einstantine VII. Pe)rphyre.)ge*nne'te)S, W(*re 
driven eiut of the town, anel feinndeel hared 
by upem an inaccessible rock a lU'w town, 
known in Latin as Ragusiiim, and in Slav 
as Dubreivnik. It was the se*at of the 
Byzantine; strate\ge)s, anel of the bisheip 
who was sube)relinate; te) the aredibislu)]) 
TK R k Spalatro. In the twelfth 
R * Kr^ century an iiulepenelent arch- 
bishopric was foumle'el hem;. 
* ddie “ (iens Rageisea ” bee^ame 
meire ami more inelepenele*nt, anel at the 
edeise of the eleventh century joined the 
Normans in fighting against Byzantium. 

At thche*ael of this city-state of Ragusa 
there apj)e\iied in the twelfth century “con- 
sule's’' and “comites,” although the district 
was ne)nnnally under the rule of the Byzan- 
tine “ Dux Dalmatiic et Dioclke.'* The 
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town was even forced to wage war agaiilst 
Venice, which would have been glad to 
occu])y Dalmatia and Ragusa. After the 
death of the Emi)eror Manuel in 1180, 
the general confusion of political affairs 
enabl(;d Stefan Nemanja of ,Servia to 
threaten the district ; the town then i)lacod 
itself nmler the ])rotection of the Norman 
kings of the d'wo vSicilies. After the 
con(piest of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1204 the Venetian fleet 
aj)j)eare2l befon; Ragusa, which was then 
forci;d to acquiesce in the supremacy of 
V(;nice. ddie ])eo])le of Ragusa were left 
in possession of their old city government, 
only Irom this timi; forward a Venetian 
“ comes " iTsid(;d in the towm. Under Vene- 
tian supremacy the relations of Ragusa and 
Servia b(;{'am(; particularly friendly ; and 
the nil(*rs of the latter country several 
times ])res(;nt(;d the rc])ul)]ic with impor- 
tant grants of land. After the death of 
Dusan, in tlie ])eriod of the war between 
the Magyars and Venetians for Dalmatia, 
Vd*ni(H‘ was forced, in 1358, to renounce 
h<*r claims to the whole district between 


puarnero and Albania ; and Ragusa came 


Great 
Trade of 
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nml('r Hungarian rule, until, 
in 1526, it w^as incorporated 
with ddirkey after the battle 
of Mohacs. The life of the 


town had long ago lost its national 
characteristics. Shut in between two 


Servian tribes, the Zachliimians and 
Nareiitanes, it was 0])(;n to such strong 
vSlav infhi(;nc(; tliat a.l the beginning of 
the eleventh c('ntury tlic Roman clement 
was wholly in the minority. 

'riiis Slav commercial re])nblic was known 
throughout the liast by reason of its exten- 
sive trade ; even the Arab geographer 
Kdrisi m(*ntions Ragusa. The series of 
commercial tr(;atics concluded by the 
town begins with an agreement with Pisa in 
iifK); tliis was followed by one with the 
Ban Kulin of Bosnia in ii8q, and by 
another with Bulgaria in 1230. Especially 
favourable were the ])rivileges granted 
by the rulers of Servia, in return for which 


the j)eo])le of I'^agusa ])aid a yearly 
tribute -a thousand purple cloths and 
fifty ells of scarlet cloth (;very year on the 
day of St. Demetrius. To Stefan Dusan 
they ])aid only live hundred i)urple cloths, 
and even this he renounced in favour of 


the monastery of Chilandar, on Mount 
Athos, a regulation which remained in force 
until Hie French put an end to the republic 
in 1808. Bosnia received five hundred 
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uurple cloth« and Hungary five hundred 
ducats. Almost tiic whole trade of the 
Balkan Peninsula was in the hands of the 
Ragusans, who outstripiiod even the 
Venetians and Genoese. Colonies from 
Ragusa w’ere to he found in many Servian 
and Bulgarian towns. The flag of Ragusa 
was to be seen on every sea, and in every 
important town of the Hast its factories 
and consulates were to be found. It 
was not until the period of Turkish 
sujiremacy that the commerce of Ragusa 
began to decay, notwithstanding the 
^x'arious charters in the Slav language 
which, it received from the sultans ; it was 
forced, however, to pay a tribute of 12,500 
ducats. 

The prosperity of this little state 
naturally caused a consideralde increase 
of culture in the fifteenth century. Mathe- 
matics .and astronomy, and, later on, 
liieiature, and especially Slav j)oetry, w-en^ 
luM'e brilliantly rejU'escuitiKl. Ragusa also 
e.xTcised a strong influence upon the 
culture of the other Slavs in the Balkan 
Ikminsula, and was known as the Slavonic 
AtlKUlS. 

During the Turkish ])eriod Hungarian 
Croatia suffered nc'aiiy the same fate as 
Servia ; i he ('ounf ry became^ desolate. When, 
howe‘an\ the ('roatians, inde]xuulently 
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of Hungary, raised the house of Hapsburg 
to the IhroiKi of (Toalia in 1527, tlu^ 
country became ol primary imj)ortance 
in Austrian polities ; Austrian rulers 
recognised its value as a bulwark against 
the Turks. 'I'lu^ w'lirlikc^ ('roatians soon 
became the most valuable' supjxnt of the 
cm])ire, not only against thci Ottomans, 
blit also against other powx^rful eiuunies 
in the; we'st of Ihiropec 

The fortification of the country biigan 
in the sixteentli (eiitury. 'Hie castles 
and cilad(‘ls ol the Croatian magnates 
W'ere transformed into fortn^sses, and 
other strongholds w^c.n^ also ])laced along 
the fronlie.r at im])()rlant ])oinls. Sucli 
of tlio j)o])ulati()n as still remained in 
tlie district wxu'c then ('ailed in for 
military service, and fugitives from th(^ 
neighbouring Turkish countries met with 
a h(.;arty reecjition in ('roatia. 

Thus by degrc'cs the; de'serted territory 
was re})()j)ulated. As, however, Ooatia was 
not herself equal to theses military burdens, 
and as, ii|)on the other liand, neighbouring 
countries gained all th(i advantage from 
the military occiqiation of the frontier, it 
was only reasonable that ('arniola, Styria, 
and Carinthia should contribute their 
share of the expense. Such was the 
beginning of the Croatian military frontier ; 
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at an naiiy period Lewis 1 . had created 
a “ capilanate ” in Zenj^, and Matthias 
('orviiiiis had settled fugitives uj)on the 
frontier. 

d'lu; Ai(L(luke (diaries ])erformed vahi- 
ahle S(a'vi((j in organising tlu* military 
frontier of Styria. He constructed the 
^ . great fortresses ot Karlstadt, in 

For..fy.„g Varasdin, in 15^5. 

. 'I'lie land on tlut far side; of tin; 

ron icrs P) Adriatic S(;a and 

the Slavonic Irontier to the Sav(‘ W(‘re thus 
iorliiital and divided into two gen(‘ralat<;s ; 
oiK* was tin; ('roatian, or Karlstadt, 
lronti<;r, th(' other the Slavonic', Windish, 
or Vairasdin ti-ontic'r. 'J'lie j)()int ('hielly 
k(‘j)l in \'iew in constriK't ing tli('S(‘ tortiii- 
cations was tlut dc'lence ol tlu; watca ways, 
eSp(M'i:illy the line's ol the Sav(“, I\utj)a. 
and I)iav(^, which had long been used b\ 
th(i 'I'urks. Although by lh(‘ ('roatian 
('oust it lit ion the; ban was the coinmandcM- 
in-chi(d ol all tlii^ troojes on loot in Croatia, 
y<‘t the mil it a ly oiganisat loii ol tht‘ trout ica* 
tcaided to make' that distrie t iimiK'diatc'lv 
ele'pe'iide'iit uj)e)n the'em|)ire ; both froiiHers 
we'ie' undeT the' aelminist rat ion ol the' 
('ouiK'il ol W’ar at ( ira/. 


Till' ('roatian I'siates e'e-itamly ije'e le 
lor the'y inx'.iriably re'gaided I lie 
Iront ii'r as an inli'gral j)art ot ('roatia ; the'v 
securi'd the' coiie'i'ssion that u|)on oi'casioii 
the authorities upon the Irontier would 
b(^ ordi'ii'il to ae't m I'oiie'e'i t With the ban. 

To begin w’ilh, the' hae'ign e'ommande'i's 
did not re'adily submit to thc'se' airange'- 
nieiits ; apart Irom the' epu'Stion of the 
ban, the' eslati's oi ('arniola and Styria 
also supported the iuele'pe*neK'nee' of the 
military trout ii'r, for the reason that 
till' Iront ii'r had already bi'i'ome a no- 
man’s land, and was letained onh' by 
gri'at sacrilie'es on tlii' part ol the monarch\’, 
\N'hile (h-oatia had lost lii'r right to it. 

Notwithstanding tlu' Croatian f'laims, 
the military front ie'r became a special 
crown lanel, and obtained rights 
of its e)wn Irom the time ol 
CroaHa **' iH'i'diiiaiiel III. In accordance 
with these rights the peasants 
wi're free, and sul)ject to the emj)eror 
alone. I'rom the age of I'ighteeii every 
frontier inhabitant was lialdo to military 
service, and was obliged to keeii iiimself 
leady to take u]^ arms for defence, fhe 
land was divided into districts or “ capi- 
tanati'S.” Evany ])ansh chose an overseer. 


All the parish's composing a capitanate’* 
chose tlieir common judge, who, like the 
parish ovi'rseer, was obliged to be 
con tinned in office by those under his 
command. As the (^rcek Church numbered 
most adhi.'rents among the population, it 
obtained ecpial rights with the Catholic 
Church. 

Till' (aoatian estates organised the 
country bi'twi'i'ii the Kulpa and Unna on 
similar princii)les, and as the ban was here 
('ommander-in-('hief, this frontier was 
known as the fronti'^r of the banate. In 
till' jK'ace of Karlovivz in ibpc), when the 
districts of (hoatia and Sla\a)nia, once 
oci'upied by thi' l urks, were given back, 
a third geiu'ralate was instituted in Kssek 
lor the ni'wly irei'd .Slavonia ; however, 
in 1745 three Slav^oiiic count it'S were 
separated and handed over to llii' cival 
admiTjiscration. 

The ind('})en(lence of the military pro- 
vini'c of ('roatia was a matii'r of great 
importance to tlu' Austrian ruli'rs, as hi'ri' 
Ihey had the ('utire poj)ulation lorining 
a standing army always ready for war. 
IIciici' the lvm|)eror (.'harles I\’. bi'gan a 
reorganisation of all thi' (h'oatiau 
mil-iiary frontiers. 'I'he gene- 
ralate \)f ICssek was divided 
into three ri'giinents, that of 
X’arasdm into two, that ol Karlstadt into 
lour, and the frontier of tbi' banate into 
two. In thi' eighteenth century military 
Iront iers were organised, after the manner 
ol the ('roatian, along the whole Tui kish 
frontier as far as 1'ransylvania, tlii' frontier 
of Szi'kl in I7()4, and that of Wallachia in 
I7()t). In times of jx'ace it was ni'cessary 
only to make |)rovision for oul])ost 
duty in the cardakes standing along the 
Turkish Irontier. Although foreign sol- 
diers were removed from the frontier on 
|)rinciple, yet tlu' official jiosts were for the 
most part occu))ied by foreigners, and the 
official language was entirely (n'linan. 
Ivv'ery frontier inhabitant was liable to 
military servace from the age of sewnteen 
to sixty. The po])ulation was secure in 
the [)ossession of their land ; and the 
military spirit of the Croatian frontier 
j)oj)ulation grew ev'cn stronger. Their 
privileges inspired them with a decided 
prejudice against the regime of the banate, 
under which the territorial lords lieavily 
oppressed tlieir subjects, and tlie estab- 
lished Church was the Roman (Aitholic. 
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SERVIAN ERA OF INDEPENDENCE 

SERVIA, MONTENEGRO, AND BOSNIA 
UNTIL THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 


A FTER the conquest of Bulgaria by 
Ryzaiitium and the occupation of 
Croatia by Hungary and Venice res])ec- 
tivcly, tlie vSiM'viaii race alone of all Slav 
peoples in the Balkan Peninsula retained 
any kind of independence, although they 
w('r(‘ by no means as yet a united slate. 
At all times and in all jilaces small nations 
have federated only when thrc^atened by 
some external dangc'r ; thus it was that th(^ 
Russian and Lithuanian states arose*, 
and such is the history of all the Western 
iMuopeaii states, and of Ser\'ia among 
them. Under tlu^ great I'sar Symeon 
Bulgaria so de\’asta.t(‘d the Servian dis- 
tri('ts that they had to be re-colonis(‘d by 
returning fugitives, and ])art of flu*. Servian 
tribes were forced to recognise Bulgarian 
su])n‘macv. 

In tlui t(‘nth ('ontury llui Zu])an 
('esla\' succeeded for the lirst lime 
in uniting several Servian tribes for a 
common struggles against tlui JLilgarians. 
After the destruction of the Bulgarian 
Empire by Basil II. Byzantine supremacy 
ov('r th(^ wholes .jn’iiinsula was established 
with a. vigour which had been unprece- 
dented since the time of Justinian L, 
and this slate of things continued, under 
the dynasty of the C'omneni, till the end 
ol the twelfth century. The boundh'ss 
ojipression of the go\'eriim(‘nt often, lupv- 
ever, caused revolts among the Serbs. 
The High Zu])an Michael aj)])lied tt) Rome 
for support, received theiici; tln^ title of 
^ bing, and maintained his 

e agyars ijiHependence of Bvzantiuni 
-n • lor some time. lIieheij)ol 

ot uosnia Hungarians was also not 

despised. A prominent figure about 1120 is 
Uros, or Bela Uros, the Zu])an of Rassa, 
whose family belonged to Zeta ; lie (mt(*r(‘d 
upon fri(‘ndly relations with tlu* Hungarians, 
married liis daughter to lL*la 1 1., and 
lielped tlie Magyars to secure jiossession 
of Bosnia. From the Rama, a tributary 
of the Xarenta on the south of Bosnia, 


the Aipads now took the titli* of “ Kine ot 
Rama.” 

Of even more imiioiiancc* for Servian 
history is the rule of the sou ot Uros, 
the famous Stefan 1. Xemanja, who was 
also born in Zeta, tlu^ cradle of liis raia*. 
Although the youngest of his lamily, he 
aimed at tlie ])riiici])alitv ol Rassa, and 
-r.. ^ , also at the gi'ueral siiiiri'inaev, 

. , . whuii h(^ was al)l(‘ to sec'uri* 

*/'*'*! vilh tlu* help of till* F)Vzantines. 
Ol ateian 1. baptised 

into tlu^ Western ('hiiiadi, lu*. iiiuli*rw(*nt 
a repi'tition of tlu*. t'eremony ata'ordiiig 
to tlu* ('ustoms of tlu* Ifasti'i’ii Church when 
]u‘ had arri\’(Ml iu Rassa, in onh'r to securi* 
the favour of the chu'gy and the peojile. 

In th(^\’(‘ar nb5 llit^ Fmpi'ior Maniu*! I. 
conlinn(*d his position as High Zupan 
and gave him a piei i*. of kind, iu return for 
which Xemanja, swoii*. ti(U‘litv to him. 
Ill tlui yi*ar iiyg Xi'inanja dclcatid his 
n*latioi)S and secured tlu^ olx'dieiua* ol 
the ndVai'tory' Znjiaiis. In this way he 
foiindi*d one. uniform heiedilary and 
ind(‘p<*iulent slati*. d'hat j)ro('i‘ss was lieri^ 
conqih'ted whicli was going on at tlu* sanu* 
time in Puilu'inia, Polaiul, and Russia. 
And in these states also laiuilics Ix-gan to 
rule according to the law of seniority - 
tliat is to say, tlu* eldest nu'inber ol llu; 
ruling family cxiarisi'd a suprianai'y ovt*i- 
the rest until tlu*. transition to lu'ndilary 
monarchy had been compU*t('d. Princ(‘s 
of the royal family who had hitherto 
i*njoyed i'(|ual rights now becaanc ol'licials 
of the royal powi'r. In Servia this changi* 
was completed at a much i*arlicr dati* than 
ill other Sla\' countrii's. 

Xemanja also took in hand the organisa- 
lion of the Servian Church. Converted 
to tlu* (ir(‘ek faith, lii* built monasterii's 
and chiindies. suppicsscd tlu* Roman 
faith, and cruelly j)erse(Miti‘d the widc'ly- 
spread Bulgarian s(!cl of tlu* Boguiniles, 
with the object of securing a unilorin 
religion throughout his own stati'. I he 
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Kiistorn ^liurdi thus became establisherl 
ill Servia, and the luistern form of worship 
became the national worsliip, so that 
reli^don and nationality formed an un- 
divid(;fl idea. At an earlier period the 
Servian churclK^s and* bishoprics had been 
subordinate to the Roman archbishopric 
oi Spaialro, and afterwards to that oi 

. Antivari ; now liastern bishop- 
Thc First 1 111 

„ IK'S and an arclibisliopric winc' 

founded for Servia alone*. The 

knifes voungest son, Rastka, 
was aj)pointed the hist ICastern an hbishop 
in ScM via at tlu* Synod of Nicica in 1221 — 
uikUt the name of Sava. Ih* dixided the 
land into twelve* bishopric's, and bestowed 
episcoj)al rank on none* but Servians. Zie a 
was made the* residence? ol the* Servian 
aichl)ishoj)s ; at a later period Sa\'a 
carii(‘(l thither the* re*mains e)l his iinjii'iial 
lathe i', Xe'inaiija, Irom Memnt Athe)s ; he*re*. 
te)o, Se'iA’ian kin.i^s were* in future* to be 
('rowiie*el, and this was re‘alis<‘d in the e'ase 
ol IVte*i 1 . e)n ()cte)l:e‘r e)th, ie)e)4. Sava 
alse) le)unel(*el me)naste*rie‘s in Se'i'X’ia. all 
unele*r the* “ rule* ” e)l Saint Ikisih whiedi he 
hael feuind in hiree* at Atheis. He* enjoyeel 
imme*ns(* j)re'sti;4e‘, anel was hif^hly he)ne)ure*d 
as the* liist natieinal saint e)l Se*rvia. 
In the* ye*a!' I2.’)5 the* inele*pe‘nele'iu'e* ed the* 
Se'ixian ( dmre h xvas re*e'e)^nise‘el by the 


( ire*e‘ks. 

ddiis e*ce le*siastie'al alliane'e* eliel not, 
hoxxe*x’»*r, pre*x’e’nt Ne'inanja trom attackinii; 
lixvantium xxdK*n the* adx'antaf^e* e)l his 
e)xvn state* was in epie*stie)n. I mme*eliatel\ 
atte'i the* de*ath e)f the* hanpe'ior Manue*l. in 
llSe), he* e'one|Ue*re*el, in alliane'e* xvitli 
the* llunn:irian kin^, He*la 111., theese* 
Se'ix'an elistrie'ts xxhiedi hael lalle*n unele*r 
Hy/antine* supre'inaey. He* then renexveel 
his trie’iielly re*lations with the* empe-ror, 
anel e'X'e'ii se*cure'd the* hanel ol the emperor’s 
nie*e'e', Iuiele)xia, le)r his own sein Ste'lan, an 
alliane'e* which bre)u^ht lei^itimacv anel 
spe'cial j)re’sti{;e* b) his house*. It se*ems 
that the ambitieius Xe*maiija he)j)e'el to 
B zaMium Byzantium within his 

Weakened d he circumstance's were 

such an attem})t. 
vSe'i via was the einlx’ indepeneleiit 
state in the Ihilkan IVninsula, while 
Byzantium was weakened by epiarrels about 
the* succession. Nemanja, however, did 
not leel himself sufficiently strong for the 
attempt. At that period the. Emperor 
Frederick I. Barbarossa came to Nisch 
on his crusade. The Servian prince 
appeared before him, and a chronicler 
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assures us that Nemanja was willing to 
accept his country from Barbarossa as a 
fief. The em|)eror, however, who did not 
wish to arouse the animosity of the Greeks, 
declined to entertain the proposal. 

In the year 1195 Nemanja, ap])arently 
with the object of securing the supremacy 
of his house, abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son Stefan, the second Nemanja, 
to whom Ik; had already given the Byzran- 
tine title of despot. His second son, Vuknn, 
received his hereditary district of Zeta. 
X(‘manja himself retired into the monas- 
tery of Stiidenitza, a foundation of his 
oxvn, und(*r the title of “ Symbon the 
.Monk ” ; aftt*rxvards he went to Mount 
Atlios, and died in 1200 at the monastery 
of ('Inlander, which was also of his founda- 
tion. A struggh*. for the succession burst 
out b(?tw(‘en his sons, Vhikan attempting 
to secure su])])ort in Hungary, and 
especially in Rome. Stefan also made 
apj)lj('ations to that quarter, and was 
crowiK'd l)y tlu*. ])aj>al legate in 1217 ; 
he assiiUKHl the title “ King of .Servia, 
J)iocl(*tia, 'rravimia, l)alma.iia, and 
( Ilium. " 'Phis stej), however, cost him his 
(*ntire poi)ularity in the country. The 
c • IT j Archbishop Sava had re- 
„ . peatedly interposed m the 

Supremacy th^ h> othc,-s ; 

Stefan now asked for further 
action of the; kind. Sava crowned him in 
1222 with a croxvn sent by the Byzantine 
Fmpire, at a great popular asseml)ly, at 
whi(di he ri'ad before him the articles of 
faith of the Eastern ('liurch. The Hun- 
garian king, Ehnerich, had ax'ailed himself of 
these (piarrels to bring Serxda und('r his 
siipri'inacy. In 1202 he occuj)i(;d Servia 
and assumed the title of “ Rex Rasci.x* ” ; 
but a struggh* with his brother Andreas 


forced him to leaxx Servia. Stefan main- 
tained his ])osition until his death, in 1224. 
Since that time no Servian ruler ventured 
to break away from the Eastern Church, 
although many entered into connection 
with Rome. 

Of the descendants of Nemanja, Milutin, 
otherwise named Stefan IV., or Uros II. 
(1275 or 1281 to 1320), began a career of 
ruthless concpiest ; he haM no hesitation 
in forwarding his ])lans by repeated 
marriages with Byzantine, Bulgarian, and 
Hungarian princesses, with a correspond- 
ing series of divorces. He cajMured Greek 
jiroviiices and maintained his j)ossession 
of them even after the death of the Emperor 
Michael VIII. Pahcologus in 1282. He 
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advanced as far as Athos. He obtained predominant position in the Balkan 
Bosnia Irorn Hungary without striking a Peninsula. 

blow, as the dowry of his first wife. He Stefan, the conqueror of Velbuzd, met 
also secured the favour ol the Pope, whom with a sad fate.' He had been formerly 

he was abl(‘ to keej) in hand with emjdy blinded by his father, Milutin, and now 

j)romises. As he had no legitimate male came to a terrible end. His Boyars 

iieirs, he conceived the idea of uniting his revolted under the leadership of Dusan 
einiiin* with the Byzantine, in which plan and strangled him, at the age of sixty, 
he was sup])orted by the though shortly before he had appointed 
Servia s Fame J?j|ipress Irene, his second his ungrateful son to the position of 
Throughout inoth(^r-indaw. Naturally younger king.” Thus on September 8th, 
Western Jjo and no oth(*r was to hav(^ Stefan Dusan ascended the throne 

been (;m])(a'()r, and h('r children were to at the age of nineteen. Of desperate 

succeed him. Undt^r him and under his son courage on the battlefield, Dusan also 

Stclan V. St(dan 1 V. if we Ix'gin the series ])ossessed all the qualities of a statesman, 
of St(‘lan kings in 1222- Uros III., who While Milutin confined his asjhrations to 
bore the nirknani(“ Decanski, Servia becam(? a union of the Byzantine and .Servian 
famous not only in the Balkan territories, kingdoms, Dusan dreamed of a larger 
but also throiigliont Wi‘st(an Iuiro|)(‘. Servia which should embrace all the 

Meanwhik', liowevt'r, Ihilgaria had re- Balkan territories. Turning to account the 
(overed from Ium* downfall at the. end of weakness of the Byzantine and Bulgarian 
th(‘ twc'lfth century, and was waging a Kni])ires he coiujuered Albania, Macedonia, 
succ('sslul war with Byzantium. Tlu“ssaly and Ei)irus between i tjb and 

|)owerliil SiM vian kingdom now stood in 1 340 and in 1345 ; even tlu^ (ireeks, weary 
tlu^ way of her further (k;v(‘loj)ment. A of civil war, are said to have invited his 
struggk‘ bcdweeii th(‘ two for sujn'emacy su})reinary. In 134(1 he assimual the title 
could only b(! a (piestion of tiiiu;. In tlu‘ of tsar and had the youthful Uros 

year 1323 th(‘ Bulgarian Boyars chost^ thi^ crown(‘d king, entrusting to him the 
Despot Michael of Widdin as their tsar ; ^ nith administration of Servia proper, 

with him begins the sujiremacy of the . , In his documents we meet 

Sismanides of Widdin, tile last dynasty o( “Stefan, Tsar 

'firnovo. The new tsai* bi'gan friendly and supnnne ruler of Servia 

relations with S(‘r\’ia, and marri(*d Anna, and (iret'ce, of Bulgaria and Albania.” 
the daughter of Milutin, with the* obj(‘(‘t His title of innjieror was also to the lame- 
of vigorously opposing th(' By/ant ini‘s and tit of the Servian Chundi, as the jirevious 
other eiunnic'S. Soon, howt'ver, the situa- (kqieiidencyMif the archbishojiric of S(‘rvia 
tion was changed. Michael divoixed Anna upon the Byzantine jiatriarch was not 
about 1325 and married the sister ol wholly compatibli' with the existence of a 
Andronicus III. of I^yzantium. Servian Empin'. Henci‘ in 134(1 Stefan 

It was only by^ the intervention of Dusan raised the S(‘rvian archbishop to 
the Servian bishoji and chronicka* Daniel the position ol jiatriarch, notwithstanding 
that war with Servia was avoidtxl on tliis (he prohibition of the Byzantine Church, 
occasion ; how(‘ver, in 13 ;o it broke In 1352 the Servian Church was definitely 
out. .Mi('hael brought about a great alliance sejiarated from the Byzantine patriarchate, 
betweim the Byzantines, lEilgarians, Kou- Hencid'orward twenty metro]xilitans and 
manians, 'I'artars and Bessarabians. The bishops were subordinate to the Servian 
•Servian king advanccal by forced marches jiatriarch. Servia was now at the zenith of 
against the allies, and suddenly lier jiower. As Dusan was related to the 
Plundcr^of them on June 28th at rulers of Bt'ssarabia and Bulgaria, he was 

un cr o army included able to form a confederation of these 

u garians (iermaii mercimaries in three kingdoms directed against Hungary 

armour; and Dusan, the son of Stefan, ami Byzantium. 

fought at tlie head of a chosen band. The The reign of Dusan was the golden age 
Bulgarians were routed and their camp of Servia, chiefly for the reason that he 
was jilimderetl. Stefan conten \\ himself ju'ovided the country with better adminis- 
with raising Stefan, the son of his sister (ration and a better judicial system, and 
Anna, who liad been divorced by Michael, did his best to advance the civilisation and 
to the jiosition of tsar, as Sisman IE, and prosperity of the jieople. The code — sakonik 
evacuated Bulgaria. Servia now held the or zakonik — which he left behind him, a 
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The battlefield of Kossovo, or the “ Field of the Blackbirds,” is one o unhappy memory to the Servian people, as 
twice in their history it was the scene of their defeat. Here Sultan Murad I. destroyed the Servian Empire when 
he inflicted, in 1389, a crushing defeat on King Lazar, who was killed on the battlefield. This famous fight decided 
not only the fate of Servia, but that of the races of the Balkan Peninsula. The above picture, by a Servian artist, 
commemorates the second defeat, in October, 1 148, when, on the same scene, Sultan Murad II. gained a great victory 
over John Hunyadi. The remnants of the Servian army and fugitives are seen retreating from the fatal field. 

TWO HfAMO^US EPISODES IN THE HISTORY OF SERVIA 
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legal monmncMit of the greatest importance, 
is a ])ermanent testimony to the fame of 
J)iisan. His conventions with Byzantium, 
Ragnsa, and V^enire proved that he also 
cared lor the* commercial ])rosperity of his 
'riie art of mining, which had been 
introduced iind'*r Nemanja, became so 
widely extend(?d under Dusan that there 
^ were five gold and five silver 
S.ef.« Dusan operation. T 1 h‘.SC 

k were worked chiefly by 

^ vSaxons, whom Prince Vladi- 

mir is said to have first brouglit into tlie 
country. Almost the only ])olitical mistake 
that can he* urged against Dusan is the 
lact that Ik; did not use his power to secure 
the possi'ssion of Bosnia, wliicli was in- 
hal)it(‘d by a jiurely Servian j)opulation. 
As th(‘ whole of Bosnia was never (uitirely 
unil(*d with St'i x'ia, a s[)irit of individualism 
ilourisliial in that country, whi('h r('sult(‘d, 
shortly altia Dusan’s death, in the founda- 
tion ol tlu' Bosnian kingdom under the 1-Jan 
'fvrtko. Busan’s main ol)j(‘ct was the con- 
(juest of Byzantium, and (diroif clers tell us 
of Ihirtetai ('ampaigns undcu takeii for this 
purjxrse. In IJ55, wlum he was marching 
against tlu' iinjx'rial city, Ik* suddenly du‘(l. 
Had his son Stefan Bros IV. inherited his 
father’s capa(dly tog(‘tlK*r with his empire 
he would liav(‘ l)(*en abU* to (onsolidate 
th(‘ grt'at S(‘rvian stati*. Bros, however, 
was a W(‘ak, benevoh'iit, and pious ruler, 
nic knamed by the' nation “ Nc'jaki "—that 
is to say, a man of no account. A rev'olt 
soon broke* out. I'.\\*n the first councillor 
of the* tsar, the* capabK* Vukasin, whom 
Dusan had jilae'eelat hisson’sside*,. stretched 
out his hand ior the c rown, and Bros was 
murdc*reel in With him became 

c'xtinc t the* main branedi ot the* Ne*manja 
dynasty, which had riile*el over Servia for 
iK'arly joo ye*ars. 

In the civil war which ill *11 ensued the 
Se*rvian nobility raise*d Bazar (hbljaiiovic, 
a brave* and truthful man, to the throne, 
'fhe new ruler, howeve'r, assume*d the 
^ ^ , siin[)le title of Knes or Prince. 

. * or s political situa- 

tion in the Ihdkans had iuuUt- 
Ewropc gone a great chinge. The 
jirovince's formerly conquered by Dusan 
liael revolted. vServia herself was too small 
and too undevelo[)ed to become the nucleus 
of a great empire, and at the same time 
the administration of the country was in 
many resjiects deficient. 

At this juncture a great danger threat- 
ened from abroad. l"or a long time the 


The Turks 


Europe 


Bulgarians and Serbs had been attacking 
the Byzantine Empire, hoping to aggran- 
dise themselves at her expense, without 
suspecting that they were attempting to 
sever the branch by which they themselves 
were supported. The Turks in Asia began 
their advance upon the Byzantine Empire, 
and no force could check them. In the 
fourteenth century their military fame was 
so firmly established that the Byzantine 
eiiijierors called in thc*ir assistance against 
the Bulgarians and Serbs. Soon, however, 
it became apparent that the most serious 
danger threatened all these jieoples from 
the side of the Ottomans. In the year 
ijbi Murad I. occupied Adrianople and 
made that city his capital ; Thracia 
became a Turkish ])rovince. The Byzan- 
tines were ])owerless to meet the danger. 
Immediately afterwards, in 1366, the Bul- 
garian Tsar, Sisman, became a Turkish 
vassal ; his sister Thamar (;nter(*d the 


harem of Murad. In tin* year 1371 the 
Servian usurper, Vukasin, marched against 
the Turks, but was defeated in the night 
ot Sei)teniber 25th and 2bth, and slain, 
together with his brother Johannes Bgl- 
jesa. The fatal held was known as Ssirb- 


Famous Fight 
That Settled 
Servia’s Fate 


siindighi — that is, the 
Servian death. Servia, how- 
ever, was not yet subdued. 
It was not until 1386 that 


Lazar was forced to become a Turkish 


vassal, and tin* Turkish danger then lay 
heavily upon all men’s minds. To save the 
honour of his nation, J.azar jirepared for 
battle, mad(‘ an alliance with Bulgaria, 
Albania, and Bosnia, and defeated the 


'furkish governor at Plocnik at the time 


when Murad was occupied in Asia. Murad, 
in anger, sj)ent a whole yt‘ar in {^reparation, 
both in Asia and luiro})e, and marched 
against Servia through Phili{)])0]xdis in 
I38(). On the feast-day of St. Vtdt (June 
15th) was lought the battle of Kossovo, or 
Ams(*l, the famous tight which decided not 
only the fate of Servia but that of the races 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and, indeed, of 
South-east Iuiro])e as a whole. The Servian 
army was supported by the Croatian Ban, 
Ivan Horv^at, by the Bosnians under their 
Voivode Vladko Hranic, by auxiliary troops 
of the Roumanian and Bulgarian tribes, 
and by Albanians. In the dawn the Emir 
Murad was murdered in his tent, according 
to Servian tradition, by Milos Obilic, who 
thus hoped to turn from himself the suspi- 
cion of treachery, and was cruelly murdered 
in consequence. The supreme command 
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was forthwith assumed by Bajazet I., the 
son of Murad. The Servians were utterly 
beaten ; Lazar himself was captured, and 
was beheaded with many others beside 
the corpse of Murad. Servia’s future as a 
nation was destroyed upon that day. 

Many songs and legends dejdore the 
battle of Kossovo. Tt was not the superior 
force of the Ottomans, so the story goes, 
that brought about that fearful overtlirow, 
but the treachery of a Servian leader, the 
godless Vuk Brankovic. In the Ottoman 
army was also fighting the Servian despot, 
or “ King’s Son,” Marko (the son of 
Vukasin) of Priljep — a man of giant 
strength. These facts were the causes of 
the bitter defeat, and the Serbs fought like 
heroes. Even at the present day these 
magniticent ejiics form one of the chief 
beauties both of Slav literature and of the 


literature of the world ; they have been 
admired c^ven by Orimin and (roeth(‘. The 
old, the blind, and tlu' beggar sing at the 
])resent day in the market-plact' and on 
the roads tlu^ story of the famous old h(Toi(' 
legt'uds, to the accompanim(‘nt of tlie g//.s 7 c, 
and receive rich rewards from the pt‘o])l(‘, 
who find ill th(‘se songs a n'compense and a 


The Lost 
Glory 
of Servia 


consolation for the loss of tlu'ir 
])ast glory. As llu‘ 1 'artars 
trampled u})on the necks of tlu^ 
Russians, so also did the Turks 


upon tlie South(,‘rn Slavs, For centuries tlu' 
Slav races have had to endure unspeakable 
barliarity at the; bauds of the Ottonmns. 
Their development was arn'sted, and they 
were forced to lag behind in the manii of 
civilisation, while at the same time they 
became a bulwark to the [leoples of W(‘stern 
Europe. For this reason it is unjust to 
taunt them with their half-civilised condi- 


tion ; yet the injustice lias been too oltcm 
committed. 


Bajazet, wlio was still occu})ied in Asia., 
])laced Stefan, the son of Lazar, as 
desj)ot on the Servian throru’. SI ('fan 
was forced to })ay .tribute and to join in 
the Turkish cam))aigns in j)crson at the 
head of his army ; at Angora, in 1402, 
Timur himself marv'cllcd at the bravery 
of the Serbs. The nation never lost 


the hui)e of recovering its old indepen- 
dence. Stefan turned to Hungary for 
support and became a Hungarian vassal, 
following the exam])le of other Danube 
states who looked to Hungary or to Poland 
for helj). Upon his death, in 1427, he 
was succeeded by George Brankovic, a 
son of that Brankovic to whose treachery 


the defeat of 1389 was ascribed. He 
made his residence in Semendria on th(‘ 
Danube. Meanwhile all the stat('s of 
the Balkans had been forced to bow 
beneath tjie Turkish yoke aftc'r suffering 
bloody defeats. Ihilgaria ft'll in 
Then Zartiim, Widdin, and Mohlavia ; 
in 1455 Byzantium itsc'lf was ('(uuiuered. 

_ Brankovic died on D(‘ceniber 
The Doom su(Teed('d 

« . by his fe(‘bl(^ son, Lazar, who 

^*^'^** died suddenly at the (‘lul of 

January, 1458. In 1439 Mohammed II. 
took over Servia as a Turkish proviiu e and 
divided it into pashaliks. Many of tlu' most 
distinguished families were (‘xti'rmina led, 
and two hundred thousand human Ix'ings 
were carried into slavery. 'Ihiis tlu* 
Servian state disappc'ared Irom tlu' maj) of 
Europe. As onc(‘ before, afti'r their immi- 
gration, so also now, the Serbs were ruk'd 
from ('(mstantinoj'Ie, and it was on tin? 
B(_)sphorus that tiu' fate of the Balkan terri- 
tories was decided, iiit^ wavi' of 'liirkish 
compiest contiiuK'd to spn'ad onward. 
Hungary and Poland wc'i'e now fon'c'd to 
take' up arms against it, until thc^ turn of 
Austria arrix’cd. 'ho these state's tht' 
Balkan ])('o])l('s without ('x(a'j)tion now 
turned for help. Apart from Dalmatia on 
tht' north, whitii was inhabited by 
Croatians, allt'rnatt'ly under Venc'tian and 
Hungarian suj)remacy, fht' diirks subju- 
gated the' whole' of the; Balkan Pe'uinsula, 
and ruthle'ssly oppressive was the'ir rule. 
As, however, th(;y were; concerne'd only 
to drain the; linaneial rt'source's of the' 
jM'oplt'S they e'onf|n('red, and trouble'd t lu'in- 
st'lves little about (|U(;stions ol re'ligion or 
nationality, it was j)ossil)l(; lor the; Balkan 
Slav.s to retain the'ir national eiiaraeie'r- 
istics until the hour ol the;ir lilx'iat ion. 

The former birthplace' ol the* Ne'manjids, 
Zetta, had a happier late', liiis me)uii- 
tainons distrie t, whieii took its name' from 
the rive'i' (i'ta or ('elina, one'e foiined 
])art of the; Roman ])rovinc(' of Dalmatia. 

, i'he Emj)eror Dioch'tian had 

f lornu'd a SjH'eial ])i()vinc(; ol 

Happier Southe'rii Dalmatia, 

with Dioclea as its cc'iitre', 

from which town the whole ))rovin('e 

be;cam(; known as Dioclitia en* Dioch'a. 
Howevt;r, in the period of the Slav Se'rhs 
it was known as Zeta, and was regarded 
as the original land and he;re(litary pro- 
perty of the; Neman j ids. St. Sava founded 
a bishopric and built the monastery ol 
St. Michael at Cat taro. Every successor 
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to tho Miront* first undertook the ad- 
ministration ot /eta. \\ Ikui, however, 
Dusaii made his son I ros king and en- 
trusted him with th(‘ administration 
of Ser\'ia ])i(jjH;r, another governor had 
to he found for /(da, and he was taken 
from the !ious(; of Ikds. After the (U;ath 
ot Diisan the hous(i ol the Halsies 
('onsecjuently ruled in /(da 
(i ;f)0-r42r) and l)(icanie in- 
MoMenegro stlugRlcs with tlu. 

oo I s ame tamily ol the 

('einojevi(' or jurasevie intla^ ri)l>(r /(da. 
At tlieouts(d ot the lilteiMith eenlury tli(‘ 
Veiwdiaiis hegan to lorm s(dtleinents 
li(M'e, until eventually this Shavian eoast 
land fell into lli(‘ hands ol V(aii((‘, nol- 
wit hsl.'inding i(‘|)(‘ate(l struggles on IIk; 
part ol .'^(.■rvia. d Jje lamily oi ( '(‘rnoj{‘vi(\ 
which had joined the sidi* ol Vamiee, now 
l)(‘eame supreme ahont 1455 ' Ivan 
('ernoj(‘\’i(' f)e('am (5 a \’assal of Wmic'e 

and iee(‘iv(‘(l a y(‘arly subsidy. Il(‘ 
iesid(‘d in /ahJjak and founded the 
monast(‘ry oi ('(‘tinje in 1478 or 1485. 
His son ( i(!orge r(‘sided in Rjeka and Ohod ; 
under him in Ohod tlu^ first e('elesiasti('al 
Slav hooks we.ix^ j)rinted hetwe<ai 14<).) 
and 14()5. It is at that tim(‘ (first in 
14 >,5) that this country takes tin' name ot 
('rnagoia or ^lont(‘negro. 
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It is 

not 

('orrt'ct 

to 

say 111 

at the- 'r 

inks 


lu'vei' rilled ox-er .Montenegro and that Hi' 
p(‘oj)Ie wi'i'e ahl(' to maintain tlu'ir ireedom 
l)y h('roi(' striiggh's ; the hu't is that the 
Ottoman supiemaey in this mountainous 
distri(t was never more than nominal, 
„ . „ , ( liiellv from the fact that 

From (he '''‘"•'g 

Servian Empire . g'" 

poor iniial)ilants. Hut 

Mont('negi() was suhjt'id to the Shand- 
shak ol Skodra, and was obliged to send a 
V(^arlv tribute tint lu'r, a fai't which we learn 


Iroin the Italian description ol Mariaim 
HoIi//a of the year 1311. At that time 
.Mont('n('gr() iiu'hided ten settlcmimts and 
8,027 men capahli' of hearing aiins. 


After the death of Dusan one province 
after another— first Thessaly and Kpirus, 
and then Macedonia and Albania — re- 
volted from the Servian Kmpire. Even 
Servian tribes, who had willingly or un- 
willingly gathered round the throne of the 
Xernanjids until 1355, now hdlowod tlu^ir 
individual desires. This is esj)ecially 
true of their relations, the Hosnians, w’hose 
country had never been entirely subject 
to Servia. In former times Hosnia, like 
Hungary and Ragusa, had been subject 
to th(^ Roman arclibishopric ol Spalatro ; 
lat(‘r, Bosnian rulers had c.\i)r('ssly declared 
themselvi's S(*rbs and descendaI^ts of tlu) 
Xernanjids. None thii less tlu^y w^ent 
their own w'ay. 1‘heir first ja'iiK'c, of ban, 
ol any n'pntation w^as Kulin (1180-1204). 
Xaturally Hungary and S(avia were rivals 
lor the possession of H>osnia, w’hic'h 
avaiUal itself of these circuinstances to 
maintain its inde}x*n(l('nce. It is only on 
oiu' (H'casion, however, that this litth' 


dislri(d s('cur(‘(l a greater reputation ; 
tiiis w'as wlu'n lavourablc j)()litical cir- 
. , cumstanci'S allowed the P>an 
osnia s 4'vi'tPo, who rt'garded hims(‘lf 
Independent of llio Nonuill- 

Developm^nt althonf;]. his family 

l)elong(!d to lh(‘ race of Koti’omanox ic, to 
S(‘cure th(‘ throne in 137!), sinc(' w 4 n(di dat(‘ 
l-Josnia has b('('n a kingdom. This s(4)ara- 
tion resulted in the fact that l-)(.)snia.n civi- 


lisation developed upon somew'hat dilTerent 
liiK's from Stnviaii— a fact a|)})arenl 
not only in tlu^ a<l()plion ol Roman 
ecclesiastical customs, but also in 


lit('rature and exan in xx-riting. Under 
King 'I'vrtko the doctrine of the Hogumik^s, 
transplant(‘d Irom Bulgaria, (‘xtemk'd so 
rapidly that it Ifccame the (established 
religion. d'hus Bosnia in this resp(;ct 
also ilisplay('d an individualism of ilsoxvn. 

The ilnal ('()ns(e(}uence was that und(er 
the 'rurkish su|)remacy tlie iu)bles, who 
xvere accustomed to religious indil’lerentism, 
xvent over in a body to Mohammedanism, 
in order to secure their class jadvileges. 
I'he possession of the Balkan Peninsula 
xvas secured to the Ottomans in 1453 in 
conse(]uenc(e of the (n’erthrow of Constan- 
tinople, but it xvas not until 1463 that 
Bosnia xx^as incorporated xvith the Turkish 
state ; manv citadels of the kind numerous 


in Bosnia held out even till 1526. 
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UNDER THE HEEL OF THE TURK 

THREE CENTURIES OF MISERY AND DESPAIR 

AND THE LIBERATION OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


T TNDKR the Turkish su})reinacy tlic 
^ peoples of the Balkan Peninsula 
entered uj)on a ])eriod of death and national 
sorrow'; only the vaguest recolh'ction of 
a bett(T past endured. Immediately after 
the conquest of a province the Ottoman 
administration was introduced, the country 
was dividecj, into provinces, or pa^haliks, 
and tliese into districts, or naJiias. 'Die 
head of a pashalik was a. i)asha or vizir 
entitled to an ensign of three horse-tails, 
while the head of a nahia was called the 
kadi. Tliere were ])ashaliks of Servia, 
Bosnia, Kh)uiiu‘lia. Sc'utari, Widdin, etc., 
and the distribution of (he ])ro\Mnces was 
often changetl. The duties of the Turkish 
officials \v(Te contiiKul to organising or 
maintaining military service, to levying 
lh(^ tax(‘S, and to some «administration of 


justice. 

Side by side with the Turkish officials 
the institution of the s])ahis was of great 
im])ortaiice. Ujion Ottoman jainciples the 
whole country was the property of the 
sultan ; he divided the con(|uered land 
among individuals, who received it either 
as hereditary pro|)erty (zian) or for life 
tenure {timir), and were under the obliga- 
tion of giving military servi('(^ in return ; 
these individuals were known as sjiahis, 
or horsemen. Thus, for example, the 
pashalik of Servia was divided among 
about qoo sjiahis, who were masters both 


of the soil and oh its. inhabitants. Many 
rK * #• Christian noble families became 

SS.T"«rn {ereditaTy spahis by accepting 
^ , Mohammedanism; about the 

os ems iiiiddle of the seventeenth 


century there were in Roumelia, not 
including Bosnia, 1,294 spahis, who had 
formerly been Christian Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Albanians, or Greeks. 

Side by side with the state administra- 
tion there also existed a kind of jirovincial 
administration, which was left in the hands 
of the ])eople. Every village was adniinis- 


2 B 


tered by its judges and overseer {scoski-knes 
and kmet), who settled the affairs of the 
village and explaimxl (he traditional 
princij)les of justice, though only to thosi? 
who had need of tlumi and submitted to 
their decisions. They had no ])ower to 
enforce cx(‘cution, and dissatisfu'd litigants 
a|)plit‘d to the 'I'urki.sh authorities. A dis- 
« ■ trict was also governcxl by the 

ys em o (uj)j)er kiK's), oi'igin- 

ally appointed by the sultan. 
Local administration went no 
furth(T than this. For tlu' most ])art the 
jieople sulimitted to the d(‘cisions of tluar 
own judges and rarely a])pealt!d to tlui 
Ottoman authorities ; at the same time 
the knesi‘s and ui)pia' kneses, acting as 
intermediary's betwivn tlu' ])0])ulace and 
the Turkisli authorities, jirotected th(‘ 
multitude. At a later jieriod, however, 
the ui)])cr knesi's be('am(^ lu'ix'ditary, and 
enjoyed such high prestigii that even the 
Turks were forci'd (0 niSjMX't them. 

Apart from this the Servian ('hurch 
remained indejiendcmt und(M' thi^ ])atriarch 
of I})ek. It should be ol)servi‘d that tin* 
higher clergy at that time were cliielly of 
Greek origin, and the ])atriarch of ('011- 
stantinoj)le liop(*d to bring the Slavs over 
to the (in'ek Cluirch by their means. In 
the seventeenth century the indejiendence 
of the Servian ])atriar('hate was abolislu'd, 
and th(i ('hunh was placed under tin; 
jmtriarchate of ('onstantino])le, as it liad 
liecir before 134b. In the year 176b (he 
patriarchate was abol’shed altogether, as 
also was th(i Bulgarian jiatriarchate of 
Odirida in 17(17; bishops were now sent 
out from Stamboul. Only the lower 
clergy remained jiurcly ruPional and shared 
the sufferings of the ])eoj)l(\ 

Such were the powers which determined 
the existence of the subjugated peojile. 
The life of the rayahs, as subjugated 
jieoples were called, was one without Jaw 
or rights, and in every resjiect miserable. 
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Particularly opprcssiv^e was the weight of 
taxation. First of all came the sultan's 
or the state tax. Next the male ])opula- 
tion were obliged to pay a poll tax of three 
piastres and two paras to the state chest for 
every i)erson between the age of seven and 
sixty; this was known as the haraj. Even 
the ])riests in monasteries were not exempt 
from this tax. Three times a 
Turkish officials ap- 
peared in the villages, pitched 
their tents, and levied the 
haraj. The better to control the tax, a 
register of boys and men was ke])t. Be- 
sides this, married men }>aid an undefined 
tax, known as ])ores, twice every year, on 
St. (ieorge’s Day and St. Demeter’s day, 
to cover the cost of administration. 

The kneses held a me(ding in the central 
town of the nahiaand estimated the yearly 
exi)enses of administration, which they 
then distributed among the individual in- 
habitants ; naturally the (estimate varied 
from year to year, J^csides this the im- 
perial exche(|uer collected taxes from the 
merchants for their sho])S and also from 
the tobacco j)lanters ; them there were 
customs duties, duties ii])on fishing, upon 
river traffic, etc. Besides the slate taxes 
the rayahs had also to satisfy their terri- 
torial masters, tlui s|)ahis. Every married 
man paid one ])iastre for j)oll tax, two 
piastn^s married tax, two ])iastres grazing 
tax (kotar) for tlu* use of pasturage, one 
piastre meal tax j)er lu^ad, two ])iastres 
kettle tax for every brandy still, from four 
to ten jxiras acorn tax for every herd of 
swine, and finally a tenth of a field or 
garden ]ir()duce ; they were also liable to 
forced labour. Even the secular clergy 
were oldiged to ]niy these taxi's. 

Naturally, IIkj po])ulation were also 
obliged to provide for the support of tlieir 
kneses, upper kneses and clergy. In 
Servia, for instance, a bishop extracted 
twelve j)iastres from every house, and on 
a journey through his diocese an additional 
live piastres as well as his 
I maintenance ; as tliey were 
obliged to buy tlieir office 
at Constant ino})le, they were 
forced to recoup themselves in this way. 
The priests received tithes of agricultural 
produce, and occasionally payments for 
church services. 

More oppressive even than these various 
taxes was the administration of justice. 
In every nahia a kadi was the judge, who 
was also assisted by a musselim, as the 
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executor of the judicial power. Above 
the kadi stood the chief judge, or mollah, 
of the whole province. All these officials 
supported themselves entirely u])on court 
fees and fines. As they were able to 
obtain office only by bribery, the manner 
in which they exercised their powers may 
easily be imagined. Turkish law knew 
no other jninishment than the monetary 
fine, except in the case of political mis- 
deeds ; even for murder the punishment 
was only the price of blood. Usually the 
officials pursued their own interests alone, 
and innocent peojile often suffered. The 
musselims were especially drcadtkl, as they 
continually came into contact with the 
]:)eople, were acquainted with their cir- 
cumstances, and consequently could easily 
satisfy their desiies or theii vengenance 
uj)on any object. Beyond all this, the 
evidence of a (diristian was not admitted 
by the courts, and the Ottoman adminis- 
tration of justice thus became a system of 
torture which could be escaped only by 
fliglit. 

A further torment for the Christian rayah 
was the presence of the regular Turkish 
^ ^ . foot soldiers, the Janissaries; 

e rec forces were originally in 

, . . possession of no landed pro- 

j)erty and only obtained ])ay. 
W'hen, however, they were sent out from 
Constantinople, distributed among the 
provinces, and secured the imperial power 
for themselves, they were anxious to b(s 
comc landowners, like the s))ahis, and 
seized with the strong hand all that 
pleased them. The ]^oor rayahs had no 
protection against their greed ; they 
ihight console themselves with the words 
of Virgil, “ Not for yourselves, ye birds, 
did ye build your nests ; not for yourselves, 
ye slice}), did ye wear your wool ; not for 
yourselves, ye bees, did ye gather honey ; 
not for yourselves, ye oxen, did ye draw 
the })lough.” 

Especially cruel was the levy of youths, 
which took place every five years, to supply 
men for the Janissaries, who then became 
Mohammedans. Towns only were able 
to secure immunity by the payment of 
large sums. 

Far more humiliating and intolerable 
was the treatment of the rayah at the 
hands of the Mohammedans. It was at 
this point that the differences between 
conquerors and conquered first became 
plainly obvious. It was a difference 
expressed in outward form. The clothing 
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of the rayahs was simple. They were 
not allowed to wear the kaftan or gold 
or silver embroidery on their clothes. 
They were not to inhabit beautiful houses 
or to keep good horses. They were for- 
bidden to weai swords. In the town the 
rayah might go only on foot. If a 
Christian appeared before Turks, he must 
hide his pistols ; if he met them on the 
road, he must alight from his horse, and 
stand before them if they sat. Apart 
from this the Turk might call any Christian 
from the street and force him to bring 
water, look after his horse, or perform any 
other duty. Christian women were handed 
over to Mohammedans without reserve if 
they found favour in their eyes ; at 
a marriage the bride was concealed in a 
cellar with her head veiled in cloths. 

The result was that the Christians 
fled into the inaccessible mountains and 
forests, and from there defended themsclvTS 
against their op])ressors. Their numbers 
steadily increased. In the Slav ])rovinces 
they were known as hayduks, and in 
Greece as kl(‘j)hts. They were robb(‘rs 
who also roldnal the Christians u])on 
^ . o('casion. But the s})irit of 

ofth*c ****^*^ freedom remained alive among 
tlunr numbers, and they were 
respected by the j)0])nlation 
as avengers of the people ancl cham- 
pions of freedom, were ])rotected from the 
pursuing Turks, and were celebrated in 
song as heroc^s. As tluj Christians w(U'e 
forbidd('n to l)car arms, the roblnu' 
Christians became the only ])eople able to 
defend themselves. 

In their misery the peojjle found con- 
solation in their kneses and upper kneses, 
in the sjxihis, who gtmerally treated them 
mildly, and particularly in the Church. 
It was the monks who were popular, 
rather than the secular clergy. Thv 
monasteries were at that time the cimtres 
of national life. They im joyed privileges 
from the state, and wcu'e l(.*ss dependent 
upon the Ottoman authorities. The monks 
alone were allowed to hear confessions 
and to celebrate the Communion. Tlu^y 
were the only educated class, and preserved 
the remnants of Slav literature. The 
people swarmed to the monasteries from 
the remotest districts, and on dedication 
festivals lively scenes took place. Mer- 
chants then sold their wares ; lambs and 
pigs were roasted ; and to the sound of 
the shepherd’s pipe or bagpipe the Servian 
youths danced their national dance, the 


kolo, which was also known in Bulgaria, 
and the old men sang songs of the national 
heroes. 

The Turkish danger and the menace of 
a common enemy formed a point of union 
which united the shattered fragments of 
the Servian-Croatian races, not only in 
political, but also in literary and civilised 
^ . life. The Croatians, at least, 

of possibility of satisfy- 

Revence feelings of revenge 

were forbidden even to wear arms, were 
obliged to endure their cruel fate in 
silent submission. At the jK'riod when 
Croatia began to surround ht'rself with 
frontier defences, and thereby became 
more capable of ivsistance, Turkey was 
at the height of her ])owi‘r, and the Servian 
race could see no gleam of hope for a better 
future. Hence many of them turned 
their backs upon tluur native* land and 
fled across the frontier to the more for- 
tunate ('ruatia, that they might be* able, 
at K'ast from that j)oint, to wage war 
against their opprc'ssors. 

However, in the seventeenth c(‘ntury, 
when the political develu[)ment of the 
Ottoman state had reached its fulness, it 
became manifest that its lundaim^ntal 
princij)les were suited only to militaiy and 
])olitical life, and not for sijcial life or the 
advancem(‘nt of culture, and that, in con- 
sequence, the Turk was unprogressive and 
wholly iiiconi]K‘teiit to rule over other 
nations. The Turkish state, was founded 
upon theocratic |uincij)les ; the Koran 
formed at oiict* its Bible and its legal code. 
If the subjugated peoj)l(‘S professed some 
other religion they I'ould never Ik* full 
citizens of the Ottoman Kmjhre, but 
would be forc(*d to remain in a position of 
subjection. Meanwhile, in Western Europe, 
civil law, as o|)posed to canon law, ])er- 
mitted members of oth(‘r communions to 
become full citizens, so that subject races 
could more easily maintain th(‘ir faith and 
become incor])orated. In Tur- 
k(ry this was impossible. The 
Mohammedan alone was in pos- 
session of rights : the Christian 
rayah had no rights ; his only guarantee 
for a better future was the downfall of the 
existing system. We can, then, well 
understand that the Christian populations 
were ever waiting for the moment when 
they would be able to shake off the o[)})r('S- 
sive yoke of Turkey. If the burden 
became intoler^b'e the nation ernigratxl 
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in a body. The strength of religious 
fanaticism among the Turks, both in past 
and pres(mt limes, may be judged from 
the fact that religion rules the whole social 
and political lih* and culture of Turkey 
even at the j)resent day. 

In point ol numbers the Slavs were 
su|)erior to the Turks. The empire 
swarmed with Mohammedans 

os ems origin, serving in the 

Q . . army as well as m the olncial 

*^****' bodies. According to the testi- 
mony of Paolo (jiovio in 1531 and other 
comjxdcnt authorities, almost the whole 
of the Janissary troops spoke Slav. 
Numerous Slavs rose to the position of 
vizir and grand vizir. Under Moham- 
med Sokolovic half the vizirs were Slavs 
in th(‘ sixteenth century. Several sultans 
were fully acquainted with the Slav 
language*, and sc^veral chancellors issued 
Slav documents in Cyrillic writing. The 
Turkish Km[)ire was, as is remarked 
by the Servian historian, on the road to 
b(‘coming a Mohammedan-Slav em])ire. 

'riu‘se facts, however, did not improve 
the life of the Christian rayahs. For 
almost three ci'iituries tlu'se races had 
groaned under the Turkish yoke. Help 
was to be ex[)ected only from without. 
The first gleam aiipeared between 1684 
and if)8(), wlu'u Austria, under Charles of 
Lorraine repeatedly defeated the Turkish 
armies and occujiied several provinces. 
At tliat lime tlu* court of Vienna conceived 
a gr(‘at plan of playing off the Balkan 
j)e()ples against llie Porte, and entered 
into relations with the jiatriarch of Ipek, 
Arsen Cernojevic, and with (ieorge Hranko- 
vic, who professed to descend from the old 
Sia\'ian royal family. Hrankovic wont 
to Russia with his brother in 1688 to 
collect money for the building of the 
Servian metro|K)litan church and to secure 
Russia’s help for the war against the 
Porte ; at the court of Vienna he was 
made viscount and then count. The 
'Tk w Austrian commander-in-chief, 
Ludwig Wilhelm, Margrave of 

, .. .. Bailen, issued an appeal to the 

L,ber.t.o« 

Herzegovina, to join him in war against 
the Turks. 

The Eastern Slavs had already given 
their favour to Austria, when the Vienna 
court seized the person of George Bran- 
ko\uc, who had already appointed him- 
self Despot of Illyria, Servia, Syrmia, 
Moesia, and Bosnia, and imprisoned 
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him first in Vienna, then in Eger, where 
he died in 1711. This action natu- 
rally disturbed the relations between 
Servia and Austria. However, the war 
of liberation was continued. Among the 
Eastern Slavs there was an old legend 
that some day they would be freed from 
the Turkish yoke by a hero who would 
come riding upon a camel, accompanied 
with foreign animals. Utilising this 
legend, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, the 
general of the Margrave of Baden, aj)- 
j)eared among the Servian nations with 
camels, asses and })arrots, and called them 
to arms. In ibqo the Emperor Leopold 1. 
again proclaimed that he would guarantee 
religious and political freedom “ to all 
the Slav peoples of the whole of Albania, 
Servia, Illyria, Mysia, Bulgaiia, Silistria, 
Macedonia, and Rascia,” and again 
called them to arms against the Turks. 

In the sanut year 36,000 Servian 
and Albanian tarnilies migrated from 
Servia under the leadership of the j)atri- 
arch Arsen Cernojevic. From Belgrade 
they sent the bishoj) of jano])ol, jesaias 
Diakovic, to the court of Vienna as the 
„ ... ])lenij)otentiary of the “Com- 

ToAUhWar‘'"’I>‘‘''<f tl'‘“ ‘IPSire;! 

guarantees for the whole people 
and for the three Brankovics in a sj)ecial 
charter of liberties. C(a*noj(wuc received 
a guarantee of his jwsition of metro- 
|)olitan “ for the whole of (iieece, Rascia. 
Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Bosnia, [anoj)ol, 
Herzegovina, and over all the Serbs in 
Hungary and Croatia.” 

The Serbs then jiassed over the Save 
and settled chiefly in Slavonia, Syr- 
mia, and in some towns of Hungary ; 
Karlstadt was chosen as the seat of 
the Servian patriarch. The ])rivileges 
of these immigrants were often enough 
disputed by the Hungarian muni('ipal, 
ecclesiastical, and juditical authorities, 
but were invariably confirmed by the 
imjxu'ial court, which took the Serbs 
under its })rotection. Suin'eme successes 
against the Turks were secured when 
Prince Eugene of Savoy took the l(‘ad 
of the Austrian troops in July, 1697. 
The great victory of Zenta was the first 
indication of the fall of Turkish supremacy 
in Europe ; henceforward the little state 
of Montenegi'o fought successfully against 
the Ottomans. 

However, the first decisive effort was 
the Russo-Turkish war. Western Europe 
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litid lon^ stiiv^on to induce Russia to talke lf(incefor\vard the Southern Slavs 
part in Rie struggle. PvAvv the (ireat bas(;d tk^ir hojX'.s rather u])()n their 
was the tirst to take action in 1711, with compatriots and co-religionists in Russia, 
that caini)aign which rouscal great hoj)es than ui)on Austria. How(;ver, ihv, cam- 
among the Balkan Slavs. At that date paign of 1711 was a failure ; and it 
tlie first Russian ambassador, Colonel was not until many years afterwards 
Miloradovic, a Herzegovinian by birth, that Russia undertook a second advance, 
ol Neretva, brought to Cetinje a letter under Catharine 11 . In 1774 Russia 
horn Peter the (ireiit, calling upon the secured a protectorate over the Danube 
Montenegrins to take up arms ; he jirincipalities and over all tla^ ('hristians 
met with an enthusiastic reception, of the (ireek Church. (\atharin(‘ again 

Theieu|)on Danilo Petrovic Njegos, the turiKHl her attention to the warlike? state 
metio])olitan and ruler of Montenegro of Montenegro and stmt (hjiK^ial (it'orge 
(1697-1735), made a journey to Russia in Dolgoruki to ('etinje in iy()i ) ; and from 

1715, and received rich presents and 1788 to 1791 the Russian lieutenant- 

promises of future support. colonel ('ount Ivelic and the Austrian 
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major Vukasovic were working in Monte- 
negro with similar objects. 

In the sev('ntcenth century, when it 
l)ecamc more obvious that the Turk was 
not invincible, and when enthusiasm had 
boon roused by the hope of liberation, 
the Southern Slavs I ecame more con- 
vinced than before of a relationshij) nearer 
than that of late an<l ]mlitical alliance ; 
the feeling of blood relationship grew 
strong in them, and they began to call 
themselves brothers and members ol a 
Slav race. The feeling of mutual connec- 
tion extended not merely to the Southern 
Slavs, but spread over th(i whole Slav world. 
They apj^caled to their Russian kinsmen for 
help, and authors wrote enthusiastically of 
a great Slav family. Austria gave some 
stimulus to the m{)vement by rej)eatedly 
summoning all the Jkilkan Slavs to 
common action against the Turks. 

In the; history of the Austiian Slav of 
that period there gradually arisc^s from 
the background the outline of a new 
southern Slav Km])ir(^ which was intended 
to embrace all the Southern Slav races. A 
name was invented for it, that of Illyria. 
The name was chosen to secun! connection 
with j)ast history, lllyricum had formerly 
be(m a Roman j^rovince, including Mace- 
donia. and (iHuxH!, with Crete, I);irdania, 
and Dacia ; in 47b it was assigned to the 
Hast Roman Kmpire. At that moment the 
phrase “ the Illyrian nation meant 
nothing more than the ])eoj)les professing 
the faith of the Grei'k Church, and as 


most of the Serbs were memlxjrs of this, 
they also entitled themselves the “ Raizes, 
or Illyrian nation.” Now the name of 
Illyria was extended to include the Croat ians 
and Slavonians. It was sj^ecialh^ used in 
this sense by the Roman Church, which 
had not forgotten the old diocese of 
Illyria, and used the term to dcuiote the 
Slavs in the west of the Balkan Peninsula. 
From this ecclesiastical use the connotation 
of the name was extended. In Hungary, 
where fugitive Serbs made common cause 
with the Croatians, the Illyrian question 
was a constant subject of discussion. 

Maria Theresa prote('t(*d the Crbatians 
and Serbs from the aggressions of the 
Magyars, and created for the special 
protection of the Serbs a new adminis- 
trative organ, the ” Illyrian Delegacy,” 
in 1746. The court of \"ienna also 
regarded the Hungarian Serbs as a 
valuable counterpoise to the Magyars. 
Under the Eminn'or Le()])old 11 . the 
Illyrian national congress was hold in 
Temesvar in 1790 : demands wen^ here 
issued for the separation of the Servian 
jiation in tlu; banat and in the bacska, 
(voi(wodina), for an Illyrian chancery, 
for the parliamentary equality of the 
ScTvian bisho])s with the ecclesiastical 
princes of Herzegovina, and for a governor, 
who was to be one of the enquTor’s sons. 
How the conception of Illyria first re- 
ceived official extension in the age of 
Nap()hK)n bcilongs to another ])(‘rio(l and 
a later volume. \T.\dimik Milkowicz 
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THE STORY OF THE GIPSIES 

HABITS & CUSTOMS OF A WANDERING PEOPLE 

IT remains to give some account of one ninth century by such Byzantine writers 
^ more peo[)le, which, coming from the as Theophaiies. Another derivation is 
East, has never found rest for tlie sole of its from “ tsjengi " ; that is, musicians, 
foot, l)ut has dispersed itself over Europe, dancers, etc. A third connects it with 
and has even crossed the ocean, and yet the Cangar tribe in the Punjab. It is, 
has retained its distinctive racial character, however, certain that the (ierrnans re- 
Eor more than 500 years the Gipsy people ceived the from the Czechs, who 

have traversed ]£ast and Central Euro])e, took it from the Magyars ; the lattcu* 
wandering restlessly from place to place, got it from the Roumanians, who again 
In general they live at the present day borrowed it from the Bulgarians. The 
P among nations which have long name “ Zigeuner ” became general only 

w* j** been definitely settled and in Eastern Europe and Italy (zingari) ; 

. ^ become organised, themselves other names were used by the West 

in urope their peculiar Europeans. The Modern Greek Tuphtes, 

nomadic manners and customs under in- the S[)anish and Portugiu^se Gitano, 
dividual tribal chiefs. Even at the date the Flemish Egyj)ten^er, the English gi})sy, 
of their first appearance in Europe are all forms of the title Egyptian. On 
the gi})sies were able to give no adequate their arrival in Central E\irope the gipsies 
account of their origin or of their first announced themselves to be Egy])tians, 
home. The names which they aj)ply to whence their name “ pharao nepe ” 
themselves are not without importance (Pharaoh’s people), still in use among the 
from an historical and ethnographical Magyars. In the Low-German speaking 
])oint of view. They call themselves by countries the gipsies were originally known 
the old Indian name of an unclean caste as Suyginer, Zigoner, or even “ Hun- 
“rom ’’—man, “ romni”~ woman. Another garians,” and afterwards as “ Tatern ” or 
self-bestowed title is “ kalo ” (black), the Tartars; in France they were called 
opposite term to which, “parno "(white), is Bohemiens, as they came 

applied to all non-gipsies. Finally, the * from Bohemia with letters 

gipsies also style themselves “ manusch " Bohemian King protection from King 
(peo])le), while foreigners are known as * Sigismund of Hungary and 

" gadsio ’’ (strangers). Upon rare oc- Bohemia. Since the time of the appear- 
oasions, and generally only in the course ance of the gipsies in Europe, the flood 
of public debate, they address one another of theories respecting their origin and 
as “ sinte ’’ (comrades). descent has mounted high. After the in- 

More numerous are the names applied teresting linguistic essay of Andrew Boorde 
to the gi])sies by the peoples with whom in 1542, one of the earliest dissertations 
they came in contact. The German word “ de Cingaris ’’ is to be found in the work 
" Zigeuner ’’ is probably derived from the of the Netheiiand Hellenist Bonaventura 
Phrygian-Lycaonian sect of the ‘‘ Athin- Vulcanius, ‘‘ De literis et lingua Getarum " 
ganoi," mentioned at the outset of the (Leyden, 1542) ; Job Ludolf also paid some 
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attention to their vocabulary in the com- In the little town of Fiirstenau was a 
mentary to his “ Ethiopian History gravestone, erected on the vigil of St. 

published in 1691. The majority of Sebastian (19th January), 1445, to the 
scholars agree that the name of the sect deceased “ noble lord Sir Panuel, duke of 
of the Athinganer, the untouched, or those Egypt Minor and lord of the stag’s horn 
of another faith, has been transferred to in that country.” The coat of arms upon 
the gipsies (cingani). Others looked for the stone displayed a golden eagle 
their origin in Zeugitana, or Carthage, ^ . crowned, and above the tilting 

province formed under Diocletian and helmet a crown with a stag. 

Constantine. Others, again, identified Monuments ■^^^^dher monument with a fan- 
them with the Zygians, Canaanites, tastic coat of arms existed in 

Saracens, Amorjtes and Jews, or regarded the neighbourhood of Backnang in Wiirt- 
them as the descendants of Chus, the emberg dated 1453, to the ” nol>le count 
son of Cham ((ienesis x. 6). Peter of Kleinschild.” 

The Hungarian chronicler Pray made There is no doubt that the gipsies had 
a nearer guess at the truth in C(msidering leaders, and that those who live in tents 
their first home to have been the former have leaders at the present day ; these 
Seljuk kingdom of Rum (Iconium), as the leaders have a dstinctive sign, such as an 



AN ENCAMPMENT OF THE FIRST GIPSIES IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

.in cnuMving by Janjui's l!allul in lO'M. in the Drcvlmi i'.ibiiift df !■ n^'ravini^s. 


gipsies call themselves Rom. On their 
first aj)})earance many assumed that they 
were pilgrims from Egypt, who were 
performing a seven years’ penitential 
pilgrimage, in expiation of the refusal of 
their ancestors to receive the infant Christ 


in Egypt when fie was fleeing from Herod 


Legends 
of Nomndic 
Tribes 


with his ])arcnts. These and 
similar legends are related at 
the present day by wandering 
gipsy tribes in Hungary and 


in the Balkan territories. Here we have 


an explanation of the tenacious adherence 
to the belief in their Egyptian origin. 
The gipsy leaders also contributed to the 
spread of this belief ; after 1400 they 
styled themselves “kings,” “dukes,” or 
“ counts of Egypt Minor,” and appeared 
as rulers of distinction in every district. 


eml)roidor(‘d ckiak, cloth, or goiilet. The 
several tribes of the nomadic g'])sies are 
also social units in so far as they are under 
the government of one voivode. In practice 
they are nowhere tolerated in large hordes, 
and have coiisecpiently broken uj) into 
smaller indejiendent communities or 
societies (“ mahlija,” from “ mahlo ” = 
friend), under individual chieftains, the 
“ .schaibidso.” In imj)ortant cases these 
leaders apj)eal to the decision of the voivode, 
who may be spending his time with one or 
another tribe. The schaibidso is elected 
by the tribe, and the voivode confirms his 
aj)j)ointment by eating bread and salt with 
him in public ; he tlien commands the 
mahlija in question to regard the schaibidso 
as his plenijx)tentiary. Among the nomadic 
gipsies the position of voivode is hereditary 

:ho5 
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at the pref.ent day ; if a minor should 
inherit, the position is occupied until his 
majority by one of his nearest relations. 
The installation of a voivode is a very 
simple ceremony. The voivode recites a 
form of oath, and is lifted up by his 
tribesmen while the women throw crab- 
apple seeds upon him, to keep away evil 
spirits. The voivode among 

f th the nomadic gipsies at the 

' Gipsy Tonga. PrescTit day occupies a ]><.si- 
tion which is merely honour- 
able ; formerly (;v(‘ry mahlija paid him a 
3^early tribute proportioned to the position 
and th(‘ number of its members. 

Various investigators have been misled 
by confusing the “ Romany ” tongue with 
the “ thieves’ Latin ” of one country or 
another. It was, luiwever, long suspc'cted, 
and has now been dehnitely proved, that 
the hom(‘ of the gi])sy language and 
therefore of the gipsies -is in the north- 
W('st of India. It belongs to the same 
grouj) as th(‘ Dardu languages spokani in 
Katiristan, Dardistan, Kashmir, and Little 
Tibet. 

I'he science of comparative philology 
has clearly proved the gipsies to be a 
branch of the Hindu nationality ; it has 
also shown us l)y what nnite the gipsies 
left India, and in what countries their 
migrations have been interrupted for a 
longer or shorter ])eriod. Tlu‘ caus(‘s 
which drove the gipsi(’s to migration, and 
the (late at which their wanderings Ix^gan, 
are shrouded for ever in obscurity. It is, 
however, tolerably certain that more than 
one migration took jilace. l\)ssibly we 
have here the explanation of the fact that 
in many countries where they are now 
naturalised they arc divided into two or 
more castes. Individual advances or dis- 
ruptions may have taken place at an early 
date, while the first great movement or 
m(nTments did not begin befon^ the 
Christian era. Tlie Persian and Armenian 
elements in the Kuro])can dialects clearly 
- - show that the gi})sies must have 
with*^*'** f^rst through 

4k A u Armenia and Persia, and hav^c 
remained a considerable time m 
those countries. They entered Persia 
under the Sassanid dynasty, and were 
given the marshy districts on the Lower 
Euphrates as a settlement. They readily 
made common cause with the Arab con- 
querors ; but after the death of the 
Caliph Mamuii in 833 they left their 
settlements, and disturbed the country by 
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their plundering raids, until Ojeif ibn 
Ambassa was obliged to bring them to 
reason by force of arms. 

The Armenian “ Bosha ” — that is, 
vagabonds — the gipsies of the Armenian 
faith (the Mohammedan gipsies of Asia 
Minor are known as “ Chingenc," or 
“ Chinghianc who are chiefly to be 
found at Bujbat in the vilayet of Sivas, 
when not engaged in their favourite occu- 
})ation of wandering, speak a language 
which possesses an unusually sparser voca- 
bulary about 600 words in all ; no songs 
- but undoubtedly belongs to the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family of languages ; 
their chief occupation is sieve-making. 
Neither in Turkish nor in Russian Armenia, 
whither part of them have migrated since 
1828, do they bring their disputes before 
the state tribunals, but before the council 
of lh(‘ir elders, presided over by the Altho- 
])akal (expressly confirmed in office by the 
l^irte ; formerly calKnl Jamadar) ; in 
Russian Armenia he is associat(‘cl with 
an Ustadar or sc'cular caste-chieftain. 


From Armenia members of the gipsy 
nationality may have migrated to Tsh^ath 
Africa thnnigh Syria,, and thence, though 
^ . not beiore the nineteenth cen- 

Tax^tKe*** centre and north- 

ct sies South America, where, 

following the convenient water- 
way's, they infest one republic and town 
after another ; thus they visit (hiayaquil 
in luuiador every two or three yi^ars. 
Another and stronger division entered 
Euro])e through Phrygia and Lycaonia 
and across the Hellespont, (ireece is to 
be regarded as the first Euroiiean home of 
all the gipsies who are dispersed through- 
out Europe, including the Sjianish. There, 
is tolerable evidence for the ]n'esence of 
gipsies in Byzantium at the outset of the 
ninth century ; and in Crete in the year 
1322 we hear of them from the Franciscan 
Simon Simeonis. 


About T3()8 the Venetian governor of 
Nauplion, Ottaviano Burno, confirmed the 
jnivih^ges granted by his predecessors to 
John, chieftain of the Acingani. The 
Venetians allowed the gi^isies to settle in 
the Pcloponnesc on payment of certain 
dues. Many ruins still known as Typht(7cas- 
tron — that is, Eg3q:)tian or gipsy fortress — 
remain as evidence of their occupation. 
German travellers in the second half of the 


fifteenth century report the presence of 
these “ Egyptian ” sattlers. In Corfu 
“ Vageniti were to be found before 




THE BREAKING UP OF A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT 

I'niiii tl)C by Sir jobn (lilbcrl, l>y prnnisMon <>f thf ( orpor >lion i>f M ini ln-sP 


134(1; about 1370-1373 Ihoiv was a made by the last ol his iirodccc'ssors, I.ayko 

fully organised gijisy colony, tiie ineinliers (Vlad I.), to the monasti'ry of St. Maria in 

of which are mentioned as being in the Tisniana (Wallachia Minor) and to that of 

service of tlie barons, Tlu’odoros Kavasilas. St. Antonins, “ na Vodici ” and otluM S. 

Nicola di Donato of Alta villa, and Bernard Wluai Wallachia afterwards became tribu- 

de Saint-Mauricc. About 138(1 a “ feudum tary to the Turks, the gijisies may have 

Acinganorurn ” was founded from this begun to migrate in large numbers to 

colony, first conlerred iijion the I^aron Transylvania and Hungary. I fence' they 

(danuli di Abitabulo, then in 1540 upon spread over the whole of luirojie. It was 

the scholar Antonio Kparco, who carried not until 1820-1830 that Alexander (ihika 

on a correspondence with Melanchthon ; relaxed the serfdom of the gipsies in 

in 1563 it passed into the hands of the Wallachia, which was finally abolishc'd on 

Count Theodoro Trivoli. March 3rd, 185(1. 

In the first half of the fourteenth c'en- In the yc'ar 1417 the first gipsic's 
tury those migrations in the Balkan Pen- appc*ared in tlu' ffansa towns on the 

insula took place in the course of which North Sea and the Baltic. Tlic'y produced 

the Albanians occupied Attica and the commendatory letters from the hhnpc'ror 

Pcloponnese, while numerous Armenian Sigismund, and repeatcal the story of their 

families settled in Moldavia and many Egyptian origdn and their seven years' 

Roumanians migrated to the slopes of ]>enitential jiilgrimage, and thus gained 

Mount Pindus ; at that moment a large the support both of (diiirch ami Slate as 

number of the gipsies began to advance well as that of jirivate individuals. In 

into Wallachia. They must have been 1418 wc find them also in Switzerland, 

settled in the country by 1370 for in 1387 However, this friendly reception was soon 
the Hospodar Mircea the Old confirmed a followed by persecution, in acc::ordance 
donation of forty Zalassi, or tent, gipsies with the somewhat barbarous spirit of the 
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age. It was not so much the actual mis- 
deeds or the annoying i)resence of the 
strangers as their unusual customs that 
attracted the attention of the authorities. 
It was also to the prejudice of this miser- 
able and harmk'ss rac(^ that they came 
from districts more or less in possession of 
the Turks. I'hey were regarded as the 
- o • advance guard or as the 

, sj)ics of the hereditary 
of Christiftnity s' c ^ ^ >> 

_ . (‘iiemies of Christendom. 

nemies the recess of 1479 

th(i Cerman imjK'rial diet j^roclaimed, 
“ with regard to those who are called 
gipsi(^s and constantly traverse' the land, 
S(‘eing that we hav(‘ evidence to show 
that th(‘ said gij)sies are the' sj)ies and 
s('outs of the (‘many of Christianity, W(^ 
command that th(‘y are not to he suffeird 
to enter or to settle in the. ('ountry, and 
(‘V(‘ry authority shall take' due' meaisure'S 
to j)rev'ent such settlement and at the 
next assc'inbly shall bring forward such 
further me'asures as may sc'e'ni advisable'.” 
In the' following year the diet of Freiburg 
declared the' gipsie'S outlaws - that is to 
say, the' murderer of a gipsy went 
unjnmislu'd. 

llowever, the gipsies were steadily rein- 
fore’ed by ne'W arriv'als from Hungary, 
and the'si' me'asures proehie'e'd little effect. 
In any case, it was found necessary to 
renew the'in in the re'cess of the' diets of 
1500, 1544, 1548, and 1577. On Septe'inbe'r 
2e)th, 1701, tile khnpere)!' Leojiold declare*d 
that on fhe re’appe'arance of the gipsies 
” the most drastic measures woulel be take'ii 
against them.” A weirthy counterpart to 
tiiis decree is fhe re'gulation eif the Count 
of Reuss, jiublishe'd em July ijth, 1711, 
and made more stringent on Dece^mber 
iJth, 171J, and May ()th, 1722, to the 
effe'ct that ” all gipsie'S feuiiid in the 
territory of Re'uss were te) lie shot deiwn 
on thv' spe)(.” 

livery conceivable crime was laid to the 
charge of the gijisies ; among other 
ae'cusations it was said that 
they exhimu'd dead bodies 
to satisfy their craving for 
human flesh. In conseejuenee 
of a c'hargc of this nature, forty-five 
gipsies were unjustly exe^cute'd in 1782 in 
the county of ilont in Xortli-west Hun- 
gary. The accusation is based upon a 
misunderstanding of tlu'ir funeral customs, 
in which the strongest characteristic of 
gipsy religious sentiment, the feeling of 
fear, is vigorously emphasised. In a 
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U nju st 

Gipsy 

Executions 


lonely corner of the village churchyard or 
at the edge of some secluded wood the 
corjise is interred, and the spot is marked 
with a curious post, shaped like a wedge, 
the upper end of which is hardly visible 
above the surface of the ground, while 
the lower end almost touches the head of 
the corpse. 

This custom is connected with an 
older use, now disajipearing, in accordance 
with which the re'lative's took away the 
he'ad of the corpse after a certain time, 
buried it elsewhere and drove the post 
de'cj) into the earth in its place -solely 
for the jiurpose of hastening the process 
of putre'faction. Only after complete 
putredaedion of the body, according to 
gipsy belief, can the soul enter the 
” kingdom of the dead where it then 
livens a life analogous te.) that of earth. 
(ii})sie's may have been surprised in the 
j)erformance of this custom, and have 
i)een consequently accused of eating the 
corpse. 


The Last 
of the 

Gipsy “ Kings 


By degrees the gi])sies advanced from 
(iermany ove'r the ne'ighbouring ])arts of 
East and Nortlu'rn luirope. They entered 
Poland and Lithuania in 
the reign of Vladislav 11 . 
M Jagellon. In 1501 King 
Ak'xaneler I. granted a 
charter to Vasil, the ” woyt cyganski.” 
The diet of 1557 ordered the expulsion of 
the strangers, and this decree was rejx'ated 
ill I5()5, 1578, and 1O18. The gijisies, 
however, found life in this country very 
tolerable. They were' governe'd by a leader 
of their own, whose ])osition was confirmed 
by the King of Poland and by Prince 
Radziwill in Lithuania. The last of these 
gipsy “ kings ” was Jan Marcinkiewie'z, 
who died about I7()0, and was recognised 
as. ” king ” in 1778 by Karol Stanislaw 
Radziwill. In 1791 they were given 
settlements in Poland. 

At the outset of the sixteenth century 
the gi])sies entered P^'inland and also the 
north of Russia. Catharine 11 . put an 
end to their nomadic existence by 
settling them on the crown lands, with a 
guaranteed immunity from taxation for 
four years. Many of them are living in 
Bessarabia, at Bjelgorod, and in the 
neighbourhood of Taganrog ; but these 
.South Russian gipsies generally came into 
the country through Roiimania, and not 
by the circuitous r^iute through Poland. 
They met with far worse treatment in 
Sweden ; the first mention of them in that 
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country bclon/^s to 1572. In 16O2 they 
were banislied by a royal decree which 
ordered tin* (‘xecution of any gij^sy who 
returned. A Moravian decree of 1599 
couched in similar terms. Christian III. 
of Denmark, wlaae tlie strangers Iiad been 
known since 1420, issued a decree ordering 
them to leave tin; country within three 
^ . months. After Frederick IF. 

in England '(1 .Til tod this ..id.T III 

and Scotland "-‘S 

freed from tli(f intruders. 

More fortunate was the* iah* of those* 
S(’alti.‘ied bodies who rt'aclnxl JCngland 
about 1430 and Scotland abrait 14<)2 ; in 
Sj)il<‘ ol their |>i os<‘j ijdion by Henry V’lII. 
in I5 ;i, and the decrees of his daughters 
Mary and I^Ii/alM‘th, their nnml)ers in- 
< ieas(‘d ('oiisidi'i ablv. I hey were* subj(‘Ct 
to a “ king ” lioni tin* f.ee lamily ; tlu* last 
of tliese. King |oSe))h I.ee, died ill l8(S4. 
In 1.S27 a society was lormed in luigland 
to iin|)io\’e the. position ol the gi|)sies. 

In most of lilt* Koman('(‘ ('ountri(‘S the 
gipsies met with an nnfiiendly n'ception 
so soon as tlu'V arrived. In 1422 tlu‘V 
enteied l(al\‘ (l>ologna), but abaiuhuied 
the ('ountrv in a lew veais. as tlu* cK'igy 
oppost'd (hem b( 4 h in word and d»‘ed. 

I he band which appealed in h'rance in 1447 
was all<»wed onlv live \<‘ais ol |)ea('e. 
\\ lu’ii tlu^ gi()sics j>Innder(‘d the littk^ 
town ol La ( lieppi; in tlu* north-east of 
( haloiis-snr-Marne, they wiat* driven out 
by the peasants. In si altiaed bodies (lu*y 
Iravelk'd about tlui country until 1504. 

I ho lirst d(‘cr(*i‘ ot banishment was tiu‘n 
issiU'd against them, and was repeated with 
greater stringiMiey in 'Hieir exter- 

mination by liii* and sword was dtareed 
by the Parliament ol Orleans in i^tio, and 
was actually (Miried out by Louis XIll. 
and Louis \l\\ 

Only a small |)ropoiti()ii of the. gi[>sies 
wen* abk* to iind refuge among the 
Hasipies, who had been visited by 
indivulual gipsies as early as 1338. Hut 
Spain's of December bth, 

Favourable hi that 

Reception were taken [irisoners, 

with few exce[)tions, by the 
order of the prefect of the Basses Pyrenees 
and shipped to Africa. In Spain a band 
ol gipsii's appeared near BarcekvM in 1447, 
and met with a favourable reception. They 
suffered little or no harm from the decree 
of banishment issued by Ferdinand tlie 
Catholic in 1499 and re[)cated in 1539, 1586, 
1O19, or from the prohibition of Philip IV. 
dtio 


in 1633, extended in 1661 and 1663, against 
their use of their own language and their 
nomadic habits. Greater, from another 
point of view, was the influence of the 
regulations of Charles III., of September 
19th, 1783. To those gipsies who renounced 
the use of their “ gerigonza ” (gipsy 
languagi*), w'aiidcring habits, and dress, 
this decree granted toleration ; it threw 
open all offices to them, and allowed them 
tf) practise any trade, thereby furthering 
the process of denationalisation. In 
Sruithern Spain they continue a highly 
satisfactory existence at the prese\it day. 

Hungary and Transylvania formed the 
siroiui resting-j)lacc, and in a sense the 
new home of the gipsies in Europe. They 
must have reached these countries shortly 
after 1400, for as early as 1416 gipsies 
from Hungary are found in Moravia, 
Bolumiia, and Silesia, and in the rest of 
(iermaiiy in 1417. Those who wandered 
to (iennanv brought letters of commenda- 
tion from the Pfungarian Palatine Nicholas 
(Lira to (.'onstaiice, where the Emperor 
Sigismuiid was staying at that time ; he 
was thus induced to grant them the charter 
Hungarian P'™sly, menUonccl - its 
Concessions ;-yyeiu-.j IS confirmed by a 
to Ihe Gipsies Hungarian Count 

Ihiirzo of the year 1616. The 
gi[>sii‘s who W(‘re left in Hungary and 
Iransylvania enjoyed certain privileges, 
like tlie Roumanians and Jews who pos- 
sessed no land, as “ serfs of the king,” in 
so far as their settlement upon private 
j)ropi*rty was conditional upon the royal 
(ousi'iit. As armourers they also enjoyed 
the. s[)eeial lavoiir of the ecclesiastical and 
secular authorities. Thus, on September 
^ 47 h, Ring Matthias allowed the 
town of Hennannstadt to employ the 
gipsies upon necessary works ; and on 
April 8th, 1487, he ordered the voivode to 
leave undisturbed those gipsies who had 
been conceded to the peoiile of Hermann- 
stadt. 

Ill 140 > Vladislav II. granted a 
charter to the voivode Thomas Polgar, 
whereby he and his people were to be left 
unmolested, as they were then preparing 
munitioiis of war for Sigismund, Bishop of 
Fiinfkirchen, As in Poland, the dignity 
of gipsy king had been conferred upon 
nobles before 1731 » so also in Transylvania 
and Hungary the ruler chose the chief 
voivode of the gipsies from the ranks of the 
nobility. In Transylvania the position 
was usually occupied by one nobleman, 
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and at times by two. In Hungary, on the 
other hand, there were always four chief 
voivodes, whose seats were Raab, Leva, 
Szatmar, and Kaschau. The gipsies were 
under their jurisdiction, and were obliged 
to pay a poll-tax of one florin a year. 
Under Peter Vallou, who was made 
chief voivode of Transylvania by Prince 
George Rakoczy, and even allowed to 
take the oath, the position was abolished 
by law. 

From the date of their first appearance 
in the Theiss and Carpathian districts, 
the gipsies were especially famous as 
musicians. In this capacity they found 
employment at the courts of the princes 
and magnates ; in 1525 they were even 
“ installed ” at the national assembly of 
Hat van as musicians. Their yearning, 
heartrending melodies, composed, as it 
were, of passionate sighs, arc played with 
incomparable purity, certainty and feel- 
ing. Soon this romantic people acquired 
a privileged position among the Hun- 
garians ; noble and citizen, peasant and 
student, alike delighted in the sound of a 
gipsy violin. These poetic nomads remain 
one of the most interesting features both 


The Nomads 
as Poets and 
Musicians 


of the Hungarian plains and 
of the Transylvanian forests. 
The fame of such gipsy 
musicians as Barna, Berkes, 


Bihari, Patikasus, Racz, Salamon, or of 


the female violinist Zinka Panna, soon 


extended far beyond the frontiers. 

Here, also in Transylvania and Hungary, 
are to be found the truest lyric poets 
among the gipsies, men living in joyful 
seclusion from the world, or considering 
the world only in the light of their own 
experience. The existence of a ballad 
poetry among the gipsies had long been 
denied, without due consideration of the 
fact that a people of such high musical 
talent could not fail to possess a store of 
ballads. 


It is difficult' to imagine anything 
more perfect than these’ lyrics, which are 
to be found among thi wandering gipsies 
of Hungary and the Balkan territories 
by those who will take the pains to search. 
The authorship of these songs is unknown ; 
they come forth from the people, and 
remain a national possession. One poetess 
only has left 250 gipsy poems in writing, the 
Servian wandering gipsy, Gima Ranjicic, 
who died* in 1891. Beauty and educa- 
tion were the curse of her life. A reader 


of her poems published in a German trans- 


lation can reconstruct a life of suffering, of 
desperate struggle, and unfulfilled hope. 
Beyond this, the intellectual achievements 
of the gipsies are few. Whether the 
Madonna painter Antonio de Solari, 
known as II Zingaro (about 1382-1455), is 
to be accounted a gipsy is a matter of 
doubt. The gipsy women earn a fair 
« . amount of money by the practice 

FoHune- incantations, fortune-telling. 
Tell ins fkc like, and enjoy 

* a reputation among the villagers 
as leeches and magicians. In the belief 
of this outcast peo])le there are women, 
and sometimes men, in possession of 
supernatural powers, either inherited or 
acquired. Most of the female magicians 
(chohalji ; also known as “ good women/' 
latche romni) have been trained by their 
mothers from early childhood, and have 
inherited the necessary prestige. They 
play a considerable ])art in all the family 
festivals of the wandering gipsies. 

In other countries these restless strangers 
have been forced to settle down ; but 
most of the gipsies in Hungary, in the 
Balkans (the Mohammedan Zapori), and 
in America continue their nomadic 
existence at the present day, almost 
invariably within the limits of one country 
or nationality ; hence they are able to 
maintain their ancient customs more or 
less unchanged. But in these countries the 
governments have taken a truly benevolent 
interest in the gipsies, and have done their 
best to make them a civilised race. Thus, 
by a regulation of November 13th, 1761, 
the Queen-empress Maria Theresa ordered 
the name “ gipsy ” to be changed to that 
of “ new Hungarian " (in Magyar, uj 
magyarok) and the gipsies to be settled 
in the Banate. The authorities built 


them huts, and gave them seed, and even 
cattle ; but as soon as the supplies were 
consumed the objects of this benevolence 
started again upon their wanderings. Only 
a small body remained and became a settled 
. industrial community. On 

The Wasted November 29th. 1767, 

Benevolence of ^ a * * 

Mari. Theresa Theresa issued an- 

other and more stringent 
edict, to the effect that the gipsy children 
were to be taken away ar.d brought up by 
“ Christian " people at the expense of the 
state, while the marriage of gipsies was 
absolutely prohibited. This edict pro- 
duced little or no effect in comparison with 
the trouble involved. On October 9th, 
1783, Joseph II. issued a “ general regula- 
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lion ” containing lh(‘ lollowing seveie 
caniditions : gi|>^y t'liildrcn wcic not to 
run about naked in puldic [dares, and were 
to ])e taken early to school and to church. 
All children abovr* loin years ol age must 
l)e redistributed every two years among 
the neighbouring communities in order to 
secure diversity ot instruction. Adults 
were strictly |)rohibited from wandering ; 
even th(‘ settled gij)sies were only to visit 
the yearly market under spirial super- 
vision. They were lorbidden to trad(‘ as 
liorse-d(‘aleis. The use of th(‘ir language 
was forbidden undtM’ a [Huialty of tweiity 
stiok<*s, and intermarriagi* was strictly 
prohibited. 

In the first half ol tin* nineteenth 


i«70. Little effect was produced by the 
decree of the Hungarian ministry of the 
interior itrohibiting vagrancy, issued on 
lulv ()th, i«f) 7 . The Archduke Joseph, 
wliu was well acrpiainted with the nomadic 
eipsies, settled several families, but in less 
than ten years they had all deserted their 
new home. The gipsies have a kind ot 
residence ” in Debreezin, formerly a 
pure Magyar town. A few years ago the 
Hungarian ('lovernment announced their 
intention of taking the work of settlement 
in hand with greater seriousness. 

Xiimbers of gipsies settle down every 
y(‘ar under the pressure of circumstances, 
rims, not only in Hungary, but also in the 
other countries of Europe, with the 
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century political confusion and attempts 
to secure frt'edom so entirely occupicvl the 
attention of tlu' : tate that it was impos- 
sible to deal further witli thegij)sy proldem. 
Attempts to settle the gipsies were made 
by private indivitlnals. Hishop Jolm Ham 
o[)ened a gipsy school at Szatmar in 1837, 
and the priest, Ferdinand Farkas. founded 
an educational institution at Nenhausel ; 
botli e.\j)eriments s|)eedily came to an 
end. The efforts of the Servian govern- 
ment to ])ut an end to the wamlc rings of 
the Mohammedan tent gipsies, or gitrhdi, 
were more successful between i8bo and 


[Hissible exce[)tion of Roumania, the 
number of gipsies is decreasing every year. 
In 1895 there were only 12,000 in the 
whole of the British Islands. In Prussia, 
where they were left in comparative peace 
until the ordinance of 1872, there are 
hardly 11,000 ; noteworthy are the small 
colonies which have survived in Lorraine 
from the French period in the j)arishes of 
Barenthal, Wiesenthal, and Gotzenbruck. 
To-day there may be about nine hundred 
thousand gipsies in Europe and at least 
as many again in the other continents of 
the world. Heinrich vox Wlislocki 
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BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE MAGYARS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


'^HE district occii])ied by the modern 
^ state ot Hungaiy was, long before the 
arrival of the Mag^^ars (pronounced 
Madyars), a beaten track for immigrating 
nations and a battlefield and resting- 
place for the most different races. The 
valleys of Hungary breathed something 
of the attraction of primeval life. Power- 
ful fortresses rose at an early period in 
the frontier districts, ])rotecting the 
main roads. I .ong ago Kelts and Thracians 
invaded tliese districts and founded a 
kind of civilisation. The Komans then 
occupied the west and south, and in the 
course of two centuries created a flourish* 
ing community. The waves of the great 
migi'ation, however, swei)t away the 
Roman settlers, together with the few 
barbarians inhabi^ting the country, into 
other districts. The Roman legions retired 
to Italy before the advancing Huns. 

After the death of Attila, in 453 a. i)., his 
kingdom fell to pieces ; the Huns were 
incorj)orated with other races and dis- 
appeared from the scene. Goths, Gepids 
and Langobards now maintained their 
])osition for a longer or shorter time upon 
the arena and destroyed what scanty 
remnants of Roman civilisation had sur- 


Struggles 
of Barbaric 
Hordes 


vived. These Teutonic hordes 
were in their turn driven out 
by the Avars, who occupied 
the eastern frontiers from 626, 


notwithstanding their defeat, until the 
Frankish Emperor Charles broke their 
power in 803. Their deserted teiTitory 
was occupied by Slav nomads and some 
Bulgarians, together with the remnants 
of the Avars, until the end of the ninth 


century, when it was seized by the nation. 


one of whose names it was henceforward 
to retain. The name “ Hungarian " has 
no connection with the Huns. Ungari is 
is merely a variant of Ungri=Ugri, 
Ugrians. 

Probably the Magyars were originally 
settled in the south of Ingria, on the Isim, 
Irtish, Om, and in tlie wooded steppes ol 
Baraba, but at an early ])eriod were 
driven into the districts between the 
^ . . Cas])ian and the Black Seas, 
oMhir where tliey settled l)elween the 
j. Don and the Kuban, and be- 

fishing people. On this 
hypothesis they are a genuine branch of 
the Ugrian grou]) of the Mongolian race, to 
which the Fins and the true Bulgarians 
belonged. It was the influence of their 
Hun neighbours that first induced tlujse 
Ugrians to ado])t cattle-breeding, an 
hereditary occu])ation of (he I'urkish 
nomads. The bracing effect of the dangers 
which threatened them on every side as 
they jHished forward in the vanguard of 
their race gradually changed their national 
character, with the result that they were 
eventually inferior to no Turkish nation 
in political ca})acity. 

For a long })erio(l the Magyars ])aused 
in their migrations and settled in the 
jflains on the Lower Don, where they 
had their chief market town in Karch. 
Muslim ben Abu Muslim ab-(iarmi (about 
830-845), and other Arabs constantly 
confused the Magyars with the Bashkirs, 
who resembled them in nationality ancl 
name, and were settled eastward of the 
Pechenegs in the steppes between the 
Ural and Caspian seas, bounded on the 
north by the Isgil Bulgarians on the 
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lay npoii 

Where the 
Maxyars 
Came From 


Kama; to this confusion is due the 
hypotliesis, lon^^ vigorously su|)ported, of 
a**‘ Manila Hun/,Mria ” m South-east Russia 
as the hrst honai of the Magyars. 

TIk; truth is that their district, which 
the Ma<‘olis. bordered that of 
the Alans, Khazars and Bul- 
garians, and extended to the. 
Maxyara |<,,l)an on tlie north-west end of 
th(! ( .aiK'asus ; it was known as 
la-l)(!dia'’ to Constant in(‘ VII. Porphy- 
rog(MUietos. About tlu'sc; \Vest(‘rn 

Turkish Khazars lound thernsdves so 
oppressed l)v th<‘ Magyars that tlu'y ap- 
plied lor protection to th(‘ Kinpcror 
I h<‘()philus. 'Hie rctsull was the construc- 
tion of a lortilied trench 
and the buihling ol the 
brick loitn^ssoi Sarkel 
on the Don. tut oil 
in this (iiiertion by the 
Klia/ais, the .Magyars 
iein()\(*(l to thc' bower 
Danube in »S ;()-<S^o. 
wlu'i'c* they intervcnied 
in (he Ihilgarian and 
(ireek sti iiggh's. 

Soon we lind them 
loosely <lepeil(!en( Upon 
the Kha/ais. However, 
when these latter, in 
alliance w ith (lie (iuzes 
ot the Sea ol Ar<il, 
drove the Pei'luMK'gs 
Irom their possession^ 
betwet’u Atil and Jnjyk 
this moN’C'inent provcii 
unla\’ourat)le lor (he 
M a g y a r s, for (he 
Pecluau'gs had been 
litth' wi'akcMied, and 
now appeared m a 
hostile attitudi' uj)on 
t he I )on , (he Mag\ars, 
thendore, about S()j, tuiiu'd their backs 
upon bebetlia. whiih was hencejorward 
ch>s('d against tlu'in, and established 
themselves to (he west ot tin* Dnieper, 
on (h(‘ Bug and Dniester. 1 his new 
lu)nu‘ is nguMtedly referred to as Atel- 
ku/u. I he khan of the Khazars was 
equally hard pressed, and made a ])ro])osal 
to Lelnalias, the first tribal chieftain of the 
Magyars in Chelandia. to become prince 
of the Magyars under his .• ;])remacv. 
He. however, doclinctl the proposal. 

Although hemmed in by the Khazars 
and Magyars, the pow'er of the Pecheiiegs 
grew rapidly. After the years 880-800 
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ARPAD, THE LEADER OF THE MAGYARS 
Chosen by the chieftains as the leader of their race, 
by conchuliiiK^ a "blood-treaty," each chief making 
a wound in his own arm and drinking the blood. 


the Magyars found it impossible to con- 
tinue their marauding expeditions east- 
ward ; for this reason they abandoned 
Atclkuzu, which had lost its value for 
them, and had become absolutely unsafe 
in the cast upon the Dnieper, and moved 
further westward in 889. This second 
and final forced movement of the Magyars 
from the north shore of the Black Sea is 
of importance in the history of the world ; 
driven forward by the Pechenegs, and 
also from the Balkan Peninsula, which at 
the invitation of th(‘ Byzantines they had 
d(‘vastated in 894, from the Pruth and 
Screth, to meet with e.xpulsion in 8>)5 from 
the bold Bulgarian Synicon, the Magyars 
in 896 pushed their way 
like a wedge amid tlic 
South - east European 
Slavs ; here they re 
mained and developed 
their civilisation, and 
for a thousand years 
continued to occupy 
this position. 

The Magyars ad- 
vanced into the dis- 
tricts of the Theiss and 
Danube, across the 
X o r t h Carpathians, 
through the pass of 
\Treczke. It is said 
that the chieftains of 
the several races — to- 
gether with Arpad and 
his son Iduntis, who 
ruled the ])redominant 
tribe of the K a bars, 
Kursan is also men- 
tioned “• executed a 
closer form ot agree 
ment upon this journey: 
choosing Arpad as their 
k'ader, they concluded a 
“ blood-treaty ” by catching blood from 
their arms in a basin and drinking it. The 
nomadic races who bad spent their pre- 
vious existence on the ste])pes of Hungary 
were at once attracted by the flat country 
. . which surrounded them in 

Chosc/b* their new home in Paiinonia, 

••Biood-iLnty” expanses, its 

pellucid atmosphere, and its 
lack of colour. Like every steppe people, 
they w'ore accustomed to live in a state of 
warfare,and depended partly upon thebooty 
which they w’ere able to extort from their 
settled neighbours by their bold cavalry 
raids. Some time, however, before their 
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appearance in the plains of the Thciss they Central Europe terror-stricken for Iialf a 

had progressed beyond the savagery of a century; then, laden with rich booty and 

primitive race. slaves, they returned home. Tlie Cze^'hs, 

The occupation of this new home was who had become the neighbours of the 

effected without difficulty ; there was, in INIagyars after the fall of Moravia, often 

fact, no one to bar the way. The scanty suffered from their raids. On July 5th, 907, 

population was soon incorporated with the Bavarians cx])erionred a 

the new arrivals, who first settled in the severe blow. After 924 a Magyar 

plains of the lowlands, where they found ° . division from Venice appears to 

abundant pasturage for their herds of have joined in a piratical raid, 

horses and cattle. From this base of conducted by the Emir Thainar of Tarsus ; 

operations they then extended their rule others made their way to (ialicia and An- 

towards the natural frontiers of the region dalusia about ()43. Xeither the death of 

they occupied. Their only conflicts took Arpad, in 907, nor the (lefeat inilictcnl upon 

place on the north-west, in the district of them in 933 by the (ierman king Henry the 

the Waag River, and finally Moravia Fowler put an eiul to their extensivT raids ; 

Major succumbed to 1 | • \ j in 934, in alliance with 

their attacks in gob. .* jji 'KOW. ^H|| under tlie rule of 

The several chieftains 'pJ | .HHjj some hordes of Peche- 

scttled with their tribes | j ll'.'/- whom had 

in the places appointed j been converted to 
to them, and built them- Mohammedanism about 

selves castles, which 9i5» H^oy undertook an 

served as central points invasion of the East 

both for defence and Roman Empire. n]ion a 

for economic exploita- scale whu'h reminds one 

tion. Arpad himself ot the tyjucal crusade; 

took possession of they de\astated the 

Attila's castle, in the IHKII ■ boundary fortress of 

ruins of which, accord- RHsMS! R Vhdandar and advanced 

ing to the somewhat z.m‘ walls ol ('on- 

unreliable (jesta Hun- stantinople. In 943 and 

garorum of the anony- f attempt was 
mous secretary of King kHS *'opeated ujiona similar 

Bela, the Hungarians scale. It was not until 

“ held their daily festi- 955, when they suffered 

vals ; they sat in rows if a dreadiul defeat at 

in the palace of Attila, Augsburg and lost the 

and the sweet tones of East Mark ol (lermany 

hai ps and shawms and pqunder of the Hungarian kingdom m 

the songs of the singers with the rule of Geza, great grandson of Arpad, that <l ( OIlSKlCl aol(‘ 
sounded l)eforC them.” ‘he Magyars passed from nomadism to a settled took 

nationality and hjs sou Stefan I., who reigned as • .1 • r n t i 

Minstrels sang the ex- king of Hungary from 997 till io:w, consolidated plac(' 111 the intellectual 

ploits of fallen heroes “■' iind sociiil life of the 

to the accompaniment of the lute, and Mapyar nation. Contact with toreipners. 



FOUNDER OF THE HUNGARIAN KINGDOM 


ploits of fallen heroes 
to the accompaniment of the lute, and 
story-tellers related legends of the 
heroes of old. ^ 

The warlike spirit of the brave Hun- 
garians found, however, little satisfaction 
in this peaceful occupation. 
Srw.rpMhP'^y Upper Italy in 

in Italy ® 99 . 921 , 924, 941 * 942 , 947 ai-fl 
951, Saxony in 915, Central 
and even South Italy in the winter of 
921 ; in 922, 926, and 937 they raided 
Burgundy; South-west Franconia in 924, 
937, and 951, and Suabia in 937. Advancing 
upon their hardy steeds they ravaged 
and plundered far and wide. They held 


Magyar nation. ( ontact with foreigners, 
eva*n by way of (Mimity, and in particular 
the large immigration of foieign Slavs, who 
had amalgamated with the Hungarian 
nation, had brought al)Out a new state 
of affairs, and ('onvinced the upper classes 
that no nation could live by military 
power alone in the midst of jieaceful 
nationalities. The great grandson of 
Arpad, “the duke” (ieza (972 to 997), 
accepted Christianity. His government 
marks the point at which the Hungarians 
passed from the simple conditions of life 
in their heathen nomad state to the posi- 
tion of a settled nation. 
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When Wajk, the son of (ieza, who was 
baptised as Stefan I., ascended the throne 
in 9(^7, hr- found the j)ath already pre- 
pared ; in the course of four decades he 
was able to complete the work of civilisa- 
tion begun by his father, and to secure for 
Hungary a position among the nationalities 
of luirope. With statesmanlike insight he 
joined, not the (heek,but the 
Stefan • Roman ('hurch, and thereby 

Brmg. Hang.ry 

® the new int(‘llectual move- 

ment whic h was beginning to stir the West. 
His (iermaii wife, (iisela, a daughter of the 
Ikivariaii duke ihuiry H. who (lied in 
was his failliful suj)porter in th(‘S(‘ laboirs. 
The I’ope, Silvester 11. (999 looj), in 
rc^cognitiou ol his services to (diristianity, 
in looo (onlerred upon him the dignity 
ol king tog(‘ther with extraordinary eccl(‘- 
sias(i(‘al j)ri\’ileg(‘s for himself and his 
successors. I'•y Ikt* loundation ol monas- 
t<*ries and bishoprics St(‘lan laid a firm 
basis lor the organisation ot the Roman 
Church in Hungary. .Many tribal chi(‘ftains 
certainly look up arms against th(‘S(‘ 
innovations, but ('hristianity took firm 
root aft(‘r a shoit tiiiu*. In particular, 
the woishij) ol the Virgin Mary was rapidly 
poj)ularised, owing to her (‘asy identilica- 
tion with their own Nagyasszony, the 
“ mother ol tlu' gods." 

King Stefan also introduced innovations 
in mihtaiy, judicial, and t*coiiomi(' insti- 
tutions. ife 1‘lfected nothing less than a 
revolution in the domestic and public 
life of his subjects, 'fo him is due th(‘ 
division of the country into coniiia/cs or 
counties. In S|)ite ot the fact that his 
constructive activity was directed chietly 
to works of j)eaci'. In' was forced on several 
occasions to take uj) arms. After a vic- 
torious campaign against the Pechenegs 
and Mi(‘c/.y>tav II. of Pidaiid, the suc- 
C(‘SSor of HoK'sla\’ ('habri, he was obliged 
^o mi'asuiv his strength, after lojo, with the 
(ierman emperor, ('onrad II., and in the 
peace of H) \i was able to ex- 
tend his kingdom westwards 
be\ Olid the Fischa to the 
J-eitha and Danube. The 
remainder of his life the gn*eat king spent in 
mourning for the loss of his son Emerich. 
On August 15th, loj8, the real creator of 
the Hungarian kingdom ended his laborious 
existence ; deeply reven'd by his jieople, 
lu‘ was canonised by the Church in 1087. 
Stefan the Saint was succeeded by 
Peter Orseolo (1038-1041 and 1044-10461, 
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The Great 
Work of 
Saint Stefan 


Samuel Aba (1041-1044), Andreas I. 
(1046 to Dtxemher, 1060), ami Bela I. 
(1060-1063), whose daughter Sophie is 
regarded by the Askanians, the Hohen- 
stauffen, the Guelfs, and the Wittels- 
bachs as their common ancestor. Then 
folhiwed Salomon from 1063 to 1074— he 
married in 1065 Judith, or Sophie, the 
daughter of the l!:mj)eror Henry III. 
and of Agiu's of Poitou— and Geza I. 
(1074-1077). During this period develop- 
ment was impeded by quarrels about 
the succession, and internal disturbances. 
Tlu‘ efforts ot the (ierman Einjiire to 
maintain tin* supremacy which had 'been 
sc'cured over Hungary in 1044 came to 
an end in 1052 with the fruitless siege 
of Pressburg undertaken by the Emperor 
Henry III.; the campaign of Henry IV. 
in 1074 was equally uniiroductive of 
delinite result. The last efforts of 
heathendom W(‘re crushed with the sup- 
jiression of a revolt bc'gun by the heathen 
population under their tribal chieftain 
Vat ha, killed 1046, and his r(*i)uled son 
Janos, who died about 1060. 

St. Ladislaus I. (1077-August 29th, 
lo()5) and Koloman the author (1095- 
1114) were able to continue the 

e an s work of Stefan. To- 

e orms Hi,-, eleventh 

Continued . 1 r * 1 

century Hungary occupied an 

imjiortant position among the independent 
states of Euroj)e. St. Ladislaus, wIkj 
surviv’ed in Hungarian legend as a type 
of bravery and knightly character, in- 
corporated the inland districts of Croatia 
with his kingdom, founded a bishojiric 
at Agram in LO()i, and divided his new 
ac(juisition into counties. His successor, 
Koloman, whose interests were j)rimarily 
scholastic and ecclesiastical, though he 
also turned his attention to legislation, 
subdued the Dalmatian towns with the 
object of erecting a barrier against the 
growing power of Venice. From this time 
C'roatia has remained a component part 
of the Hungarian territory. 

\\ Idle the empire was e.xtending its 
boundaries westward, the eastern frontier 
was troubled by the Cumanians. In 
when the authorities were occupied 
with Croatia, this nation made a devasta- 
ting invasion into Hungary ; Ladislaus 
captured most of them in two campaigns, 
and settled tln'in in the districts of the 
Theiss. He did his best to introduce 
security of property. In the momentous 
struggle between the Pope and the 
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empire he promised to support the Roman 
Church against the Emperor Henry IV., 
but was far-sighted enough to take no 
direct part in the quarrel. In the year i iq2 
he was canonised. During the govern- 
ment of Koloman, the first Crusaders, 
led by Count Emiko of Leiningen, marched 
through the land in disorderly array, and 
were for that reason driven beyond the 
frontier, while a friendly reception was 
extended to (Godfrey de Houillon. 

After the death of Koloman, his weak- 
minded and dissipated son Ste/an II. 
occupied the throne from iii6 to 1131 ; 
during his government the Venetians 
recovered the 
larger jxxrt of the 
Dalmatian dis- 
trict. When he 
d i e d wit h (x u t 
issue, the Hun- 
garians sub- 
mitted to Bela II. 

(ii^r-nqi), who, 
tog('ther with his 
father, Duke 
Almos of Croatia, 
had been pre- 
viously blinded 
by King Koloman 
for i)articipation 
i n a r e v o 1 1 . 

Hardly had the 
blind king 
entered uj)on his 
g o V e r n m e n t 
when the country 
was invaded M)y 
Borics, the son 
of Koloman by 
a Russian wife, 



decaying Byzantine Empire, and was 
attempting to make Greek influence onc(» 
more preponderant in the Balk;qi Peninsula. 
As Hungary stood in the way of his plans 
I"" t.. undermine 

Intrigue. Against her indepe idence by e very 
Hungary means in his power. At the 

instigation of Borics he in- 
vaded the south of Hungary, but was driven 
back by Geza II. and forced to make ])eace. 
Borics afterwards met his death at the 
head of Greek troops in a conflict with the 
Cumanians. The Emperor Manuel now 
took the Dukes Stefan and Ladislaus 
under his protection ; they had sought 
refuge with him 
after revolting 
against their 
brother (ieza in 
1158. Under this 
ruler took |)lace 
the first great 
migration of the 
tier mans to 
Northern Hun- 
gary and Tran- 
sylvania. On the 
death of (ieza 
the Hungarian 
throne naturally 
fell by inheritance 
to his son Stefan 
III. (1161-1172), 
but Manuel by 
means of bribery 
secured the elec- 
tion of his favour- 
\U) Ladislaus II. 
in H62. After 
his early death 
the Emperor 
ManiK'l brought 


Eufemia, who types of the ancient Magyars 

h a' cl b e c n The history of this peoiple, said to be a branch of the Mongolian forward Stofail 

f race, dates back to the sixth century. They are described as posses- rir ^ ^ 

(ll VOlceU 101 ‘'regular features, shapely figures, black hair and eyes, dark tllC OtllCl 

adultery. Borics complexion, impulsive temperament, and intense patriotic feeling.” lirotllCr of (ioza, 

was supported by the Polish Duke as an oi)position king; Stefan, how- 


Boleslav III., who was put to flight by the 
German troops of the* king. 

On the death of Bela II. his son Geza IT., 
who was a minor, came to the throne (IZ41 
to May, 1161), and Borics then attempted 
^ . to secure the help of the 

Crusuders n j 1 

Crusaders, who were passing 

Huni.rv through Hungary. However, 
the Emperor Conrad and King 
Louis VIT. declined to support this 
hazardous project. Borics now fled to 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel. This 
ruler had inspired further life into the 


ever, was sjM^edily abandoned by liis suji- 
porters and overthrown by Stefan III. in 
1164, in alliance with the Premyslid 
Vladislav 11 . Manuel coiK'liided peace? 
with Stefan III. and took his brother 
Bela to Constant inojile to be educated. 

The danger which Byzantium threatened 
to the Hungarian Emjiire came to an end 
in 1180, with the death of the Em])eroi- 
Manuel ; shortly before that date he had 
given Hungary a king in the jierson of 
Bela III. (1172 to April 20th, 1196), who 
used his Greek education soJ(‘ly for the 
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liciicfit of llio jH'Oplc. i^ela HI. recovered 
the Dalmatian districts and Syrmia from 
tlie Venetians, and occupied Halicia for 
some time, liy liis marriaf^e with Mar- 
/^aret, the sister of Jdhlip Augustus of 
Frame, h'reiicli customs were introduced 
into Hungary. Andreas 11 ., tln^ son of 
F>ela HI. (1205 I2J5), ovcrtlirew his brother 
I'hnerich, who died in tlu; middle 
of Sept(nnl)er, 1204. and also his 


French 

Customs 

Introduced 


son f.adislaiis HI., who died on 
May 7th, 1205, in Vienna, and 
undei took a ( 1 usade on his own account in 
1217. On his return hoim‘ he liv(*d in a 
(ontiniiid state ot disstuisiou with his 
nobles. Alter e long struggle, 111 which 
the niah oiiteiits, under tin* h-adership ot 
Famedict iJoi, otherwise Ikink ban, killed 
the (Jiieeii H(‘rtrude in I2i Andreas 1 1 , 
issued the "(ioldeii Ibill ” a piece ol 
legisl.ition of the tirst importance to the 
Iliingaiian constitution. I>\' this ineasurt^ 
lie broke the powei’ ot the (oiiiits and gav(“ 
evteiisive privileges to th(‘ ecclesiastical 
and sn iilar nobility ot lowei laiik, schmii- 
nig to the latt»-r a permanent iiitluence 
uj)oii gox'ernmeiit legislation and adminis- 
tiatioii. 

I’ndei the g<)\’erniuent ol his son, Fada 
l\'. (12 ;5 1270). the .Mongols ot F»atu 
invaded the coiiutiy m M:u'ch. 1241, 
.itid sph'ad appalling d(‘\Mslalioii tor a 
yeai . 'Hie Austrian duke, Idederic'k 1 1 , 
the Wiliant, the last ot tlu* F)abenbergs, 
meanwhik' occupied tlu* West and plun- 
deied the treasures of Omam .Maria, who 
had talo'ii retuge with him. Alter the 
d(‘j>aitui(‘ ot the iiuadnig hordes the 
king returned home trom Dalmatia, and 
with the helj) ot the Knights ot St. John 
soon ivstored prosju'ritv and uiidtMlook 
a campaign against the Austrian duke, 
who tt'll, le.iviug no issmn in the battle ot 
\d(‘nna Neustadi 011 )um‘ 13th. I24(). Hola 
IV. now occupiial his Naliiable hiM'itagtg 
but in July, I2()(), was toivial to divide it 
with the Holn'inian king. Fremsyl Ottokar 

Bohemian 
Supremacy i 


11.. and tinally to ivnouma* it 
entirely siiu'e tlu' power of 


Hungary oxU'lulo.l to tho 

Adriatic N'a. and m (ierman\ 
till' “dreadful [leriod without an emperor “ 
ol the interregnum had begun. 

Ladislaus IV. (1272 -i2()o), the son of 
Stefan (1270-1272), and a grandson 
ot Hela I\ .. helped the Ha])sburg ruler to 
win a victory for Ottokar at Diirnkrut on 
August 2bth, 1278, and then wasted his 
time in dissijiation and feasting with the 

jll8 


Curnanians, to whom he was related 
through his mother, the daughter of a 
Cumanian chief. He was hardly able to 
ex])cl the Tartar invaders. On August 
31st, 1290, he was murdered by a company 
of his dearest friends, the Curnanians. 
Rudolf of Haj)sburg made an unjustifiable 
attemi)t to hand over Hungary to his son 
All)i‘rt, as a vacant fief ot the empire ; 
his real object, however, was to secure 
conci'ssions in that quarter. 

The male line of the house of Arpad 
became extinct after Andreas HI. He 
was recognised only by Dalmatia \ and 
(roatia (1290 to January 14th, 1301), 
being opjiosed by Charles Martel of Anjou, 
who (lied in 1295, a steqison of I^ndolf of 
Hapdairg and a protegi^* of Nicholas IV. 
ruder the governnKUit of the Arpads the 
Hungarian nation had imbibed the spirit 
of ('hristian civilisation, though without 
sacrificing their natural interests on the 
altar ot religion. The general policy ol 
till' Ar])ads had been to connect the deve- 
lojiment of th(‘ Hungarian nationality with 
Wk'stern (ivilisation, and to })ut down 
intidelity and barbarism with the sword, 
riu' ('Oil n try was covered with churches, 
monasteries, and scho(Ms, 


Christianity and 


of which latter the high 


Early Hungarian 1 1 . w > 

Li<«r.l«re f Vesspnm s. 

became a scientific an 
artistii' centre. No less obvious is the 
intlueni'e of ('hristianity in the most ancient 
remains of Hungarian iiterature. The first 
book written in the Hungarian language 
at the outset of the thirteenth century 
is the “ Funeral .Serv ice with Proper 
Frayers”; this service dearly reflects 
the spirit of the nation wiiich had so 
long wandered u])on the storm-lashed 
iTiins and only a short time before had 
Iniried its dead with their horses. * 
l’|)on the extinction of the male line 
of the Arpads several members of the 
female line canu' forward with claims to 
the vacant throne. Charles Robert, the 
grandson of Maria, daughter of Stefan 
V., was a member of the Neapolitan Anjou 
family, and had secured a considerable 
following from 1295, even dining the 
lifetime of Andreas'^ 1 1 1. ; however, the 
Hungarians, if we may believe the some- 
wiiat questionable traditions on the point, 
elected the king, Wenzel II. (Wenceslaus) 
of Bohemia, wiiose mother, Kunigunde of 
Halicz, w’as desci'iided from the family of 
the Arpads. He did not accept the 
election, but handed over the Hungarian 




The daughter of Louis VII., King of France, Margaret became the second wife of Bela III., and was the means of 
introducing into Hungary much of the refinement and elegance which, even at that early period, distinguished the 
French court. After the death of Bela, in lUKI, Henry VI., Emperor of Germany, determined upon sending an army 
to aid the Crusaders in Palestine, and at the head of the troops furnished by Hungary, Margaret, the youthful widow, 
set out in person. Margaret was not destined to return from her voluntary expedition, as she died in Palestine. 


crown to his son, Wenzel JII., wlio 
assumed the name of Latlislaus V., as 
king in 1302. 

However, the ])arty of Charles Robert 
caused Ladislaus so much trouble during 
his stay in the country that he returned to 
Bohemia in 1304. The jiarty of Wenzel 
now elected Otto III., Duke of Lower 
Bavaria (1305 to 1308), whose mother, 
Elizabetli, was also a descendant of th(i 
house of Ar])ad. While upon a visit to 
Transylvania he fell into the hands of the 
Transylvanian voivode, Ladislaus Apor, in 
1307 ; after sjxmding a year in captivity he 
secured his freedom, abdicated the crown, 
left the* country, and died in 1312. 

By means of the intervention of th*e 
Poi)e, Charles Robert was chosen king ; 
he was able to secure the predominance 
of the house of Anjou in Hungary for 
nearly a century. He proved an admirable 
ruler, who not only kept the oligarchy 
In To ch check, but also im])roved the 

WiihlUlian P'osperityo; Hungary by the 
Culture introduction ot a reformed 
system of defence and of agri- 
culture ; he also brought the nation into 
immediate contact with Italian civilisa- 
tion. He secured the crown of Poland 
to his son and successor, Lewis, anrl the 
crown of Naples came under his influence 
by the marriage of his othei son, Andreas. 


On the death of CLarles Robert his son 
Lewis 1 . came to the throne (1342 to 
1382), and Hungary secured a highly 
eclucated and knightly ruler, to whom 
she gladly gav(‘ the title of “ the Oreat." 
Lewis introduced a beneficial innova- 
- . tion by a regulation which 

obliged the territorial s(M'fs to 
Great ihidh of the products of 

their fields and vineyards to 
the nobility, in order that thes(‘ might 
the more easily be able to fulfil the heavy 
obligation of su])j)lying troojis for military 
service ; by prohibiting the alienation of 
noble lands from the families which owned 
them, this Angevin introduced the Hun- 
garian custom of aviticitas — that is, heredi- 
tary succession. To this reform Lewis the 
(ireat owed his brilliant military success(^s. 

His attention was soon claimed by th(‘ 
confusion in the kingdom of Naples, where 
liis brother Andreas had been murdc'red 
by his own wife, Joanna L, in 1345. Lewis 
apj)eared in Naples with a large army at 
the close of 1347, concpiered the town, and 
inflicted punishment upon the supporters 
of his sister-in-law, who fled to Provence. 
This victory of the Hungarian arms in 
Naples considerably raised the prestige 
of Lewis throughout Kuroj)e. Owing to 
the opposition of Pope Clement VI. he 
was unable to take permanent possession 
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of th(^ roruiuored territory, but the long 


stay vvhieli 
I >50) bad a 
(•(liKalioii ol 
|)aigns, i/ob 
lie )lUMll)le(l 1 
ol Venice 


)iis nobles, 
and 

re Dublic 
and finally n*- 
eoinjiiered Dalinat ia from 
Oiiainero to Dnraz/o. 
I'or a short period (i^;b5- 
I '/)<)) he also oiaaipied 
j)art ol Ihilj^aria. If was 
under Ins ^fo\'(‘rnin(‘nt 
lhal (’hrislian hairope 
was 111 si threalelK'd by 
the 'rnrkish advance into 
(h(‘ l>alkan r(‘ninsnla ; 
this advanc«‘ la* j)re- 
N’cnled in i lor sonu* 
(line. '!'( s<'ciiie his dy- 
nasly «'iiid extend it, h(' 
betiothed his daughlei, 
the heiics' Maria, lo 


made in Italy (1347, 
greai intlneiue upon the 
In two rani- 


Sir;isniniid ol Lnxeinbiirg, 
a yonn^^ei son b\’ a lonrt h 
inarri.i^e ol the ( iei man 
hanperoi Charles I \'. ; his 
otht'i danj.;hter, lledwiii;, 
was bi'tiothed to William, 

I)nk(' ol Anstiia. l»oth how(‘V(‘r, 1 
without < hildn‘n. Lewis did not S(‘('nre 
|)ossession ol the ('lowii ol Poland until 
I J70 ; Ins power now extemU'd Irom tin* 
Hallic to the Adriatic, and lor a time 
evtMi to the Pke k Sea. 4 lu'se acapiisi- 
lions ol territory incr(>asi‘d his presti^i‘ 
and his inlliieiice j — - ^1 
anioni; (la stales 
ol h!inop , but 
contribute I very 
lilt 1(‘ to tie ('on- 
solitlalion ol tlii' 

Ilniif^arian kini;- 
dom owiiij^ to 
the undisi'iplin 
n a t n re o I t h v' 

I*olish nobility 
and tlu' la vom it - 
ism of his motluM' 
h'li/abeth. As 
Lewis 1 . had no 
sons, liisdaughtiT 
Maria (rjSj to 
^3*^51 asceiuUal 
the tlirone after 
his death, but was unable to maintain 
her position. Poland fell into the hands 
af her sister Hedwig. wh.o had l>ecoine 
the wile of Jagellon of Jathnania. How- 
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LEWIS THE GREAT 
The greatest figure in Hungary before Hun- 
yatli. He reigned from 1.0:1 till LlsJ, and 
besides greatly extending the power and terri- 
tory of his country, advanced its civilisation. 


ever, in Hungary Maria was forced to deal 
at once with certain rev’olted noble 
families, who called to the throne, in I 3 ^ 5 j 
K ing Charles III., the younger of Durazzo, 
from Naples. This An- 
gevin king was ciowned 
as Cdiarlt'S 1 1., and after 
a reign of. thirty - si.x 
days was assassinated on 
February 24th, ijHf). 
I'Ik' noldes took Maria 
jirisoner, and her mother 
Jilizabeth they strangled. 
Maria’s hiislxind> Sigis- 
mund of Luxemburg, 
ap])eared at thi‘ right 
monuait in Hungary with 
a Jk)hemian army of 
\V\‘nzel to free his consort 
from imprisonment, and 
the legency was entrusted 
to him at the close of 
March, 13(S7. While these 
disturbances undermined 
the ])ower of Hungary 
from within, the Otto- 
mans were continuing 
their coiKiuests in th(‘ 
Ikdkan Peninsula. In 
ijSc) the fate of Servia was decided. 
In I3()3 the fortrt'ss of Widdin fell, th(‘ 
house of the Sismanids of 'Lirnovo was 
overthrown, and Bulgaria Ixx ame an Otto- 
man province. Sigismund then turned 
tor helj) to the Chiistian slates of Western 
iMiiope. However, his splendid army, 
half composed of 
Hung irians, was 
d e s t r o y e d a t 
Nicopoli by the 
Turks, with the 
loss of more than 
50,0 o 0 m e n . 
South Hungary 
soon became a 
desi'rt. Sigis- 
mund then found 
himself entangled 
in a long and 
fruitless war with 
Venice for the 

QUEEN MARIA AND HER CONSORT SIGISMUND P^^^CSSioil of 
These old woodcuts repiesent Maria, the daughter of Lewis the Halmatia. As 
Great, and her husband, Sigismund of Luxemburg. The latter, who (h^rmin Fmnorn 
was also German ^ inpcroi, was made regent of Hungary in liisT, compel Cl 

Ins attention was 
long occu])ied, after 1410 and 1411, by 
ecclesiastical difficulties. By the burning 
of the reformer, John Huss, the Hussite 
heresy was widely 



spread in Bohemia, 





THE MAGYARS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


and the devastating influence of the 
movement extended also to Northern 
I lungary. 

After a reign of fifty years Sigisnumd 
died and left the throne to the husband 
of his daughter Elizabeth, Albert of 
Austria. Under his government (1437- 
1439), Hungary nearly fell into the hands 
of the Turks, and was saved from de- 
struction only by John or Janos Hunyadi, 
JLaron of vSzolnok and Count of Temesvar ; 
he was one of the most caj)al)le generals 
and noblest figures in the Magyar nation. 
After the unexpected death ol Albert, 
disturbances broke out at home and 
abroad. One ])arty of the nobles chose 
Vladislav III. of Poland, while another 


deceived by the ojflimism of the ]\apacy. 
broke the treaty. The result of this rasii- 
ness was his total defeat at the batik 
of Varna on November loth, 1444, where 
Vladislav and Cardinal ('linliaiio Cesarini 


lost their lives. JEiring the minority of 
Huft adi Ladislaus V. Postliuinus, 

Hunyadi was chosen regent ol 
Regent einjiiri', and ruled Irom 

June 5th, I44(), to (diristmas, 
1452. He ilevoti‘d superhuman efforts to 


Hunyadi 
Chosen as 
Regent 


checking the aggrandisement ot the nobility 
and the advance ol the Turks. After tlie 


capture of Constanlinopk^ bands of d'urks 
appeared before I^i‘lgraiU‘. Owing to tht‘ 
enthusiastic jirc'acliing of tlie Minoriti', 
John of Caj)istrano, the ])eoj)le joined 



TKE HISTORIC CASTLE OF JOHN HUNYADI. THE GREAT HERO OF HUNGARY 


offered the crown to Ladislaus (Post hu- 


mus), the son of Alliert, l)orn after Ihs 
death on Fel^ruary 22nd, 1440. These 
quarrels about the succession came to an 
end only upon tJie death of the <pieen 
widow, Elizabeth, on December loth, 1442. 
In the end Vladislav I. secured recognition 


Hunyadi’s 
Victories Over 
the Turks 


(1442-1444). The brilliant 
successes which Hunyadi had 
gained over the Turks on the 
occasion of their incursion 


into Transylvania and South Hungary in 
1442 inspired the king to attack the 
enemy in Ids own country in 1443 : he 
was defeated, and forced to conclude 
th(‘ peace of Szegedin in the middle of 
1444. A few days afterwards Vladislav, 


the army of Hunyadi in such numbers 
that he was able? to r(‘lie\'e Belgrade 
with great rapidity (J uly 21st, 145^)). The 
whole of Euroj)e was deligliti;d with this 
brilliant fea.1 of arms. However, on 
August nth John Hunyadi (‘iided hi.^:; 
heroic life. The mimiory of this great man 
was but little honomed by King Ladislaus. 
Persuaded by the calumni(‘s ol th(! dead 
man’s enemies, he execut(‘d his son Ladis- 
laus, who had murderevl the influential 
Count Llrich of Cilli in P>elgrade ; the 
other son, Matthias, Ik^ took with him into 
captivity in Pragiu*. After tin' suddtm 
death of King I.adislaus V.,on November 
23rd, 1457, shortly bidon^ the arrival ol 
his consort, Isabella of Eran('(‘, Matthias 
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ietiirn<;<l liomf, and was ()la<'»;d upon the 
ihroiie l)y tlio nobility on January 24th, 
1458. 'liius tlie slit)rt connection between 
Huiif-ary and Mohemia af(ain terminated 
foi- the inomi'iit. The thirty-two years of 
(he reif'ii ol Kiiif,' Matthias Hunyadi (1458- 
i4po), known as t'orvinus, from 

Hunyadi's 

arms, is the second 
Able Son Oft prosjxM'it y and th(‘ 

the Throne (.(fort at indcjicndenn* on 
the ol Old Ifnni<ary. Willi an iron 
hand Matthias sf'f urcd peaei^ at home hy 
the stern pimishment of (h<‘ rebellions 
nobles, and by iniikin^^ the f^ianl ol (jfliees 
and dir;nities co iditional njion /^ood 

service. His f^mvernmi'iit 
IS a senes ol inilitaiy and 
politnal sncces'^es, in- 
comjiainefl by :i stendx’ 
aflvanct* in intellect nal 
iind ecfnioinic |)io|Hi‘ess. 

I he I liissite, John ( iiski a, 
wh'f) h;id occiijfied almost 
;ill the toililied posses- 
sions in I 'pp‘‘‘' Hnni;ar\’, 
lef'o^nised th(‘ powei ol 
the yonni; kiii.t; and canu‘ 
over to Ills sei \'i( e ill 
l.jtij. Matthias became 
entan.t^leil m tlu' chani,;ini; 

\'icissitndes ol a lour; wai' 

W I I h the \i III pe r o I 
h'redeiick 111., who had 
been |omed b\’ (h(' dls- 
salislied litfbles ; the 
strn.ij.L;Ie was bioiiL;ht to 
an end between i.pS5 anil 
i.pSj b\' the permaneiil 
(oiKjiiesi of X’lenna. ol 
Aiisliia below the hams, 
and some jiarts ol Styna. 

The troubles m P)ohemia 
w ere s a I i s I a c t o r i 1 \’ 
leimmated by the con- 

vent ions ol ( )tt'n and Olmiit/ on Scpltanber 
;oth. r.j/S, and on July aist. 1471): 
these sei'iired to ('oiN'iniis the title 

ot Kini; of r>ohemia, and ^;ave him posses- 
sion of Mora\ia and the duchies of Silesia 
anil baiisit/.. He imdcrtook a ^reat 
expedition ai^ainst the Turks, who marched 
Iriumphaiitly into Hreslau and Vienna. 
When they invaded 'IVansylvania he sent 
(‘omit Paul Kini/.si of Temesvar i'- hclj) the 
Voivode Stefan Hathori; they deteated tlie 
enemy on the Mrotleld at Hroos on October 
1471). I aider the government of 
(‘orvinns the Turkish danger lost its 
threatening charai'tec to/ some time ; ''v 


the organisation of a standing army, the 
“ Black Squadron,*' which maintained 
good discipline, he created a military 
power, the admirable organisation of 
which acted as a strong barrier against 
the storm advancing from the south. 

At that ])eriod the new spirit of human- 
ism was jiotent at the king’s palace at 
Ofen, in the castles of the bishops, and in 
the high schools. Matthias was entirely 
under its influence. The movement of the 
renaissance found an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and a ready supjiort, not only in the 
sials of Dionys Szechy and Johft Vitez, 
the eccli siastii'al ])rinces of Gran and 
(iross war dein, but also at 
the king’s court. Italian 
masters, including Bene- 
detto da Majono (1442- 
1497), built and decorated 
a royal palace in which 
historians, poets, and 
rhetoricians assembled. 
The prothonotary, John 
of Thurocz, continued his 
“ ('hronicum pictum Vin- 
dobonense " to the year 
1464, while Antonio Bon- 
iini, the “ Hungarian 
Livy,” who died in 1502, 
wrote the king’s history, 
and Martino (ialeotti, 
who died in 1478, col- 
lected his decrees. 

Among the circle of 
scholars who gathered 
round Torvinus, a Euro- 
jiean reputation was won 
by Marsilio Ficino and by 
the later Bishop of Fiinf- 

HUNYADi, THE HERO OF HUNGARY kirclieii, f aiuis Paniionius, 
John, or Janos, Hunyadi was the saviour of with hie T ntin oi^irc 
hiscountiy. as it was due to his miiitary prow- l-tlLlIl Cpil S, 

css that Hungary was saved from the Turkish elcgieS, and epigrams, 
yoke in the middle of the fifteenth century, t - m ■ i 1 

' King Matthias had one 
ol the most famous libraries of his 
time, the “ Orvina,” containing about 
j.ooo manuscripts and 604)00 volumes; 
it was carried off by the Turks, and 
a few scanty remnants of it now existing 
Brilliant Stam- 

Ageof ^^77* 

Corvinus which ended with the 

death of this second Hunyadi 
was indeed a brilliant age. Its influence 
was transmitted to the minds of the com- 
ing generation, and facilitated the transi- 
tion to the Reformation, which m Hungary 
foiimi minds prepared to receive it by the 
intellectual culture of that age. 
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THE HAPSBURG POWER IN HUNGARY 

AND THE SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM 


LJARDLY had the Turks retired when 
^ * disputes about the succession broki* 
out. One portion of tlu‘ nobility chose 
John Zapolya as king on November loth, 
I52f) ; the remainder, on the ground ot the 
compact concerning th(‘ succession which 
they had concluded with Vladislav, raised 
the Archduke Ferdinand, a brother ol 
Charles V. and king of Hohemia, to the 
throne on the ibth and 17th of Deccunln*! . 
Ferdinand appeared with an army in tlu' 
summer of 1527, caj)tured Ofen on August 
20th, and drove the opposition king. 
Zapolya, to Poland. However, aiti'r the 
retirement of Ferdinand, Zapolya ndunu'd 
with th(' lu'lpof Suleiman, coiupiered Ofen. 
and accomj)anied the sultan's advance 
to the walls of Vienna on September 2isl. 
1529. The attempt of the Turk to compiei 
Vienna was unsucc('ssful. How(‘ver, 
Zapolya was able to secure the Hungarian 
throne with his help. whil(‘ I'erdinand 
retained his hold only ot 
the countri(‘S bordeiing on 


Hungary a 
Battlefield for 
Two Centuries 


Austria, tiencetorward, loi 
nearly two centuries Hun- 
gary became a battlefield and the sceiu' ot 
bloody conflicts b^'tween arini(‘S advauc- 
ing trorn east and west resjxui ively. 
French j)ohcy, which was working in (lei- 
many, Italy, and Constantinople to under- 
mine the growing power of the house ot 
Hapsburg, induced the sultan U) undertake 
a second campaign in June, 1532, against, 
Vienna. On the march, however, his 
quarter of a million soldiers were stopjH*d 
by the seven hundia^d men of Nicholas, 
who held out for three weeks before tlu‘ 
little fortress of (iiins, so that tin* Turk 
was obliged to give up his j)roject : hr 
returned home, devastating the country 
as he went. This movement eventiuilly 
induced the two kings to corner to a re- 
conciliation on February 24th, 153S, at 
(irosswardein. Each ruler was to retain 
the district which he had in possession, 
and after the death of John Zapolya 
the whole country, including that beyond 
the Theiss and Transylvania, was to be 


inherited by hVrdinand ; any future son 
born to the Magyar was to receive only 
Zips as a duchy. 

This |)eace was. however, dissolved in 
^539 by the marriage of John Zapolya 
with tiu‘ Polish Duchess Isabella, who 

bort' him a son. John Sigismund, in 1540. 
Hy the help of the (h'oatian, (ieorge Utis- 
^ seni('h, known as Martinuzzi, 

oMhe Ibshoj) of (irosswardein, the 

Sultan CiK'i'n Isabella, who becanu' a 

widow in 1340, was able to 
M‘cur(* the recognition ot Ium' son as king, 
i'he Porte promised proti'ction. However, 
on S(‘ptenib(‘r 2nd, 1341, the sultan treach- 
erously ociaipied Ofen, and incorporated 
It with his own kingdom. 'Fhe little 
John Sigismund was left by th(‘ Turks in 
possession only of Transylvania and ol 
some districts on the 'I'hei.ss, while the 
northern and wtsfern counties rcanained 
in the hands ol IvM'dinand. 'I'lie latter 
alttMwards sei'uK'd th(‘ help ol Martinuzzi 
in I)(‘('(‘ml)er, 134L, und(‘r th(‘ convention 
ol (iyula. 'riu* IHector Joachim II. ol 
Ihandi'iiburg and the Duke .Maurice of 
Saxony inad(' an attempt to recover 
Olen al tlu' end of Se})ti'nil)er, 1342, but 
were hindered by insulhciency 0} means. 

In view ol the threatening aspect of the 
I'lirks. Martinuzzi jxMsuaded tlu' quei'ii in 
1348 to suriendei her territory in return 
loi an indi'innity. Isalx'lla and John 
Sigismund ( anie to an agreement in 1331 
with tlu‘ Sih'sian duchies of ()j)j)ehi and 
Katibor, while John ('astaldo, Fc'i'dinand’s 
field-marshal, (x'cu})i(Ml 3 'ransylvania, and 

t 1. II ‘‘ h'rater (ieorgius ” was rc'- 

ueen sa e a d 

As Fta'dinand’s aiiny was 
not strong enough to disj)el 
the attack, Martinuzzi attemj)led to gain 
tim(‘ by negotiating with the l^jrte. This 
aroused tlu* sus|)icion ot (kistaldo. On 
December 17th, 1331, h(‘ caused Martin- 
uzzi to be tr(‘acherously murdered in the 
castle of Alvincz by tin* Marclu'se Alj)h(Anso 
Sforza-Pallavicini and the })rivatc secretary 
Marcantonio Ferrari. In view of repeated 
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Under the 
Ottoman Heel 


jiltornpls to .icci^ntuate the devotion of 
ttie Austrian hen;ditary territories and the 
value of the contin^M'iits offered by the 
(ierinan ICrn|)ire, it is worth pointing out 
that the very dexterous policy of brother 
(ie()rge ” was flang(M’ous to Hungary, inas- 
much as it served to clear 
Transylvania inevitable 

suj)remacy of tlu^ Turks. 
Isabella and John Sigisrnund 
soon returned to Transylvania, which now 
became a ])ermanent vassal state of 'I'lirkey, 
tliough it rec(‘ived full religious freedom in 
1557. I'erdinand, one of tlie best princes 
ot Ins ag(*, could not opj)ose the victorious 
advaiHH* ol the Ottomans, tor at that tim(‘ 
tlu‘ interests of tin* Haj)shurgs extended 
over hall Furoju', and 
he (‘ould not us(‘ his 
powei against t h (* 

Porte alom*. 'l^Miies- 
var I ell in 1552, 
notwit hstandmg the 
h e I o 1 c defence ol 
Stefan Losonc/i ; in 
I) I e g e 1 y, (i e o r g (‘ 

Szondy die(l a hero’s 
deal h, with the whole 
(» I I h(' g a M i s o n. 

( astaldo was loiaa'd 
to letiie liom I'lan- 
sylvania in 133^), and 
peac(‘ secuK'd th(' 
sidtan m the i(‘('eipt 
ol a yeaily tnbiiti' 
from I'erdmand. 

Alter I'erdinand’s 
death, his son and 
succi'ssoi Maximilian 
(1304 137(1) hecame 
(MitangU’d in tin’ wai 
with John Sigisrnund 
in the \eiy liist year 
ol his ii'ign. The lesult was a ht sh cam- 
paign ol th(‘ 'rurks. in the course ot which 
Xikt'laus Zrinyi met Jus death, with the 
w'hole of his garrison, m the fortn*ss of 
S/igetvar on Se|)tembei 7th, I3()(). John 
Sigisrnund Zapoly.i now' tounded a |>rinci- 
pality of Transylvania undei Turkish 
supremacy, but on the condition that the 
estates should on every occasion have free 
choice of their juince. After his death, in 
1571, Stefan Hathori (1571-1.575), a far- 
seeing and important man, wasphiced upon 
the new throne ; how'ever, in December, 
1575, he exchanged his throne for the more 
ancient kingdom of Poland, as the husband 
of the Jagellon princess Anna. As regards 
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the services of the Hungarian nobility, 
who did their best to break away from the 
Hapsburgs and lived in constant effort to 
.secure this end, a sufficient proof of their 
selfishness is their oppression of the lower 
classes, who had revolted against the 
Ottomans in 1572 from pure patriotism. 
Stefan’s brother Christopher was succeeded 
in 1586 by his son Sigisrnund Hathori. 

Meanwhile Maximilian had died, and the 
inheritance fell to his son Rudolf (1576- 
if)o8). Hungary was devastated under 
his rule by a Turkish war, which lasted 
fifteen years (1591-1606), while Tran- 
sylvania w^as ravaged both by the Turks 
and by the armies of Rudolf. Sigisrnund 
Hathori, wdio had married Marie Christine 
of Styria in 1595, soon 
divorced her, and ex- 
changed his land for 
Oppeln and Ratiborin 
1597. In 1598, how- 
ever, he regretted his 
action. He returned 
home, abdicated in 
1599 favour of his 
nephew Andreas, and 
retired to Poland. 
Rudolf, who would 
have been glad to get 
Transylvania under 
his own })()wer, incited 
Michael, the Voivode 
of Wallacliia, to make 
war against Andreas 
Hathori, who fell in 
that campaign. The 
nobles then recalled 
THE FAMOUS CROWN OF HUNGARY Sigisiuiind Hathoi'i ill 
Among the historic crowns of Europe none has had a i.(m)I ; but he was 
more varied history than that of Hungary, known as rlrivpn nnt in ihn? hv 
the crown of St. Stef-an, the lower part of it having been U1 1002, Oy 

given by Pope Silvester II. to King Stefan. Fifty kings GcOl ge Hasta, tllC ficld- 
have been crowned with it during a period of 800 years, iii'^pshal of Rudolf 

with the help of tlu' Turks. With the 
object of definitely getting the country 
into th(* possession of Rudolf, Basta had 
.s(‘cnred the murder of the Wallachian 
voivode iuTliorenburg. or Torda, on August 
I9tli, ibor, and exercised so inhuman a 

The Pe.ee as governor, that 

of Vienna ^ ransylvania was brought to 
Concluded P°'nt of distress. In 

exasperation and despair the 
nobles, after the suppression of a revolt 
begun by Moses Szekely in 1603, appointed 
the Calvinist Stefan Bocskay as prince in 
1605, and he soon occupied almost the 
whole country, with the help of the Turks. 
Although the sultan recognised him as 
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king, Bocskay brought about a reconcili- 
ation with Rudolf, and concluded the peace 
of Vienna ii June i6of), with Rudolf’s 
brother Matthias, who had been appointed 
governor in Hungary ; in accordance with 
this agreement the constitution was to be 
restored in its old form, , — . 
and the Protestants 
were to reteiin their ^ ‘ 

religious freedom undis- 
turbed by the untenable 
edicts which Rudolf had 
issued on this subject in 
1604. 

After November of 
the same year the inter- 
vention of Bocskay U 
brought about the 
peace of Zsitva-Torok 
with the Turks. The 
Turks retained the 
districts which they 
possessed at that time, 
but Hungary was no 
longer to ]niy tribute 
after one final instal- 
ment of 200, ()()() florins. 

Bocskay survived the 
conclusion of the peace' 
of Vienna only for a 
short time ; he died on 
December ^oth i6ob zapolya i 

" - 9111 , XUOO. Zapolya was chosen kinf 

I hlS arrangement, was ousted by the Kin 
<< i-. however, with the aid c 

Without ])l(jucli(( to -estored himself, and hclc 


about a reconcili- appearance of Luther, performed a rein ark- 
^included the peace able service in fostering the spirit of union, 
of), with Rudolf’s During the piteous strife of contrary inter- 
ad been appointed ests it spread so rapidly in the course of a 
n accordance with century that it overran almost the whole 
titution was to be nation. In the stern theology of Calvin, 
. — I which the nation called 

1 the “ Hungarian Faith,” 
^ the people found the 

support which saved 
them from collapse, 
“ From the time of the 
introdiuTion ot Chris- 
tianity,” says the 
Hungarian writi'r on 
re s t h e t i c s, Z o 1 1 a n 
Beothy, ” the Protes- 
tant movi'inent was the 
first great (‘iiliglitening 
influence which passed 
over the wliok* nation. 
The a])ostli's of the new 
S faith ap|K‘ared iiuhun- 
dreds, the nu'ssengers 
of a more ])enet rating 
and more national 
culture.” The Protes- 
tants founded numerous 
schools and printing- 
. presses, which publislu'd 

the first Magyar gram- 

JOHN ZAPOLYA KING OF HUNGARY dirtioinries'' and 

Za poly a was chosen king by the nobles in 15*20. but ‘ naiR. 

was ousted by the King of Bohemia. In 152!), lllStoi'ieS. I O tlllS period 
however, with the aid of Suleiman, the Turk, he 

-estored himself, and held the throne until his death. O^ lOllg TlK \\ llOl( S( 1 les 





QUEEN ISABELLA 


NIKOLAUS ZRINYI 



STEFAN BATHORI 


Isabella was the wife of John Zilpolya and mother of King John Sigismund, and Zrinyi was a Magyar leader who met 
his death at the hands of the Turks at Szigetvar in 1566. Bathori exchanged the throne of Transylvania for Poland. 


the Catholics,” far from bringing the wars 
of religion to an end, rather tended to 
exasperate partisan feeling. 

In these difficult times of degeneration, 
Protestantism,' which had made an entry 
into Hungary immediately after the 


of translations of the Bible, among which 
that by Kaspar Karolyi obtained a reputa- 
tion which has remained undimini,shcd 
from that period right up to the present 
day. In the course of this intellectual move- 
ment, there appeared in 1565, a year after 
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th(! bii til (if SIiak(‘S|)(;ari*, the first dramatic Reformation. A Protestant who liad hecn 
production of Hun/^arian literature', under converted by the Jesuits, Peter Pa/many 
the title of “The; Treachery of Melchior (1570-1637), Archbishop of (iraii from ibib 
Ihilassa,” probably (;()m])osed by Paul and Cardinal from 1629, was a zealot in 
Karadi, which, with bit in{:< satire and poetic the cause of conversion, and was specially 
vi|:,M)ur, described the life of a noble given successful among the high nobility. By 
over to the sins of that age. Jjt(;rature his sermons and jiamphlets, which he 
was circulated through the country not collected in his “ Kalauz,” or “ Hodegeus " 
only by the cU^rgy, but also by wandering (“ guide ”), as his great work was called, 
minstrels, who jiasscd troin casth* to castle, he converted many nobles to the Roman 
and from place to placi‘, and sang their Catholic faith. In 1635 he refounded the 
songs to the accompaniment of the lute Jesuit University at Tyrnau, which was 
or violin. Of them, the most highly burnt down in the sixteenth century ; this 



THK DHSTRUCTION OF SZIGETVAR BY THE TURKS ON SEPTEMBER 7th, 1566 
This pictutf of tho assault in which Nikolaus Zrinyi was killed is taken from a woodcut of the period. 


educated wa^, peiliaji>. Sebastian TiiuhIi was atterwards changed into the High 
(about 1510 1537), historival songs School ol Hudapeslh. 'fhe Reformation 

and rhynu'd chronicle lecouut the whole in Hungary seenieil doomed to collapse, 
history ol those yeais ot warlart' and Only in Transylvania was Protestantism 
distress, flu' heroic and careless-minded strong enough at this period to check 
knight, \alentin Balassy (1331 i3()4U was the jirogress of the Counter- Reformation 
the fust great Hungarian lyric jioet whose and to protect the Protestants who were 
" Blumenlieder ” were to bi' o'vived two persecuted in Hungary. When the Thirty 
centuries later. Romantic poet”' at that Years’ War broke out'under Ferdinand II. 
time entered upon a jieculiar jieriod n\ (iUi()-x()37), the successor of Matthias, 
prospi'i ity in Hungai y. I nder RndolCssuc- the throne of 'rransylvania was occupied 
cessor, Matthias, whose reign lasted from by Gabriel Bethlen (1613-1629), the suc- 
160S till ifiiQ, began the C at holic Counter- cessor to Gabriel Bathori (1608-1613) ; to 
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him Protestantism in Hungary and Tran- (ieorge Rakorzy I. a son of 

sylvania is indebted for its preservation, that Sigismund Rakoezy who had been 

When the Bohemians revolted against prince of Transylvania from February, 
Ferdinand II. in 1619, Hcthlen espoused to March 3rd, i()o8. After a series 

their cause, and brought tlie greater of dillicultic'S at lunne and abroad he was 
part of Hungary, including the crown, forced to take up arms against King 
into his power. On January Ferdinand III. (ib37-i()57), in 

8th, 1620, he was appointed the. interest of Hungarian 

king in Neusohl, and was also Protestantism. In September, 

recognised by the Porte at i() 45, the contending parties 

the price of tlu^ sacrifice of concluded peace at Linz, and 

Waitzen on November 5th, a fnll measure of religious 

1621. However, on January toh'.ration was si'curcd to the 

6th, 1622, he conclud(‘d peace JhH Pi'^destants ; this agnvment 

witli Ferdinand II. at Nikols- ^ was an advance u])on that ot 

burg, for the ])ower of the Xikolsburg, in so far as tin' 

Hapsburgs had inc reasi'd con- concessions formerly made to 

siderably since the battle of the noliility were now exti'iided 

tlu' Wliite Mountain. to Uk^ citizens and serfs. 

Soon, howev('r, he again Rakoezy died on tlu‘ day of 

took up arms against FTrdi- tlu' |)roclamation of the Peace 

nand, as the ally of tlu* king Ferdinand ii W'estplialia, and was sue- 

(iC'iman Pi ott'Stailt ])I niC'l'S. This Hapsburg mler of Bohemia Ceeth‘d by llis soil (iCOlgC 

Ilo wasiiulucodhyt lie victory i'- 

ol 1 illy over the allies of tlu* Bcthlen, joining with the Bohe- 16=^ *, lu‘ SCCUrcd tllC Slipi'C 
— •• inians, secured part of Hungary. . - . . - 


“ Wint(‘r King” to rtaiew tlu 
peace on tlu' 8th of May, 1624, and was 
even (h'sirous of marrying a daughter ot 
Ferdinand, in ordt'r to unite his jiower 
with that of the Hapsburgs against th(‘ 
Tuiks. ('atholic inihujeu' jiievented this 
project, and Bethlen married Katharina, 
a sister ot the Flector (ieorge William ot 
Brandenburg. In the year x62f) he 
advanced for 
th(‘ third time 
against the brave 
a n s fi'ld ; as, 
how(‘V(‘r, King 
('hristian IV. of 
Denmark w a s 
also defeated by 
1'illy, he finally 
concluded jieace 
with Ferdinand 
on I) e c e m b e r 
28th, at Press- 
burg. After a 
reign of fifteen 
years, he died 
without children 
on November 
15th, 1629 ; he 
was the greatest prince of Transylvania, 
and largf'ly forwarded the progress of 
culture, science and education. 

After Stefan Bethlen had made an un- 
successful attempt at the regency, the 
Transylvanians chose as their prince 



Though Bethlen, King of Transylvania, succeeded against Ferdinand, 
with tne aid of Bohemia, he was, later, glad to make friends with the 
Hapsburgs. George Rakoezy II. ruled Transylvania from HUStill 105 H. 


mai y ol Moldavia, and that 
ol Wallachia in if)54, alter the death ol 
Matthias Ihisarab, as ('onstantiiu' Basarab 
tlK‘n snlimitted to him. On the other 
hand, he wasted his strength in if)57 in a 
fruitless war against Poland as tlu' ally 
ol ('hark'S X. of Swt'den. H(‘ was ('ons('- 
<]uently deposed by the Turks, and died 
on June 6th, if)6o, of the wounds he liad 
reci'ived at 
Szaniosfalva on 
the 22nd of May. 
Th(' (irand Vizir 
pla('(‘d I'ranz 
Rliedey on the 
throne in Novem- 
ber, if)57, and, 
upon his spec'dy 
abdication, in- 
.stalled Achatiiis 
B a r c s a y i n 
November, 1638. 
The latter, how- 
ever, was ex- 
])elled 1)}^ Jf>hn 
Kerneny. Against 
him the Vizir Ali 
S(*t 11]) an o])- 
position ])rince on September I4tli, 1661, 
in the person of Michael A})ali (if)6i-i69o). 
After a rule of one year Kerneny fell, on 
January 24th, 1662, at Nagy-Sz6116s, near 
Schassburg. As Transylvania grew weaker, 
Hungarian Protestantism was hard beset 
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frfjin clay to day. and at the same time the 
'furks were extending their conquests and 
occni)ying tin; most imi)ortant fortresses 
in Upper HungJiry and 
territories. 


('(■ssor oi 
Catholic, 
distress ol 

A Literary 
Hungarian 
Protestant 


in tlie Austrian 
Under the son and suc- 
Ferdinand III., the strict 
L(M)pold I. (1^58-1705), the 
the country began to reach its 
zenitli. In those troubled times 
tlu! greatest iigure of Hungar- 
ian Ihotestantism was All>ert 
S/snezi Mdlnar, who wrote his 
|{iingatian (irainmar and Dictionary at 
(icrnian universities, and translat(‘d 
psalms. whi<'h he set to hriuich tunes, 
a s(‘tting used at the pr(‘S(‘nt day m 
the ('alvinisti(' ('hurdles ol Hungary. 
In tli(’ battles ol that yeai a conspicuous 
ligure is Nikolaus Zrinyi (i()r()-i()()4), a 
gr(*at -grandson ol tlu' hero ol Szigetvar : 
h*’ conipose<l an (‘pic po(‘ni. • 

“ 'I'lie Pei'! ol Sziget,” in 
whi('h he sang th(‘ (Wjiloits 
ot his great ancestor, whose 
luilitaiy capa('ity had long 
hindered tlu* progiess ol the 
Ottomans. Leopold’s lield- 
marshal, Kaimondo Monte- 
cuccoli, won a victory ovi'r 
llu' 'I'm ks on August ist. 

at St. (iothard on llu‘ 

Kaab ; but, m ('onse(|uence 
ol the dangi‘r tliK'atened to 
by the Magyars, con- 
at hjsenburg, 
ol which the 
j)oss('Ssion ol 

.dl their pn'vious ('oiupu'sts. 

I'his disgiaeelul iet!<‘at 
stnrcd uj) exasperation in 
Hungary, and a cousj>iracy 
loot m It)!)/; the leadeis, howi'ver, who 
lei'koned on h'K'Uch and 1 urki^h su|>port, 
the ('omits Pt'tei Ziiiiyi, Franz Nadasdy, 
and loan/ ('hristo|)her iMangejiani were 
(‘xecuted on Aj)iil ^oth, i()7i. Franz 
Kakoc/y, the sou-in-law .of Zrinyi, was 
sj).irt'd. while h'ran/ ol W’l'sselenvi died a 
natural di'ath on March jSlh, it»t)7. before 
the discovery ot the conspiracy. The 
X’ieima government took advantage ot this 
occasion to overthrow the constitution 
and to extirpate Protestantism. The 
property of Protestant noliles was 
confiscated, priests and teav icis were 
transported in bands and served in the 
galleys of Xajdes, while executions and 
condemnations were of daily occurence. 
Thousands fled to Transylvania and to 
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eluded a |)i‘aci‘ 
by the terms 
I'm ks ii'tained 



EMERICH TOKOLY 
Who headed the movement against 
Hungary in 1 («78 and was appointed 
Prince of Hungary by the sultan in 
1 r*.**:! ; his spell of power was short. 

was S(*t on 


the Turkish frontier districts, wdicncc, 
under the name of Kurutzen or Crusaders, 
they contimiall}^ made incursions into the 
royal domains. Thtse struggles, how^- 
ever, with the mercenaries of the foreign 
government did not become important 
until 1678, when Emerich Tokoly placed 
himself at the head of the movement. 
With the exception of some few' castles 
the whole of the royal district fell into 
the hands of Tokoly. who was appointed 
Prince of Hungary by the sultan, and 
chosen king in 1682 by the diet of Kaschaii, 
an election confirmed by the Porte on 
August loth, if)8j. The defeat ot Vienna 
brought his rule to a speedy end, and 
L(‘o|)old now sent his armii'S into Hungary 
in (‘oiijunctioii with his (ierinan allies. 
On Se])tember 2nd, ib8b, the citadel ot 
Olen again fell into the hands of the ('hris- 
. , tians after one hundred and 

f o r t y - 11 ve y e ar s o f Tu r k i sh n 1 1 e . 
riie grateful nobles abolished 
the elective monarchy in 1087, 
and recognised the hereditary 
rights of the house ol Haps- 
burg by primogeniture in the 
male line. 

The I'lirks lost one district 
aftcranothcr ; and when Prince 
Eugene of Savoy had inflicted 
a fearful deteat upon them at 
Zenta, on Scjitember iith, 
i(k)7, tlu' Peace of Karlovitz 
was conclud(Ml. by th(' terms 
of which Hungary was freed 
from the Turkish yoke with 
the exception of the valli'y ol 
the Temes and part of Syrinia. 
'fransylvania had been so 
closely conjoined with Hungary, on May 
lolli, it)88, that Apafi now jiossesscd only 
a shadow oi his former powvr. However, 
the perseeution of the Protestants and the 
()p})r(‘ssion of lhi‘ people still continued. 
Leopold’s generals, including Antemio 
Cara If a, who had secured 'Fransylvania 

Hungary Free ^ 

From the death of the prince Apan in 
Turkish Yoke exercised so inhuman a 

des]X)tism, that the general 
exasperation broke out again in 1703. 
F'ranz Rcakoczy 11. (i()7()-i735), a son of 
the above-mentioned Franz I., t(x:)k the 
lead of the malcontents. At that time 
Leopold was occupied with the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and almost the whole 
country fell into the hands of the nobles, 
and was declared independent on J une 7th. 




THE RECAPTURE OF THE CITADEL OF OFEN BY THE CHRISTIANS IN 16S6 
For nearly a century and a half the citadel of Ofen, which is the modern Buda, had been huld by the Turks, and was an 
important centre of the Ottoman power in the west. But after the defeat of Vienna, Leopold I., who was a strict and 
zealous Catholic, sent his armies into Hungry in conjunction with his German allies, and on September 2nd, 1080, 
Ofen was rescued from the dominion of the Turk. In the following year the grateful nobles abolished the elective 
monarchy which had hitherto obtained, and the ^ouse of Hapsburg was established on the throne of Hungary. 
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After the death of Leopold, his son 
Joseph 1 . (1705-1711) undertook the 
jL^ovcrnnuMit ; and the nobles then declared 
at the diet of Oiiod, in 1707, that the throne 
had passed from the Haiisburgs. An 
a|)|)eal to arms resulted in Joseph’s favour 
in 170H. Hakoc/,y fled, and his field-mar- 
shal Karolyi concluded ])eace with the 
king at S/.atmaron May ist, 

H«BC*ry's 

Debt to momentous period of inter- 

ProlMtBfttism f,„- which the 

high nol)ility were chiefly to blame, came 
to an end. 

'rh(‘ fact that the Hiinf^arian nation was 
not destroyed in the seven* strnggh^s of 
thosf’ yeais, l)nt was able to prtsc'i ve its 
national indf'pendenee, was owin^^ pri- 
inarily to Protestantism, which preserved 



DRESSES OF HUNGARIAN SOLDIERS IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

I roni .111 ohl iM)<i>| iiigi.ivmg in •• 1 In ltiuiiij>)i uf*km^ Maxnnili.iii I." 

the old native conce])tions derived from 
ancient and in part troin heathen times, 
and indeed almost jnstitied their right to 
exist side by side with ni‘w trains oi 
thought. As tlit‘ Roman ('hurcli at the 
intr(Hliiction of ( liristiamty interfered but 
little in tamily lite and popular cu.stom, 
so also Protestantism, as being in close 
sympathy with the idea of nationality, 
did its best to preserve Iraditimial use 
and custom. In the midst fit religious 
and political dissension at home and 
abroad. Protestantism placed national 
unity above religious unilorinii-. It was 
rather a conservative than a destructive 
force in its intluence uj)tMi ancient family 
customs, of which many fragments have 
survived from that day to the present. 

A case in point is the survival of the old 
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custom of buying and carrying off women 
in the modern Hungarian ceremonies of 
wooing and marriage ; on the other hand, 
the peculiar funeral customs of Hungary 
have been considerably modified by Chris- 
tian beliefs. 

Tenaciously clinging to these traditions, 
the nation watched the One . Hundred 
Years’ War, which was carried on by those 
of their number who had been exasperated 
beyond bounds by the arbitrary rule and 
the religious persecution which their king 
had directed from Vienna. The war is, 
as it were, an epitome of the Rational 
history ; the splendour and the sorrow 
of this ])eriod is reflected in a rich and 
brilliant ballad poetry, which was inspired 
in partiiTilar by the revolts of Tokoly and 
Rakoezy. From the events of his own 
time Stefan Gyongyosi 
(1640-1704) found material 
for those narrative poems 
which remained popular 
among the nation for over 
a century. Shortly after 
Descartes, John Apaezai 
Cscri, who had been edu- 
cated in the Netherlands, 
came forward, between 
1654 and 1655, as the re- 
])rescntati VC of rationalism, 
with his “ Hungarian Eiicy- 
clopjcdia.” By this work 
he created a Magyar voca- 
bulary for ])hilosophy some 
fifty years before Chr. 
Thoinasius had done tin? 
same for German. At the 
sauK' time there were a 
iiumlier of historians and 
chroniclers, such as John Szalardi, Prince 
John Kemeny, Nikolaus Bethleii (1642- 
1716), Michael Cscrei (1668-1756), and also 
the narrator of ancient customs, Peter 
Apor (1676- 1752). The most distinguished 
work in the literature of that time is 
certainly the “Letters from Turkey” of 
Kleinens Mikes (1690-1762), 
amous shared the banishment 

to Turkey of Franz Rakoezy 
II., and clung with moving 
fidelity to his defeated master and to the 
country he had lost. 

Under the government of Charles III. 
(1711-1740) peace slowly began to gain 
ground, although the Turkish war broke 
out twice during his reign. After the 
first campaign the king not only recovered, 
in 1718, by the Peace of Passarowitz, the 


** Letters from 
Turkey *’ 




A countess in the dress of a lady of rank The typical national costume of a nobleman 



A Hting-arian baron in the dress of his rank The Prime Minister in the costume of a noble 


r. N. A, 
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THE COSTUMES OF THE OLD HUNGARIAN NOBLES 

From a series of pliotogr.iplis of prcseiit'day nobles in their national dress. 
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Fiirkish portion of llunj^ary, hut also 
made, acquisitions in Wallarhia and Scrvia. 

After tile death of ('harks III., his 
daughter Maria Theresa ( 1740 -1780) 

as('cndcd the throne, hut her right to the 
sueccssiou was iiniiiediately and vigorously 
disputed. The Prussian king, Fnalerick 
IP, invaded Silesia; tlu; elector, ('liaiios 
Albert ol Ikivajia, o('cuj>ied Upjx'r Austria 
and l>oheinia with h'rench ^ 

lielp ; and the Si)auiards 
attacked tin? Italian pos- ^ 

sessions. At the diet ol 
Presshurg, on S(‘j)teiuher 
ii.th, 1741. th(‘ nobles P 

enthusiastically ))la('ed M * 

then' li\'es and j)roperty ' ' [ jf 

at the disposal ol the ' > 

young (|ueen. In a short 
iitne thf‘ Ifiingaiian and :<J' ..t/’’' ' . 

Aiisliian 1fooJ)s di'ov(‘ the 
h'n'iich and Havaiiausout 
ol Ptoheinia and oc('upi(‘d 
P>a\'a)ia. Only I'rc'deric k mKeKVII, 

II. was able to (i(q)ti\'(‘ 
the* ({uecMi ol some ('otn])ar- 4||Ki||a 

atively small amount ol ^ ^ 

ba I itoi y, as she was tlnic'e ^ | 

obliged to cede to him a » ^ / 

pai 1 ol Silesi,!. Dining the 
yeais ol peaci' the (piecMl 

dc'S'olecl h('l' attention to FRANZ RAKOCZY II. 

impr«)\’mg tlu' matelial With whoso defeat at Szatmar, in 17 11 
and intellectual pio^pelity »‘tcrnal strife 

ol hei subjects, and introduced l>eneli('ial 
leloi nis into ec clesiast ic'al and ecluc'ational 
Ol gauisalKiiis. 

M Idle the national spirit was thus 
stiirc-d tu ne w lite, litnatuie also entt*red 
upon a I einai kal)l\' lloiirishiug pta iod. 

“1 , platitude. Maiia Theiesa sum- 
moiitsl the clneJ in.liilitv t<. licr c*onrt. and 


formed a Hungarian bodyguard of their 
sons, in r/bo, at Vienna, who became the 
pioneers of a new culture through theii 
close connection with the intellectual 
movements in the West. In the year 
1772 then^ apj>eared from the pen of 
(k-orge ik'ssenyei (1752- r8ii) “ The 
Tragedy of Agis; " in this, as in his other 
dramas and in his epic poem of King 
Matthias, the poet showed a 
\ :i masterly power of imitating 

Tl the French, and especially 

m Voltaire. He thus became 

the founder of the French 
School,’' among whom 
\ Alexander Baroezi (1737- 

pJjR d i8()q) and Joseph Peczeli 

4 became conspicuous as 

translators of F r e n c h 

With th(‘ accession of 
^WH||I the son of Maria Theresa, 

^Tntfl humanitarian josejdi 

J II. (1780 -I7()0), the kings 

ii house of Lorraine 

and Tuscany ('ame to the 
Hungarian tiiroiH'. j(.)S(q)h 
wk continued tlu' wcirk of 

■■ rcTorm, but without dis- 

)>hiying his mother’s tact. 
In 1784 he* made (iernian, 
coezY II. instead ol Latin, tlu* ollicial 

Szatniar, in 1 7 1 1 . language of the stale and 

■ife came to an end. r Li i ^ i 

ol the schools ; m 1785 lie 
divided the country into ten ni*w districts, 
and placed foreigners at the lu‘ad ol these. 

A dangerous ferment arose in 1789 when 
('harlcs .'\uguslus of Sax(‘-Wi‘imar was 
nearly set up as an oj)|)osition king with 
Prussian support ; and Joseph 11 . shortly 
before his death on January 30th, 1790, 
was lorced to ri'peal all his innovations. 





GERMAN ELEMENT IN HUNGARY 

AND ITS INFLUENCE DURING 800 YEARS 


A FTER the overthrow ol the rule of 
the Avars, the frontiers of the 
great Frankish dominion were occupied 
by German colonists ; Frankish and 
Bavarian nobles obtained extensive 
possessions, especially in the moun- 
tainous country which borders the 
frontiers of Styria, and even then bore 
some traces of Roman civilisation. When 
the Hungarians occupied the country at 
the end of the ninth century, they left the 
German settk'ments for the most part 
undisturbed, but prevented their increase. 
Many of the fortified frontier strongholds 
may have been overthrown in the course 
of the Magyar attacks ; but they did not 
disappear entirely. 

Friendly relations with (iermany were 
secured in (](j5 by the marriage of Stefan 
with (iisela, the daughter of the Bavarian 
duk(‘, Henry II., for the reason that this 
lady brought with her many clergy and 
. nobles and their retinues, who 
, helped to bring about the rapid 
the Tram of of Christianity and 

a rincess immigration of 

Cicrman knights,. monks, and other peo])le 
becamt* mon‘ vapid after the husband of 
(hsela had ascended tlu‘ throne of 
Hungary ; however, among the (ierman 
colonies proper we have certain information 
conc(‘rning only one as originating from 
that early })eriod, that is, Deutsch-Szatmpr 
on the Szamos, which was founded by 
(iisela herself. 

The apostle-kwig, as Stefan I., or Saint 
Stefan, has been called, organised his court 
upon (ierman models, and throughout his 
reign displayed a consistent tend(‘ncy to 
favour the noble immigrants. In his advice 
to his son Ernerich, who died prematurely, 
he wrote that the introduction of foreigners 
was to be regarded as a necessary means to 
the support of the throne and to the in- 
crease of the imperial power ; “ treat these 
guests well and hold them in honour.*' Upon 
the whole, this was the attitude adopted 
by his successors of the Arpad family. 


The counties of l^isenburg and Odenburg 
on the slopes of the Leitha mountain range, 
at the base of which lies the Lake of 
Neusiedel, and also the valleys formed 
by the spurs of the Eastern Alps of Styria 
and Austria, are inhabited by the (jerman 
people of the Hienzes. Upon an area of 
some 400 squaix' miles are to be found 
^0,000 Slavs (“WaterT'roa- 
T*^f.™**‘*e».tians ’), 10,000 J(‘ws, about 
P^eo 1 Magyars, and about 

^ 500,000 (jermans, for the most 

part Caitholics. The nameHienz,or Haenz, 
j)oints to lh(‘ir (ierman origin, for tlu‘ir 
neighbours wouUl not have given this little 
peopU* any name ol (ierman lorm. Pro- 

i) al)ly the name is derivi'd from Heinz, 
Henz, or Aenz (Heinrich or Henry), and 
cons(‘(piently has the meaning “ Hemy’s 
peo})li‘,” meaning either the Emperor 
Henry 111 . or Count Henry of (iiissing 
(1228 — 1274), who foundecl one of the 
most ])owerful families, was for a time 

j) alatine of the empire^, and is often 
mentioned in the frontier wars against 
Styria and the Austrians. He founded 
numerous fortr(‘Sses in these districts, 
including the castle of 'rernstein and tlu‘ 
town of (iiins. His sons, Ivan, or John, 
Peter, Nicholas, and Henry, all occupied 
high [)ositions, and are named in the docu- 
ments “ Henry’s sons ” ; they all workial 
to secun^ tlu* prestigi* of th(‘ir family. 
Almost all tlu' fortresses on the w(‘stern 
frontier were in their possession. The 
garrisons of these fortresses were exclu- 

. sively (ierman, recruited lor th(‘ 
rospenfy Surrounding 

Among the ,„.,y 1],^,,,,. 

avarians have taken the names 

Hienzes, or Haenzes, or have rec(*ived 
it from their master. 

The remnants of that Bavarian settle- 
ment founded here by Charles the Great 
to oppose the Avars — though we need not 
assume that the colonial activity of Charles 
extended beyond the east frontier into 
Pannonian territory — developed into 
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flourishing Bavarian communities under 
the Frankish margraves ; like th(*se, the 
settlements of the Hienzes suffered no 
doubt ('onsiderable damage from the 
occupation of the country by the Hun- 
garians, but soon receiv(‘d imjHUtant 
reinforcements in the numerous (ierman 
|)risoners brcnight by the Hungarians 
from (ierman countries in the 
course of their raids. This 


The Rich 

Industry^ (human group of communities 


was especially strengthened in 
lli(? first place by the neighbourhood (if 
Austria and Styria, and furtluM' by the 
incorporation of (ierrnan nobles. The 
wooded frontier district, which even at the 
time of th(‘ Fmperor Henry HI. was so 
inhospitable that he was abh* to pen(‘- 
trate into Hungary only by following the 
long windings of the Kaab, was trans- 
lornuul by the industry, the native vigour, 
the; ('ommoii'Stuise, and the (iod-fearing 
work of the Hi(*nz(‘S into a rich agricul- 
tural, timlnu'-growing, and vin(‘-bearing 
district ; luuv these peojile (dung tena- 
ciously in the midst of their progn'ss to 
th(‘ maniKus and customs of their fore- 
fathers, and preserved their nationality 
among a I'inno-l'grian population. 

Volitical circumstances wer(‘ almost 
invariably favourable' to the progivss of 
the (iiuinans, notvvdthstanding the many 
disturbances which constantly burst over 
the West. In 1440, wIk'u iMsi nstadt was 
moitgaged by yueen lili/.abeth to the 
Austrian duke Albert, the (ierinan nation- 
ality ivceived a strong reinforc(‘ment. 
With the consent ot the Hungarian nobility 
King Matthias Forvinus ceded consider- 
able (list rids to the h'm])eror Frederick 111. 
rile neighbours ()f the Hien/a'S are the 

Hiddebauern," or heath-peasants, who 
lived upon the “ heath " on the shores of 
the Lake of Neusiedid, on the Schiitt, and 
near Vressburg. I his people is ot Suabian 
origin; tlwy migrated trom the district 
on the lh)dens('i‘ to Hungary during the 

T.rk. Eipelled tlu- 

to Make Room - 

for Germans Austrian nol.Us, aiul 

were |irotccti'd liy Maria, the 
consort of Lewis 11. , about When, 

however, the Counter-Reformat ion in Hun- 
gary prepared to suppress Pi. ^estantism 
by more vigorous measures after i()4(), 
some of the heath-peasants returned tci 
the bosom of the Catholic (diurch. 

The noighlnuirhood (4 the Austrian 
territories brought with it the conseepu nee 
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that the settlements of the Hienzes and 
of the heath-peasants took but little 
share in the internal disturbances or the 
foreign wars of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
for that reason they were able to preserve 
their (German nationality. 

After the expulsion of the Turks, 
the ecclesiastical and secular nobles at- 
tem})ted, by bringing in Gernian colonists, 
to restore the depopulated and devas- 
tated districts in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, on the heights of the Ver- 
tesgebirge and of the Bakcmyer Wald, 
on the Central Danube and in th(^ corner 
between the Danube and the Drave. 
At the end of the seventeenth century 
th(^ Archbisho])S of Gran settled Suabians 
and Franks upon their pro[)erty. In 
if)()0, in the county of Pesth, Suabian 
immigrants founded the town of Izsaszeg, 
and six years later restored the ruins 
of Duna-Haraszti. The Duke Charles 

of Lorraine and Prince Eugene also 
settled (Germans on their property at 
Ofen ; tht‘ir example was followed by 
the Counts Zichy, Raday, and Grassal- 
kovich. In the year 17x8 (iermans from 
« the Rhine districts were settled 

ecre o property of the lords in 

uermaii couiitics of Tolna and 

uccess Austrian field- 

marshals, who had been rewarded with 

extensive lands in Hungary after the 
t‘X])ulsion of the Turks, attempted to 
attract (lerman colonists thither. In the 
majority of such settlements the German 
nationality has survived to the present 
(lay, though weakened in many respects. 

()f mucli greater, and sonnuimes of 
decisive political importance, have been 
the (iermans in Northern Hungary. 
Belonging for the most part to the popula- 
tion ot Lower Saxony and Central Germany 
— Thiiringen and Silesia — they reached 
their present home, between the last third 
of the twelfth century and the middle of 
the thirteenth, in the course of several 
advances to the slopes of the Carpathians. 
Their main calling was mining, but they 
owed much of their prosperity to their com- 
mercial activity and their manufacturing 
industry ; and they received grants of 
municipal privileges through which they 
were enabled to produce a prosperous 
burgher class. Beginning with the 
district of the heath-peasants, whose 
re])resentatives in Germany sent a few 
offshoots over the Danube, their central 
point was Pressburg, which the Hapsburgs 
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made, from 1642, the town for tlie corona- 
tion of the Hungarian kings and the seat 
of the assembly. Most of these advance 
posts have been absorbed, with a few 
scanty exceptions, by the surrounding 
Slovak- Rut henian population. 

The most northern points of the German 
nationality were formerly the mining 
towns of “ Lower Hungary.” The first 
Germans may have settled here at the 
same date when others occupied Zips 
in the second half of the twelfth century. 
The oldest mining colony, Schemnitz, 
received corporate privileges from B^la 
IV. as early as 1244. The “ municipal 
and mining code of Schemnitz,” com- 
posed in two sections on the basis of that 
royal document in the thirteenth century 
by the ” sworn representatives of the 
town,” detailed in forty sections the 
” town rights ” and in twenty the ” mining 
rights,” and was, in the course of the 
fourteenth century, extended to include 
most of the remaining mining towns, 
so far as they had not already charters 
of their own. 

In 1255 the men ot Neusohl acquired 
_ the right to carry on mining 

An A I taxation ; their only 

obligation was to pay a tenth 

oroMtie 

eighth of the silver to the royal treasury, 
and to serve under the king’s flag in 
campaigns. They, too, were allowed the 
ordeal of l)attle, after the old Saxon 
custom, with swords and round shields. 
It was, however. King Stefan V. who 
lirst gave Neusohl its charter of freedom 
in the year 1.271. Kremnitz, which had 
been the seat of the im])erial chamber- 
lain from 132J, was given rights hitherto 
enjoyed only by the rich Kuttenburg 
in Bohemia, by King Charles Robert, 
with the consent of the secular apd 
ecclesiastical nobles. Thus the people of 
Kremnitz were able to live under judges of 
their own choice, and could be prose- 
cuted for debt by none in the whole 
country. 

In 1424, when King Sigismund handed 
over the mountain towns to his second 
wife, Barbara of Cilli, who died in 1451, the 
result was that they remained a coherent 
group in the possession of the Hungarian 
queen, and received extensive ])rivileges 
enabling them to attain a prosperity which 
aroused the envy and the avarice of the 
lords of neighbouring castles. The castles 
which surrounded that district in a circle 


were partly in possession of the Hussite 
leader Giskra, and partly in that of the 
family of Doezy and of other nobles. In 
1407 the quarrel broke out, but soon ended 
in a compromise. Meanwhile the mining 
towns enjoyed tlie favour of the power- 
ful families of Thurzo and Fugger, with 
whose supi)ort they were able to emerge 

'Tu D* t 4 victoriously from the struggle. 
The Richest 1/1 1 . . 1 ”1' r 

Men Towards tlie close ol the hf- 

M teenth and the beginning of the 

sixteentli centuries the mining 
towns attained the zenith of their pros- 
perity, notwithstanding the attacks of 
the Turks and the devastations of hostile 
armies. Their export copper trade ex- 
tended beyond Cracow to Danzig and the 
Hansa towns, even to Antwerp and 
Venice. TTu? lessee' of tlie mines of 
Neusohl, Alexius Thurzo, chancellor of 
the imperial exelu'cpier, was regarded in 
1523 as “ the richest man in Hungary,” 
wliile his relations in Augsburg, the 
Fuggers, were for a long time bankers of 
the Hungarian kings. 

TTie disturbances of the seventeenth 
cditury brought grievous conseejuences 
upon the mining towns. In ib20 (iabriel 
Bcthlen caused himself to be proclaimed 
King of Hungary in Neusohl, and from 
i()i() the mining towns were forced to pay 
him heavy taxes. During the disturb- 
ances in the time of Rakoezy and Tokoly, 
these towns were not only the scene of 
warfare, but also lost their iirospi'iity in 
conseqiK'iice of extortions and devasta- 
tion. Towards the end of the sevi'iiteenth 
century the mines becami' less productive, 
for natural reasons. As an additional 
calamity came the iiersecutions of tlu‘ 
Counter- Reformation, to which members 
of the Lutheran doctrine wi‘re exposed. 
The im])()V(*rished mining towns were now 
occupied by Slovaks and Ikmc and there 
liy Magyars. The nobility seized the 
greater part of the mines. A century, 
Imwever, was needed to reduce the (ierman 
luitionality in this place to its 
erman present low ebb ; to-day only 
Nationality pP^^e names 

are (icrman, the jiopulation is 
Slovak. Passing over the ruins of German 
nationality in the north-west, we comi^ 
to the extreme north of Hungary to tiu* 
soutliern slopes of the Carpathians, when* 
we find the vigorous (ierman tribe of the 
people of Zips, who since the. seventh 
century have had a sidtled home amid 
the romantic surroundings of the high 
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mountain range, and l)y their steady 
industry have si-curi*d prosju’i ity and repu- 
tation among tlie neighbouring peoples. 
The wealth (A timber, the number of moun- 
tain streams, and tlie nature of the natural 
produ(dsol the “ Silva ze|)us ” (in Magyar 
Szepes) limited tin* agricultural |K)Ssibili- 
ties of th(r place, and naturally turned 
the inhabitants to indus- 

The Stormy (HTupations. Thus the 

-- inhabitant of Zips became a 

of Geza II. ^^orkman; “his log lulls, 

oiiginally s( altered about, gradually drew 
closer tog(‘ther. and Ironi this uncouth 
inK'leiis de\'eloped the toweling town.” 

riie lirsi deliniti' oc('uj)alion of Zi|)s by 
the (ieimaiis probably falls in the stormy 
peiiod of (ieza II., who was in alliance 
with the Welt duke. IliMuy th<‘ Lion. 

Tiadilion speaks of the ('omit Reinold, 
who was the king's ( liic'l justic(\ and led 
Ills brothel compatriots into this district 
about 1150. A conteinjioiaiy P>yzantine 
wiitei, johaimi'S Kinnamos, sjieaks of an 
ainiy ol ('ze(dis and Saxons whi(di was 
gatlieu'd by (ii‘/a in 1I5(>, tor a wai 
against ('onstantinopk'. It was not until 
the (*nd of the twelllh century, under 
H(^la III., that lh(' main leintonauiuMit 

reaclu'd Zips ; this was diawu ( hiidiy 
lioin ('(‘iitral (lermaiiy, esjiecially from 
Silesia. PIk' modem diah'ct ol Zips is 
allied to that ol Silesia. 

At the beginning ol the thirteenth 
centuiy indi\idual stragglers followed, 
alter (lertrudeol .Andechs-Mcran, tlu' first 
wile ol Andi i'as 1 1 .. had conk'i red jirojKu ty 
in Zips on se\'ei al fyiolesc noble lamilies ; 
Iroin th(‘ir leadei, Kiidigei ol Deutsch- 
Matrei, tlu' Mei/evic/y (IcMixc'd llu'ir 
desciuit. 'flic oppiessu’e iul(‘ ol the 
nobility ol (l<*iman extraction seems even 
then to have become so highly unpojiular 
that in 12 p; the national Magyai party 
began a bloody ie\oli against the (|ue(*n 
legent, who favoured the (km mans. After 
the mx'asitui ot tlu' Mongols, which 

Magyars l‘i>t''rv of Zips, like 

that ot so manyothiM- districts. 
Revolt stages, a large inthix of 

immigrants aj^peaied in the 
fourteenth centuiy, ehietlv tiom Silesia 
and riiuringia. 

In a shoit tinu' tlu' (Kini..u [ilaces 
in this remott' mountain district became 
so prosperous that the sonety of the 
clergy of Zips, loundiMl nbout 12^2 
under their provost, and kn. wn alter 1248 
as a sodiilitate, 01 ci •inratiM’iiitv.*^ 


arranged the secular or ecclesiastical affairs 
of the country. In 1274 Ladislaus IV. 
con firmed the rights of this society ; in 
1297 Andreas III. also gave it the right 
to collect tithes. Before 1271 Stefan V. 
had given his “ faithful Saxons of Zips 
a “ privilegiurn ” as a guarantee of their 
“ indej)endence.” Thereafter these “ royal 
plac(*s ” had to pay three hundred marks 
of silver every year, in return for which 
they were free of all other contributions, 
and in time of war had to place fifty armed 
men bem^ath the king’s banner. They 
Wi re allowed to choose their owiiy count, 
who governed them according to their 
rights, and also their clergy. Hunting, 
fishing, and mining rights were also 
recognis(‘d in their charters. 

After the death of the last Arpad in 
xjoi, under the leadership of the soldier 
Matllueiis of Esak, of the mountain 
fortress of Trcntschin, the nobility of 
the Waag district attempted a revolt. 
The people of Zij)s, who had formerly 
doiii* homage to Wenzel and Otto, 
now joined the Angevin (diaries Robert, 
who with th(‘ir help decisively defeated 
_ . the west Hungarian nobility 

i.. tl- valley ol 
, , the larcza, m i^i2. In reeogni- 
Of i^iberty services which they 

had “ willingly done him since his youth,” 
and for their “ manly and faithful struggle 
against Matthieus of Trentschin, in which 
tlicy spared neither person nor jmrse,” 
(diaries Robert, in ljl8, confirmed the 
jirivileges of the twenty-four royal towns. 

On the basis of this chartiM' the chiefs, 
represenlativ(‘s, and elders, in 1370, drew 
up an important legal code, the “ arbi- 
triiiin ” — that is, free choice or con- 
vention -of the vSaxons in Zips ; this 
was recognised in the same year by 
King Lewis, and thus became law. 
Eccle.siasticism, a love of discipline, 
a strong sense of honesty, are the 
most striking featuri‘S of this code. 
Manufactures at this tiourishing period 
were controlled by guilds and associations. 
Trade and industry began to develop in 
the towns and plains. Numerous 
foreigners lived here all the year round, 
for the reason that a vigorous commercial 
intercourse went on between this place 
and Poland and Silesia. 

Exactly 100 years after the confirma- 
tion of the privileges by Charles Robert, 
the first heavy blow fell upon Zips. On 
November 8th, 1412, the Emperor-king 
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The Doom 
of the 
Germans 


(liMippcan'd 

I luiif^ai ian wcvv 


Si^dsmuiHl I., who was in a constant state 
(>l financial cnihaiiMssincnt, inortgaf^ed 
tlic thntcc'n scltlcincnts of Zips, tof'ether 
with the loyal fi(*ts ol I^uhlan, Piulhnn, 
and (iiicscn, to Vladislav ol Poland. The 
alliance' ol the towns of Zij)S was continued 
for a time even after lludr alienation. 
They were hamUal over to Polish officials, 
who soon he/^an to exercise an 
ar()itrary anthoiity in the 
niort^a^M-d district and made it 
an hereditary starosty. At th(‘ 
instaiK'e of the Hunfi;anan I)i(‘t, \ ladislav 
HI. promised to j^ive hack the country 
in 1440, hut in th(‘ a^jeeimmt of Altimhurg 
hetweeii Iliini^niry and Poland tiu' mort- 
was I fnewe(i in 1474. I’his a^necmient 
sealed the doom ol th(‘ (icrman nationality 
m the noithein distiicts and in |)art of 
t lie soiilhei n. 

k'mth(‘r (Lmiayi' was inflictial hy tlie 
inlrnsion of the Hussites and th(‘ 
siijiremacy ol lioliiMiiian mcMCimaries 
imdei- (iiskra. l*olili('al indepi'mUmce 
towns that remaimal 
h‘S(M ted, and were handed 
o\'er hy the to the nohle lamilies. 

rims Kin^ Matthias ('onleria'd upon his 
laithlul Pmerich Zapolya llu‘ lu’ieditary 
county ot Zips, and also, in 14S0, tlu‘ 
possi'ssioii ol the town (»l Kasmark, which 
had heen made a royal hw town, toj,j;('ther 
with tlu‘ nini' |)arishes attaclu'd to it. 
In it)35 Kasmark ;don<‘ had heen ahle to 
resist the intrusion of the .Maj^yar nohility 
and ot the Sla\s, and se('ured la'Cognition 
as a Irei* town. 

In the ('ourse ot tlu'Se distresst's the 
(icrmans ol Zips would in no long time 
havi' suthMc’d an imasion of londgn 
nationalitic's had not the (icrman idement 
in rp|)er Hungary hc'en streugtlumed hy 
th(‘ Kidormation with its (icrman j)r('ach- 
iiig and its (icrman hymns, d'he close 
comu'ction with (itMinany. in tlu' high 
schools of which st'veral j)Uj)ils from Zips 
studi(*d till' scicMices e\'ery year, hrought 
with it the consequence tliat 
num lik(‘ Martin Cziriak, 
a pupil of Melan-chthon, 
riiomas Preisner, and (ieorge 
heutscher holdly and successfully fought 
against tlu‘ Catholic clt'rgy. The Refor- 
mation was carried out, therelore, in 
I34() throughout the country of Zips 
notwithstaiuling the decrees of 1524 and 
1323, in which it was declared that 
“ all Lutherans with their supporters and 
adherents winild he regarckd as open 
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Friends and 
Foes of the 
Reformation 


heretics and enemies of the sacred Virgin 
Mary, and would be punished by execution 
and f onfiscation of their ])roperty.” » 

On the 26th of October, I54("), tlie entire 
clergy of Zii)s publicly acknowledged the 
Lutheran creed. The intellectual revival 
brought with it fresh development of 
trad(‘ and manufacture. The linen and 
cloth fabrics of Zips, and the leather and 
metal work of the country, were famous 
far and wide on the Xorth Sea and the 
ILiltic, in the midst of Russia and in Con- 
stantinoj)le. At Whitsuntide, (ireeks, 
Russians, and Serbs, even Xorth Germans, 
wer(‘ in the habit of visiting the country 
tr) make their purchases. The inhabitants 
wer(‘ an (mterj)rising and energcdic little 
peo|)l(‘, who kept in touch with the mother 
c(jimtry in tludi nt'w mountain home and 
creative! a civilisation which raised the 
('ilizens and the peasants of the time 
to a h(‘ight of prosjierity and int(‘lligenc(‘ 
unusual in Hungary. 

Soon, how(‘ver, this riwival of (h‘rman 
scienc(‘ and art was (‘xjxised to sev(*r(‘ 
attacks. In 13(S8 op])osition to the new 
faith Ix'gan at tlu' instigation of Martin 
p P(‘the, th(‘ provost of Zij>s, and 

eace o ^1^^^ oj)j)osition de- 

Persecution vi'lniK'dinU. a yiKor.niscountor- 
reformation. I he governuKuit 
('atholic commissiont'is ap])eared in Zips 
and attempti'd to force th(‘ inhabitants to 
surrender their churclu s to the Catholics ; 
but tlu* peoj)le rose in revolt and drove out 
tlu* commissioniM's. 'fhe disturbanct‘S 
under St(‘fan Pxx'skay and the ])i'ac(‘ 
of \henna of i()0(> ]mt an eml for 
some time to the persiaaition of the Pro- 
testants in Zi])s. 

I-5ut in i()32 the Jesuits, in conjunction 
with the Magyar Catholii* nobles and 
with the military and civil authorities, 
began again tiie work of forcible' 
cemversiein. The Protestant ck'rgy lost 
their i)re)jH'rty and wt'ie driven out of 
the country ; their churches were taken 
from them by the soldit'is and handed 
e)ver te) the Catholics. This work was 
('e)ntinued by a jirocess of forcibly 
denatiemalising the te)wnsand parishes and 
by electing Magyar nobles as councillors 
and judges. Notwithstanding the vigoreius 
siqqxu't which they gave te) all those 
|)olitical risings which took place in the 
interests of the new creed, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
under Peicskay, Ik^hlen, Tokoly, and 
Franz Rake)czy, the Ciermans e)f Zi})s had 
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to suffer the hardest treatment from their 
own allies. Devastation, persecution, and 
oppression of every kind produced the 
result that the (rerinans grew steadily 
weaker through the advance of the 
Hungarians and of the productive, adapt- 
able and capable Slovaks. 

Notwithstanding the de])tli of this over- 
throw, wherever a hand’s-breadth of 
favourable soil was to bo fouiuh the 
irrepressible vigour of the inhabitants 
brought forth new results, (ierman in- 
dustry and economy survived the worst 
disasters, and eventually succeeded in 
producing a fei'blo similitude of former 
prosperity. Among the Iree t(nvns, in- 
dustrial and commercial life continued to 
flourish. The (ieiinan language was [)re- 
(lominant notwithstanding tlu‘ jMevalence 
of Magyar, Slav, and Low Latin, and was 
the mi'dium of constant communication 
with foreign countries. The l(‘(‘ling of 
(ierman nationality was, howevc'r, terribly 
shattered. 

In 1772 thirteen place's mortgaged to 
Poland were n'uniteel with Hungary, and 
“ the si.xteen towns of Zi|)s ” were' placed 
iinch'r a spei'ial ('ount, as judge 

appy an suprenu' administrative 

Peaceful rr i' 

^ olficial ; tlie I'nnpress - (lueeMi 

Germans ‘ , ‘ 

Maria 1 lu'resa not only con- 
firmed the previous jirivileges, but 
added new rights in 1773. 

It is an indisputal)le fact that wherever 
the (ierman nationality in Ifungary has 
devoted itself to trade and manufacture 
the lapse of time has brought annihila- 
tion, in sj)iie -af the ])ros])erity and 
culture acquired, wherc'as the communities 
es[)ccially devoted to agriculture and 
cattle-breeding have been able to maintain 
their position to the present day. 

The home of the Transylvanian Saxons 
is encircled and traversed by tlu* ('41- 
])athians, with their snow-clad summits 
white und(‘r the midsummer sun, with 
their wooded vaHeys full of flowers, birds, 
and animals, with their rushing brooks and 
streams. Here, mon* than seven centuries 
ago, the Germans found the counterpart 
of their earlier home, and here they settled. 
Many a storm burst over this })eaceful 
centre of (ierman civilisation ; but inter- 
vals of n^.st continually recurred during 
which this offshoot of the parent stock 
put forth new growth. 

The chief settlements of the (iermans in 
Transylvania were made under (ieza II . 
for the protection of the south-east 


frontier of the empire against the Cuma- 
niaiis, who had established themselves in 
Moldavia and Wallachia after the sub- 
jugation of the Pechenegs, and made 
constant incursions into tlic neighbouring 
provinces. These immigrants came partly 
from the Lower Rhine, partly from 
Flanders, and are designated as “ Teutons 

tr . beyond the forest;” they 

Kronstadt i *^1 <*1^1 ’’ 

n are also known as Memings. 

B^cooics A*A^ 4 4 L' M 


the Capital 


“ Saxons,” 


Saxones, which afterwards 
became universal, does not a]q)ear In'fori' 
l 2 o(). Their settlemenls extended along 
th(‘ banks ol thi' Alt to its conlhu'uce witli 
the Homorod, and from tlu‘ Maros to the 
valley of the Kokel River. 'I'lie jM'oximity 
of savage tribes forcc'd the settlers to 
build fortified churclu's and castles wln-re 
the inhabitants of the plain could take 
rt'fuge in time of nei'd. In course of tiinc^ 
these strongholds developc'd into towns 
and places of gri'ater siz(*. A favourite 
point of entrance for marauding bands 
was u])ou the (‘xtreme south of tlu' Rurzen 
district ; for this rcxison Andreas 11 . 
allowed the Teutonic' Order to build 
stoekadc's and towns here in i.:ii ; Kron- 
stadt thenbc'camc' the ca))ital. The' Order 
was, howevc'r, forbidden to populate the' 
district of Hurzen with Saxons from the 
neighbouring province's, and nc'W settlc'is 
wc'ie brought in. 

After the' c'xpulsion of the' (ic'rman 
knights, which took })lace in 12^3, in 
spite of the vigorous supj)()rt accorded 
to them by Pope* Honorius 111 ., Kron- 
stadt soon became jU'osjH'rous and 
exc'reised a kind of hc'geniony over the' 
othc'r colonic's : the' town is first mc*n- 
tionc'd ill a documc'nt cjf 1232. 'I'lie 
(ic'rman colonic's in the distric t of Ncisen 
sc'c'in to be of c'arlier date* ; in 12(14 Bistritz 
seems to have' been in c'xislencc' for some 
time. These' north-eastern Transylva- 
nians, like those! of Dc'c's, juobably came 
from other })arts of Hungary, and settled 
„ . here to (’arry on the mining 

Hungarian ij^q.^.^ry. The' chief lilac'X'S, 

Queens Private 1 • 1 1 1^1 • 

« . which were' under their own 

Property 

counts in 2 JOO, together 
with their surrounding districts, formed the 
private property of the Hungarian queens 
from an c^arly date ; thus on J uly ifdh, 1 264, 
Pope Urban IV. orders the king’s son 
Stefan (V.) to restore the towns of Bistritz, 
Rodna, Senndorf, and Haierdorf which he 
had unjustly taken from his mother, 
Maria. On December 2Cjth, 1330, the 
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“ ritizcris ;m«l (olonists ol Histritz and 
thos(! to tliat jurisdiction 

n’r(‘ivcfl ;i < liart^ r ln»m Oikmui Elizabeth, 
with lli^‘ consent ol luisbaiid (.Jiarlcs, 
bv the terms (d wliirli tli(.*y were |)laced 
exclu^ivclv uiid'i tli(‘ jurisdirtion of 
judges eleel<'d by t lieinseh’es. In a short 
time tlie (leilimil set t leini'llts rose to 

a })n)S})(‘rity and ])olitira] 
German jinnortaiier which scoured 
Prestige at Its 

Hiin^Mriaii kiiif^s. 1 bus, 
alxMit 11S5, Itelii n. was :ibl(‘ to rei)ort to 
I'aris, upon the oc'casion ol liis bed rot ha I. th(‘ 
receipt oi p^,o()() marks liom tlie loiei^ii 
setlleisol thi'kiiiL; in 'rraiisylx’ania. Th(‘ 
rajaditv with which llie j)resti|^^' ol the* 
(icimaiis mcieased and th(‘ liei/:^dil to 
which it losf IS evidenced l)\’ the “ An- 
dii'anum ’’ o| lh(‘ close* ol IZZ4; in tliis 
edic't Andreas 1 1 , conlii ined and increas(‘d 
all I Ik* pi i\ ile^M‘s f^nantc'd to the 
(iermans Iroin Ihoos to Diaas. mair N(‘ps, 
upon then imnii.i^rat ion ; Ik* united tlu* 
independent distiicts ol tiu' settkas 
hioiifdd in by Cicza II. into one province 
f^aiveined i)N’ an eka led “ ('ount ” as 
snpienu* pid.^e wiio lesided in lleaniann- 
stadl . 

The piof^rc'ss <)| pi osjx'iit was, how- 
cvei , soon ('hecked l)V the Moiif^ail mx’asions 
ol ij.|o Tlu' lortilied towns and 

si roiii;iioIds ol tlu* ('ouiitry ('ould pnivide 
lelu.ca* loi coinparativc'ly few. I'Ik* 
majoiily lied to lh(‘ inouiilains, where* they 
j)(*rish('d. I'lider the* loste'iiiiij; care of tln‘ 
kmL,^s I he* (iea inan se*ltle’in<Mits reeover(‘(l 
( ompara lively (jiiickly alter the re*treat of 
tin* Mon,i;ols. Such n(*w settk*ments as 
Klausenbui^jwe'i ealso lounded by Stefan V., 
beton* IJ70, as Duke of rrans\’lvania ; 
for tin* l)(*nelit of his soul he coiilerri'd this 
liel upon the* ( hure'h ol \\k isse*nbure[. As 
llim.yMiian nobles we*re‘ not aTowe'd to 
se'ttK* upon S.ixon soil, and as the (jernians 
ol th.it district e'lijoye'd the rij^hts ol 
noble*s. the last ot the Arjiads. Andreas III.. 
From sununoiu’d them to partici- 

Wiidernes, 

(0 Garden m August, 

I2(>S. In 130 years the 
“ Saxons" had cleare'd and completely 
translormed the lormer wilderness. 
About 300 strongholds, forts, and fortified 
churches protected the goc^ds and chattels 
of free'men, and guaranteed the security of 
this once doubttul Hungarian possession. 
The swamps were draineci and became fruit- 
lul, arable land. U poii the mountains and in 
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the lonely valleys, in the fertile lowlands 
of the Kokel River, and where the stony 
slopes of the Carpathians bring forth a 
scanty harvest, dwelt a peojde whose indus- 
trial and agricultural labours and peaceful 
devotion to the arts had created a flourish- 
ing country, while their representatives 
sat in tlu* diet side by side with the barons 
and prelates of the empire. 

When the house of Arpad became 
extinct in 1301, hard times began for the 
Saxons of Transylvania. Like all the 
(i(*rmans in Hungary, they had joined 
Otto, the duke of Lower Bavaria ; he 
accepted their well-meant invitation, fell 
into tlu* hands of the treacherous voivode 
Ladislaus. or A})or, and was soon forced to 
l(‘ave the country. The Saxons were then 
exposed to the ()p[)ression of the l^ishop 
ol Weisseiiburg, and the powerful voivode 
(li*})riv(‘d them of the rich silver mines of 
Rruhia. In 1324 they were forced to take 
up arms in defences of their rights of 1224, 
which had b(u*n again secured to them on 
May 25th, IJ17, by Charles Robert, who 
had become sole ruler in the meantime. 
This period of oj^pression was followed 
u ‘I ‘>1 prosi)eritv under 

Hard Times .r ^ r t • r 

the government of I.ewis 1 ., 
who favoured Saxon trade in 
(‘vei y ])ossibI(* way. From i 
Kronstadt |)ossessed sta|)le ])rivi leges 
against Polish, (lermaii, and other foreign 
merchants, especially cloth merchants, 
'riu* lairs in (ierniany and Ik)land were 
visited by bands of Saxons. The trade 
route led to (iermany through Prague, 
and passed to the south-west through the 
Danube territori(*s to D«dmatia and VTnice. 
Numerous schools and churclu‘S, monas- 
teries and hospitals, were founded, and the 
eitizi*ii guilds, brotherhoods, and train* 
bands were admirably organised. 

After the death of Lewis the great 
troubles again began. Luder Siglsmund 
(1487-1447) internal disturbances broke 
out, in the course of which the neighbour- 
hood of Klausenburg was devastated by 
the king’s opjionents. But the greatest 
danger menacing Transylvania was the 
advance of the Turks. In 1420 they 
destroyed the old “ Saxon town ” of 
Broos, and carried the inhabitants away 
to slavery ; in the next year they over- 
whelmed Kronstadt. Previous to and 
during their invasions the first gipsies 
entered the country. In Hungary the 
struggles of the Magyar nobles with the 
German citizens were beginning, and at 


for the 
Saxons 
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this time the three hard-pressed “peoples” 
of Transylvania, the Hungarians, the old 
Magyar Szeklers, and the Saxons, con- 
cluded the “ Union ” at Kapolna on 
September 28th, 1427, and swore “ to 
protect one another against all and sundry 
who should attack them ; only, if the 
king should infringe the rights of one of 
th-' contracting peoples, the other two 
should aj^peai before him on bended 
knees and ask his favour. For the rest, 
upon the second day following an ap})eal lor 
help, the parties should start with all their 
forces to give aid as (piiekly as possible 
and should march at least twelve miles 
daily.” 

In the year 14 jS the 'Furks di'stroyed 
the tv)wn of Miihlbaeli and ea|)t tired 
some 75,000 slaves, after fruitlessly 
besieging Hermannstadt lor forty- 
live days. On November loth, 1444. 
the banner of the Saxons waved over the 
liattletield of Varna, and in October, 1448. 
they fought against the hereditary emuny 
on the Anselfeld under John Hunyadi. 
But the domestic life of the (ierman settlers 
was shattered by these military distur- 
'Tk 'T L bailees. Klauseiiburg and Winz 
OA the ivceived a Magyar influx 

w tK population, which speedily 

became jiredominant and 
broke off connection with the other Saxon 
districts. On the accession of Matthias 
Hunyadi, the Hungarians, Szeklers, and 
Saxons renewed the alliance of Kapolna 
at Mediasch in I45p, with a view to 
resisting any possible attacks of the king. 
The revolt was stilled by flu? rajudity ol 


his movements. To these internal dis- 
turbances were add('d the invasions of the 
Turks, who continually renewed their 
harassing incursions, even after their 
defeat on the Brotfeld in October 15th, 
1470. King Matthias recognised tli,e 
services of the Saxons and increased their 
territory. 

Notwithstanding the troubles of the 
age, their close and ]>rofitablc intercourse 
with the mother country had enabled the 
Saxons to surjiass every other nationality 
within the empire in respect of culture. 
Every year several Saxon youths went as 
students to the German high schools at 
Wittenberg, Jena, and Tubingen, and 
brought back a knowledge of science and 
art for the benefit of their own country. 
By these channels of intercourse the great 
ecclesiastical Reformation of the sixteenth 
century reached the Saxon colonies and 
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rapidly secured the general support. In 
I5i() Saxon merchants brought Luther’s 
writings from the fair of Leipsic : in 
1521-1522 the first evangelical preachers, 
the Silesian Ambrosius and Conrad Weich, 
aj^peared in Hermannstadt. The energy 
of a pupil of Melanchthon, the Saxon 
preacher Johannes Router (i4()8-i549), 
who brought a printing-press 
with him, scrured the suc- 
cess of the Reformation in 
'fransylvania in 1547. ^ 

struggle for the throne between Zajiolya 
and Ferdinand 1 . cost the Saxons 
heavily in life and j)roperty. After the 
death of Zapolya Suh'iman 11 .. who 
claimed the suzerainty of Transylvania, 
conferred the coimtiy upon Johann Sigis- 
imind Zapolya, who was tluai in Iiis 
minority. His authority was limited to 
the district on the furtlu'r side of the 
Theiss, and the p(‘riod of the separation 
of Transyh ania from Hungary Ukmi begins, 
to last ior 150 yc'ars. h'or a short time 
Transylvania cam(‘ into the jiower ol 
King I'erdinand, but afti'r tlu' dc'ath ol 
Johann Sigisnnmd in 1571 the sultan 
transleiK'd it to Stidan Hathori, who 
brought in the J (‘suits. In December, 
1575, h(‘ was el('(d(‘d King of FolaiKhand 
then handl'd o\’i'j- Transylvania to his 
brothi'r Christopher, who also S('('ond('d 
the efforts of tlu' J (‘suits to bring the 
country back to Roman ('atholicism. 

At tliat time th(‘ Saxons wen* (‘X])osed 
to extortion of (‘very kind, fhey found a 
siipjiorter in Stc'fan Bocskay, who was 
( hosen prince by lh(' no])les and Szeklers 
on F(‘briiary 22nd, if)05, but died on 
Si'ptember 2pth, if)o(). Siegmiind Rako- 
ezy oci'upied tlu‘ (ountry from h\‘bruary, 
1607, but abdicated on March pal, ifxiS. 
(iabri(‘l Hathory now asc(‘ndcd the throne. 
He caj)tin (*d I ha inannstadt and attempted 
to g (4 pos.session ol Kronstadt. But on 
()rtob(*r ibth, lbi2, the jieople ol 
Kronstadt inflicted a S(‘vere deleat upon 
him, under the k'adershij) of 
their burgomaster, Michael 
Weiss, who lost his life in the 
battle. Shortly afterwards 
the population of Transylvania rose in a 
body against this crazy tyrant ; he was dc- 
jx^sed and murdered at (irosswardein, while 
in the act of flight, on October 27th, 1613. 
Gabriel Isethlcn, the leader of the revolt, 
restored the old privileges of the Saxons. 
After his early death on November 15th, 
1629, a Saxon chronicler justly wrote : 
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as 

The Saxons' 

Rights 

Conceded 


thr Trar- 
tlu* t(‘rins 
to ri‘|K‘at 
lh(‘ (on- 


“ (iod /Ljraiit this famous lu'ro peaceful 
rest and a joy<ais r(*s\irre(’tioii hereaftei, 
for he lett tlie country sc'curer than he 
found it.” In the a,ti;e of tlie tvvcj Oeorge 
Kako<zys (lOji ihOo) 'Fransylvania suf- 
lered fi om wars willi Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Poland. K(‘<'o^misin/< the situation 
im j)ossil)l(*, .Mi(‘ha(‘l Aj)asi broke 
, away lioni llu' lurkish 
supr»‘nia('y and j)laced Tran- 
sylvania under the j)rote{dion 
ol la‘oj)r>ld I., by 
tatus Halleiianus ol ibSb. 
ol which he was coinpi'lled 
witli f^uealei emphit^1ls in 
vention of Pilasindoit ol October 27th, 
l(>Sy. The connliy was occiipu'd by tin* 
impel ial troops, and at the diet ol lo;^aras 
the oath ol fidelity w.is taken to the 
IFapshm^s as the hereditary knij^s of 
Ifun/^aiv- SoiiK' lesistance was offered 
only by the loW(‘r ( lassi's ol Kronstadt ; 
the town was lorc’ed to surtender to the 
^^(‘iK‘ial \'(‘t<'rani on May ifith, if><H(S. I>y 
the “ l)ij)lonia ol I.eopold ” of December 
.|th, i()pi, tlu' Saxons wen* secured in tin* 
possession of their rif;hts. 'The ^o\'ern- 
inent ol the ( jiH'en-empi'ess Mai ia 'I'lu'n'sa, 
who mad(‘ 'Transylvania a principality in 
17(15, was lollowed by tlu* ill-considerial 
ndorins ol Ium’ son |os('j)li 11., when the 
spei’ial constitution of the Saxons was in 
r^u'eat nu'asure sacrifii'cd. 

T'ar in 1 Ik' snul h, in t lie P»anali‘ «)t Temes 
and in the Ikicska, an' the last and most 
n'cent (ierman sc't tlenients m Ilunf^aiy. 
The Ikmate ol 'Temes is bounded by the 
Danulu', the Tlieiss, the Maros, and tlu' 
mountainsol Ti ansylvania. Alter Kifiyears 
ol Turkish rule it was restoia'd to Huni^ary 
by tlu' jn'aceol Pos('hare\'at/ on July Jist, 
171S. which followed the victories ol 
Prince Kui;eiu‘ of Savoy. Dm in,” the 
Turkish sujiremacy the wide lowlands and 
hill distrii'ts ol the count it's ol Torontal and 
Temes wert' tiansformed into a desert, 
('onsettiu'iitly ('omit ( laiidius l''lorimond 
o Mt'i'cv, the first governor of this 

i/!i****w*^ waste, broimht in colonists 

Spain alter the yeai lyjn. In 
17JS tliere were tt'ii \allai;es occiijiied by 
Suahians, one vi lai^e of Italians, and one 
ot Spaniards. Under Mere) . i^tnern- 


ment, between 17 and 1730. the town 
and fortress of d'emesvar were restored, 
and numerous villa^^'S were founded 
and occupied with colonists who came 
from Treves, Cologne. Alsace-Lorraine, 
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Luxemburg, and the Black Forest. After 
the count’s heroic death at Crocetta, near 
Parma, on j une 29th, 1734, the settlements 
entered upon a ])eriod of distress, the 
devastation of the Turkish wars, between 
1737-17 39, thinning their numbers. 

Under Slaria Tiieresa a special colonial 
commission was set on foot in Vdenna 
on July 22nd, I7(jb, which brought in 
Catholic colonists from the districts of 
Havenstein, Treves, Lorraine, and the 
Bri'isgau. At that time more than 25,()()() 
(iermans are said to have found a home 
in the Banate. Moreovc'r, the Knij)eror 
Jos(‘ph I L, who made a personal visi\ to the 
P>anati‘, issiu'd an “ immigration patent ” 
on S(‘pt(‘mber 2isl, J7M2, in which he gave 
a spc'cial invitation to ” members of the 
(h'lnian limpin' in the Uj)})er Rhine 
district ” to take up settlements. By the 
terms ol this patt'iit the immigrants were 
to travi'l tree of expenst', to rc'ceive 
allotments ol ground for building and 
cultivation, necessary implements, and a 
ci'rtain sum of money. The (jermans 
came in large numbers, built fourteen 
new settlements in 17^>4- 
L7(St), and increasc'd thirteen 
others. The neighbouring 
county of Bacs, which hail 
been wrestc'd troiii the - Ottomans iin- 
iiK'diately after tlu' victory of Mohacs 
in if)iS7. ri'ieived attentiiui at a, later 
period than the P>anati'. In accordance 
with tlu' "colonisation jiatc'iit ” of 17(')3 
lull arrangements were made by a royal 
commission for the occujiation of the 
district by (iermans. The greatest in- 


Thc Emperor 

Fosters 

Immigration 


i7tS4, and November 30th, 1785 ; during 
that period 2,057 families, amounting 
to (),2oi jiersons, ('uti'ied the ('ounty of 
Bacs. Then, by llu^ decree of Ajndl 
24th, 1781), fuither immigration at the 
expense ot tlu' state was stopped. As 
most of the (Germans were of the agricul- 
tural cla^s, numerous large villages arose, 
which hav(' [ueserved their(ierman charac- 
ter to the jiresent day. Tlu? number oi 
(iermans here amounts to about 30 per 
ei'iit, ot the whole })opulation. The chief 
places inhabited by (iermans arc Apatin 
Cservenka, Csonopla, Kula, Alt-Futak, 
Alt-Szivacz, Bajmok, Stanisics. In spite 
of the number of languages spoken upon 
this frontier district, ('icrman is at the 
present time predominant. 

Heinrich von Vlislocki 
Hans F. Helmolt 
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BOHEMIA, MORAVIA AND SILESIA 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CZECH KINGDOM 


realms of which we are accustomed 
^ to think to-day inclusively as Austria 
are occupied hy an extraordinary com- 
posite of nationalities. Throughout the 
greater part of it the' T'euton has planted 
himself, hut in only a small portion of the 
whole is he the historical lord of the 
land. Tn fact, he is a colonist. Hungary 
IS a Magyar kingdom, ethnologically of 
Mongol origin. The south-west, as we have 
also seen, is Slavonic. The north-west— 
Itohemia and Moravia — is also Slavonic. 
Vet th(‘ sci'ptrt' of the whole has passed 
to the ruling house of the (German wedge 
thrust in between the southern and tlie 
western Slavs. Thus, while the house 
()l Hajisbiirg is of tlu* West, and throughout 
its history ('ssentially a wi‘stern power, 
the great bulk of its dominions to-day 
belongs historically to the East of Euro])e. 

Bolumiia. with Moravia, lorms 

The Farmer Europe. 

. Every wave ot barbarian 

migration surged against it, 
most of them seem at one time or aiKdhcr 
to have worked into it or tlirough 
it — Kelt and Teuton, Mongol and Slav. 
Who was in occupation at any given time 
till long after l^oine had ('('ased to be 
imperial, it is nearly impossible to deter- 
mine. It seems, however, tolerably clei\r 
that in the sixth century the Slavs were 
in })ossi'ssion ; and in the seventh, the 
Mongol Avar “ Kmjiire,” of which little 
iMiough is known, disappeared as the 
Huns disaj)peared ; leaving the Slavs to 
work out tli(‘ir own future. 

The further development of the Slav 
.settlement, its extension, and its political 
organisation, are hidden from us by a gap 
in tradition, extending over more than a 
century and a half. We may, how^ever, 
conclude that the international develoj)- 
ment of the country progressed consider- 
ably, from the Bohemian legend as related 
by Kosmas in the beginning of the twelfth 


century, which tells of Krok, Eibusha, 
and Premysl, the farmer of Staditz, who 
was called from the ploughshare to the 
throne, and became the ancestor of the 
first royal house of Bohemia. 

It is ])robable that political and social 
life in Moravia deveio})ed much mon* 
LouUihe q'lickly and strongly during 

n. w fhe same period ; lor before 
, p Jh)heinia emc'rgcs from the 

® obscurity of legend into the 

clear light of history, there rises on Mora- 
vian soil, quietly and without any legendary 
history, a self-con I ained principality known 
as the Moravian kingdom of the Moimirids, 
after the founder of the dynasty, Moimir. 
During the military period of Clrarh'S tln^ 
(ireat it is unknown, and it appiuus in its 
full power only during the pc'aceful 
reign ot Louis llu' Ihous. While Moimir 
did homage to the (ierman (‘inperor 
and offered |)resents, he extend(‘(l his 
|)ower eastw^ards, driving out of his country 
the lU'ighbouring vSLiv ])rince who had 
settled in Nc'itra. The Frankish counts 
in tiu* East Mark and in Pannonia had 
every op})ortunity of w'atching the growth 
of the lUMghbouring Moravian kingdenn, 
and the fact that the Slav i)rince took 
refuge with them uj)on his expulsion, and 
received their sujqiort, tends to show that 
Moiinir’s aspirations met with no a|)proval 
uj)on this sidi*. Howevea*, scaious o|)|)osi- 
tion to th(‘ pow(as rising on tlu* frontica 
of the em|)ire formed no part of the policy 
of Louis th(‘ Pious. Aftia' tin; 


treaty of Viaalun, in H4 ], Lewis 


Moimir’s 
Heroic 

Struggle districts in Hk* east, th(^ 

task of securing suj)remacy of the 
empire formerly foiuKled by the Em- 
peror Charles over the neighbouring 
Slavs ; it was inevitable that a struggle 
between the two states should break out, 
as indeed the hTanks had already ('xpected 
on their side. Even the fragmentary 
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descripti(ms which have come d<jwn to us 
give an idea of the fury and extent of this 
struggle, in wliich tin? weaker side, the 
Moimirid ])riiici|)ality, always reappears 
uj)on the scene, heroically maintaining its 
position in s|>ite of repeated defeat. Moi- 
mir himself iscaped into his fortified 
eastles from the first attack which the 
^ (ierman king delivered in the 

erman ^ how(‘Ver, 

Armies in 


Moravia brought to an end by a 

domestic conspiracy led by his 
)wn ne|)hew Rastiz, or Rastislav. The 
second Moimirid then receiv(‘(l theinlu'iit- 
inc(‘ of his uiK'.le from the hands of the 
Flanks, to govern the land likewise under 
‘heir suprcMuacy. 'rht‘ slriiggl(‘, however, 
•iof)!! broke out anew, because Rastislav 
tollowed in his prefleci‘sst)i ’s footstc'ps, and 
.stroV(‘ to secure comj)lete indeiKMulence 
ol th(‘ Frankish kingdom. (i(‘rman armies 
rept‘at(‘dly mandied upon Moravia in the 
y<‘ars 855, 8f)4, 800 , and Hlu). ffowt^ver, 
no (U'cisive battle took place. At one 
time by prett'uded submission, and at 
another by llighl into his impregnable 
eastl(‘s, Rastislav forced the Franks t‘ither 
to make p(‘a('(‘ or to retire from the in- 
hosj)itabl(‘ (‘ountry. Once again domestic 
lifac'lu'iy j)la(’ed the Moravian princ(‘ in 
the power <;f Lewis in 870. The def(‘at(‘r 
of Rastislav, his ni'phew Svatopluk 
IZwentibold), se('ured tin' supremacy ov(‘r 
ihe whole of Moravia uiuU'r tlu' prottr- 
torate of I'rama', while his uncle was 
punished by l)linding and confinement in 
.1 lOench inonast(*ry. 

'rill* political struggle for the foundation 
of a powerful Slav lanpire was accom- 
panied, from tlu* outset, by a siaious 
attempt to tm*ak the ecclesiastical ties 
which united these countries with 
(iermany. (Ierman, Italian, and (ireek 
priests wen* working simultaneously in the 
country, and tin* disastrous consetpiences 
to the land afh.rded the prince Rastislav 
a plausible excuse for apj)earing befon* 
. the Roman Pope Nicholas 

oViii •• ''*■ 

• T S' -Ik •• should decide what priests 

I rue faith henceforward be 

permitted to preacliand teach in Moravia. 
The Pope, however, is said to have declined 
to consider ihe question, or p»‘r]iaps to 
aave decided it against the wishes of the 
Vloravian prince, who in 8()j asked for 
fresh teachers fiom the Greek emperor 
Michael III. to preach the true faith to the 
Moravian nation in their own languag*'. 
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The mission was entrusted to the 
brothers Constantine and Methodius of 
Thessalonica. Their sihritual work in 
Moravia began in the year 864 ; as, how- 
ever, they possessed no high ecclesiastical 
rank, they confined themselves at first to 
the education of the children. As they 
desired to fulfil the object of their mission, 
the introduction of divine service in the 
Slavonic language, both into the Moravian 
and also into the neighbouring Slav 
kingdcjin of the Pannonian prince Kozel, 
the brothers, accompanied by the most 
capable of their scholars, betook them- 
selves to Rome in 867, in order to secure 
the Pope’s permission for the use of the 
Slavonic liturgy. Pope Hadrian II. is 
said to have fulfilled the wish of the 
Moravians in 8b8. 

Feeling, however, a presentiment of 
approaching death, Constantine resolved 
not to return to Moravia ; he entered 
the monastery at Rome, took the name 
('yril as a monk, and died shortly after- 
wards, on February 14th, 8(x> The 
continuation of his apostolic work was 
left to his brother Methodius, who had 
been consecrated bishop at 
as IS ay Hardly, however, had 

T^onc ** returned to Moravia with 
the intention of resuming the 
struggle against the German clergy, so 
successfully begun, when the revolution 
took place which cost Rastislav his throne 
and ireedom, and transformed Moravia 
])ractically into a Frankish mark. Metho- 
dius then succumbed to his opponents ; 
for two and a half years, during the 
tirst years of the ri'ign of Svatopluk in 
Moravia, he remained a ])risoner in a 
( ierman monastery. 

Friendly as were the relations existing 
between t lu? new Moravian prince and the 
neighbouring (berman Empire, and in 
])articular with Karlmann, the count of 
the East Mark, they continued but a short 
time. So soon as Karlmann had reason 
to suspect the fidelity of Svatopluk, he 
seized his person and his property, and 
retained him at his court in honourable 
confinement, with the idea that his re- 
moval would make it easier to establish 
Frankish su])remacy in Moravia. How- 
ever, the o]) pressed Moravian population 
began a despeuate attempt to secure their 
freedom. Karlmann thought that he 
could entrust the task of crushing this 
movement to no more siiitablc person than 
Svatopluk, so entirely had the Slav won 
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Lhe confidence of the German. Hardly, 
iiowever, did Svatopluk find himself 
among his own people, ere he gave rein 
to his long-repressed fury, and with one 
blow destroyed not only the army which 
had been sent to his support, but also all 
semblance of Frankish dominion in Mora- 
via. In the two following years (872 and 
873) Karlmann was unable to break down 
the resistance of Svatopluk. Not until 
the year 874 have we direct evidence of 
the conclusion of a peace at Forchheim, 
under which Svatopluk promised fidelity, 
obedience, and the usual annual tribute. 
Peace for eight years followed this act of 
submission. 

During the period of this national 
rising the Moravians also remembered 
Methodius in his imprisonment abroad ; 
their rej)resentations at Rome eventually 
induced Pope John VIII. to order the 
Bavarian bishops to liberate tlie Moravian 
apostle. Methodius immediately pro- 
ceeded — abo\it the outset of the year 873 — 
to Kozel, in the Pannonian principality, 
and shortly afterwards to Moravia, where 
lie was received with marks of high respect 
on the part of the prince and people. 
Svato])luk, however, failed to ap])reciate 
the help which might have been given to 
his |)olitical plans by a firm establishment 
of the Slavonic Church in the country. 
During the dogmatic (juarrels between 
Methodius and the Bavarian clergy he 
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maintained a position of neutrality : he 
went so far as to express the wish that 
Methodius should ])r()ve his orthodoxy 
before the Pope at Rome. The latter was 
thus for the siecond time obliged to journey 
thither, and in th(‘ year 880 returned to 
his diocc^se under full, papal |)rolection, 
and with furtluT recognition of th(‘ 
dignity of his position. Even now, how- 
ever, it was imjiossible for him to gain a 
comj)lete victory over his opponents in 
Moravia ; the Bavarian clergy maintaiiu‘d 
their position in the country, and threw 
ob.stacles in his way. It was not until tlu* 
last years of his life — he died on A])ril bth, 
885 — that his |)osition in Moravia became' 
more j)eac(*ful. 

Within this period (882-884) occurred 
many violent jiolitical struggles between 
Svato|)luk and the neighbouring Frankish 
districts. The Moravian prince then 
apjicared as the protector of one of two 
families who were struggling to sc'cure 
the position of count in tlie Traungau 
and in the East Mark, vvhile Armilf, 
or Arnolf, the son of Karlmann, who 
governed the marks of Karantania and 
Pannonia, supported the opjiosition party. 
The war began in 882. In 883 Svatopluk 
was raging in Pannonia “ like a wolf,” 
and in the following year hostilities were 
renewed. The feud was repressed only 
upon the interference of the Emperor 
Charles III. in the East Mark in August, 
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884. In 8*85 peace was c(jnclucled o.ily for the limitations which hindered their 
Ixdween Svatoj^lnk and Arnulf, and national development upon the west, and 
resulted in a iniitual understanding so failed to see th(‘ dang('rs which tin (Mtencd 
coniidete that, when Arnulf became can- their unprotected eastern 
didate for the crown of Ciermany in neglect Imuight alxnit the downfall ot then 
Frankfort in the year 887, Svatopluk candully constructed empiie. 
zealo\isly supported him. Under such The downfall of the old Moravian 
circurnstanc'es the work of Cyril and kingdom made room for the development 
^ . Methodius could not flourish of other Slavonic states which had existed 

Slav Priests Moravia, the more so as undcT the protection and government 
Flight from Moimirid Empire at the time of its 

ersecution the entire* respeuisi- highest j)ou^('r ; such weie the JBoheniian 

bility upon tlie feeble shoulders of a duchy on the west and the Polish duchy 
disciple. In the very year of tlu* d(‘ath on th(‘ north-east of Moravia. 1 he for- 
of Methodius, tlu‘ year of SvatoplulCs tunes of Bohemia in particulaiv were, 
recoiHiliation with the I'ranks, a general during th(‘ ninth century, often closely 
piu'secution of tin* dis('ij)l(‘S of Metliodiiis hnk(*d w'ith tho.se of her more important 
began in Moravua ; only a tew r(‘C(‘ived neighbour on the east, the expeditions 
permission from Svatopluk to leave the of the Franks were on several occasions 
country. The Slav j)riests th(‘n look dirinted against both countries. Ihe 
refuge in the south Slavonic countiies, activity of the Slav apostles in Moravia 
wh(*re th(“ii liturgy found a field unex- sihuus to have been not unheeded in 
pec'tedly productive. Bohemia; there is evidence for the fact 

Thus, politically as well as ecclesiasti- that the Bohemian Duke Borivoi was 
cally, .Moravia remained m p(‘aceful ba])tis(‘d by Methodius. In individual 
dependenc(‘ upon the k'rankish lunpire |)oints. however, the relations of the two 
until the year (S()o. At that time divergent countries in politics and religdon are some- 
coiK'eptions concerning the relation of ^ . . what obscure, for the reason 

the Moravian priiu'cs to tlu' (icrman king EsUWishc/ history of Bohemia 

brought forth new points -of dil’lenmca*, ^ ^'hara 

wdiich were to be solved only by furtlua* until late in the ninth century, 

fighting. In tlu* first campaign in tS()2, Borivoi, a ('ontemporary of Svatopluk, 
and more esp(‘cially m tlu‘ tollowhng year, is lh(‘ first historical prince in Bohemia, 
the Moravians held the field; but in the and his nami' 'ollows a long series of 
year <81)5, when the power ot the Slav mythical rulers. 

kingdom for lesistanci* w'as to be tested llow'ever, the foundation of a uniform 
for the thii d time, Svatoj)luk died a sudden kingdom, and th(‘ didinite establishment 
but natural <l(‘ath. With him disappeared of the Christian faith in Bohemia, belong 
irrevocably the wdioU' s[)lendoui of the to tin* period of the sons of Boriv'oi — 
Moravian kingdom. 'I'lie \’ioleiit struggle Spitignev and Wratislav — and his grand- 
betw^rn tlie brothers, who w'eie the sons- \\Vn/el the .Saint and Boleslav I. 
heirs ot Svatopluk, accelerated the dowm- As early as the nugn of Wenzel, or Wen- 
fall, and the stnuigth of tlu' countiy wais ceslaus,' took place the first inevitable 
further w'eakened by t he secessit)!! of both collision betwan'ii the (ierrnan Empire, 
Bohemian and Silesian districts, over which had gained in strength since the 
wdiii'h tlu' military jiow'er ot Sva.topluk accession ot Henry the Fowler and the 
had extended hi.i dominion. I nder these Slav pow'cr, wdiich had gnnvn up during 

Moravia Falls Hungarian w^ars. The struggle had 

Before the possible for the country to fatal effects upon (ierrnan prosperity. 
Wild Magyars length of time Wenzel wms a peace-loving prince, whose 

the fearful attacks of the mind w'as bent more upon the salvation of 
Magyars, who adv’anced with barbaric the ( lunch than on temporal success ; he 
ferocity. In the year ()of) Moravia sue- readily recognised the supremacy of the 
Climbed to this eiu'iny, whom she had hardly German king, and agreed to the old tribute, 
had time to observe, much les< to guard wdien Henry I. ap])eared before Prague in 
against, after concluding, in th(' year ()0i, a the year 1)28. When, however, Wenzel, 
peaci* wdth her great enemy the Franks, in the course of domestic struggles, lost 
which in no w\ay limited her constitutional his life in the year 035 at the hands of 
independence. The Moimirids had eyes his brothers and allies, and Boleslav I., 
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WENZEL OF BOHEMIA: “THE GOOD KING WENCESLAUS 


Wenjrel’s thoughtfulness and regard for others endeared him to his people. Of his humilitv and consideration a pretty 
story is told. One cold, frosty night, so runs the talc, he saw a poor man in the snow gatnering fuel. His heart was 
touched, and calling on his page to “ Bring me flesh and bring me wine, bring me pine-logs hither ; thou and I will see 
him dine, when we bear them thither.” they went out “in the rude wind’s wild lament” on their mission of mercy. 
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“ the fratrii idc,” bcn atnc (luk(*, Ih ^ war with 
tiermany broki* out afresh. The Ho- 
lutinian ))rin(:e li(*hl out for a lonf< lime in the 
frontier fortresses and a])attis, which pro- 
terted his country a/i^ainst Kiiif' Otto I., 
th(*n hard j)ressed by enemies on many 
sides. Kventually, however, J>oleslav’s 
stren^dh grew fcrble, and in ()5o he sub- 
TK N initted to tin* same conditions 
p r under which his brother and 
Empire pn'd(‘cessor had recognised 
(ierman supremacy. In the 
battle of tlu; Lc'clifc'ld, in the year 955, a 
Hohianian auxiliary force' fought side i)y 
side with the troops of the united (ierman 
races. lh)l(‘slav, who jirotected his iron- 
tiers against the impetuous Magyars. 
})ursu(‘d the* defeat<‘d tMieiny, and iuilicted 
further defeat upon them. 

About this time' aj)p(‘ared a dangerous 
rival to the rising Pifinyslid |)rinci])ality ; 
(his was the' Polish Ihnjiire. VW first 
become acejuainte'd with the existence of 
this n(‘w powc'r in the* lowlands betwc'en 
the Oder and the Warthe about c)b j ; 
its political centre' was (iiu'sc'ii, and it 
c'xteuded south-west to the modern Silc'sia, 
wlii're it touched the Holiemian kingdom. 
At first the two Slav ]U‘inci|)alities 
maintained frie'iidly relations ; the Polish 
l)uk(' Mesko I,, wlio di(*d in ()()2, married 
Dubrava, the' daughti'r of Poleslav I. of 
Hohe'inia. She it was who won over botli 
h(*r husband and his pc'opU' to ( hristianity. 
.\s early as tiu' yc’ai ()d8 a Polish bishopric 
was founded in Posen, sonu' yc'ars before 
that of lhague. Holu'niiau auxiliary 
trooj)S supj)orted Mesko in his struggles 
against his nortlu'iu neighbours. The 
Polish and Holiemian |)iinc('S - the latter 
was the son and namesake of Holeslav 1 . 

made an alliance, and joined in helping 
the Bavarian Duke Henry against the 
Kmperors Otto II. and Otto ill, in the 
years qyh and <)*S v()83. 

'riien, lunvever, the bond ot friendship 
between the two brothers-in-law was 
Bohemia ; Diibi ava had died 

Kushing (oils ‘’ 77 ; In the year <„)o our 

Dowof.li V'*-' 

bitter hostility existing be- 
tween the two, as the Pole had captured a 
considerable district from Bohemia, and 
had succeeded in maintaining his posi- 
tion in a series of battles. .'ccurate 
geographical information is wanting, but 
from the mention of the place Niemtsch 
it has been concluded that the scene of 


Bohemia y 

Rushing to its 

Dowof.li 


the war was Silesia. 


period of 


bitter struggle betwTen the two neighbour- 
ing states follc^wed, which severely tested 
the resources of the Premyslid kingdom. 

After about a century of development 
Bohemia had now arrived at a turning- 
point which is marked upon the one hand 
by a decline in political power, and on 
the other by violent domestic convul- 
sions. That jx'i iod came when Adalbert, 
the second Bishop of Prague, abandoned 
“ the blind nation rushing to its own 
downfall.” left his country and his home, 
and in 997 sacrificed his life in missionary 
work among the savage Prussians. It 
is the period when a noble Miative 
family, the Slavnikings, from which 
Adalbert was sprung, was exterminated 
by Duke Boleslav IT and the nobility. 
The contagion of discord soon extended 
to the royal family, and the Premyslids 
and tlu' Bohemians were governed by 
dukes, designated by the chroniclers as 
” basilisks,” or ” jioisonous vipers.” 

Hardly had Boleslav III., the son ol 
Boleslav IT, assumed the government 
in the year 999 when he attemjited to 
(h'stroy liis younger brothers, Jaromir and 


^ Udalrich, and u])on the failure 
-w of his attem]>t drove them 

ft wrr*'*'* country with their 

mother ; they found a refuge 
at the imj)erial court in (Germany. The 
condition of affairs naturally enabled the 
warlike Polish Duke Boleslav 1 . Chabri 


(9()2-io25) to seize Bohemia, with the 
help of dissatisfied Bohemian nobles, 
at the outset of the year 100 J, after pre- 
viously conquering the German frontier 
land between the Oder and tlu' Elbe, 
and also Moravia. He declined, however, 
to do homage to the emj)eror for his new 
dominions, and Henry IT resolved to 
deprive the Pole of his latest acquisitions. 
Bohemia was reconquered at the first 
attack, in 1004, and Prince Jaromir was 
invested with the Duchy of Bohemia. 
The struggle for the other conquests of 
the Pole ended in a long war between the 
German emperor, who was supported by 
the Bohemians, and Boleslav Chabri ; 
the war occupied almost the entire reign 
of this prince. 

In the course of the struggle between 
the Bohemian and Polish powers victory 
returned to the flag of the former, es- 
pecially after the death of Boleslav Chabri, 
when a period of internal confusion began 
in Poland ; while in Bohemia, after the 
short rule of Jaromir, his brothei 
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Udalrich seized the reins of government, 
with the support of his bold son Bretislav. 
To Bretislav is in particular due the 
achievement of obtaining from Poland the 
land of Moravia in 1029, the last of the 
great conquests of the period of Boleslav 
Chabri. The union of this district with 
Bohemia materially increased the pres- 
tige and the strength of the Premyslid 
dynasty. 

After the death of his father Udalrich. 
in 1034, Bretislav took over the sole 
government. In 1039 he undertook an 
expedition into Poland with a large army, 
and made a victorious advance as far as 
Gnesen, plundering and devastating the 
land on all sides. At the point where 
the corpse of the 
Bishop of Prague, 

Adalbert, had been 
laid to rest after 
his martyrdom at 
the hancls of the 
Prussians, in 997, 

Bretislav a t o n e d 
for the ingratitude 
of his forefathers 
to this noble man ; 
h e m a cl c his 
B o h e rn i a n and 
Moravian subjects 
renounce at the 
martyr’s grave, 
while they were 
in arms, a number 
of heathen customs 
of long standing, 
against which Adal- 
bert had inveighed. 

The “ sacred bur- 
den,” the remains of the martyr, were 
then brought back to his native land. 

The conquests, however, of certain 
districts of Poland had t(j be abandoned 
when the Emperor Henry III. |)rotestod 
against them. Like Henry 11 . before him, 
his son was determined to prevent the crea- 
tion of a great Slav empire on 
the east of Germany. I^retislav 
accepted the challenge forth- 
with, and in 1040, the first year 
of the war, he secured a great success. In 
the following year, however, the course 
of the campaign was so disastrous to the 
Bohemians, owing to the treacherous de- 
sertion of certain nobles to the emperor’s 
cause, that the Bohemian ruler was forced 
to sue for peace. Only two Silesian 
districts of his Polish conquests were 



THE ANCIENT CROWN OF BOHEMIA 
This famous crown of Bohemia, often called the crown 
of St. Wenceslaus, dates from the fourteenth century, 
and is kept in the treasury of St. Veit at Prajfue. 


The Disloyal 
Nobles 
of Bohemia 


left to him, and these were shortly after- 
wards perforce restored to the Polish 
prince in return for a yearly tribute. 
Henceforward Bretislav renounced all 
military operations against the German 
Empire, and, indeed, supported the 
ill iiis campaigns, 

the Friend Hungary 

of c Bretislav secured peace and 
* ^ quiet for the advancement of 
civilisation and economic prosperity in his 
territories. During his genernment in 
Bohemia and Moravia several imjiortant 
monasteries were lounded. In the interior 
of his extensive empire he hoped to be 
able to secure permanent order, even 
after his death, through his heirs. He 
be(|iicathed to his 
first-l)orn son, 
Sj)itignev, the 
government in 
Boliemia, together 
witli th(‘ general 
right of supremacy; 
Moravia he divided 
among his three 
younger sons, VVra- 
tislav, Konrad, 
and Otto. A fifth 
son, jaromir, was 
intend(‘d for the 
('liurcli. 

Breli.slav had, 
howc'vt'r, taken in- 
adequate measures 
to secure' the |)er- 
tormance of these 
conditions, and tlu^ 
ri'action began im- 
mediately after his 
death in 1055. Spitignew dejirived his 
Menavian brotliers of their rule, destroyed 
the nobility of Moravia, who attemj)ted to 
offer resistance to his aggressive measures, 
and finally, for unknown reasons, expelleel 
from Bohemia the (iermans, who had ac- 
quired great influence during his father’s 
reign ; he also banished his mother, Judith 
von Schweinfiirt, the first German princess 
who had occiijficd the throne of the 
Premyslifls. His government, however, 
lasted scarcely six years (1055-iobi). 

His brother and successor, Duke Wra- 
tislav II., reverted to Ins father’s policy. 
Bretislav had given Moravia its first 
monastery by his foundation at Kaigern 
in 1048, and Wratislav, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties raised in his path by 
his brother Jarornir-Gebhard, Bishop of 
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Prague, founded the bislioi)ric of Oliniitz years later — in 1105 and 1107— with Duke 

in iof)2, which afterwards became the Svatopluk of Olmiitz ; these produced very 

ecclesiastical centre of Moravia. Of very serious disturbances. At the same time the 

considerable im|)ortance to Bohemia and Premyslid power was involved in numerous 

to the (xerman Empire are the personal military enterprises abroad, at one time 

relations upon which Duke Wratislav against Hungary, at another against 

entered with the Emperor Henry IV.; Poland— now upon its own initiative, and 

these 1‘ndured unchanged during the whole again as following the German kings. 

gov(;rnnient of the two The relations of the country to the em- 
Bohcmian Duke notwithstanding the pire were by no means undisturbed by this 

Assumes jx^neral secession of the internal confusion ; on the contrary, the 

Title of King the em])(‘ror emperor was often called in as arbitrator, 

and the warnings of Pf)pe Gregory VII. This struggle increases in dramatic force 

As a reward for this personal fidelity and until it reaches its highest point in the 

for th(^ constant military help which the year 1125. Duke VladLslav, also a son of 

formidable rei)utation of his trooj)s was Wratislav II., had died, and had been 

able to give tli(‘ emj)eror, the Bohemian succeeded in the government by his 

duke was rewarded at differc'nt tim(‘S hy younger brother Sobeslav ; he was op- 

neighboui ing j)i(‘('es of territory, though jiosed by his cousin Prince Otto of Olmiitz, 

h(* was imabl(‘ to maintain a pc^rmanent who found a powerful ally in King Lothar 

supremacy over them, and in the year of Siipplingenburg. Hitherto Gorman 

i()(Sf) h(‘ was allow(‘d to assume the kings had offered no direct interference 

dignity of king, 1 hough tliis was merely in the struggle of the Bohemian rivals, 

a p»‘rs )nal conc(‘Ssion to himself. but Lothar led the army to Bohemia in 

S') great was the n'pntation |)ossessed iier.son to support the cause of his protege 
by Wratislav in (isrmany tliat the Otto. The result was the fearful battle of 

Archbishoj) Wc'zilo of Mayence an- Kuhn on Feliruary i8th, II2(>, in wliich 

nounc('(l tii(‘ elevation of the Bohemian n ^ (German knights 

dnk(* to tlu! dignity of king in these ^arTof * king’s service met with 

words to tlu‘ Po|)(‘ : “ All are agn'ed Succession defe.it, but the Moravian 

that h(‘ would have* beem worthy of evim j)rince was also slain. The 

higher favour, if any siu h could have wars of succession were, however, not 

been found for him.” Only in his own concluded. During the government of 

lionse did Wratislav fail to seenrt* jx'ace. Sobeslav (1125 1140) the country was in 
riien* were continual (piarrels, now with a continual state of internal ferment, 

liis brother tin' Bishop of Prague, now However, the duke vigorously suppressed 

again with his oth(‘r brothers th(‘ Moravian one c()ns])iracy after another, and thus 

j)rinces. and also with his son and his secured time to carry on his numerous 

lU'phews. These dil'ferences often caused foreign wars, whether against Poland, 

local disturbance, and sometimes forced which he rej)eatedly devastated between 

him to take n|) arms against his opponents. ii yz and 11J5, or in Germany, Italy, and 

The cause of them among the Premy- Hungary, in the service of King Lothar, 

slids — and they were to endure lor almost with whom he had made peace imme- 

the next century and a halt - consisted in diately after the battle of Kuhn, 

that regulation for the succession, the Ihider the successor of Sobeslav, his 
” Jnstitia Bohemornm,” which Duke Bre- nephew Vladislav IL, the smouldering fire 
tislav is said to liave arranged upon his blazed up. The youthful Bohemian duke 
Throne of inid according to was opposed simultaneously by a number 

Bohemia supremacy was to fall to of Bohemian Premyslid princes, by the 

in Dispute ^'kh'st son of the house. It Moravian princes of Briinn, Olmiitz, and 
was the Moravian induces who Znaim, and by a portion of the Bohemian 
more particularly revolted against the nobility. Thanks, however, to his own 
power of the Duke of Bohemia in the determination, to the fidelity of his fol- 
atte!n[)t to establish their claim to the lowers, including his brother Thebald and 

Bohemian throne. During tlu reign of the Bishop of Olmiitz, and to the vigorous 

the two successors of Wratislav, who died support afforded by the Emperor Conrad 
in i(K)2, his sons Bretislav II. and Borivoi, IL, a half-brother 'of his wife Gertrude, 

we have struggles with Udalrich of Briinn he succeeded in forcing the allies to retreat. 

%nd Lutold of Znaim in iioi, and some The struggles of the Duke of Bohemia 
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with the Moravian Premyslids,* especially quarrels of the Premyslids among tliem- 
with Conrad of Znaim, endured for years, selves. The fact is, however, of impoi t- 
Eventually the forces of the latter were ance that he was, by reason of his connec- 
exhausted, and the world-inspiring idea tion with Germany, the first means of 
of a Second Crusade diverted men’s minds bringing the ideas of German civilisation 
from the monotony of domestic strife, into Moravia and the Premyslid countries ; 
The close relations of Bohemia to the for the church of Olmiitz, for instance, he 
(ierman Empire at that time, and also the secured, in full accordance with German 
energy of Bishop Henry of Olmiitz, VI a* i custom, . a grant of jurisdic- 

made the political movements felt in this tional immunity — a privi- 

country in full force. The summons for a lege which had hitherto 

crusade to Palestine in H47, and for a rospen y unknown in this dis- 

simultaneous enterprise against the trict, and was soon to become of great 
heathen Wends on the lower Elbe and importance to legal developments in Bo- 
Vistula, was enthusiastically received by hernia and Moravia. The reign of Vladislav 
Bohemia and Moravia. Under the leader- continued long after the death of the 
ship of Bishop Henry and some of the bishoj) ; the king lived in prosperity and 
Premyslid princes, one ]mrty started off fame to his latest years. The dangers 
with the northern crusading army, while threatened by Moravia had been obviati'd 
Duke Vladislav with a no less splendid for the moment by establishing Bohemian 
force joined Conrad III. and the eastern Premyslids in the divided princi|)alities. 
host, though the duke was forced to return It is true that many a banished Premyslid 
from Constantinople or Nicjca by reason prince was living abroad, only wailing for 
of the great hardships of the cam])aign. the moment when the throne of Vladislav 
A few years later, on June 25th, 1150, should begin to totter; yet he was .suc- 
(leath deprived the duke of his faithful cessful in ])reserving his rule for a long 
counsellor. Bishop Henry. The bishop time from any shattering blow. 

, was a persi)nality of very An important means to this end was the 
[ ^of * im])()rtance both in the fact that upon the accession of Frefh'ric 1. 

ecclesiastical and political (Barbarossa) to the (h'rman throne in 
IS op Fully penetrated by 1152, Vladislav continued in the traditional 

German ideas and German culture, he was ])ath of fidelity to the emperor and einjiire. 
respected both by the Emperor Conrad and At the right moment, and by means of the 
by Pope Fhigenius III., who selected him dexterous mediation of Bishop Daniel of 
for important diplomatic missions, such, Prague, the tie between the two ])rinces 
for instance, as the attemjited union was drawn even closer in June, 1156. I'he 
between the (ireek and Roman Churches Duke (;f Bohemia undertook to j)la('e his 
proposed by the Pope. The Pope’s w^ords subjects at the emperor’s disj)osal for 
to the emperor respecting this bishop are military expeditions, and in return for 
more than a mere compliment : “Though this he rireived ciTtain small concessions 
we should have been very glad to keep with of territory, and also the honour of king- 
us for some time in high honour and affec- ship, whicli, exactly seventy years before, 
tion this good and pious man, yet we send had been conferred by the Emperor Henry 
him back to your Highness, knowing as \{^e IV. upon his grandfather, Wratislav 11 . 
do how great is your need of him.” Bohemia now entered upon a military 
Between the years 1142 and 1147 we see period. First of all the country shared 
Henry at least 'once every year at the in Barbarossa’s Polish campaign of 1157, 
German court, and in personal attendance _ . crossed the Oder, and clearc(l 

upon the Emperor Conrad. as^a^MIHtar 

Henry’s position in the empire can be Powe-**^**^ country for the inij^erial army, 
well inferred from the words of the emperor Though the enterprise had no 

in an official document, to the effect that he importance for Bohemia itself, it was of 
had chosen the Bishop of Olmiitz in pre- great import to the independent prin- 
ference to all the bishops in the empire, cipality of Silesia. This campaign, which 
on account of his stainless faith as a was rejx'ated in iib/„ resulted in the recall 
teacher and mediator in all things per- of the s(jns of Vladislav II. of Poland by 
taining to the service of (iod. His energy the Polish duke Boleslav IV. Kendzierzavy. 
as regards Bohemia and Moravia was In 1146 he had driven his brother Vladishw 
very considerably paralysed by the endless II. of Poland from the throne, ano 
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forced him to floe to his brother-in-law, 
the Ernper()r Conrad III. of Cermany. 
His children were now reinstated in their 
father’s inheritance, Breslau, (ilogau, and 
Oppeln. The l^>lish supremacy over these 
districts was, ind(‘(*d, maintained for a 
(:onsid(Tal)le ])eriod. I^ut the three 
princ(‘s, Boleslav, M(‘sko, and Conrad, 
. who had spent the whole of 
Germany a (Jerniany, were 

the hist who brought Silesia 

* **** within the. area of Western 
civilisation. It is of great historical 
inij)ortanc(; that the Bohemian king 
co-o|)crate(l in the iirst attempt to sunder 
Sil(‘sia from Poland, and connect it with 
the (ierman Empire. 

In th(‘ year following the Polish war the 
BoluMuians received a summons to a 
campaign against Milan. 'I'he youthful 
Boh(*mian knights enthusiastically sup- 
ported th(‘ summons, though the older 
nobility rc'g.irded tlu; new policy with 
suspicion and distrust. Vladislav, without 
consulting his nobles, had Ix'cn crowned 
by tlu‘ empc'ror on janmiry nth, 1158, at 
an im|)erial diet in Regensburg, and, with- 
out their cons(Mit, had agreed to ITederic/s 
conditions, 'fheir opposition, however, 
wiMit for nothing, d'he spirit and bravery 
ot th(* IhilKMuian warriors contributed 
largely to .secure victories for the emjXM'or, 
I)oih in this year, and in his later campaigns 
and contlicts in Italy in iifir, iif)2, and 
iit)7. It must 1h‘ said that their 
phmdiMing habits procured them an evil 
leputation both abroad and in the 
empcMor’s countries. Succ('ssful, too, was 
an exj)edition which King Vladislav led to 
Hungary in ii()4, in order to suj)port his 
piotege Stelan III. in the struggle for the 
succession against Stefan IV., who was 
supi)oited by the l^yzantine emperor. 
The treasures of the (ireek campaign 
providi'd a rich booty. 

Towards the end of Vladislav’s reign his 
relations with Frcaleric Barbarossa were 
Emperor . f'"' many reasons, 

of Germany [ 1’'”* resolve to transfer 
Interferes ^ government of Bohemia to 
his son Frederic without the 
:onsent of Barbarossa, the German 
.unperor tipposed this arbitary action on 
the part of the Bohemian king, and, instead 

Frederic, made his cousin Sobeslav II. 
Duke of Bohemia. The immediate conse- 
quence was a protracted struggle for the 
throne. Frederic was obliged to give 
way at first, but at a later period he 
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recovered^ the emperor’s favour and 
reconquered the supremacy from Sobeslav 
in 1179. 

In this struggle he was supported by 
Germany, and also, in particular, by the 
Moravian prince Conrad Otto, who, in all 
probability, was sprung from a collateral 
branch of the Bohemian Premyslids, and 
had succeeded under King Vladislav II. 
to the principality of Znaim upon the 
extinction of a native line of rulers. 

From the. beginning of Sobeslav’s reign, 
Briinn and Olmutz were governed by his 
younger brothers, Udalrich and Wenzel, so 
that the Moravian branchof thePremyslids 
became entirely extinct about the year 1174. 
However, the struggle between Bohemia 
and Moravia broke out once again. The 
second reign of Frederic, the “ inex- 
perienced helmsman,” as a contenqiorary 
chronicler names him, was as short as the 
first ; a popular rising forced him to flight, 
and he applied for helj) to the emperor. 
The ducal throne of Bohemia seemed 


destined to fall to the Moravian prince 
Conrad Otto, who already united under 
his rule the three comi)onent kingdoms of 


Bohemia and 
Moravia 
Again in Arms 


Moravia. However, Frederic 
Barbarossa summoned the 
two Premyslids to appear 
before his court at Ratisbon, 


and delivered his decision on September 


29th, 1182 : Frederic was to reign in 


Bohemia, as before, while Conrad Otto 


was henci'forward to govern Moravia as a 
margravate, immediately dej)ending on 
the cm})cror and in com])lete independence 
of Bohemia. 


After the death of Conrad Otto, in 1191, 
the struggle for the supremacy in Bohemia 
and Moravia bia)ke out again betweec 
the two lines of the Sobeslavids and 


Vladislavids, and the emperor eventually 
decided in the favour of the latter, 
conferring Bohemia, in 1192, upon 
Preinysl Ottokar and Moravia upon 
Vladislav Henry, the two younger brothers 
of the Duke Frederic, who died in 


Peace, however, was not even then 
secured. In the following year the brothers 
were driven out by their cousin Henry 
Bretislav, who was also Bishop of Prague, 
and ruled over both countries until X197. 

His death seemed likely to become the 
occasion of a further struggle for the 
succession between the two brothers, 
Premysl Ottokar and Vladislav Henry. 
The latter, however, was a peaceable 
character, and found a solution of the 
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difficulty by offering his brother an 
arrangement for the partition of the 
empire, which occurred to his mind when 
the armies were drawn up for battle on 
December 6th, 1197. proposition 

was that Premysl Ottokar should rule 
in Bohemia and Vladislav Henry in 
Moravia, while both were to liave one 
mind as they had one rule.” Though this 
arrangement does not in the least represent 
the nature of their subsequent relations, it 
none the less remains certain that with 
it a new age begins in the history of the 
Premyslid kingdom. 

This fraternal compact of 1197 brought 
to a somewhat unex])ecled conclusion 
the unfruitful period of Bohemian history, 
during which the domestic policy of 
the country was dominated by continual 
quarrels concerning the succession, while 
economic develo]')ment and the progress 
of culture were checked, and only the 
unbridled warlike temperament of the 
people was stimulated. However, towards 
the close of the twelfth century tlu* mili- 
tary element falls into the background of 
the history of the Bohemian t<'rritories, 
p while civilisation and progress 

cace an upper hand. Feud and 

in'^lsohemia royal family 

disapjx'ar, and brotherly love 
and unity ])romotc the hold plans con- 
ceived by the head of the family, the Duke 
of Bohemia, for the aggrandisement of his 
empire and his royal house. The (ier* 
man emperor no longer settles Bohemian 
affairs at his own will and pleasure ; on 
the contrary, ^the Bohemian princes 
derive considerable advantage from 
the struggles and confusion prevailing in 
the (jerman Empire. Suj)ported with 
unselfish devotion by his Moravian brother, 
the Margrave Vladislav Henry, who died 
in 1222, both in his diplomatic and 
military enterprise, the new Duke of 
Bohemia cleverly utilised the quarrel 
of the rival German kings, Philip of 
Swabia and Otto of Brunswick, to 
secure the recognition of Bohemia as a 
kingdom for himself and his successors, 
first from Philip, then from Otto after 
Philip's secession to the other side, finally 
from Pope Innocent HI., in 1204. Hardly 
had the youthful Hohenstauffen Frederic 
II. appeared upon the political scene, 
when the duke induced him also to confirm 
the existence of the kingdom, first in 
the year 1212 and afterwards in 1216, to 
recognise his first-born son as a successor 


to Bohemia, and to grant other privileges 
in addition. This event marks the 
advancement of the right of primogeni 
ture as the princij)le of succession against 
the right of seniority which had previously 
been accepted. 

German colonisation gave the Slav 
territories, from a j)olitical standpoint, a 
IT* , new constitution for town and 

Encourage. 

Colo«i.ntion sta!uli>oint a class of free 
]X\isants and citizens hitherto 
unknown. The ]u*osperous beginning of 
German colonisation received a further 
impulse under King Wenzel I. (i2j()-X25j), 
notwithstanding the nunxM'ous military 
entanglements into which Bohemia 
was then drawn, chiefly with Austria, 
and in spite of the aj)j)alling danger 
threatened by the Mongffi invasion of the 
year 1241. For the moment, however, 
Bohemia was spared. 

It was Moravia, and especially Silesia, 
that suffered most heavily from the bar- 
barians. The years 1x57 and 1x63 were, 
as regards the jirogrc'ss of political deve- 
lopment and civilisation, an important 
turning ])()int in the history of Silesia, as 
the government of the three Silesian 
princes betokens an entry of Germanising 
influences u])on a large scale. The figures 
most distinguished from this point of view 
are Duke Boleslav I., the Long (XX57- 
1202), his son Henry the Bearded 
(1203-1238), who IS known for his parti- 
cipation in the founding of thi^ German 
orders in Prussia, and his flescendant 
Henry II. (1238 1241). The dominions 
of the latter extended far beyond the three 
original Silesian princijialities. He ruled 
Cracow and ])art of Great Poland, which 
his father had already conquered in the 
course of wars against his Polish cousins. 

However, this brilliant development 
of the Silesian ])rincipality was shaken 
to its depths in March, 124X, by the 
invasion of the Mongols, who reduced 
Poland to a desert as they 

® advanced, and forced the Duke 

e^s a e Silesia to opi)ose them, if 

by Mougol. 

destruction of the civilisation laboriously 
acquired in the course of the last hundred 
years. The bloody I)attle on the Wahl- 
statt at Liegnitz, on April qth, 1241, cost 
the lives of Henry and of numerous 
knights in his following. The further 
history of the Mongol invasion, which con- 
tinued until the spring of 1242, and kept 
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the neif'liLoiiriiif' tcrritoric's of Austria and 
Moravia in siis|)(*nsc, ran its course upon 
Hunp^arian soil. 

Tli(i next important cviait in th(‘ history 
of Bohemia was tin.* d(‘atli of l"r(‘deric II., 
I)iik(* of Austria, and tin; last male 

d(*s(a*n(lan' of tin* house of Babenher/;, who 
was killecl on Jun(‘ 15, 124^), in the battle 
on the Leitha a/:(ainst tlui 
7^7 Ifnn.^arians. The marria.t^^e 

V between his niee(‘ (iertrinh' and 

Dabenberg pHnee Vladislav, 

who was now also margrave ot Moravia, 
was not ('el(*brated until this time*. althouf;h 
it had be<‘n arran/;(‘fl years belore ; it 
serined (h'stiiied to biin/^^ the h(Mita/:re of 
th(“ liouse of Babenberi^ into the hands of 
tin* Premyslids. 'I'lie most danj.,n‘rous 
oppoiK'nt of the l)ohemian claims was the 
Knip(*roi’ kV(‘dei ic II., who desired t<)S(‘( ure 
the Austrian territories, as an 

inijM'iial ti(‘l in abeyance. Ilowi'ver, the 
sti'ii^/^le lor the inheritance of Duke 
l'i i‘d(‘i i(' soon ('ann* to a rapid end, owinpj 
to tin* death of the Marj^rave \dadislav 
in 1247, emperor in 1250. 

The claims of inheritanci' and ot constitu- 
tional 1 i^ht were now thiown iutotheback- 
^nound ; tin* disputed possessions passed 
to the {^rt'att'i powei and tin' ^U(‘at(‘r 
diplomatic' ('apacity ot tin* neif^hbouring 
piinces of Boln*mia-.Mora\’ia and of llun- 
f^aiy, with whom IhiNaria was stni^glin^^ 
for tin* piey. 'Flu* new mar.nravi* ot 
Moravia, rri*mvsl Ottokar, tin* j^randson 
ol Kiiii; \\'en/el I., soon d(*l(*at('d Otto, 
tin* duke of Ihiwiiia, alter a short strugj^le 
in Upper and l.ow(*r Austria. In tin* y(*ar 
1251 he was 1 (‘cognised as duke by the 
nobihty and the towns of that distriit, 
and tiirtln*!' si’cun'd his con(|uests by his 
connection with Mar^areta, the sister of 
the last Babenber^^ and tin* widow of Kiiif; 
Ifi*nry \T1. ; in iH'bruary. 1252. he 
married her, althouj^h she was consider- 
al)ly older than himself. 

I'or the possession ol Styria a h'ni;thy 
struf^f^le be/^an In'tween Kin^ lb*la IV. (it 
Huiii^ary and lh (*inysl Otto- 
kar II., who also inherited 
the crown of B>ohemiaonthe 
death of his father in 1254. 
At theouts(‘t, success inclined to tin' side 
af the Maj^^yar, chiefly owin^i; to the support 
)f tln'Popt', in 1234; eventually, .lowevcr. 
the Bohemian kini; j)rov('d victorious in 
this quarter alter his success at the 
battle of Kroissenbrunn. In July, I2()(), 
the dissoluti(m of his marriage with 


The Prosperous 
Reign of 
KingOUoknr II. 


the aged Margareta, his marriage with 
Ciinigunde, the young granddaughter of 
the Hungarian king, in 1261, and his 
investiture with the two duchies of Austria 
and Styria by the (ierman king Richard, in 
1262, crowned the remarkable prosperity 
which had marked the first period of the 
reign of King Premysl Ottokar II. 

The following decade (1273). also brought 
to the Bohemian king fame and victory in 
many of his military (*nterj)rises, and an 
increase of territory through his acquisi- 
tion of Carinthia and Carniola, and of a 
certain ’power of ])rotect()rate over P.ger 
and th(' surrounding district. Premysl 
Ottokar II. had then rc’ached the zenith 
of his power. The domestic ])olicy of his 
r(*ign was markc'd by the continuation 
and tin* increase* of the work of German 
colonisation, which his father and grand- 
fat lu’r had introduced into tlie Premyslid 
kingdom. In this task he found a zealous 
h(*lpc‘r in Bishop Bruno of Olrniitz, who 
was d(*scend(*d from the family ot the 
Holst ('in counts of Schaumlx’rg, and 
administered the bishopric of Moravia 
from 1245 to I2(S I ; h(' proved tiu' king’s 
n. . b(*s.t counsellor in all diplo- 
Who inatic and political under- 

Made History 

togeth('r with Bishop Henry 
of Olrniitz and Bishop Adalbert of Pragiu', 
lormi'd a spiritual constellation in tlu^ 
history of the Premyslids. 1 'hey set in 
motion a ri'ligious, civilising, and political 
intlueiK'e which wi'i'e l(*lt far lu'vond tlu* 


boundaries ot their respectivi' dioce'sc's. 

The ])ri\’ileg('S of the (ierman towns 
increased from that j)eriodin Bohemia and 
Moravia. 'Hiis advance* in civilisation is 
the permanent result of the wide activitie's 
of Prc'mysl Ottokar II. ; for that vast 
]X)litical construction, the Bohemian- 
Austrian monarchy, which he seemed to 
have erected with so much cleverness, 
prov(*d to be unstable ; it was too largely 
tounded uj)on the weakness of the German 
lbn}>ire and uj)on the vacillation and 


hel[)lessness of the nominal kings of 
Ciermany. Hence for Premysl Ottokar the 
choice of Rudolf ot Ilapsburg as emperor 
on October ist, 1273, marks the beginning 
of the dt'cline of the Bohemian power. 

This (h'clension was rapidly completed. 
Premysl Ottokar refused to acknowledge 
his feudal dependency upon the new 
(ierman king, thus challenging the emperor 
and the empire to war. For almost 
two years the Bohemian king succeeded 
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in staving off the threatening secession of 
Styria and Austria, lor the reason that 
Rudolfs attention was fully occupied 
elsewhere, while his means were insuffi- 
cient to provide any vigorous support 
for his open and secret adherents in these 
territories. Howevn^r, in the autumn of 
1276 the Hapsburg led the imperial army 
through Austria to the walls of Vienna. 
Ottokar was abandoned, both by the 
Austrian nobles and by some of his most 
powerlul Bohemian nol)ilily, with the 
result that the two opponents never met 
in conflict ; the Bohemian king |)referred 
submission to the hazardous alternative 
of giving battle. The peace of Vienna 
on November 2ist, 1276, deprived Premysl 
Ottokar II. of his position as a great 
power ; he was obliged t(^ surnuider 
Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and other 
districts which he had conquered and 
not inherited, and to reci'ivi* Bohemia 
and Moravia as the vassal of the (ierman 
em})eror. 

This humiliating settlement, however, 
could not possibly be regarded by th(‘ 
proud j)rince as a permanent embargo on 
his schemes. ConccMiiing the future 
. relations of l^ohcMuia with the 
o empire, and r(‘garding certain 

• * imj)ortant ])oints in the peace 

in Battle . L- * . 1 I 

of Vi(‘ima, more particularly tlu* 

amnesty to the Bohemian lords who had 
deserted Premysl Ottokar, and tin* pro- 
posed marriage of a sou and daughter of 
the two princes, misunderstandings broke 
out, which soon ended in that fn'sh struggle 
with Rudolf wldch the? Bohemian king 
was anxious to prov^oke. In the battl(‘ of 
Durnkrut, on tlu* Marchfeld, on August 
2bth, 1278, Premysl Ottokar was caj)tured, 
in a condition of exhaustion, after a 
heroic struggle, and murdered by cer- 
tain knights who had a private grudgi* 
against him. The Premyslid territories 
now surrciuUaed, almost without resist- 
ance, to the (ierman king, who was 
regarded with considerable favour hy 
the Oerman poj)ulati()n of the towns, 
by a portion of the nobility, and not 
least by l-Jishop Bruno. Tlu* first years 
after the death of their great king wtne a 
time of misery for Bohemia. When, how- 
ever, Wenzel II., who became the son-in- 
law and received the suj)port of the 
Cierman king, ascended the throne in 1283, 
a renewed period of j)ros|:)erity seemed to 
have begun for the house of Premysl, 
facilitated both by a |)eaceable and 


serious government and by the riches of 
the country, especially the income from 
the silver-mines. The young king, with 
his vivid interest in art and science, 
gained a great reputation for the Bo- 
hemian court, and made it a favourite 
resort of artists and scholars, d'his in- 
ternal develo}unent was accompanied by 
. . a succt‘ssful foreign policy. 
G';:r„e.s '^truKKk'- w,th the 

at an End Silesui evases to 

rank among the countries of 
importance in the history of the world, 
and from 1241 its history is i)urely hu al. 
Once again the country was ])rokt‘n into 
l)etty jirincipalities, .some of which were 
in continual hostility with Poland, and 
were thus driven into connection with the 
Premyslid kingdom through afhnities of 
civilisation and rac(‘. In the decisive 
battle on the Marchfeld llu‘ Diikcs of 
Br(‘slail, (ilogau and ()p|)(*ln acted as the 
independent allies of tlu' Bohemian king. 
King Wenzel of Bolunnia, in later troubUs, 
was supported by several Silesian dukes, 
who recognised him as tlu‘ir feudal ov('r- 
lord ; lu‘ siK'ceeded in coiupun ing (b acow 
in 12(^1, and assunud th(‘ crown of 
Poland in (Inesen in 1300, uniting tlu* 
luMitage of the Piasts with that of th(‘ 
Premysl ids. 

Nor was this the (Mid. In the following 
y(‘ar — 1.301 — the male line of the Hunga- 
rian royal house of Arj)ad lu'came extinct, 
and one party in th(‘ country offered this 
crown to th(‘ P)oIiemian king ; he did not 
accept it himsi'lf, but transftMred it to 
his young son, W(miz(‘1 III., who was 
crowiu‘d king of Hungary at .Stuhl- 
W(MSsenburg. HowevtM', this jxMiod of 
brilliant prospcM’ity lasted but a short 
time for the Premyslids. 'I'lie Hungarian 
crown could not be retained in fac'eoftlK' 
Ang(*viii claims, and in llu‘ year 1304 
W(Mizel HI. abandoned it. At the sanu* 
time Wenz(*l 1 1 , became involved in war 
with the (ierman king Albert. In the 

„ . course of this stniggh* he di(‘d. 

The Passing ^ 

p ^ ... four. When his iH'ir was m(‘(ii- 
remys 1 s advance upon Poland 

in the following year — i job - to crush the 
rising of Vladislav Lokietek, tlu^ lb)lish 
claimant to the throne, he was murdtMV'd 
by an assassin in the castle (3f Oliniitz ; 
he died at the age of seventeen, the last 
male des(XMidant of the distingiiish(‘d 
house of the Premyslids, IcMiving no issue 
although married. 
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BOHEMIA AND THE REFORMATION 

THE LUXEMBURG KINGS & THE HUSSITE WARS 


C LAIMS to the Bohemian inheritance 
were now raised from two quarters : 
Duke Henry t)f Carinthia relied upon the 
claim of his wife Anna, the eldest sister of 
King Wenzel III. ; on the other hand the 
(ierman king Albert regarded Bohemia 
and Moravia as escheated fiefs of the 
empire, and conferred them uj^on his 
eldest son, Duke Rudolf of Austria. 

After the premature death of Rudolf in 
1307, Henry of Carinthia succeeded in 
securing a majority of the votes of the 
Bohemian iiolality, and it was only in 
Moravia that King Albert could secure 
recognition for his second son Frederic. 
However, when Albert fell in the following- 
year, 1308. under the murderous attack of 
his nepliew John (“ Parricida Duke 
Frederic was obliged to refrain from all 
attemi)ls tocontinue the war against Henry 
in Bohemia and also to surrender Moravia, 
with the exception of certain towns which 
remained in his j)ossession as a ])l(‘dge for 
the repayment of the exj)ens(‘S of tlu‘ war. 

, Heni y of Carinthia was, how- 
V *** K * ever, unable to cope with the 
anis e difficult party questions which 
res ige troubled p,()hemia. King and 
• nobles, nobles ,and towns, were in a 
state of i)erpetual hostility. The n*sult 
was seen in disturl)anct‘s and acts of 
aggression which lost Henry his pix'stige 
in the ('ountry. A new party arose, led 
by the Abbot Conrad of Kdriigssaal. which 
attempted to secure a new ruler by tjie 
marriage of hdizabeth, the youngest 
daughter of King Wenzel II. 

Their choice fell ui)on John, the young 
son of the new (ierman em})eror Henry VII. 
of Luxemburg. On Sej)tember 1st, 1310, the 
marriage of the (ierman inince, who was 
fourteen years of age, with the Bohemian 
princess, who was eighteen, was celebrat(al 
in Speyer. The (ierman em|)er(n* had 
released the Bohemians from their oath 
to the Duke of Carinthia in the 
previous July at Frankfort, and had 
inv'csted his son with Bohemia and 
Moravaa, as escheated fiefs of the empire. 
The conquest of the country was not a 


Germans 
Expelled from 
Bohemia 


lengthy task, as King Henry, recognising 
S[)eedily the hopelessness ol resistance, 
entere(l ui)on negotiations and voluntarily 
left the country. The occupation of 
Moravia was accomplished with eciual 
facility. John even assumed tlu' title of 
King of Poland, as a. sign that he proposed 
to maintain the claims of his Premyslid 
predecessors to this crown. 
The courst‘of his government 
was soon, however, consider- 
ably disturbed, chielly in 
con.strluenco of the hostile feeling enter- 
tained by the high Boln'mian luibility 
for Archbishop Pt'ter* of Mainz and other 
(ieiman counsellors, whom King Hc'iiry 
had sent to direct his inexperienccrl son. 
John found his dilhculties increased in 
1313 by th(‘ death of his imperial father, 
winch depriv(‘d him of the support of the 
(ieiman Kmpirc*. He* was obliged to ('on- 
sent to the expulsion of the (iermans iroir. 
lh)hemia, and to resign the governnurit 
of the country to Henry of Lij)a, th(‘ most 
powerful of the JF)h(niian barons. 

Peace, however, was not (‘ven then 
senureel. h'inancial elisj)ute*s bedwern the* 
king and his cliief aelvise’r, the* extia- 
enelinary ceinne'.ctien betwer'u Lijia and 
thel)owage*r (Jueen Fhzabe*th, the* forme*r 
ce)nse)rt beith e)f We'iizel II. anel Duke 
Ruelolf, who re*si(le‘(l in Konighngratz, and 
e)ve*rshaeloweel the* e'onrt ed the* (pie‘en 
pro})er, te)ge*ther with other cause's, leel to 
the! forcible! reme)val of Lijia in 131.5, whe*r(*- 
upen Archbishe)}) Peter again ree:eive*d the 
positiein e)f chief minister. After a rule* ol 
twej ye*ars he! was again lorce'd to yielel te) 
the ])owe*rful ne/bles in 13)17. 
Revolt King Jeihii was we'ary ol the*se* 
I k dome*stic trembles, anel turneel 
ing o A attentiem te) foreign affairs, 
especially te) the rivalry between Lenvis 
e)f Bavaria and Frede'^ic the Fair of 
Austria fe)r the (ie'rman creiwn ; cem- 
sequently the ge)Vernme*nt e)f Bohemia 
and the we)rk e)f re.*sistance te) the ne)bles 
devolved upon his wife Que*e*n Elizabeth, 
whe) received very little support from her 
husband. The result was a general re\’oIt 
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Moravia 
Freed from 
the Hapsburgs 


aj<ainst tiic king in 1318, which he was 
powerless to sii))])ress. Finally, ])y the 
intervention ot L(‘wis ol Bavaria, a soino 
what degrading eoniproniise with the 
revoltcal barons was effected at 'Fauss, and 
the king was loreed to content himself 
with his title, his |)osition, and the rich 
ineoim‘of his territory. King John, a rest- 
less, cheerful, som(‘what ex- 
travagant, but highly gifted 
and chivalrous character, 
securial a great extension of 
territory for Hoh(-mia in tin* course of 
the nunuM'ous (‘iiterpi is(\s and intrigues 
in which be was continually involved. 
Aft(‘r the (h'atli of the Margrave 
Waldeinar of Bi an(U“nburg,tlu‘ Oberlausitz 
fell into his hands in Tn 1322 lu‘ 

received in pawn lioin Ja‘wis of Bavaria 
the town of Fg<‘i, with its tf'rritory, 
which has ever since riunaiiu'd in the 
possession <)f B>oheinia. He was able 
delinitely to liberat(‘ Moravia fioin all the 
claims ami demands which the Ha})sburgs 
could inak(‘ uj)on that pro\’inc(', h'or a 
lew years (1331 I3)3,3) lie t'ven secunul 
j)ossession ol j)art of Lombardy, the 
government of whiidi hi* entiusti‘d to his 
i‘ldest son (diarli's, while his youngest son, 
John Henry, received the j)rovin('e ol 
Tyrol, with the hand of Margareta Maul- 
tasch, in 1330 ; but John Henry was 
unable to maintain his hold of this 
po.ssession. 

'File most im|)ortant acipiisition made 
by King John was that of Silesia, which 
gavi* to Bohemia an enormous increase of 
(‘xtent and power. The connection of the 
Silesian j)rin('es with Fjohemia had ln‘gnn 
under the last of the Fremy^lids, and Iiad 
been dissolved upon the extinction of the 
race ; it was made j)ermanent under the 
rule of King John. As early as the year 
1327, upon the occasion of an expedition 
against Poland, John received the homage 
of the dukes of l;pj)er Silesia. In the same 
year Breslau rci'ognised the Bohemian 
p II r king as its feudal overlord ; 

* * thisexamj)le was lollowed in 

w'*^^'k*!k^ . M 1 528 bv most of the duchies 
Knighthood y r ' -i • t 

ot Lower Silesia. In 1331 

John, by a threat of invasion, forced 
(Hogan to do homage. These acquisition 
were further secured by a treatv between 
King John and the Polish king Casimir, 
son of Vladislav Lokietek, in 1335, where- 
by John renounced the claims to the 
Polish crown, which he had hitherto 
maintained as heir of the Premyslids, 
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receiving in return the cession of the 
Silesian districts under Polish government. 

When John fell, “ the crown of knight- 
hood,” in the battle of (hecy-en-Ponthieii 
on August 2bth, I34(), the anniversary of 
the death of Premysl Ottokar II., the 
domestic resources of Bohemia had been 
greatly shaken by his extravagant and 
unsystematic government. However, his 
successful foreign and military policy, 
which secured a position for his son and 
heir, Charles, had largely counterbalanced 
tliesi* disadvantages ; for a time the 
Bohemian king ruled over a mor^ e.xten- 
sive territory than any of his predecessors, 
with the excei)tion of IVemysl Ottokar II., 
had I'ver ac(|uired. To this power was 
now add(‘d the dignity of the imperial 
crown. Thanks to the diplomacy of his 
father, (diaries was electi'il as (diaries IV. 
on July nth, 134b, after the dej)osition 
of the idnperor Lewis of Bavaria. 

On till' death of his father, Charles was 
more than thirty yi'ars of age, and had 
enjoyed a wide ex[)erience in his youth. 
His father had sent him at an early age 
to complete his education at tlu* court in 

'Tk V I P^ii^, iiod his intellectual 
The Youthl^ul ^ possible 

Charles andhis j- , • i i 1 I • 4.1 

r- * V * bun to take iiart in the 

business ol government. At 
the age of lifteen he was smit to Parma to 
administer, to guide, and to di‘fend his 
father’s Italian acquisitions. In the year 
1332, at the age ol sixteen, he won a bril- 
liant victory over his powerful adversaries 
at San I'elii'e. However, the Italian lands 
eventually iiroved untenable, and were 
sold by King John in the following year. 

In 1333 Charles received the title of 
Margrave of Moravia, and took ovi‘r the 
government of the hereditary dominions. 
He at once reduced the shattered resources 
of the kingdom to order. Intrigues 
among the nobles caused at times serious 
dissension between father and son. 
These quarrels reached their highest point 
in the years I33()-I337 when C'haiies 
was forced to resign the administration 
of Bohemia. But in 1338 a comjdete 
reconciliation was effected, and in 1341 
King John, of his own initiative, secured 
the recognition of Charles as his successor 
in the Bohemian kingdom, during his 
own lifetime. Of S])ecial importance to 
Charles was the year 1342, when his 
former tutor and his father’s friend at the 
French Court, the Archbishop Pierre 
Roger of Rouen, ascended the papal chair 
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as Clement VI. These two highly gifted 
men are said to have predicted their careers 
to one another during their intercourse 
iniFaris. 

The support of the Pope enabled 
Charles in 1344 to raise the bishopric 
"of Prague, which had hitherto been subject 
to the metropolitan see of Mainz, to 
the rank of an independent archbishopric 
ivith jurisdiction over the bishopric of 
Olmiitz in Moravia and the newly founded 
bishopric of Ldtomischl in Bohemia. 
Clement VI. also took an honourable share 
in the promotion of the future king of 
Bohemia to the throne of Germany. Charles 
was spared the trouble of a struggle 
with the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, who 
had been deposed on July nth, 1346, 
for as he was on the point of marching 
against Lewis in 1347 received the 
news of his rival’s death. 

Charles was therefore able 
to devote himself with 
greater vigour to the diffi- 
cult task of conducting the 
business of the empire. As 
regarded the administration 
of his hereditary territories, 
he found a welcome sup- 
porter in his brother John 
Henry, upon whom he con- 
ferred the margraviate of 
Moravia as an hereditary 
fief on December 26th, 1349. 

So long as he lived, this 
brother was bound to Charles 
by ties of affection ’ and 
friendship, and supported 
him zealously and unselfishly in his 
mihtary and diplomatic enterprises. 
Their mutual relation is comparable to 
that which existed between King Premysl 
Ottokar I . and Vladislav Henry. 
Moravia being thus secured by inheritance 
to the second line of the Luxemburg 
house, the diocese of Olmiitz and the pro- 
vince of Troppau were declared fiefs of the 
crown of Bohemia and made independent 
of the margraviate of Moravia. The 
A.f . « j duchy of Troppau had been 
.t r‘ already foundU by King 
Premysl Ottokar IL, who had 
Of Bonemia reserved it for the support of 

his illegitimate son Nicholas 1 . ; it had also 
been conferred as a fief by King John in 
1318 upon the son. and namesake of 
Nicholas, so that the arrangement of 
Charles' only confirmed his father’s dis- 
positions. The rest of Silesia Charles had 


alreldy, in 1348, incorporated with the 
Bohemian crown as Emperor of Germany. 

The assertion of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian that Charles IV. was the stepfather 
of the empire and the father of Bohemia 
is justified as regards the latter part of 
The Great remark. The whole of 
Work of^ Charles’s political activity was 
Charles IV. inspired by the idea of making 
his family and his country a 
great power. From the beginning of his 
independent reign to his death he exerted 
every effort to raise Bohemia to the level 
of civilisation and intellectual develop- 
ment already attained by more advanced 
countries. He extended his capital of 
Prague and laid the foundation of its great 
development, increasing its beauty by 
such constructions as the Cathedral of St. 
Veit, the Castle of Hrads, the Teyn Church, 
and the bridge over the 
Moldau. He summoned 
artists of famous capacity, 
both German and Italian, 
architects and painters, brass- 
founders and sculptors, gold- 
smiths, and other miniature 
art workers. To his lively 
interest in science — he was 
himself an historical and 
theological author — the Uni- 
versity of Prague owes its 
origin, at a time when such 
THE FATHER OF BOHEMIA educational institutions were 
Charles IV. was so called by the rare OU tllC north 01 tllC Alps, 
Emperor Maximilian for his im- eXCei)t ill FrailCC. Bologlia 
mense services to his country, i 

which advanced |:reatiy in power aiKi Paris servcd as patterns 
andprosperitydunnghislongreign. organisation of the 

university. Charles showed an extreme 
interest in jurisprudence. He was able 
to regulate im})erial affairs by ordinances 
establishing a land peace, by the Golden 
Bull ” of 1356, and other edicts ; he con- 
ceived the idea of providing a uniform 
legal code for Bohemia and Moravia in 
the ‘‘ Majestas Carolina.” 

However, his intentions were frustrated 
by the resistance of the native nobility. 
Further important legal work was achieved 
in Silesia during his reign, such as the land 
register for the Duchy of Breslau, ” a 
magnificent work, which has been a model 
for all later surveys ; ” the Silesian common ^ 
law code, a redaction of the ” Sachsen- 
spicgel,” with special modifications ; and, 
finally, a special municipal code for 
Breslau. And Charles worked no less 
vigorously to secure material prosperity in 
his own dominions. Mining, forestry, 
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agriculture, and cattle fanpngthenbeidame 

extremely productive. Prague, next to 
Breslau, which he regarded with no less 
care, became one of the most important 
commercial centres in Central Europe, and 
a meeting- place of traffic from the south 
.to' the north, and from the west to the east. 
The energy manifested by Charles IV, 


; -J ■ - 

- . . , m promoting the advance of 

SuccMttoa material pros- 

6 f Platuet deserves the more 

recognition for the reason that 
severe plagues ravaged the country during 
the first years of his rule ; such were the 
black death, the Jewish plague, and the 
“ flagellant ” outburst. Though these 
plagues did not prove so destructive in the 
hereditary lands of Charles as elsewhere, 
they Were noiu‘ tlu^ less a ])ovverful 
obstacle to the dev(‘loj)inent of trade and 
inteiTonrse, ()f (‘dneation and art. 

It intisl also not be forgotten that the 
emperor’s’ time was largely occupied by 
polilical I)usiness, military eam])aigns, and 
joiinu'Vs to (liherent ])arts of the empire, 
so that he was often absent from his 
h(*reditary t(;rritories for months at a time. 
Tlu‘ results of tile energy which (liarh'S 
IV^ disj)layed through the thirty years 
of his reigii, seem, in brief, to have been 
the securing of a prosperous future to the 
house of Lu\eml)urg, which tlicn counted 
numerous male descendants. Partly by 
bold op|)ositi(Mi, jiartly by clever diplo- 
macy, 1 k‘ gradually overcame the in- 
fhieiK'i* of the Wittelsbach family, which 
had hitherto been j)owcrfuI, and finally 
s(X’urcd from them the important Mark 
of Brandenburg for his own house 

At the heginning of his reign he was 
opjioscd I)y tlie King of Poland, whose 
hostility was supported by Duke Boiko of 
Schwcidnitz-Jauor, the last of the Silesian 
princes who remained indeix^ndent of 
Holimm. Ill the year 1.548, J.owever, 
Charles concluded an offensive and de- 

Poland and King 

Bohamla la Poland, while he so far 
Agr«fme0t fhe good favour of 

Boiko as to induce him to con- 
cluctea pact of inheritance with Bohemia 
in 1364; by this agreement Charles, who 
entered upon a third marriage, in 
with Anna, daughter of the Duke of 
^chweidnitz, secured a reasonaide prospect 
)f acquiring the latter’s principality. 
These hopes were realised in a few years 
)y the death of Boiko in 1368. 
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^ ,Charles had a difficult problem to. 
deal with in his relations with his stepspnj 
Rudolf IV. of Austria. This prince wa^^ 
inspired by an invincible ambition ipr 
supremacy and power. He was anxibue 
to secure an exceptional position for his 
kingdom among the German principalities, ; 
and when Charles opposed these ambitious 
designs, Rudolf was ready .to adopt any 
and every means for their execution. He 
produced forged documents, and, what 
was more dangerous, made alliances with, 
foreign princes against the emperor, sup- 
porting especially King Lewis of Hungary,, 
who caused Charles IV. serious\ anxiety 
on more than one occasion. However, 
the dij)lomatic skill of the Luxemburg 
monarch was able gradually to overcome 
these dangers, and eventually to turn 
them to his own .account. After 1363 the 
attiMition of Duke Rudolf was occupied 
by the acquisition of the Tyrol, and he 
beg.'in to f('ol the need of the emperor^s 
snpjiort. In February, 1364, in the course 
of a meeting of noliles at Briinn, he con- 
cluded with Charles an important siic- 
cc'ssion treaty, wliereby the Luxemburg 

The Death Hapsburg families were 

rcsj)octivcly to inherit one 
Charles IV. lands in case either 

’ house should become extinct 
in the male and female line. Charles 
considerably increased his dominions by 
purchase and by acquisition in other 
ways, especially in the Upper Palatinate 
and in Lausitz ; also he attempted to 
secure for his family the prospect of 
succession to neighbouring thrones, 
particularly by well-considered family 
alliances. Both Rudolf IV., and his 
brother, Duke Albert III., who succeeded 
him as Duke of Austria in 1365, were 
married to daughters of Charles IV. His 
son Wenzel, born in 1361, by Anna, was 
originally betrothed to the niece, at that 
time the heiress of King Lewis of 
Hungaiy. When, however, in after years, 
this monarch had daughters of his own, 
the betrothal was dissolved, and in 1371 
We^el married Johanna, the daughter of 
•Albeit, Duke of Bavaria. Charles IV. 
attempted to marry his second son, 
Sigismund, to Maria, the elder daughter 

Hungar” 

Charles IV. left his family in a strong 
position when he died, at the age of 
Mxty-three, on November 29th, 1378; 
Wenzel had already, in 1376^ b^n 



appointed German Emp#ror by the 
El^^tors, and v^as also in possession of 
Bohiftiia and Silesia. . The second son, 
Sigismund, received the Mark of Branden- 
burg, and the youngest, John, part of the 
Lausitz. The margraviate of Moravia 
had been governed until 1383 by Wenzel, 
the brother of Charles IV., who also ruled 
the duchy of Luxemburg. The Bohemian 
♦king held the feudal rights over this pro- 
vince, and after the death of the margrave 
John in 1375 the country was divided 
among his three sons, Jost, Prokop, and 
John Sobeslav. 

Rarely do grandfather, father, and 
grandson display differences of life and 
character so pro- 
found as may be 
noted in the case of 
John, Charles, and 
Wenzel. The diplo- 
matic powers of 
King John reappear 
as practical states- 
manship of a high 
order in Charles ; in 
Wenzel, however, 
scarce the humblest 
remnant of political 
capacity is dis- 
cernible ; again, the 
extravagance of the 
grandfather becomes 
remarkable economy 
in the son and avarice 
in the grandson. J ohn 
is a fiery, impetuous, 
chivalric figure, seek- 
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general situation into strong relief. Two 
Popes were disputing the tiara, each with 
his own following among' the minces and 
the clergy — Urban VI. at Rome and. 
Clement VII. at Avignon. " Wenzel, whose 
special business it should have been, 
WeniePs emperor, to allay theV;; 

Wall of schism in the Church, calmly 
Difficulties ^^o^^t^mplated the spread of this ^ 
disorder in every direction. 
Another difficult problem for his considera- 
tion was the position of his brother 
Sigismund in Hungary. The Luxemburg 
prince had married Maria, the elder 
daughter of King Lewis I., who had no 
male issue, and occupied the throne 
of Hungary and also, 
after 1370, that of 
Poland ; on Lewises 
death in 1382 his 
son-in-law claimed, 
the Polish and Hun- 
garian kingdoms in 
right of his wife. The 
attempt to secure 
Poland resulted in 
total failure, while 
Hungary was secured 
only after a severe 
struggle, which 
absorbed more of 
Wenzel's , resources 
than he could well 
spare. Within the 
empire, again, the 
king was hard pressed 
by the struggle 
between the princes 


WENZEL IV., KING OF BOHEMIA 

• j £ j- j The eldest son of Charles IV., Wenzel, or Wenceslaus, j xi, a 'ri 

mg and finding death succeeded his father on the throne of Bohemia in 1378, in and the tOWnS. The 

in the pressof battle; 

Charles is a more at first displayed for 

patriarchal character, with no preference the latter was succeeded by indecision 


for war, k. though far from cowardly; 
Wenzel, as years pass by, exhibits a 
voluptuousness immoderate and even 
brutal, cowardice conjoined with cruelty, 
a blend of indolence and vacillation. 
- p Feeble as was his capacity for 
wo ope» prince was now 

the^iara 

** task of governing the realm of 
a great dynasty, but also with the admin- 
istration of the vast German Empire, 
ij^ith its various and divergent interests ; 
tliis, too, at a period when all the material 
for political and social conflagration had 
been collected. Shortly before the death 
of Charles' IV. an event had occurred 
\^ich threw the critical nature of the 


when his sup])ort proved inadequate to 
secure victory for the towns, and his 
diminishing interest in German affairs 
eventually lost him the sympathies of all 
parties alike. 

These various foreign complications, for 
the successful solution of which Wenzel 
did not possess the judgment, the force of 
will, or the tenacity necessary, became 
far more dangerous on account of the rise 
of political, social, and religious diffi- 
culties, with which he was too weak to 
cope, within his own hereditary territories. 

However, these menacing dangers were 
not apparent at the outset of his govern- 
ment in Bohemia. The organisation which 
Charles IV. had set on foot continued to 
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work excellently for a time, and Wenzel 
was not the man to strike out a line of 
his own. He continued the great archi- 
tectural works which his father had 
begun; he extended the university; 
lit(‘rary work, especially in the Czech lan- 
guage, met with his zealous support. It 
was at this period that Hiiss altered and 
simjjlified the Bohemian ortho- 
Crusade .riaphy. But the signs of 
Axainst the in the public life of 

^ I^ohemia grew more and more 

distinct. The University of Ihague in 
particular was the starling ])oint of the 
lirst line of cleavag(“. Ihe l^oheniian 
element in ih(^ population had grown until 
it outnumbered (he other nationalities — 
the Ila\arians, Saxons, and Pol(‘S — 
and the result was a demand lor a corre- 
sponding redistributif)!! of votes in miinid- 
j)al and other corporati(»ns. Soon, again, 
the. Ih'Iiemian nationality diverged 
from the ollu'r tlin'C nations uj^on re- 
ligions (jiiestions, which had (Mitirely occu- 
pied the attention of the ('lergy since the 
days of ('haih s IV. Tlu' (Icrman ])reacher 
('onrad Waldhauser, whom ('liarles had 
summt>ne(l troin y\ustria to Prague, then 


su])ported the Czech Milicz of Krenisicr 
in his ('lusade against th(' immorality 
of laity and clergy. 'I'hey bolli died during 
('Jiarles’s reign, and the a('livily of their 
siUTessors becaiiK' rather nationalist than 
r<‘ligious, and was directed on tlu' one hand 
against th(’ (lerman mendicant Orders, 
— tlu‘ Dominicans and August inians — and 
on the oth<a* against the U|)|)er clergy, the 
Archbishoj') of Prague and llie chapter. 

Wenzel became involved in the quarrel, 
and treated the Archbishop of Prague, 
Johann von )<’nstein, and his olhcials with 
undue severity. In the course of the con- 
flict they wi’re taki*n prisoners, examined 
under torture, and S('\'ercly punished ; 
one of them, Doctor Joliann von Pomuk, 
otherwise Nej)oimik, who had been so 
brutally mishaiulled as to be i)ast all hope 
TK- it:..-’. recovery, was drowned in 
Moldau at the king^s 
of Offidlu happened in the 

your 1393. In the very next 
year the king was to disco vei the weakness 
of the foundations sup])orting the power 
which he exercised with such despotism 
in Bohemia. The most distit^guishod noble’ 
families formed a confederacy with the 
object of overthrowing the king’s advisers 
and of recovering their former rights to a 
share in the administration. 
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Their enterprise was' especially danger- 
ous to Wenzel, for the reason thttt they 
had secured the support of the 
cousin Jost, the margrave of Mora^^‘. 
Jost, whose personality is hencefonvard 
of considerable importance in the history 
of Wenzel’s reign, had been margrave and ^ 
overlord of Moravia since the death of 
his father John in 1375 * Important 
estates had been bequeathed to his two - 
brothers, who were independent of Jost. 
But no love was lost between them from 
the outset, and the enmity between Jost 
and Procop resulted in a furious struggle 
between the brothers in Moravia, which 
caused great suffering for a long period 
to th(^ whole, margraviatc, and especially 
to the bishopric of Olmlitz. Jost, an 
ambitious and capable character, suc- 
ceeded in securing the confidence of the 
self-mistrustful King of Bohemia, and 
was allowed to assume part of his 
imperial duties in return for an adequate 


Oppose 

Wenzel 


consideration. 

To begin with, he was appointed in 
1383 vicar of the empire for Italy, as 
Wenzel hoped that his cousin would clear 
. . ^ ^ his way for a progress to Rome. 

Aristocrats i^turn foi* the military and 

pecuniary help which he gave 
to Wenzel and vSigismund in 
the Hungarian War, Jost obtained the 
Mark of Brandenburg on mortgage in 
1388 ; to this were soon added Luxem- 
burg and the governorship of Alsace. 
When Wenzel first — about 1387 — enter- 
tained the idea of abdicating the German 
crown, he had thoughts of transferring it 
to his Moravian cousin. Jost had serious 
hopes of securing that dignity, as is proved 
by the fact that in 1389 he concluded 
compacts with Duke Albert III., “ in the 
event of his becoming king of Germanyi” 
The plan, however, came to nothing. 

In the year 1390 Jost was again appointed 
imperial vicar for Italy, with a view to 
the more serious consideration of the 
papal question and the crowning of v 
Wenzel as emperor. 

The margrave, however, was induced 
to decline the honour by reason of the 
outbreak of disturbances in Bohemia, and 
personally took the lead of the aristocratic 
league against the king, and secured for 
this movement the support of King Sigis- 
mund of Hungary, Duke Albert of Austria, 
and the Margrave William of Meissen. 
Wenzel was able to rely only upon the 
humble resources of his cousin Procop 
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of Moravia and of his youngest brother, 
John of Goiiitz. But before hostilities 
were actually begun the confederates 
succeeded in capturing the king’s person 
on May 8th, 1394. His two allies attempted 
to rescue him, the sole result being that 
Wenzel was confined first in a Bohemian 
and afterwards in an Austrian castle.* 
Meanwhile Jost administered the govern- 
ment of Bohemia, (jcrmany then began 
to menace the conspirators, who liberated 
the king. A war broke out in Bohemia 
and Moravia which seemed likely to be 
j)rolonged by the weakness of Wenzel 
and the mutual animosity of the several 
members of the royal family. 

At the outset Sigismund, king of 
Hungary, drove his cousin Jost out of 
he field by the conclusion of a secret 
reconciliation with his brother Wenzel, 
whereby he secured the olhee of Vicar 
(ieneral in Germany in March, 

1396, with the reversion of 
the (rerman crown. About 
a year later — in February, 

1J97 — Wenzel in turn madi' 
peace with Jost and allowed 
liiin to establish a kind of 
co-regency in Prague. 

Sudd(*nly, however, lu' 
naiounced his compact with 
Jost and summoned Procoj) 
to be his permanent adviser 
in 1398 ; this, too, at a time' 
when the temper of the 
(lerman electors had grown leading 
threatening owing to the the Reformatioi 

1 '' c inian clergy diet 

weakness of W^^'iizi'l s go\’(‘rn- 
ment. Wenzel then betook himself to 
Germany, held a diet in Frankfort in 139^^^ 
and travelled thence to Chark^s VT. of 
France to discuss the difficult problem of 
allaying the ])apal schism. Meanwhile, the 
federated nobles, supported by Jost and 
Sigismund, began war in Bohemia against 
Wenz(d and Procop. The struggle con- 
tinued until thq end of August, 1400, when 
Wenzel received the news of 

c 0 ca 1^1^ deposition and of the 
epose election of Ruiiert of the Pala- 
K.ng Wenzel Romans. 

Wenzel was naturally furious at the insult. 
He could not, however, summon up reso- 
lution to strike an immediate blow for the 
recovery of his position. He made a 
second attempt at reconciliation with 
Sigismund ; but the brothers again quar- 
relled concerning the conditions under 
which the King of Hungary should take up 


st brother, arms against the empire on fiehalf of 
hostilities Wenzel, and Sigismund reluctantly retired 
onfederates to Bohemia. J ost seized the ojiportunity 
ng’s person for a decisive stroke. In alliance with the 

> attempted Bohemian barons, the Archbishop of 

being that Prague, and the Margrave of Meissen he 

. Bohemian forced Wenzel to accept a regency for 

ian castle. Bohemia, and again secured his possession 

:he govern- of Lausitz and of the Bran- 

then began f* denburg Mark in August, 1401. 

10 liberated Wenzel was anxious to ])ut 

n Bohemia tutelage ; for 

ikely to be this purpose he again conchuk'd a com- 

of Wenzel pact with Sigismund at the beginning of 

the several 1402, ap])()inting him vice-regent or 

co-regent in Bohemia, and conferring on 
, king of him the im])erial vicariate for Germany. 

Jost out of The King of Hungary repaid this mark of 

if a secret confidence by making Wenzel a jirisoner 

er Wenzel, in March, 1402, and Iiy capturing shortly 

e of Vicar aiterwards his most faithful supporter, 

the margrave Procoj). Sigis- 
inund entered u|)()n relations 
()l extn'ine intimacy whth 
the Austrian dukes, entrusted 
tluMii with tlu‘ care of the 
jxMson of th(‘ Ikilu'inian king- 
in August, 1402, and con- 
chuk'd with them important 
jiacts of inheritance, con- 
siderably to the disadvantage 
of Jost of Moravia, wiiose 
Mark of Brandenburg lu* 
treated as his own. 

JOHN HUSS. REFORMER l><>f /‘'n 

The leading representative of ^utiltly chang( (1 by d lisillg 
the Reformation among the Bohe- in Hungary W'llich obliged 
mian clergy died a martyr in 1 11 5. , . • • , . , , 

Sigismund to abandon 
himself to Bohemia, and by the flight of Wenzel 

ort in i3(j 8, from Austria to his own ('ountry in 

rles VT. of Xovember, 1403, w 4 ierc he was received 

problem of wuth much jubilation, owang to tlu' 

nwhile, the general hatred of the Austrian rule, 

y Jost and Jost w^as reconciled to Wenzel, chielly for 

nia against the reason that his brother Procoj), with 

uggle con- w'hom Ik* had been in continual hostility, 

1400, when had died in the year 1405. and the attacks 

he news of of Sigismund and the Hapsbiirgs uj)on the 

[ and of the Bohemian king were succi*ssfully re])iilsed. 

:)fthePala- Southern Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria 
le Romans. suffered terrible devastation between 1404 

: the insult. and 1400 from the wars l)ctween tlu* 

)n up reso- j)rinces and also from the ravages of the 

low for the dangerous robbi'i* bands which then became 

e made a the curse of the country, 

ition with Silesia suffered no less than Bohemia 
Lgain quar- and Moravia under the unhaf)j)y govern- 

ons under ment of King Wenzel. At the outset of 

lid take up his reign he interfered in a violent quarrel 
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between Rreslau and the local chapter, 
and (*s})oiiS(‘d ihv, cause of the town against 
tlie despot ie iiggression of its op]>onents 
in i.i'Si. Shortly atterwards lie involved 
this iniprntant rranmereial eeiitni in along 
feud wilh the dukes of ()|)peln u|)on the 
fpiestion ol a heavy guarantee for the 
king’s linaueial necessities. In the course 
this struggle the travel- 
S,le»,.n Prmces ,n,,chunts <>{ Bresla.l 

^ ^ . sufftned heavy losses in 

])roj)(*rty and pursi*. Some 
of the Silesian j)iinc(‘S, in ])arti(ailar those 
of 'I'esclK'n, remained faithtul to Wenzel 
and seemed high oflic'es at the I'lohemian 
couit ; others, how(‘Ver, broke t h<‘ir feudal 
ties with lh)ht‘inia and loriiK'd eonnei'- 
tions with Vladislav Jagellon, tin* rc'igning 
king of l*olan(L 

'I'hese niniK'i'ous indications of letro- 
gression and decay in the hereditary 
1 Jixembnig territories would perhajis hav(‘ 
l)e(‘n K“ss ominous had not the u‘ligious 
and nationalist mf)vement among the 
Hohi'inian nation thi'ii attained its highest 
point, (lei'laring war with teirible deter- 
mination both against the ( atholic ( hurch 
and against (ierman intliKMU'e in general, 
rile best-known rejiresi'iitat ive ot th(‘ 
leloiui movement among the* P>ohemian 
cleigy IS John Huss ; he had iH-eii a 
leading figure among the leidurers at the 
university since and as pn‘a('her 

in tlu' Ih'thlelM'in ('hap(‘l at Prague he 
(Mijoved an une\amph‘(l populai it y among 
all class's of the' j)opulat ion. He and 
his followers fulminated in the Holii'inian 
langnagi' against the iinmoralitv of ('lergy 
and laity, especially against tlu* sal(‘ ot 
ecch'siasiical oflici'S (simony), whereby 
the ranks of tlu* ch'igy Wv'iv filled with 
unwoithy memln'rs. Livings and bene- 
li('('s had btH’ii multiplied to such an extent 
in H iK'iuia and Mora\'ia that even small 
churches supjiiirted numerous priests in 
idleiu'ss. riii'se and other I'vils fornua a 
widespread siuaal mahnly ot the period, 

B . . inid as early as the middle of 

During the fourteiMitli century liad 

R«for«.iio« '"'7' ''.y Wal.IluuistT 

and Milicz m Bohemia, and 
by John Wycliffe in luigland. Nowhere, 
however, did these I'cclesiastical quarrels 
fall uj)ou a soil so rich in national ani- 
uii'sities as in Bohemia. The \v .r bn-kt.* 
out upon the question of the condemnation 
of W’yeliffe’s writings, whicii had made 
their way into Bohemia and were 
enthusiastically received by the reform 
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Huss 

Defies the 


party among the clergy. The cathedral 
chapter requested the university to oppose 
the dissemination of Wycliffe’s works and 
opinions ; they met with a refusal from 
the Bohemian “ nation ” in the university 
which was practically led by Huss. The 
bn^acli existing in the univeasity and 
within the nation was widened. 

The same o])posilion rea[)pcared a few 
years later upon the question of concluding 
the papal .schism. The Council of Pisa 
in iqoq pnjposed to settle the question 
(hdinitely l)y observing «an ecclesiastical 
neutrality and refusing obedience to 
either Pcipe. In the Pniversity oPPrague 
the idea commeruhal itself only to the 
BolK'inian “ nation ; ” the three remaining 
nationalities in conjunction with the 
uj)})er ( lergy adhert'd firmly to the Roman 
Pope (in'gory XII. King Wenzel, in con- 
trast to kujx'i t, declared for eccle.siastical 
iK'utrality, and the Czech party induced 
him to issu(‘ that fatal decree whereby the 
P>oh(‘minn “ nation,” though in the minor- 
ity, was htmeeforward to have three votes 
in all uni\’(‘rsity discus.siuns and resolu- 
tions, whil(‘ th(‘ three non- Bohemian 
nations were to have but one 
vott' between them. This 
Pope measure inqdied the despotic 

ri‘pi('ssion of (Germans and 
lorcigneis. Tln'ir sole nnnedy was 
migration to other (h'rman universities. 

Huss, who must l^e regarded as the 
|)rim(' mover in this momentous trans- 
action, had shaken off his opponents with 
unusual suci'ess. He was the more em- 
boldened lor tli(‘ struggle with the higher 
clergy, in jiarticular with Archbishop 
Z by nek of Prague. This ecclesiastic had 
forcibly (K'prived the clergy of their 
Wycliflit(' books, which he condemned to 
be burnt, and had also taken measures 
against the licence of the jireachers in 
ev(‘ry direction, and was anxious to confine 
their activity to the parish churches. 
When Huss (h'clined to obey theses regula- 
tions and continued to preach reform from 
the ])ulpit of the Bethlehem chapel, he 
was excommunicated. However, the bulk 
of the p()})ulation, the university, the 
C()urt, the Queen Sophie — Wenzel’s second 
wife from 1389 — and the king himself, 
wen* on the side of Huss, while the arch- 
bishop was sup]X)rted only by his clergy 
and by the new Pope, John XXIII. 

The further develojiment of these 
divisions was largely influenced by general 
political events. King Rupert had died 




JOHN HUSS, THE GREAT BOHEMIAN REFORMER BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. WHICH CONDEMNED HIM TO DEATH IN 


m th(*y‘ Thcsirniiltancouschoice 

i)\ tile two Liixcinbnr/^ prinri^s, Jost of Mo- 
ravia and Si,t<isrnimd of Hiinf<ary, was Imt 
a tcnijxMiiry d;in/^cr. as the tornicr died in 
larmaiy, 1411. Of tli(‘ many dc'scendants 
ol thr )ioiiscf)f Luxemhur^OlH're n'lnained 
only Wenzel of B«)}iemia and Kinj4 

Sif.'isi!iun(l of Htinj^ary, neither havinj^^ 
. male issue. They a/:<reefl 

SiKismund on diffindt v ‘ to shaiv 

the Throne ndieiitann^ ni their 

of Germany 

aside all j)ie\ious ^^rounds f>l disj>iile. 


Huss 
dies a 
Martyr 


makmsworth history of the world 

throughout the country with increased 
zeal, while in the capital itself the tension 
hetwei'n the two ]iarties was in no degree 

diniinish(‘d. 1 i a -x 

Si/:{ismnnd then considered that it 
mi/.(Iit he |)ossit)le to make an end of the 
religious disinites wliich shook the Bo- 
iKunian hereditary lands, Bohemia itself, 
and also Moravia/to their cemtre, by bring- 
ing Huss ])efor(‘ the Council of Constance, 
where th(‘ most influential representatives 
of polili(\il ami ecchesiastical Europe 
had gathered to conclude the vSehism and 
to mtroduee gfUKual im'asures of church 
lelonn. I fuss arrived a lorluight M:)efon 
lh(‘ Inst sitting of the council, on Novem- 
her ;rd. 1414, aecompanied by several 
P>olieiiii;in iioliles, under a safe-conduct 
liom Sigismund. 'I'liis fact, however, 
[lid not prevent the council from 
imprisoning Kiiss on Novcmbei 
iiStli. Sigismund and Wenzel 
made no attempt to interfere, 
in sj)ite ol their (‘xjiix'ss ])romist 
guaranteeing a sale passage and rcturi: 
loi I fuss. 4'he nobility of Bohemia 
and Moravia pri'ssed his ease' with 
mei easing firmness, and sent letters ol 
warning to tht‘ king and the council ; hul 
altei more than six months’ imprisonmeni 
in miscM’V. Huss was dejirived 
of his spiritual office as an 
aii'h-luMcdic by the council 
on July ()th, 1415, and the 
S(‘('iilar powTi' tlien executeci 
the sent(‘nce of death by 
burning. 

Huss died a true martyr to 
his ndigious zeal. The firm- 
ness, the love of truth, and 
the contcunpt of death which 
lie disjilayed Iicfore hi;* 
judges at Constance, were q 
powauful incitement to his 
strong body of adherents in 
Hohiunia and Moravia to 
cling tlie more tenaciously to 

w.is onr of the Hiissite reforniers pic fl( ipf rinr't: Slh/M-t-Ur 

who suffered death in the year UK). lUC b. CillOl tiy OtlOlC 

Ills death, his pupil, Jacobel- 

lus ol Mi(‘s, came lorw^ard wuth a claim, 

liased u))()n the commands of Holy 

Scripture, lor communion in both kinds. 

Huss offered no objection, and his 

followers thus gained, to their great 

.idvantage, a tangible symbol of their 

divergence from the Catholic Church. 

No priest was tolerated who would not 

dispense the sacrament in both kinds; 

and since the Council of Constance 


Sigismund took the M.uk of Ihjimlen- 
biirg, w'liieh In- foithwilh moitgaged to 
tin* Ihllgiave luedeiie ol .\ 111 elllliel g : 
Wenzel addrd Moia\ia and l.ausitz to 
Ikilieiuia. Sigismund w'a-) then uiiaiii- 
moiislv < lioicii king of (leinianv. Wenzel 
|rsci\'ed In himself the light ol acijUlling 
Ihedignilvol (‘inpeioi at the hands of the 
Pojie. rinw' atleiiipled b\- similai iiK'aiis 

10 com hide the s< hisin in th(‘ ('huieh. 
leingiiisiiig John Will.. IIk'ii lesident 
III K’oiiie, as against tlie olhei two (aiidi- 
dat(‘s w'ho l.iid ( laim to (he j»apal tiara. 
Hopes ol a gi'iK'ial U'eognition imlneed 
I he |*ope (o modilv lii^ attitude to Hiiss 
and (o i(‘liain lioin siiimiioning him to 
K’oiik' ; this policy w'as IIk' moie t(‘a''il)le 
beiMUse the ( liK'l oppoiK'ilt 

ol lilies. I he .Xu'hblshop 
Zl^Vllek. dual III ihe \eai‘ 
l.j 11 , and Ills ag< d sinaa'ssoi 
wMs a meie tool 111 the hands 
of King W( nzel. Huss, how- 
e\'ei’, was sluniilated lo 
blither in\'ecli\-e in his 
pu‘aehing against eiah'sias- 
1 ical abuses b\' | ohn \ .\ 1 1 1 . s 
Issue ol indulgences to seiaiie 
moiK'V loi the si I nggle against 
lus o|>ponents. a proiauMling 
W'hieli ga\(‘ linthei gioiiin 
loi sei ions comj>laints. ( )nc(' 
again tlu' nation siippoitcal 
Huss, with his pupils and 

11 lends. On this occasion. 
hoW’e\iM\ W(Mi/el resoK'ed to 
give vigorous su}>j)ort. tor political U'a.sons, 
to the minority who ojiiioscd letorm. The 
I (‘suit W'as the mijiri.somiK'ut aiKHxecutiou 
ol certain peisons who publicly opposed 
tlu' pi oc(H‘(lings ol the papal I'ommis- 
sionors, wdiile further coniplaiTits wa’U' 
made m Rome against Huss, w'lio eon- 
seipieiitly incunvd a jujial sentence of 
cxeommuiiieation in 141J. Huss retired 
bom Prague. Imt contimi(‘d hi< w'ork 



A HU.SSITE MARTYR 
Jfroiiio, or Hieroiwnius, of Praijuc 
w.is onr of the Hus 



LUTHER AND HUSS ADMINISTERING THE qOMMUNION TO JOHN FREDERIC I. OF SAXONY 

RopnidiiCi-d from .in old print illuitr.iliiij; .illo^'orii .illy the triumph of tin- I.iy < oimniinion, in Mii)p<>tt of which, .iml for other “ Iieic^ic^," IIuss h.id 

irtyred seventy v«m 

rejected this innovation as being oj)|)osed Strong measures wfue taken against tlu* 
to the existing custom of the Church, apostates ; tlu* fathers of tlie council issued 

occasion was given for the expulsion of excommunications and an interdict without 

the Catholic clergy in every direction. delay. Hussite disciples were burned in 

Nobles and knights, in accordance with the Olrniitz when they attempted to preach 

custom of the age, soon formed a league the new doctrine in that city. A second 

for the purpose of protecting communion magister ot Prague, Hieronymus, was 

in both kinds and freedom of preaching burned in Constance on May 30th, 141b. 

in the country. They were unanimously Bishop John of Leitomischl, who was 

resolved to regard the University of regarded as chiefly responsible next to 

Prague and not the Council of Constance Sigismund for the cond(‘mnation of Huss, 

as their supreme ecclesiastical authority was made Bishop of Olrniitz, and showed 

until the choice of a new Pope. great zeal for the extirpation of the heresy. 
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But tlicse measures served only to 
intensify the spirit of opposition, after 
the death (jf Ifuss, from year to year, 
and soon made? the breach irremediable. 
rh(‘ only measures wliich commended 
themselves tn the new Pope, Martin V., 
wear excommimicaticjn and anatluuna, 
which prodiK'ed th(! smaller efhict, as the 
Hussites themselves now Ix'^an 
'****** to break up into sects and* 
• parties, v\diich went far beyond 

the docti iiie of th(‘ ma^oster of 
Iha^pu*. Th(‘ most numerous, and after- 
wards the most imp(}itant, ol thes(‘ st‘('ts 
wns that of the Taborites, who took their 
namt* from Mount Tabor, wheia^ they 
oiif^inally held th(‘ir nuadinf^s. As n‘- 
^<ar(l('d reli)^i«)n, th(*v prof<‘Ssed a ladurn to 
the conditioFis of piimitive ('In istianity, 
and a<lher<'n(a‘ only to the ac'tual letter of 
the Bible. At tli(‘ same time their j)oliti- 
cal and social vi(‘ws and objiads W(Te 
inai k(‘(l by extreme radic alism, d'hc* more 
model ate opposition among the Hussites 
Were known Irom their symbol asf'alixtins 
(chali('emen) oi‘ as Pragers, as tlu' Prague 
sc'hool was tiu'ir spiritual c'entrcj. 

King Wen/el, who had favoured the 
Hussites siucc' the c'ondemnation of thedr 
loMiidc'r, was impelled by his brothca* Sigis- 
mund and the* Poj/c' to entc'rtain seriously 
tl:e idea of intcM lerenca', in vi(‘W of the 
dangerous and H‘volutionary spirit which 
animated an evc'r inci'easing circle of ad- 
lu-rents. At t he outset of t lie* year I4i() he 
remodelled the IFussitc* eouiual of the Xeu- 
stadt in Prague* by introducing ('atholics, 
and recalled the priests who had bc'cn 
e\p(’ll(‘d. Howi‘V(‘r, mutual animosities 
liad 1 isen to such a jutch that on ] uly joth, 
i.fic). wIk'ii the ('atholics disturbed or 
insultc'd a luocession, the Hussites, under 
their leadt'i Ziska, stormed the parliament 
house in the Nc‘ustadt and tliri'w some of 
the ('atholic councillors out of the windows, 
riie councillors wc'iv thc'ii beaten and 
stabbed to death by the infuriated ])Oj)u- 

WcM.I Die* in the 

inanAece*. ?'^y ‘•'"'"<'7 was 

of Fury luci eased a few wi'eks after- 
wards bv the sudden death of 
King Wenzel on August icjth, 1419, the 
consecjnence of a fearful access of fury at 
the outbreak of the revolution. 

v^igismund, the last descendai.. of the 
house of Luxemburg, was now confronted 
with the difficult task of securing his acces- 
sion to the heritage of his brother— Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and Silesia. In each of these 
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three countries the political situation and 
the prospects of his recognition were 
different. In Bohemia he might expect a 
bitter opposition, as long as he maintained 
his hostility to the Hussite movement. In 
Moravia this movement had indeed ob- 
tained a firm footing among the nobility 
and the ])opulation. Here, however, there 
was a counteracting force in the bishopric 
of Oliniitz and its numerous feudatories, 
led by Bishop John, “ the man of iron,'’ 
wh(^ strove vigorously for the suppression 
of the heresy. Further, the most impor- 
tant towns, such as Briinn, Olrniitz, Znaim, 
Iglau, and otluus were populated by a 
majority oi Catholic and (jcrman inhabi- 
tants, and neither they nor the nobility 
had any intention of opposing the rights of 
the Luxemburg claimant. 

J*'inally, vSigismund could be certain of 
meeting with ready submission in Silesia, 
which was entirely (lermanised, and 
n'garded the struggle in Bohemia 
primarily from a nationalist point of 
view, condemning it for its anti-(jerman 
tendency. Hence Sigismund did not 
enter Bohemia, but entrusted the govern- 
. rnent to the Dowager-queen 

and** Ke** ‘^^ddde, and to some councillors 
u . * from the moderates among 
ussi es nobility ; he aj)])eared in 

Briinn in December, 1419, where he 
summoiu‘d the provincial assembly. An 
(‘inbassy also appeared from Bohemia 
to ask for the king’s recognition of the 
lour articles of belief, which had been 
drawn uj) by the Hussite sects ri short 
time ])revi()usly in a general assembly at 
Prague. These were, firstly, freedom of 
|)reaching ; secondly, communion in both 
kinds ; thirdly, the observance of apostolic 
poverty by the clergy; and, fourthly, the 
suppression and punishment of deadly 
sins. Sigismund, however, declined to 
declare his j)osition, and put off the 
deputies until he should arrive in Bohemia 
itself. 

He did not, however, proceed to Bo- 
hemia, but hurried immediately from 
Briinn to Breslau, into which town he 
made a formal entry on January 5th, 1420. 
Here he declared his real attitude towards 
the Hussites as his religious and political 
opponents. Towards the close of Wenzel’s 
reign the artisans of Breslau had raised a 
revolt against the aristocratic council and 
the whole system of royal administration, 
following the example of the Hussites at 
Prague, who had killed councillors and 
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usurped the power and authority. Sigis- 
mund did not hesitate to bring the revo- 
lutionaries to justice ; he executed twenty- 
three of them in the public square on 
March 4th, 1420, condemned the nume- 
rous fugitives to death, declared their 
rights and property forfeit, and most 
strictly limited the freedom and the privi- 
leges of the guilds as a whole. 

This action was intended as a menace 
to the Bohemians, and its meaning 
became plainer on March 15th, 1420, when 
a citizen of Prague, who had ventured to 
express publicly in Breslau his ()j)inion 
upon the condemnation of 
Huss, and to declare himself 
a Hussite, was burned as a 
heretic at vSigismund’s orders. 

Two days afterwards he 
(H'dered the crusade bull 
against the Hussites which 
Pope Martin V. had issued, 
to be read from the pul])its 
of the Breslau churches. The 
embassy from Prague*, which 
had also come to Breslau to 
jiegotialc with the king, 
naturally left the city entirely 
undeceived, and upon its 
return to Prague wisely 
advised a union of tlie 
moderate Calixtins and radi- 
cal Taborites, and issued an 
appeal for war upon their 
common enemy, the Luxem- 
burg ruler. 

A lew weeks later Sigis- 
mund .entered Boljemia with 
a strong army, com})()sed 
chielly (d (Germans and Sile- 
sians. He could calculate 
ujK)n the support of many 
towns which had remained 
(ierman and Catholic — for exanij^Ie, 
Kuttenberg — and on the advantage 
derived from the possession of the two 
fortresses which dominated Prague — the 
Hradshin and the Wysherad. However, 
the siege of Prague from May to June, 
1420, was a failure. An attempt to reliev^e 
the defenders of the Wysherad was 
defeated, and in the murderous battle of 
November ist, 1420, the king’s army was 
shattered, and many of the Catholic 
nobility of Moravia who had followed him 
were included in the overthrow. In 
February, 1421, Sigismund again made 
trial of his fortune in war against Bohemia, 
and was forced to retreat, or rather to flee, 


through Moravia to Hungary. On all three 
occasions the undaunted Taborite army 
had held the field under its general, Ziska. 
Conscious of their power, the Taborites 
now took the offensive, and conquered 
during the following months a number of 
towns and fiefs which had remained 
Catholic. The process ol transforming 
the (ierman towns of Bohemia into Czecli 
’settlements went on simultaneously with 
these conquests, so far as it had not been 
already completed by earlier events. A 
few towns only were able to resist the 
change. In June, 1421, the assembly of 
Caslau had already declared 
the crown to be forfeit, the 
king being “ the deadly 
enemy of the Bohemian 
nation.” The provisional 
government offered the Bohe- 
mian throne to the King oi 
Poland. 

Sigismund was a restless 
and undaunted character ; in 
this and in many other good 
and bad qualities he reminds 
us of his grandfather, King 
John. Once again he resumecl 
the struggle, although tlu' 
dangers which thri'atened 
him in Hungary made it 
impossible for him to think 
of continuing the war in 
Bohemia witlioiit foreign 
help. (Germany equipped a 
crusading army at his a[)])eal, 
intn eased, it is said, to 200,000 
men I)y contingents from 
Meissen and Silesia. Bohemia 
was invaded in September, 
1421, but the furious attacks 
of the Hussite l)ands inflicted 
heavy loss, and forced the 
army to withdraw almost as soon as" it 
had crossed the frontier. It was not 
for several years that the emi^ire under- 
t()(^k any fresh military enterj)rise against 
Bohemia. 

Most important to Sigismund were 
the support and co-operation of Duke 
Albert V. of Austria, which were continued 
from the beginning to the end of the 
war. The price ])aid for this help was, 
indeed, considerable. Sigismund gave 
Elizabeth, his only child and heiress, to the 
duke, in marriage, ceded certain towns and 
castles, and afterwards gave him the 
governorship, and finally comi)lete posses- 
sion, of the margi aviate of Moravia under 
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Among the 


tin? convention ot Octoixr ist to 4tli, 
1425. Allici t vvMs adn.'illy able, with tin? 

)of the Ihshopof Olniiitz, to withdraw 
tl proviiKi* from ifnssitc? inllucnce, to 
('in>h the Hussite harons, nnd to make 
the province a base ot operations a^uiinst 
Moravia. 'I'hese laets induced /iska to 
his attention to the nei^hboiirin/,^ 
prov ince in the yeai 1424 : 
Quarrels t h(‘ cam- 

this f^rc'at ^'emual 
succumbed to an attack ot 
some kind c)| pla^^uie at Ihibislau. a littk* 
town on the Irontiei ot Ihiliemia and 
Moiav'ia, on ()( tobei iith. 1424. Ik ton* 
his deat li bit tea (pian els had broken out 
betwee-n the sevcaal Hussite s(‘Cts. 
thou/.^h these had hitheito bec'ii aliayecl 
b\' Xiska. Ifovv'evei, atter his death an 
irremediable disnijitioii look jilacaa His 
sp<‘( lal adhenaits, vvdio were known as 
llie “ ( )i jdjans,” separated trom th<‘ 
I'aboi lies, t he leader shij) of the latter vv'as 
uiidc'i t a ken by Ihdkoj) Holy (Kasa, the 
simin one), who took a leadin/4 position in 
the ^;eu('ial Hussite* army durin,t< the* war - 
tale* ot the* teillowiii^ ye*ars. He* was the* 
e’hie*l stiinuliis te» the e'lit e*rprise‘s vvhieli 
the* Ikilie'iniaiis unele*ite)ok afte*r 1424 
a.L;ainst ait t he* ne*i|.;hboui in.i^ jirovine'es. anel 
he spieael the* Hussite* wars te) Austiia and 
lfuni;aiy, to Sile*sia anel tlie* Lausit/, te> 
Saxony anel Ih anele*nhurn, to t he* Palatinate* 
anel h'laue'oma. 

The* Ifussitr e*\pe*elltie)Us were* lepe*aleel 
aiiinuillv, now in eme* elire*e'tion, neiw m 
ane)the*r, sj)re*aelini; te'irible* mise*ry 
t hre)UL;he)ut the* whole e)t( e*ntial luireipe*. 
In maiiv eountrie's, e'Sju’cially in Sile'sia, 
t he* Hussites v\'i*i e* iieit e()nte*nt with me‘r(* 
r.iiels, but le*lt pe*imane*nl ^an iseins in the* 
e'e)ne|ue*ie*el towns aiiel castle's, whiedi 
ina'ssanlly haiasseal anel elevastate*d the* 
snrreumehiiL: elistrieds. I'o such a heit^dit 
diel the dant;e‘r rise that the* j)rines's e)f 
the' e'mjiire* vva'ie' meiuce*el te) undertake' a 
se'e’e)nel crusaele* against Heihemia in the 

Hu„ite, P,. ^"">'"‘•"-1 14-’;. 'vl.iK- KinK 

Gitrman ^'i,i;i^'numd was occuj)ie*d with 

Army .0 Flight '1>‘' T.irks. 

Once' ai^uiin the* e'nterj)rise 
eiuleel with the panic anel llii^lit eit the' 
Herman army when ce)nfre)nted at Tachau 
by the Ifussites, vv'heuu a leiug series of 
v’ie torie's hael tilled with he)[)e . ael e:on- 
lidonce'. It seemed absolutely inipeissihle 
te) subelue this enemy in the tie Id, and the 
ojunion was further streni^thened by the 
Hussite' e\ple)its in the te)llovving years. 


The last act of this tragic period of 
Hohemian histeiry liegan at the outset of 
the year 1451. Sigismund attempted to 
reach a solution of the j^roblem at any 
ce)St on wholly new principles ; a council 
had begun the war, a council should end 
it. H(' siicce?ede*d in winning over to his 
view Poi)e Martin who summoned a 
ge'iieral council ot the Cdiurch at Basle, 
anel entrusted the conduct of it to the 
cardinal (iiuliane) Cesarini, with instruc- 
tions to make the suj)i)ri'Ssion of the 
Hussite me)V'enu'nt a chief topic of debate. 

Ties expedition to Bohemia ended, like 
its j)redec(‘sse)rs, with a terrible defeat of 
1 he* (iernians at Tans on August 14th, 1431 ; 
and n(‘gotiations were then attempted, to 
which, ind('e*d, more' meiderate parties in 
Be)he‘niia had long since manifested their 
inclination. While the Hussite armies in 
14)2 and 1433 marched plundering and 
massacring thre)ugh Austria, North prun- 
gaiy, Silesia, Saxony, and J 3 randen])urg 
te) tlu' Ihdtic, an embassy from 
Ihagiie appeared in Basle 
c- . . during the' first me)nlhs of 

1433. U hen no conclusion 
e euilel be n'ached then', the ambassadors 
e)f the* council b(*te)()k themselves to 
Prague*, and ('one'luded, on November 
joth, 143,3, the ('e)mpactata of Prague, 
rile' mate'i'ial point was the receignition 

theiugh under ce)nditi()ns and incom- 
pk'tc'ly -of the* four article's e)f Prague e)l 
I4ie) : concerning the ae'e'e'])tance or 

re'fiisal e)f tlu'se King Sigismund, then in 
Ihiinn, hael de'cline'el te) ce)mmit himself. 

Of elecisive importance for further 
ele've'lopme'iits Was the split between the 
moele'rate Calixtins, whe) included the 
majority e)f the Jiohe'inian ne)bility, and 
the 'faborite's and ()rj)hans. The dissen- 
sion e’lieleel in a conflict at Lipan in 
He)he'mia e)n May 3()th, 1434, when the 
raelicals sulfe'red a severe de'feat. The path 
was now cleared fe)r jieace, which was 
conclueleel e)n July 5th, 143b, by the 
publication of the Ce)mpactata at the 
asse'inbly e)f Iglaii. The reconciliation of 
the* Be)hemians with the Church was 
t()lle)vveel by a further reconciliation 
with King Sigismund, who was then 
recognised as king of Bohemia. Only 
for a year and a lialf did he enjoy the 
peaceful possession of this throne. On 
December Qth, 1437, he died, after numer- 
ous'misiinderstandings and breaches of the 
terms of jieace had begun to rouse strong 
feeling against him among the Hussites. 




BOHEMIA’S ELECTIVE MONARCHY 

AND ITS UNION WITH HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA 


O N his deatli-bed Si^isinund recom- 
mended his son-in-law, Duke Albert 
ot Austria, as his successor to the choice 
of the Bohemian nobles who stood round 
him. Albert II. inherited both the 
(lerman and the Hungarian crown 
from Sigismund : his claim to Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia was based u})oii the 
})rinci|)les formulated under the Emperor 
Charles IV. to regulate the succession in 
the house of Luxemburg, and also uj)on 
the various succession treaties and mar- 


riage coniu'ctions between th(‘ Luxemburg 
and Hapsburg iamili(‘s. However, the 
})rince, whom tlu' Hussib* wars had made 
consj)icuous in Bohemia, could secure 
lecognition from only two oi th(‘ ))artit‘s 
then dominant in the country, tlu‘ 
('atholics. l(‘d by Ifaron I'lricli ot Rosen- 


berg, and tlu; ( alixtins, whose si)okesman 
was Meinhard of Neuhaus. The Taborites, 
who were then guided by Henry Ptacek 
of Pirkstein, offered the crown 
of rh)li('miato a Slavonic jU'ince, 
Casimir, the brother of Vladi- 
slav, king of Poland; their 
action brought about a civil war in Bohemia 
itself, as well as a Polish invasion both of 


Civil War 


Bohemia 


this (’ountry and of Silesia, which had 
alrt'ady doiu' homage to Albert. 

WhiU' this struggle was in progress, 
Albert suddenly (lied on October J/th, 
14 j(), leaving no male issue. Not until 
February, 1440, did his widow Elizabeth 
b('ar a son. who was named Ladislaus 
(Madislav IV.) Posthumus. Though this 
prince enjoyed, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, his father’s justifiable claims to 
the inheritance, yet the party of Ptacek 
of Pirkstein passed over the Ha])sburg 
claim and secured, by an almost unanimous 
vote in the assembly of Prague, the 
choice of Albert, Duke of Bavaria, as king 
of Bohemia ; he, however, declined the 
honour under the influence of a secret 
warning from Ulrich von Rosenberg, the 
leader of the Catholics. The Taborites 
then attempted to induce the Fmiperor 


Frederick, the uncle and guardian of 
Ladislaus, to accept the crown of Bohemia. 
When this plan failed, they professed 
their readiness to recognise Ladislaus 
himself, provided that he were brought 
up in Bohemia. During tlu'se endless 
party struggles Ulrich of Rosenberg kept 
the upper liand. H(‘ was the most power- 
„ ful of the Bohemian nobles, and 

tissi cs greatest advantages 

&p ure confusion which pr(‘- 

vailed during his interregnum. 
The gi(‘ater part of the country and the 
capital, Prague, were in his ])ower and in 
that of his allies, the Calixtins ; the 
Taborites were n'stricted to four only of the 
thirteen circles of BoluMuia. 

The position was changed after the death 
ol Ptacek of PirkstcMii in 1444, when 
the youth f\d (ieorge l^)diebrad and 
Kunstadt undertook the leadiMship of the 
advanced Hussite j)arty. In the year 
1448 he seized Prague by a bold and 
sudden attack, and there assisted his 
party to gain a C(un])lete victory. For 
two years civil war again raged in Bohemia, 
until the ('lose of the year 1450, when it 
was agreed at the general assembly at 
Prague to ap])roach the emperor again 
upon the (piestion of tlie surrender of the 
young king. On this occasion Frederick 
III. came to an understanding by direct 
negotiation with (ieorge Podiebrad, with- 
out consulting the other ]xirty leaders. 
In 1451 he entrusted Podiebrad with the 
regency in Bohemia during the minority ol 
Ladislaus. The Bohemian 
estates con firmed this decision 
at the assembly of April 
■ 24lh, 1452. Podiebrad, more- 
over, adhered to these conditions. 
When a revolution of the Austrian 
nobility against the emperor broke out in 
the following year, Ladislaus was released 
from his position as a minor and, in name 
at least, became king of Austria, Hungary 
and Bohemia. In October, 1453, the 
memorable year of the Turkish conquest 
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of Constantinople, lie came to Prague and 
was Clowned king of I^>oji(*mia. after a 
j)rogress through Moravda, when.* pie- 
\ionslv receiv(‘d the homage; o tlie 
Moravian nohilitv. to the very ccmsiderahle 
vi'.xation oi the I^edi<*mians. In Pohemiti 

the \'onng prince* was (‘ntirelv 
Kt*>g Diet m„,n (i(*org< 

bia.l, wlio was not 
“f ministr, an, 

iolvisci, hut also his “ ma jor-dnino,’ as 
callrd himselt, and he iie\’« r allowed the 
\oiith to lie out ol his sight. lie kept the 
priiiee in Pohemia loi neire than a \'eai. 
anil then jk com j)ani(*d him to Piicskiu and 
X'ieima. 

'rheii at length the iJohemiaii governor 
lelt l.adislaiis lo retiiin home aiiel co’itimie 
the go\-ei niiieii I ol th(' 

com)ti\‘ m the name ol 
the king. ( fCOIge podie- 
hiad w a \ell ahle to 
till n the king’s laxom to 
lii*-^ own advantage, and 
w as I K hlv lew aided with 
liels liom the lov.d do- 
mains , none the les-> the 
peiiod ol his goveinoi- 
ship III I iolieniia ( i |5 1 
I js/'d \\as a pel iod o| 

J)| ospei It \'. I le siic< < ('de(l 
m j)ieseivmg donu'stic 
j)e.i(’(', si’iMiiing geiK'ial 
salet\’ and oidei, and 
advaiH'ing I hi* piogicss 
ol tiade and mainihic 
tme. riieii. at th<' age 
i»l haieix eighteen, the 
king suddenlv died m 
Piagiu* on Novemhei 

)>‘d. 1 137, Irom an 

illness akm to tin* plague 
when j>ieparations wen* 
the ci'lehiation ol his marriage with 
‘langhter o[ ( harles \ II. ot h'lama*. 

So admiiahle hail be(*n the )>rej>arations 
ot (icoige Povliehiad. that on March jnd. 
i.psN. a tew months altir the ol 

l.adislans, he w\is ahle to sevure l\is 
elt*\ation to the crown ol Holiemia, The 
neighhouring ])rovinces of Moravia, 
Silesia, aiul in particular the powerful 
Breslau and l.ausit/.. at fust refused 
obedience or recognition, l^erduallv. 
however, submission to the Hu^. ite king 
was relused in Moravia only by the 
('atliolic towns -Briinn, Olnuit/.. Znaim, 
Iglau and others. When Cieorge invaded 
the country with an army. Iglau alone 
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II. OF GERMANY 
German and Hungarian 


ALBERT 
inlu'iited th 

wns from Sigismund, but died in October, 
1 1 5'.», before he had secured g og- 

nition as ruler of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 


.it the moment 
iieing made lor 
the 


proved obstinate, trusting to the support 
of the Archduke Albert VI. ()f Austria, a 
brother of the TCmperor Frederick III., 
until its resistance* met witli a bloody 
punishmeni. In Silesia and T.ansitz a 
r(*vulsion in favour of George took place, 
when he succeeded, as a result of many 
tfirtiKKis intrigues, in ousting the local 
claimant to the throne, Duke Albert the 
( «>uiag<‘ous ol Saxony. 

Tli(f lirmiiess of (ieorge’s position w'as 
large] V dm* to the fact that, strangely 
eiioiigli. belon* his coronation in Bohemia 
he had promised ()b(*(lience to the Catholic 
Clmrcli. and had t I k * reby .secured the pow'er- 
lul siijiport of the Pope, who expected 
that Podiolirad would bring the wdiole 
ol P>oh(‘mia into submission to Rome. 

and bad therefore ordered 
1 he ('at holies of Ihihemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia to 
do homage to the new 
king. Breslau was iso- 
lated and unable to 
persist in its attitude of 
hostility to George, when 
Po])e IMns 11 . (/Fuieas 
Sylvius) sent bis legates 
to the city in T459 to 
arrange a reconciliation 
wit h the King of Bohemia. 
On Jannary ig)th, I4f)(). 
the intervc'iition of the 
Iheslau city chronicler 
and historian JV'ter Fs- 
ehenloer secured the ac- 
(a*])tance of an important 
agreement, whereby the 
dti/ens of Breslau tuo- 
mised obedience to King 
G(M)rge, though the actual 
j>ei lormance of homage w’as ])()stponed for 
three vears. 

Secure ol his jiow’er in Boh.^mia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, on the best of terms with all 
the neighhouring states and with the 
(iermaii lhu]H*ror, designated “ most be- 
loved son ” by the papal chair, George was 
ahle to turn his attention to higher objects. 
Podiekrad prospcct of establisli- 

RefuLIke Crown i'y himSclf upon the 
of Hungary Hungary m 

opposition to Matthias 
C.orvinus, had been offered to him or to his 
son Henry in the year 1459. In view, how- 
ever, of the equivocal nature of the situa- 
tion in Hungary, he had hesitated, and had 
finally declined the crown, which then fell 
to Frederick III. Podiebrad found some 
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componsation in the fact that the two a]>pealed against George Podiebrad dc- 
princes who were struggling for the throne dined to take any share in a crusade, 
respectively sought alliance with him from partly for reasons of family relationshi})— 
this time onwards. In August, 1459, the (for example, his son-in-law, Matthias 
emperor invested him with the Bohemian Corvinus of Hungary), partly for political 
lands, and also made him other important reasons (for example, the King of Poland, 
promises ; at the same time Matthias made xhc New Po e ^^nd especially the Em- 
a successful effort to secure the favour of Ej^^ommunicates Fi'cderie HI., who 

the Bohemian king. Not only did George <^or^e ** was very hard pressed in 

succeed in turning the hostility of the two ^ tiu' years i4f)2 and i4f);)). 

princes to his own advantage, but he also The em|)eror even attemj^ted to intervene 
conceived the plan of entering intorelations with the Pope on behalf of George Podi(‘brad. 
with the enemiesof the emperor within the In i.4f)4 the situation changed. Paul 11., 
empire, and thus advancing towards the a far more vigorous character than Pius 11.. 
imperial crown without the help of foreign occupied the pa])al chair, while the death 
intervention. This project of the King of of Katherina,- the daughter of (ieorge 
Bohemia was rendered abortive chieflv by Podiebrad, left her husband Matthias 


the opposition of Albert 
Achilles, the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. 

A short time afterwards 
occurred that breach with 
the papacy which had 
such momentous conse- 
quences for (ieorge, and 
a short period of triumph- 
ant jirogress was followed 
l)y almost a decade* of 
fruitless and exhausting 
struggle. Pius 1 1, insisted 
upon the [Performance of 
the undertaking which 
(ieorge had given in his 
coronation oath, to ado|)t 
strong measures against 
the Hussites. When nego- 
tiation [Produced no re- 
sult, the Pope sent his 
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PODIEBRAD. THE HUSSITE KING 

George Podiebrad, who was one of the leaders 


(aprvinus free t(P ad 
against his former father- 
in-law. In 1466 Paul 
exc( nnmiinicated ( ieorge 
as a heretic, and stirred 
up war against him in 
Breslau 'and Moravia. 
The ('atholic federation 
of nobles soon made 
their hostility felt in 
B()h(‘inia alsfp. How(‘V('i, 
the king maintained the 
upper hand against his 
adversaries in his own 
country, as long as the 
ruk'is of the neighbouring 
territories held aloof. 
Only when Matthias ot 
Hungary resol vi'd in 141)8 
to •obey the pajpal ('oni- 
mand for a (Musade 


legates to Praeue in the of the Hus.site party, was a statesman of great agaiiist the Boliemiaii 

- £ f 'IM ability, whose plans were so well laid that on 

SUmmC'r of I4b2. Iheie, the death of Ladlslaus he was able to secure the ijtOlgi. IOS( 

on August 14th, a violent throne of Bohemia. He died in the year 117(5. whole ol 


scene took place, when King (ieorge 
publicly replied to the Po[)e’s demands 
|py asserting his refusal to recede from 
the C()m[)actata, which Pius II. had 
already declared invalid. The legates 
accused the king of faithlessness Ix'fore the 
[Public assembly, threatened him witli 
spiritual and temporal [punishment, and 
were forthwith impriscpned. 


King and every tie between 

opc a Pope and the king was 

^ broken. For the moment, 
however, the struggle was confined to 
attempts to induce the Catholics in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia to abandon 
the king’s cause ; only in Breslau did these 
exhortations produce any appreciable 
effect. The princes to whom the Pope 


Enmity 


; died in the year 1 17(5. th(' whole ol 

Moravia and part of Silesia. However, 
he soon succeeded in surr(punding at Wili- 
mow tlie Hungarian king, who had ad 
vanced too rashly in February, T4fK), and 
Matthias was forci'd to agree 1o an 
armistice with a vi(‘W to arranging 
terms of [peace. Peace, liowevc'r, [proved 
im[Possible in view of the terms de- 
manded Ipy the [)a[)al legate and the 
Bohemian barons, which George could 
not [Possibly acce[Pt. They even induced 
Matthias Corvinus to proclaim himself 
king of Boliernia on May [rd, 1469, and to 
receive the liomage of Moravia, Silesia 
and Lausitz. 

The natural result was the continuation 
of the war. George had secured the 
support of Poland — in return for an 
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acknf»wlr(lgin(*nt of the Polish prince 
Vladislav as his siicees^ijr— and hmght 
with some success ; lie (lid not live to 
s(!e the conclusion ot tin* struggle, in tlie 
midst (A which he died of an illness on 
Man'll zziul 1471. He had been one of 
the most extraordinary figures on the 
throne of Mohernia ; neither before nor 
af tin- wards did tlu^ country see 
^ ^ prince of such humble origin, 

ic* '**** * who rose from the [)osition ol 
a simple parly leader to that 
of vic(‘rov with full powers, and thence to 
the throne. He had rernarkahle capacity 
for government, and lonnd (‘iithusiastii' 
admiiers and true friends among his 
(‘ontempoi aril's. During his reign his 
teriitoiy was in a continual state ot war, 
but the administration wms in strong 
hands. Hut the n'ligious problmn, a 
befjiii'st fiom the Hiissiti' jjeiiod, tliwarti'd 
Ins sn< (Css and imdermini'd the whoU* of 
Ins ellol ts. 


struggle between the Catholics and the 
Hussites should break out again in 
Bohemia. The movement degenerated 
into fearful confusion after the autumn of 
1487,. Councillors were murdered and 
flung through windows ; churches and 
monasteries were plundered ; Germans 
and Jews were persecuted and robbed as 
a matter of course. Strangely enough, 
however, this violent outburst of passion 
resulted in less than two years in a recon- 
ciliation of the two parties (1485) ; and 
an agreement was arranged upon the 
l)asis of the recognition of the Coinpactata 
and of the full eijuality of the Hussites 
with the Catholics. 

From that monnmt the influence of the 
Hussite sect in Bohemia began to diminish. 
It lost importance the more rapidly as the 
“ Bohemian Brotherhood,” which was 
originally in some connection with it, 
began a vigorous ])eriod of development. 
The fact that the descendants of the 


A wholly dilferent character fromfieorgc' 
was liis sni'i'essoi on tin* Bohimiian throni', 
llu' pole \’ladisla\', who was known as 
‘ King Allright," fiom a lavouriti' and 
vei y ( haiMcteiistic expression (h his. 'flu' 
wai against King Matthias ('ontmued lor 
eight yiMis longer, p.utly on the soil ol 
Bohemia and Moravia, partly in Silesia 
(Breshm) and partly in Hungary, I'ortum' 
favoured now one sid<‘ and now tin* otlu'r, 
until tinaiK'ial emliarrassments alfi'cting 
both princes and parti(*s, and llu‘ steady 
i})proa('h ol the rni kish danger, pavt'd the 
way lor a temporary nrinistici* and even- 
tually loi a pea('t*, whi('h was conclmU'd 
alt(‘r lengthy negotiations at Oliniit/, on 
July 2isl, I47(). It was agreed that 
Madislav should UMiiain in jiossession ol 
Ihe title and the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
that Matthias ('or\'iinis should bear tlu‘ 
tith* of King of Bohemia during his life, and 
should also remain in j)osse.ssion of 
Moravia. Silesia, and Lausitz ; after his 


di'ath his provinces might be bought 

C.thoH«..»a Vladislav lor 

u .4 400,000 ducats, an exorbi- 

nussitcs / , , 1 1 . • , 

Com. to Term. 

Ao relerence was made to 


the question of religious unitv, or to the 
bringing back of the Hussibs'to the Cath- 
olic Church, though it was wiHi ihis object 
that Rome had stirred up tlie struggle. 
Fven before his accession King \dadislav 
had pledged himself to maintain the Com- 
pactata. Thus it was inevitable that upon 
the conclusion of the foreign war the party 
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original Hussites were able at this late 
period to di'velop a branch of a new doc- 
trine with such vigour, is evidence of 
the hold which the Hussite theories had 


Rise and Fall 
of 

Religious Sects 


gained upon the nation ; 
hence the futility of the 
many attempts, initiated by 
Rome, at union between the 


Hussites and the Catholics of Bohemia. 


notwithstanding the fact tluitmen of such 
power as Nicholas of Cusa, John of Capis- 
trano, and /Thioas Sylvius applied their 
energy to the task. .\n extraordinarily large 
number of sects rose and disappeared in the 
course of the tifteenth century, side by side 
with the main groups in Bidumiia and 
Moravia. Onlv the Brotherhood became of 


j>ermanent importance ; this sect began 
with a societx’ of certain members wlu^ were 


dissatisfied with the Hussite doctrine, and 
its first settlement was made in 1457 
at Rumwald, a Bohemian village belonging 
to King (leorge Podiebrad. The s(3ciety 
incurred its share of persecution and 
martyrdom ; its most vigorous opponents 
were a relation of its founder, Gregor, 
John of Rokitzaii. and the king himself. 
Nevertheless, they possessed and ac(.|uired, 
even during this period, a wide body of 
adherents both in Bohemia and Moravia, 
and the death of these two powerful 
oppressors, in the year 1471, relieved 
the brethren of a severe hindrance, 
especially in Bohemia. The expansion of 
the sect was never seriously checked, 
cither by its internal quarrels and dissen- 
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sions, or by the general decree of banish- 
ment from Moravia which its members 
incurred in 1480. 

The difference in the treatment of tlie 
Brotlierhood in Bohemia and in Moravia 
was due to the separation of this latter 
country and also of Silesia from the 
Bohemian crown, and to the wholly 
different policy followed by Vladislav 
in Bohemia and by Matthias in Moravia 
and Silesia. The weakness and good 
nature of the former allowed the supremacy 
to fall into the hands of the nobles. Mat- 
thias, on the other hand, emphasised from 
the very outset his royal power as opposed 
to the claims of the privileged orders. The 
iron hand of Corvinus was even more 
strongly felt in 
Silesia than in 
Moravia, where 
Matthias left the 
government iii 
the hands of tlie 
highly capable 
r iceroy Ctibor of 
('imburg, who 
had been occu- 
pant of this high 
position from 
1469, retaining it 
until T4()4, long 
after tlu' death 
of Matthias. 

It is due chiefly 
to Ctibor that the 
attempts which 
had been made' 
during the ])ast, 
century to unite 
the divided prin- 
cipalities were 
now consum- 
mated by means of a definitely organised 
administration. The institution of tlje 
princely diets and the creation of the central 
bureaucracy belong to the age of Matthias, 
and are his work. » His government did not 
enjoy the best of reputations with jiosteritv, 
owing to the enormous increase in the 
taxes and imposts, which his continual 
financial necessities laid upon his subjects ; 
in this matter he was supported, especially 
in Silesia, by his local governor, George 
von Stein, and by other faithful servants, 
in the niost irresponsible manner, at the 
expense of the people 

On April 6th, 1490, Matthias died 
without legitimate issue, and the Bohemian 
king, Vladislav, was raised to the throne 


of Hungary. In accoixlance with the pre- 
vious arrangement, Moravia and Silesia 
fell into his power, although he never 
fulfilled the condition by whicli these lands 
were to be repurchased at the price of 
400,000 ducats, so that the title of the 
Bohemian crown to those districts was 
disputed with some show of reason. 

The reign of King Vladislav is one of 
the most unsatisfactory periods in the 
history of the Bohemian countries. The 
great economic, and religious changes 
which, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
denoted the outset of a new era for 
Europe, found Bohemia and ^'oravia 
divided by class dissensions.* The here- 
ditary monarchy had been greatly 
weakened as a 
result of events 
since the Hussite 
war, and the loss 
of the great 
crown demesnes 
of former times 
had deprived it 
of its power and 
influence. Eco- 
nomically as well 
as ])olitically, the 
were 

su|)reme in the 
country ; they 
were, however, 
filk'd with a 
boundless ambi- 
tion for power, 
and were rc'ady 
to pass all limits 
in their ef forts to 
weaken the mon- 
archy, to ()p])OSC 
the ]U'ivileges 
and fre(‘dom of the towns, or to keep 
down the peasant class in a state of 
slavery and serfdom. 

The highest ])ositions in the country were 
exclusively in the hands of the nobles and 
knights ; they enjoyed unlimited })ower in 
the provincial assemblies, and in 1500 
compiled a legal code, the “ Ordinances of 
Vladislav,” which was to secure their pre- 
dominance for ever. The king agreed to 
the limitations, great and small, which 
the nobility placed upon his power. The 
citizen class, however, was determined to 
oppose these encroachments upon the 
principles of justice with the more vigour 
as they found their material welfare greatly 
injured by the arbitrary rule of the nobles 
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The nf)bles infringed the town monopoly of 
brewing, forbade the towns to ac(|uirc 
landed properly, limited the freedom of the 

fairs, and so forth. Consequently the ,, - r i 

towns continuallv complained to the king, of Teschen. The town of Bieslau was at 

These complaints j)roduced little effect, feud, now with one and now with another 

(or tla^ r(‘ason that, after his elevation to of these princes, and marauding raids were 

the throne of Hungary, Vladislav had of daily occurrence. The kings decree 

removed his capital from to secure peace and his threats of punish- 

Nobles and ^ to Ofeii, and remained ment proved as futile here as they did 

. . absent from Hoh(*mia for years in the othi r jirovinces. 
in Opposition There were, more- Vladislav enjoyed little personal in- 

ov'ei , uninterruj)tod hostilities between (huaicai unk'ss when he pime forwaid in 
fh<* <iti/eNS and nobh'S, who r(‘sj)ectively person and secun?d services in le^uin foi 
loimed federations lor continuing their new privileges. In 1509 he was anxious 
mutual strife*. These* conditions W(*n‘ iu that his son Lewis, born in 1506, who was 
no wav altered bv the short stav which already king of Hungary, should be 
Vladislav made* at Pi ague* iu 150J, as the crowned king of Bohemia during his life ; 
king at e)n< e- te»ok the- side* of t he* ne)|)le‘s and he was ther(*fe)re obliged, after an absence 
eleeieled the* ejiiairel against tlie* towns, of seven years, to decide upon a journey 
while* ;it a late r |)e*iioel he* withelrew his throughout his remaining territories in 
ele e ision, tliough he* e'ould not induce* the eirder to secure the completion of his 
ne»l)ilit\' to le*e‘l satistieel with his e'hange pre)je*ct by his personal influence. He 
e)t at f il iieli*. The* e)iili ages anel aggre‘ssie)ns se)e)n attained his main object. On 
eommitte el bv e n h side* iiu'r(‘as(*d the* February 17th, 1509, he made a state 
bitti*i ne*'^s e)f the* stiiiggle*. auel fieim yc'ar entry inte) lhague with his children and 
to war the* te nsion gie'w more* se've‘r(* ; but cemrt >11 March nth, soniv? delay having 
treim i5e)2 te) i5e)() the* king re.‘maiiu*(l in been caused by the ilhu'ss of 

Hungary, anel le*lt allairs tei take* th(‘ir the young prince, the corona- 

ceaiise* m H<ihe*mia anel Me)iavia. -.? ® of Lewis took place. 

lo>i the* histeerv <>f Sile*sia the* ie*ign e)f Otlu'r difficulties, es])ccially 

N'ladislav was eif iinpea tance, inasmuch as the struggle between the nobles and the 
this |)iinee*, who was (*\e*i reaely tei be'steiw te)wns, were discussed in the course of a 
his favoins, issued an important e'e)n^ti- serie's e)f diets, but ne) result was secured, 
tnlional law to the* Sile*Man e)rele*rs on In h'ehruary, 1510, Vladislav left Bohemia 

No\e*mbe*r jSth. i.|«).S, This was sub- anel beteiok himself te) Olmiitz, where the 

stantiall\’ a eonhi mat ieiii of all pre*vie)us iMeiravian e)r(le*rs did homage to Lewis, 
e’once*ssions, wit h eartain liu t he'i aelditions. upe)n receipt e)f the customary privileges; 
'rile* pie*>ieleut e)t tin* |)rovine’e, that is te) thouce the king went te) Hungary, and in 
sav, the* governor anel highest official in the winter e)f 1510 and 1511 again returned 
Sile'sia, was always lo he* a Sile*^ian prinea* ; with the youthful monarch and the rest 
the* e*s(atcs also ()l)t.iine*el a I ight ol ve)(ing of his family to Sile'sia, where he also 
t.ixe's, SOUK* re*lie*t iieiin military service, secureel from the prince's and estates the 
.md a high e'ouit e)l justice, kneiwn as the re*coguitie)n of his son as his successor. 

( ourt e»t the* Priiu'es, whie h w.is e'e)m- riu* e'onfusiein e^f legal relations which 
pose'd ot the* tenite)rial lorels, anel teirnie'el ])revailcel under King Vladislav is shown 
a final e euirt ol appe*al le»r e*ve*ry class. i)y the* fact that he received the homage of 
The King’s * arrangement miglit have the* Sile'sians, ne)t as King of Bohemia^ but 
Feeble ^’^'d as a starting peiint lor as King of Hungary, though at the same 

Government de'veleepment e)f the time he had expressly emphasised the fact 

aelministiatie>n in Silesia. He)w- that Sile*sia anel Moravia belonged to the 

ever, in this country alse) the king’s te'eble Bohemian crown, in an imperial letter to 
government, which was directeel from the Bohemians during his stay at Prague 
Ofeu, ga\'e* rise te) elispute's ol every kind, on January iith, 1510. 

The bishe)pric e)f Breslau had a)r seveial Hardly, however, had the king returned 
years been carrying em a eiuarrel, which to Hungary when his attention was again 
lasted till 1504, with the te)wn of Breslau occupied bv the quarrel between the Orders 
and se)me Silesian princes, (uving to the of Bohemia and Moravia, which was all 
election of an unpopular coadjutor. Some the more dangerous, as the towns appeared 


years previously — in 1497— the Duke 
Nicholas of Op)j)eln had ended his life on the 
scaffold in consequence of an act of aggres- 
thp m)vernor. Duke Casimir 
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to be obstinately resolute. They formed robber knights, and the towns made 
a federation, and on June 20th, 151J, rej)risals upon tlie nobles and their asso- 
concluded an offensive and defensive ciates, often executing them without cere- 
alliance with Duke Bartholomjeus of mony. Isolated peasant revolts in Bohemia 
Miinsterberg, the grandson of King George are also reported by the chroniclers. The 
Podiebrad, who was to represent their “ Compact of St. Wenzel ” of vSeptember 
party at the court of King Vladislav. He 28th, 1517, in which a partial 

proved successful in convincing the king p,^ agreement between the estates 

and his advisers of the destructive influence 152O-I secured by the Moravian 

upon Bohemia of the dominant party of ‘ baron, William oi Pernstein, 

nobles. Towards the end of the year proves the pressing need of some com- 
1513 Vladislav was persuaded to receive ]n*omise, however ]xirtial. An impor- 
the demands of the towns with more favour tant point was the (lefliiition of the 
than he had previously shown them. competency of the common law and of 

However, his want of determination and the town courts respectively. Disputes 
his vacillation delayed a definite decision, of an economic nature and the like were 
although after the death of Bartholonueus deferred for after consideration. Peace, 
the office of mediator indcc'd, was not finally 

nobles and secured, 

undertaken the 

clever recurrence 

by his inevitable a 

cousin Charles of Munster- years. the 

berg^ struggle was public was 

raging with undiminished occupied 

when Vladislav II. ev(Mits, such as tlie plague, 

on March 13th, 1516, which began Prague 

after 1520, 

he had concluded the im- wliole 

portant marriage contract the Lutlna'an movement, 

of July, 1515, with the and the Turkish danger. 

Emperor Maximilian 1 ., In the year 1522 

between his own children King Lewis entered his 

Lewis and Anna, and the Bohemian kingdom for 

grandchildren of the the first time as 

emperor, Ferdinand and H||||y||tt||||M independent ruK'r, with 

Mai la , this contiact also tjie last independent king fb^’ objei't of putting an 

included a leilei^ation in Lewis ii., who was a mere child when he eud to the arbitrarv 

which room was found government <.f tlio uol.lcs. 


King Slgismund ol l">n» till ir)2»>, when he met his 


Poland oatcie OI Mona 

King Lewis TI. was no more than a 
child, though already crowned. Hence 
it was necessary to agree iijwn some 
form of regency for the moment. After 
long negotiation between the orders in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and 
also in Hungary, the task was entrusted 
to the German emperor and to the king 
Lewis II Poland. However, these 

the'^ ' guardians could exercise no 
Boy Kin« immediate influence of any 
kind upon the provinces in- 
herited by Lewis, and the power of the 
nobles continued to increase. In Bohemia 
and Moravia the quarrels between the 
estates . continued as before. The 
nobles oppressed the towns, travelling 
merchants and citizens were attacked by 


the battle of Mohacs against the Turks, 


e met his death at aS COIltillUcd to tlicil' OWll 
against tl.e Turks. ,,y 

the chief burgrave of Prague, Zdciiek Lev ol 
Rozmital. The real motive for this journey 
was the unavoidable necessity for seeking 
hel|) against the Turks outside of Hungary 
itself. His route first led him to Briinn, 
where he received the homage of the 
Moravian orders, and conlinned their 
rights ; he attem])ted to settle a number 
of class disputes, and then made' his way 
to tlic Bohemian frontier, wheie he was 
met by the Bohemian ambassadors. Afti'r 
a short stay in some of the more irniiortant 
towns of B(flicmia, he reached Prague on 
March 28th, 1522, and made a solemn 
entry with his young wife and his friend 
and tutor the Margrave George of Bran- 
denburg. Difficulties at once arose. 
A series of troublesome negotiations 
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b^an forthwith with the estates of the 
kingdom in reference to the appoint- 
ment of a new chancellor of Bohemia, 
and the form of oath to observe the 
constitution which the king was to take. 
When the wording of this oath had been 
once passed, it was to remain in force in 
Bohemia for centuries. Slow progress also 

Dltmitsir * business—the queen’s 

Hi. Oniei.l. payment of 

the heavy debts incurred in 
King Vladisav's time, and the equipment 
of an auxiliary army against the Turks. 
In the summer of 1522 violent disorder 
broke out in Silesia, estiecially in the town 
of Schweidnitz. Finally, at the end of 
the year, relations between King Lewis 
and the ruling nobles became so strained 
that, at the diet of February 5th, 1523, 
the king secured the dismissal of all the 
existing officials of the country, in par- 
ticular of Lev of Rozmital, and introduced 
a constitutional change, chiefly intended 
to restore the royal power to its rightful 
jKisition. 

Notwithstanding numerous , embassies 
and appeals, no help was to be gained 
from Hungary or from the king ; to the 
internal troubles of that country the 
Turkish danger was now added. When the 
Sultan Suleiman I. started from Con- 


stantinople for Hungary with a vast 
army in April, 1526, the youthful monarch 
resolved to oppose him. His army, which 
included Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian 
mercenaries, was overwhelmed by the 
superior numbers of the Turks; in the 
jBattle of Mohacs, on August 29th, 1526, 
it was annihilated, and the king was 
unfortunately drowned in a swamp of 
the Danube while in flight. The death of 
the last of the Jagellons on the throne of 
Bohemia and Hungary, at the age of 
twenty and childless, forms an event of 
importance in the world’s history, in so 
far as it occasioned the foundation of the 
Th* Last ^^ustrian monarchy under the 
Qf the of the Hapsburgs. 

Jactllont Bohemia, the centre of that 
group of countries the historical 
development of which has been briefly 
detailed, may be regarded in 1526 as 
a kingdom a thousand years old, if we 
assume its history to begin with the 
establishment of the Slavs in the 
province after the Germanic emigra^ 
tion. It is an era rich in examples of 
national rise and progress, prorn its pwq 


resources, and building upo^ fbt|hdatiphs 
hidden in the prehistoric peri^, rB^hemia 
evolved a constitution' whib^ '^^abled 
the country to secure and fp maintain 
a definite position among * the bodies 
politic of Central Europe. It produced a 
royal house of indigenous, growth, the 
Premyslids, whose pride and power raised 
their prestige to a level with that of any 
ruling dynasty in Central Europe. Its 
territorial power increased. It is true that 
the national dynasty was restricted within 
definite limits ; calamitous failure was 
the result of the attempt o( Ottokar II. to 
bring German provinces under his power. 

The extinction of the native dynasty at 
the outset of the fourteenth century and 
the accession of foreigners to the Bohemian 
throne produced a complete change in the 
situation. No obstacle prevented a 
Bohemian king of German nationality 
from rising to the height of supremacy 
within the extensive German empire ; but 
the people opposed the transformation of 
Bohemia into the most important of the 
German principalities at the expense of the 
Slav nationality. The national feeling 
rosc iTi bchalf of 
IrZ Z... ^ reaction and speedily tri- 
of Bohemia «mphed. But the attempt 
to construct a national prin- 
cipality iqx)n the basis of home material was 
also a failure. As under the German kings, 
so also under the Polish kings, Bohemia 
found her destiny committed to the care 
of rulers who pushed her into the back- 
ground when the possibility of acquiring 
the crown of Hungary became manifest. 

Under such circumstances, and in view 
of the fact that the constitutional inde- 
l^endence of the country and the main- 
tenance of its throne were repeatedly 
endangered by the secession of the subject 
provinces, especially of Moravia; it was 
fortunate for the country that after 
Lewis’s death the crown fell to the 
powerful Hapsburg dynasty. The result 
at which the Premyslid Ottokar IL had 
aimed upon occasion and with incomplete 
understanding, the result that the far- 
sighted diplomacy of Charles IV. had 
marked as the final object of Bohemian 
policy, the result that had been nomi- 
nally, at least, attained under Ladislaus 
Posthumus — became an accomplished fact 
to the year 1526 ; the tluree states of 
Bohemia, Hungary and Austria were 
united as one powerful monarchy in South- 
e^t Europe, Berthold Bretholz 





THE FUNERAL PYRE OF A TENTH CENTURY SLAV CHIEFTAIN IN ORIENTAL RUSSIA 

The strange barbaric funeral ceremony of the ancient Russian chiefs, so powerfully painted in this great work of Siemiradzki's, is fully described on pages aiS.'>-G of the History. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EASTERN SLAVS 

A PRELIMINARY CHAPTER TO THE 
HISTORY OF POLAND AND RUSSIA 

F what may be called the Slavonic line cised, and liavi^ now given their name to 


^ serves to mark a genuine division 
between Western and Eastern Europe, 
there is another division hardly less defini e 
in Eastern Euro])e itself. Geographically, 
this is marked by an irregular line drawn 
from the Hallic to the wi'stern end of tli(‘ 
Car))athian mountains, whirl i themselves 
form the barrier till the DanulH' dislriet 
is reached. In other words, the territorii's 
now called Poland and Russia are in some 
sense a region aj^art. Th(‘ir ])eoples do 
not come into toiK'h with the Teutonic 
west until tlu' tenth century, though 
luistern Hyzantium beconu's awan' of 
them some hundred years (‘aiiier. ICven 
at tlui outset these peoples ennage in 
definitely distinguish('d nationalities, 
Polish and Russian, though neitluT of 
them has at this stage absoiin'd the non- 
Slavonic jX)])ulation of the Raltic ])ro- 

- vinces. Kin as thev are 
Difference of i ii ' i 

. .to the .soutlua'n and 
the Eastern and , i i 

^ . c, west(‘rii Slavs, ot whom 
Western Slavs , , i ^ , 

we have already treated, 

they nevertheless a])pear on the sceiu* of 
history so far sej)arated from these and so 
far associated with each other, that their 
origins re(iuin‘ a single chaiHer to them- 
selves, before w(' embark upon the sej)arate 
histories of Poland and Russia. 

Slavonic legends tell of three brothers, 
Lech, Rus, and Cecil, said to have been 
the founders ot three great nations, the 
Russians, Lechs (Laches, Lechites Poles), 
and Czechs (the Bohemian stock). In reality, 
howev(T, the matter stood otherwise. The 
Slavonic tribes lived independently of 
each other. In the course of time one 
tribe, as happened in the case of the 
Romans, succeeded in extending its domi- 
nion over others, which then adopted its 
name. The tribe which gave its name to 
the others need not have been entirely 
Slavonic ; thus the Bulgarians, although 
of Turkish stock, have become Slavoni- 


cised, and havi^ now given their name to 
the subjugated Slavs. The same thing may 
in the end have been the case with Rus, 
Lech, and ('ech. 

What, then, is the origin of the names ? 
The. |)oint has been much discussed among 
Slavonic and German scholars. The 
^ ^ “ Russian Chronicle ” relates 

escen an s about tlu‘ y(‘ar 859 Vara- 

GreJR«,ik (S' n.lcd 

the north Russian Slavs, but 
had Ix'en subsequently driviui out. When 
([uarnTs broke out b(‘twe('n tin* Russians, 
th(‘y s('nt an cunbassy over the sea to tlu' 
Varagians, and asked them to rule over 
them once more. TTiree brothers, Rurik, 
Sineus and T'ruvor, of the Varagian tribe of 
the Ruotsi— that is. Swedes - came to tlu‘ 
Slavs, and took up tlu‘ir abode in Old 
Ladoga, Isborsk, and Bjelosersk. Eioni 
Rurik, the eldest, was (h'scHMuk'd the 
Russian princely house of the Rurikovitch, 
wliich is said to havi‘ ruled Russia until 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

Th(‘ saiiK' ( hronicle also nssiM'ts that the 
whole of Novgorod was calk'd Rosland, or 
Russia, from this family. This “ North- 
man,’' or “Varagian,” view has found 
ardent champions among modern writers. 

( onsidi r.ibly more than a Inin h ed Scandi- 
navian names aix* found in very early 
records ; even the nanu's of tlu^ rapids 
in the DniejXM', tlu* old Varagian way to 
Byzantium, have been declan'd to be 
Scandinavian. The o])inion is, how(‘V(‘r, 
hardly tenable in all its ]x)ints. 

c erm o iiitimati' relations be- 

the Russiian Xovgorodiaiis, who 

^ * formed the g(Tiii of the 

Russian state;, and the Scandinavians 
cannot be denied ; but it is (juestionable 
whether also tlu' name; “ Rus ” is derived 
from them. The Slavonic tribes round 
Kiev and the south of Russia, wh(;re latei 
the real centre of Russia lay, bore trom 
time immemorial the name of “ Russians.” 


The Germ of 
the Russian 
State 
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Ori^iA 
of the Name 
“ Ruaaia " 


iMnally, aii^l this wDukl be Ihr host ar/:(u- 
incnt the tla'orv, the kingdom, 

^vliirh adinitlcdly must have existed there 
hetnre the Noithiiien wei<‘ summoned, 
must hav»‘ aKo home a name, and a kin^- 
:lom, exirpt thlou.£<h roiHjuest, S(‘ldom 
rliaii^^es its n:ime. T1 m‘ south was known 
to the Aiahs .IS “ Russi'i,” and the Idac'k 
Sea was simply teiined th(* 
Kussiiin S(*a as, loi instan(;e, 
Nesloi and Masudi at a 
t line when the N'ara^^iaii pnnees 

weir hiiidh \et imuiliar wit li t he peoj)le o| 
Kiev. \Vr oui^ht :it all events not to jorf,(et 
th.il “ Kos ” nia\’ ha\’e been known in Uv- 
/.inlniin .is niei< liants e\'en beloie <S,p), ;is 
iscle.il lioin a lepoit oj Ihslioj) l^llldelltius 
ol dH»\<s ,111(1 lioiii conteinjioi ar\ Aiah 
acidiinls. llie name jnohahly had been 
ll.lllsjelled b> the whole ot Kussia b\' 
1 >\ /.I 111 111 ' who '.died the lubes in the 
soiilli K‘iis-.i,'i “ l\os.” A;.;ain. it is su;.;- 
|M sl( d I lliohisoneol then.imesol the 
Hell . who wele oiK e seltle(l on th(‘ 
iioilljeii oast oj the Kdaek Sea ; some o| 
whom, ; el the deh'at ol 51J mlhel(M| b\’ 
the l.oi laid^, went b.iek to Sweden. 
1 Inis th otheiwue .istonishin,t4 taniihaiit\- 
ol llienoithein X'lkini s w South Russia 
and the w,iteiw.i\‘ ol the \'ol .1 would be 
IK > 1< mia’i sui pi uiiii;. 

d he ineamni: (d lh(' mines “Vole” 
and “lech” is e(|ually olsenie. \\'hil<‘ 
the mime “ Volani ” 111. iv bi SkuaniK', tin* 
naiiK' “ l.at h. ” 01 “ !.<•( h.” a’cnis to bi* ol 
loieiipi oii,L;in. S Mile jieisons h.ive. as in 
the c.ise ol the name “ l\ns,” looked tor a 
S( .indnia\'i.in et\MuolojL;\- and umhMstood 
IIOI t hei 11 coiKjlK'l (M S b\ the I.e( lis. |>nt in 
this coniK’clion they ha\’e ox ei looked the 
l.iet that (ileal Voland, the leal mother 
('oimtiw h.is ne\(M be<Mi called “ l.aehia,” 
01 “ betdmi,” but onl\' theViaeow’ distriel, 
and horn it Noith Voland. The name 
lau'ti, “ I.e('h,” “ Vt'chi ” seems to 

nuMiii simply “ lowMi^nei .” .nul is ('omurteil 
with the uaiiu's “ W’aleh,” “ Which,” 


Poland 
and (he 
Poks 


W’ahu'h,” “ \\ a!''ch,” applied 
by Slavs not only I * Italians 
and Roumanians, but to the 
s(Mni-Sla\'onic Ihilt^.n ians and 
the ('roatians, as widl as to the “ Kittle ” 
V()U‘S. On the other hand. Voseu and 
(iiiesen, the Volish motluM-e<ntntrv, was 
always called Volonia. whiidi titii .vas tlnm 
e.xtended to South Voland - that is ti say, 
the subse(|iiently ciMUiuered ('racow. Since 
this name was used oflieially, it su})ei- 
seded all others, and throiiylnnit Riirope 
3i.s> 


tin? kingdom was finally called Poland. 
Other jieoples — Lithuanians, Finns, 
I'migarians, Khayars — to be presently 
d(‘scribed, have exercised temporary 
supremacy witliin what we now call 
Russian territory. But the Slavonic tribes, 
who occupiial chiefly the centre of the 
Fast Kuropean plain, found themselves in 
the majority and unceasingly drove before 
them the hetiM'ogeneous nations, first 
by peai'eful colonisation, and then by the 
sword. \\v may assume that all Slavs 
.MS a wholi' had the same customs, the 
same religion, the same tribal and national 
institutions. DilYeiMMices will be ajiVarent 
only where Nature j)i (‘scribed other con- 
ditions of lite or where foreign influence 
made i1s(‘li h‘it. 

'rims, th(' Slavs on the sea-coast lived 
in OIK' way, those oji the stejipi^s or in 
the lou'sts in another. Although they 
originally apjx'ared in luirope as a united 
nation with similar customs, ideas, lan- 
guag(‘, traditions, and government, yet 
the diihMent natural surroundings soon 
impress(‘d a distinctive stamj) on the 
priiuMpal liibi's and guided social, religious, 
. and legal life into different 

Ik • paths. The nomads of the 
sti'jipc's can hardly have held 
tlu' same faith as the clwc'llers 
on tlu' sea-(M)ast. Again, wdiilc the forest- 
dw'elU'is i>ai(l lludr tribute in furs and 
hoiu'y, th(‘ Irilx's of the lowlands dis- 
chaigi'd it in horses or cattle. If the 
larg(‘ clan cominnnity was the natural 
torm ol lil(‘ among the dwellers on the 
lei tile j)lains with th('ir agriculture, in the 
foie>ts llu' lainilies wTie forced to separate 
oiu' Irom another. 


Fuiilu'r dilteiM'iices were j^rodiiced by 
the iidlueiuM' ol neiglilxHirs ; thus the 
noitlK'in Slavs, wdio lived near the 
reiitons, had a kindrc'd ndigion and 
mythology. 'fhe change of language 
wMs (doseiy connected with tliis, since to 
e.\|)le^s new' icU'as, new wxirds had to be 
inv(‘nt('d or borrow'ed from other tribes. 

An atti'injit has been made to draw a 
general })i('ture of the life of all the Slavonic 
tribes, lint in doing so the fact has been 
ov« ii(X)ked that such a ])icture can be 
tnu' only of a time wdien the Slavs still 
lonned a single united jx^ople — the time, 
that is, before the Christian era. Our 
iuith(U'itics, how’ev'cr, dating frcMm an era 
five hundred, or jxissihly a thousand years 
later, are extiemely defective, and it is 
not surjirising that the results of such 




THE SCANDINAVIAN HERO, RURIK, THE FIRST OF THE RUSSIANS 
A daring sea-rover, Rurik the Rodsen or Oarsman, landed, in 8(}2, on the Russian shore of the Baltic, and, with his 
brothers, Sineus and Truvor, subjugated the country from Novgorod to the Volga, From Rurik, who died in 879, 
came the princely house of the Rurikovitch, which is said to have ruled Russia until the end of the sixteenth century. 

■TiS] 
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imj)erfect investif'ations are conflicting;. 
It is asserted that all Slavs were agricul- 
turists at the j)eri()d when they came into 
the light ot history. Can that assertion 
hold good o( th<‘ forest-dwellers or the 
inhahilanis of the lakes and swamps ? 
Our authorities do not in any way cor- 
rohorati? it. A writer of the twelfth 
century relates in astonishment that he 
heard of a man in tlur Arctic regions who 
had liv<Mt all his life on tisli. That would 
hardly he an isolatcnl case. Forests, 
riv(‘is, and swamps then covered at least 
a tenth of the surface*. If the Slavs 
during theii’ migrations kej)t to tlu* river 
vall(‘ys we can hardly call this a j)(ruliar 
characteristic of the rac(‘. 

1'he Slavonic |>agan religion, about 
whi<'h W(‘ know very litth*, K'semhles in 
its main ideas that of India and of other 
Aryans. 'J'he Slavs had the dualism be- 
tween good and evil deities ; tlu-y had 
also their family gods, lik(‘ the (ir(‘eks 
and lv*<»mans. I'liey, to(), regarcU'd Natuia' 
as animated by vari<nis beings, and animals 
were' held sac red ])y tliem, as in (iri'ece 
and )th(‘r placas. It was nnaady their 
natural environmeut which 
taught UK'U in the northeru 


Family Life 
Among 
the Slavs 


tori'sts to revere tlu‘ owl, the 
woll (as were-wolf), and, on 
the plains, the horsc‘. 'riu‘ Slavs, too, 
hoiiouied the sun, moon, and stars, 
Ihuuder and lightuiug ; tlu‘y were also 
lire- worshippers. Hut incpiiry has not 

t(»l(l us in wind the tine Slavonic element 
that is, the innovation - really consists. 
Pile same holds good ot the It'gal and 
social conditions ot the Slavs. The family 
was th(‘ toundatiou of their national and 
religious lih‘, I'he eUh'st of the family 
was the supreme lawgiver, judge, and 
priest. Since the knowledge of the laws, 
customs, and ritual could be transmitted 
only orally, this naturally fluctuating 
tradition was ad important. The Slavs, 
divided into separate independent tribes, 
could not bid diverge more widely from 
each other in their methods of life. The 
separate districts were called Zupas, 
Opole, or Wolost. 

Wi' cannot decide whether the Zujia is 
genuinely Slavonic or is to lie compared 
with, for example, the old Germanic (loba. 
TIio centre of a district was Jie Grad 
{gorod ~ borough), where the tribal sanc- 
tuary stood. The ancient places, where 
onct' a gorod stood, were called gorodysce. 
l^ut it cannot be settled whether gorod 


is peculiar to the Slavs only, or whether 
it is identical with the old Gothic words 
garde (watch) and garder (to watch). 
Everywhere in Slavonic countries a definite 
district was surrounded with a boundary 
fence, while the roads were watched and 
defended with i)alisades, which were called 
preseka ; at suitable })()ints guards were 
])osted on watch-towers, called 
The T^ders Before the ninth cen- 

of the Plains brisk trade passed 

and Rivers Russia from the Gulf 

of Finland past the Lake of Ilmen to the 
Dwiua, and then down the Dnieper over 
the Black Sea into Greece. The^ oldest 
wooden towns, originally trading stations, 
lay on this celebrated route from the 
Varagian country to Byzantium. A 
frequented trade route from the Black 
Si‘a to the Baltic led up the Dniester to the 
river San, then down that river and the 
Vistula. While the first became the main 
trade route of Russia, the other became 
the chief highroad to Poland ; l>oth, 
pi'iiiaps, date from Phoenician times. The 
v'essels and their cargex'S were hauled uj) 
from oiK^ river system to the other ; for 
exanijile, from the Dniester to the San ; 
hence the name wolok, xfDolocyska (haul- 
ag(‘s). Th(‘ trading stations grew into 
towns, since the . country people flocked 
into tlumi for greater security. The 
public affairs of the town and the surround- 
ing district were organised in these markets 
at assemblies which were ceilled wece. 
The meiding was summoned by the circu- 
lation of a token, or, as later, by the 
tolling of a bell. 

Differences in the administration of 
law and justice must have been noticeable 
in the various districts, while the con- 
ditions in the same tribe would naturally 
alter during the course of centuries. 
Persons who speak in general terms about 
the Slavonic laws and customs of that 
age are only deluding themselves, as 
much as if tliey spoke of contemjx^rary 
SUvonic ^^iflversal Germanic customs. 
Costom, Not Distinctions must inevitably 
have prevailed. The truth is 
that hitherto it has been 
impossible to pronounce any deliberate 
opinion about the religion, mythology, 
laws, family life, or civilisation of the 
ancient pagan Slavs. It is on this most 
slippery soil of national peculiarities, where 
the inquirer oscillates between self-glorifi- 
cation and unwarranted de})reciation of his 
neighbour, that a fabric has been built 
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up out of most untenable assertions. 
The occasional accounts given by old 
writers are noteworthy, especially since 
Slavonic paganism lingered on for cen- 
turies after the Christian era. Jordanes, 
in 550 A.D., says of the Slavs “ morasses 
and forests are their towns ” ; Procopius 
tells us that they lived in dirty, scattered 
* • huts, and easily shifted their 

Svicet abode. The Emperor Maurice 

cyices relates, in the year 600, that 

they lived in forests, near 
rivers, marshes, and lakes, which were diffi- 
cult to approach. They made many exits 
from their houses, in order to escape any 
])ossible dangers. They buried all their 
property in the ground, and in order to 
frustrate any hostile attacks nothing but 
I^are necessaries were left visible. Hcl- 
mold of Bosau, in 1170, gives a similar 
account at the end of his Chronicle of the 
Slavs : “ They take little trouble about 
building their houses ; they quickly 
plait twigs together into huts which supply 
a bare shelter against storm and rain. 
So soon as the call to arms is heard, they 
collect their stores of corn, bury them 
together with their gold, silver, and other 
valuables, and conduct their wives and 
children into the fortresses or the forests. 
Nothing is left for the enemy but the 
hut, whose loss is easily repaired.” 

” When they go into battle,” says Pro- 
copius, ” they attack the enemy on foot, 
holding shield and sjiear in their hands. 
They do not wear armour ; they have 
neither cloaks nor shirts, but advance to 
the fight clad tonly in trousers.” The 
wives, as among the Teutons, occupied an 
honourable position ; they held i)ro])erty of 
their own, although, as in other countries, 
polygamy prevailed and wives were carriecl 
off by force. The Russian Chronicle 
relates of the Drewljans that they lived 
like cattle, knew nothing of marriage, but 
carried off the maidens on the rivers. It 
is recorded of, certain tribes that no 
. marriages took place but games 
Primitive middle of the village, 

arriage peoj)le assembled for the 

games, danced, and indulged 
in every sort of debauchery, and each man 
carried off the woman to whom he was 
betrothed. This was the case among 
other peoples also. Bretislav 1 . Achilles, 
so Cosmas of Prague records, in 1125, 
carried. off his bride Judith from .Schwein- 
furt. Until quite recently the otmiza, 
or capture of wives, was customary among 


the Serbs. Many instances of the gentle 
disposition of the Slavs are mentioned by 
the old chroniclers. Procopius says : 
“covetousness and deceit are unknown 
among them.” Maurice extols their hospi- 
tality. Helmold records of the Ranes 
(Ruanians, or Riigen) : “Although they are 
more hostile to Christians and also more 
superstitious than the other Slavs, they 
possess many good qualities. They are 
extremely hospitable and show great 
respect to their parents. Neither beggars 
nor paupers are found among them. A 
man who is feeble through sickness or 
advanced age is entrusted to the care 
of his heir. The virtues most highly 
esteemed among the Slavs are hospitality 
and filial regard.” The man who refused 
hospitality had his house liurned down. 
It was permissible to steal in order to 
provide food for a traveller. 

Theophyl actus Simocattes, in the first 
half of the seventh century, relates the 
following anecdote : As the emperor 
Maurice was on his Wtiy to Thrace to 
prepare for war against the Avars, the 
escort of the emperor seized three men who 
. carried zithers. When asked to 
A ik what race they belonged, they 
replied that they were Slavs 
and lived on the western ocean ; 
the Khagan had sent envoys to the princes 
of their country, with many presents, to 
solicit helj). ^Hien they heard that the 
Romans had reached the highest stage of 
])ower and culture, they escaped and 
reached Thrace. They ceirriecl zithers 
because they were unfamiliar with arms, 
since no iron was found in their country. 
The Arabs also testify that music was 
jmictised by the Slavs. 

A noteworthy account of the funeral 
customs of a Slavonic tribe is furnished 
by the ambassador of the ('aliph al-Muqta- 
dir, Ahman ibn Fadlan. When a poor 
man died, they built a small boat for him, 
placed him in it, and burnt it. This was 
customary among the North (lermanic 
tribes. On the death of a rich man they 
collected his possessions and divided 
them into three parts. The one ])art was 
reserved for his family ; with the second 
they prepared an outfit for him, and with 
the remaining part they bought intoxicat- 
ing drinks to be drunk on the day when the 
slave-girl consents to be a victim and 
is burnt with her master. “ When, indeed, 
a chief dies, the family aik his bondmen 
and bondwomen : ‘ Wh’ch of you is willing 

'^185 
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to flic w'.tli him ? ' Then on(‘ of them 
answers: ‘ I will.’ Wlioever has 
this word is hound. I>nt mostly it is a 
slave 111. . . . Pioat, wood, and |:(irl 

to^ethei with the dead man wen* soon 
recliK (mI to ii^hcs. 'riiey then raised above 
the pl.'ne wlieir the l)oal, which had l)een 
dra.L^/^f-d up out of the river, had stood. 

a sort of round hillo('k, (*re(‘te(l 
« trange middle of it a laif^e 

l)ee< li-ti unk, and wrote on it 


Ritual of a 
Slav Funeral 


the name ot tlie dead man 
with the name (>1 the kiiif^^ of the Kos.” If 
We coinpaie this with the a('count f^ivi'ii 
()V Ih lodoius oj the hulial of a St ythian 
kini^ we shall liud, m spite of many dil'ler- 
•iiees III (h'tail. the same lundamental 
idea. 

The. aie oin mateiials loi estimatinrj 
d'-pee )t ciiltuie which th<‘ Slavs 
:)1 th a^je had attained. I'lieie was not 

want ; am them a hehel in the hie 

attei (hath. Thev are said to have been 
acpu. ted with wiilin^; and in comu'c- 
ln»n witl this stateiiKait the so-called 
IvuiiK chaiacleis must he takt'U into 
icMHint. 'I'laci's ot niuM(' and aichitei'- 
me I an he lound ainouL: them, though in 
a » ud«‘ loim, and they weie lowrs of 
poi 1 V and soiiL^, It can hardly he sup- 
p"^ d that, as manv Sla\(iui( scholars 
I'^seil. 'V possessed some ast roiioinii al 
knowlediM’ and had a ('i\il y('ar witli 
t wel\ e m<» it hs. riic names ot t he months 
which an lound later ainoiii; \'arious 
Sla\'t»nie Iihes weie iiiduhit.ihly liist 
loimed h\ leaiiK'd pilots, on the niodel 
.'t the (iK ‘k and Roman names, at that 
l’'‘Mit in tlie ('hiistian era when the |ulian 
'aleiidai with! u'cha* luste.id ot ten mont hs 
syas coiniur; into i.;eneral use in h'uropt*. 

^ hai les t he ( neat lust pi oposed anioni; the 
loanks the sul)‘^titut lur; ot (ieiman nami's 
loi tiu' l.atm naim*s ol llu' montlis. 

riu‘ mdejiendenl spirit ol tlu* Slavs is 
-j)ecially nnMitioiu'd hy (ierman as well 
as l?y/antuu‘ wi iters. W’idukind, the 
The Slavs’ ‘d thelirst twoSa.xon 

Love of ^‘inperois, siys ol thi'in ; “ Tht* 
Freedom a doi^i^i'd, iahorious 

ra('(', inuii'd to the seanti(‘st 
tood, and tlu*y rc'i^ard as a jdeasurewhal is 
often a lii'avy hiirdi'ii to men of our time, 
riiev face any jirivations for their beloved 
liberty, and in spite of many nwerses 
tliey are always ready to flight a^ain. File 
Saxons flight lor i^lory and the e\|ninsion 
of (heir frontiers, the Slavs for their 
fn'edoin.’ Adam of Bremen records a 
\iS6 


century later : “I have heard the most 
truth-loving King Sven of Denmark say 
repeatc'dly that tlu* Slavonic peoples could 
long ago have ()een converted to Chris- 
tianity if the greed of the Saxons had not 
interposed obstacles. These think more 
of exacting tribute than of converting 
pagans.” 

Th(‘rt* is a j)articnlar apju'opriatencss 
in tlu* words which the Polish historian, 
John Dhigosz, wrote about the Poles 
a’hout 1480. although iu* is describing 
his contem])()raries : ” The Polish nobles 
thii>t loi glory and are bent on booty; 
th(‘y d(‘spist* dang(M's and deaili . . . 
they are d(‘voted to agriculture and cattle- 
brei'ding ; tlu'V arc* courteous and kind 
towards strangt*rs and guests, and more 
hospitable than any other people. Tlie 
|)(*asants shrink from no work or trouble, 
(‘iidmc* eold and hunger, and are su|)er- 
stitions . . . they rare* little about the 
maintenanee of their houses, bc'ing coii- 
tt‘nt with few oniaimmts ; they an‘S])irited 
and brave to rasluu'ss, . . . of high stature, 
ol strong and w'c‘ll pro]')orti()ned build, 

a sonu'times fair, sometimc'S dark 
p. . ('om})lexion.” The well-known 

^^ysiquc pt>aceful disposition of many 

. p I Slavonic tribes, and. above all, 

^ ^ the ('ireumslance that they 

aciliered to llu* old tribal constitution, 
wlneh pr(*ventc‘d any creation ol a slate 
on a laigi* seaK*. wu'n* the* causes why the 
Slavs m their pagan ])eriod jdayed no 
important part. l)iil w'c're lirst aroused to 
a new' lil(‘ by tlu*ir contact w'itli the 
civilisc'd nations, ('hristian Rome and 
l>yzantium saw' llu* devt*lopment of 
Slax'onic kingdoms in the north, after llu'y 
had to some* dc*gree furnished the political 
gc*rms for that growTli. 

\\ c* may luwv turn to those non-Slavonic 
p(*oj)les airc'ady refc*rrc*d to : in the north, 
('lose* to the Baltic Sc'a, the Lithuanians, 
and lurtlu'i' to the north-c'ast , the Finns ; 
on the \ olga the P)ulgarians ; and in the 
south tlu* Kha/.ars. Of the above men- 
tioned the Lithuanians and the Finns 
idone have in some degrc'e presc'rved their 
indi\’idualit V. 

History iiiids the Lithuanian tribes 
setllcMl on the shore of the Baltic betw'^cen 
the \ istnla and Dw'ina, and smitluvards as 
far as the middle stream of the Bug. In 
one place only their frontii*r touches the 
Finnish Livonians, otherwise they are 
w'edgcd between Slavcmic pc'oples. They 
divided into the following tribe's in the 
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t(Mvth C(Mitnry. Phc Weiuls were settled 
lit tlu^ mouth of the Dwiiia. the Letts <)n 
tiu* right hank of lh(‘ Dvvina, boi'dering 
oil th(? Livonians; on the left liank of 
(he Dwina were. lh(‘ lril)(‘S of the Semgala 
iiH the Zeloms ; the Kurland ])eninsula 
vvMs o(‘<'U[>ie(l by the Korses or Kurones. 
The Smudiniaiis and the IJthuanians dwelt 
on the Niemeii west of these 
weresi tiled t he ehiven Ihussiaii 
^lril)(‘s; in the south-wi‘st the 
Yatvings. Since the duty of the 
Smudinians and Ijlhuanians who dwelt 
in the centi(‘ of th<* wholi* svstem was to 
light lor till* national treedom, and first 
)t all to tound a larger kingdom, Lithuania, 
all these tribes were linally called Lithu- 
anians. Here, again, was an instann* ol 
the name ol a j)ait being translerred to 
t he whole. 

'fliese.ti ibes, however, loi ined one nation 
only in the ellmographiial si*nsi* ; in 
:)t her resjiecls t hey lived as s(‘j)ai ati* clans. 
As early as the thiiteenth lentury Lithu- 
mian leadi'is, or tribal elders, are men- 
lioned ; t h(*y e\(*rcised authoi ity only ovi'r 
^mall distrii'ts, and wen* styleil “ Kikys'’ 
by the Ihussians, and “ Kimigas ” by the 
Lithuanians. It was not until the danger 
ol loieign subjugation tlueatened them all 
that they united more or less voluntarily 
into one state. 

d'he Lithuanians wen* the last of all 
the b'uropeans to adojit (dii istianity ; 
l»*ni|)orarily conveited in they 

relaj)sed, and wen* again conx’erted in the 
filteenth I'eiituiy. Owing to this we have 
lull accounts of theii pagan instoms. 
We lind among them thi'ee duel dieties. 
similar to the Indian 'rrimiuti and the 
later (in*ek 'fiitheiMii. 'fhe place of Zeus 
was taken in theii creed by Perkunas 
(thunder), represented as a strong man 
holding a stone hammer or arrow in his 
hand ; Atrimj>os. who was conceived in 
the shape ol a sea-serjH’iit twini’d into a 
-ircle, corresponded to Poseidon, while 
Poklav. a grey-beai ded, ]Kile- 
Beliefs of nvAU, with his liead 

in Ijiun. was re^nuU.d 
as the god ol the J.ower W orld. 
IL'sides these, the sun, moon, stars, 
animals, birds, snakes, and evi*n frogs were 
worshipped. The sun-god had various 
iiaiues, lor e.xample, Sotwaros ; the moon 
ginldess was called Lajama ; the rain- 
deity, Lotuwanis. The whole realm of 
Nature was animated by good and evil 
divine beings, on which the life of man was 


dependent at every turn and step. Among 
such we find the deities Lei and Lado, who 
were also known to the Slavs; Kagutis, 
the deity of joy and marriage ; Letuwa, the 
di ty of happiness; also Andaj, Diweriks, 
Mjedjej, Xadjej, and Telawelda. Besides 
the sun, fire was held in great veneration. 
The eternal fire of znicz, which was under 
the protection of the goddess Praurima, 
burnt in the temple of Perkunas in front 
of his image. There were sacred lakes 
and groves, as among thi* Greeks and the 
Romans. 

The affinity of the Lithuanian with the 
Slavonii' and Germanic religion' proves 
that these nations formerly lived together. 
But when we discover that the Lithu- 
anians, like the Teutons, worshi])ped the 
god of thunder, whose sacred tree was 
the oak. and whose* temples sti^od in oak 
groves, we realise how hard it is to single 
out the genuinely Lithuanian element. 
1'h(* chief shrine of Perkunas was situated 
somi*where iK‘ar Romowo, in Prussia ; but 
whi*n Prussia was conquered by the Poles 
it was removed into the interior, to the 
conlluence ot the Dubissa and Niemen, 
and further east to the Wilija, 
in the direction of Kernowo, 
and lastly to Wilna. The 
sacerdotal system was highly 
developed. The high pric'st, who had his 
seat at the chief sanctuary, was called 
Krywe-Krywejto. Subordinate to liini 
were all the ])ri(*sts, mak* and female 
(Wajdelotes), whosii principal occu])ation 
was to offer sacrifices. A higher grade 
among them was formed by the Krewy, to 
whom were entrusti*d the superintendence 
and care of the temple ; their badge was a 
stick of peculiar shape. A life of chastity 
was obligatory to thi'in. The power of the 
head ]uiest, Krywe-Krywejto extended 
over every tribe. High and low bowed 
before his sign, which he sent by his 
Wajdelotes. One-third part of the booty 
taken in war belonged to him. 

Amj)le sacrifices were made to the 
Lithuanian gods, mostly animals, occasion- 
ally prisoners of war. They were always 
burnt-olferings. The old Krywe-Krywejto 
himself, like other old men also, is said not 
infrequently to have mounted the pyre — 
so strong was the prevailing belief in the 
purifying power of fire. The priests also, 
in default of every sort of political govern- 
ment, disseminated public order and 
civilisation, the Krywe-Krywejto being as 
it were, the head chieftainof all the tribe. 
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A that the same system obtained 

among the Slavs ami teutons is afforded 
by the \Vf)rd kunigas (kuning " king), 
whie.li among the Sla\'s denotes both prince 
and jMiest ; knjaz (j)rinee), knez (czechish 
- pii< ->1), oi in Polish ksiadz (priest), and 
k^ia/e (piinec). "Fhe pi lests were in poss(*s- 
sif.n o( a met hod ot writ ing. The chronicler 
of the rent onic Order, Pet(‘r 
I)usbmg(c. I p2f)), asserts 
of the Norlhern^j^,^^ unknown 

** to the Lithuanians ; but 

this can be tiue onlv ot tin* common 
peoph-. 'I'l aeesol a se< i et writing ha\'eht‘(‘n 
tound. riie Runic ( haractei s wck* j)ro- 
bablv lamihai tn all the noitheiu peoph*s 
sh>\^-, Iriitons, Lithuanians, and h'iims. 
it Iitlmania had not eiicount(‘r(‘d any 
(TsLnlcs ni its cxpaiisiou, a thecx'raln. 
nn)iiai(h\ would j)iobabl\' ha\'t‘ bet'll 
luinnd theie. I'.xteinal daiigt'is led to 
tin- se\(i,ui(f ot the spiiitual troiu tin* 
mihlaiv powei . and thus to tin* (h'veloj)- 
nieiit ol a seciil.ir go\’ei uiueiit. d'lu* l(‘g(*ud 
was (uin*nt among the people* that 
W’idemut peiha|)s ( ounected with tin* 
lawgivei ()din, comun'u to all (lermauic 
tiibc'. had laid tin* louiidalioii ot a social 
and pohtnal organisation, h'amilv lile 
was de|)endrnt on the pi lests, who adiuin- 
istei ed just n e .iccoi ding to am U'lit custom. 
Pelei ol Duslxag lelates that the Litlni- 
.inians held luei'tings in sacied places, 
rin •y oMiipied (in'll time in agiicultuu* 
and ( .il I le bi eeding, diank mai('’s milk, 
and wei e skilh'd in hi (*wing beer and nu'ad. 
I\n h im'ii (hank lioni lioiiis, |)oor men 
li oiu Wooden Clips. Autumn w.is a st'asou 
(*l ninth in the \illag(*s. (iuests we'ie 
tu'ateil with esiu*('i.d atti'Ulion, nospnaoiy 
I'litei taiind. and not dismisse*d until they 
wi'ie (h link. 

bin' lalhiKimans le.nnt the art of war 
bv iiei'essitN'. Tln*y longht with bow 
and allow, swind and laiui*. and also 
with battle-aM’ and sling. riie oldest 
wi'apon was an oaken club, bln* gods 
. . W(*re consulled bi'toie I'Ve'iv 
of War in ( lad in Ln* skins ol 

Lilhu»«i. ,111.1 1..Mis,\vit!u'ai.s on 

their lu'ads, they niandied to 
battle amid tlu* Hare* ot tiuiuju'ts, se)me' 
time's oil toot, some'tmu’s luoiiiited. On 
their military staiulards were de*pie ii'el 
tigiires ot deities, aiiel men ..ilh beais’ 
heads, or two wreaths, blue and yellow; 
the galleiping heirseman, who hist appears 
in the coat ed arms ed Jdthuania proper, 
was ultimately aeleipted hy the whole race. 
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They contrived to cross the rivers in boats 
made! of the hides of aurochs, or by bedding 
on to tlu! tails (A their horses, as we are 
told the Hungarians and Tartars did. 
The home-coming w^arriors, if victors, were 
received by the women and girls with 
dance and song, but were treated with 
contemjit after a defeat, while fugitives 
were jninislied by death. The Lithu- 
anians also believed in a life after death. 
They i*(inij)pcd the dead man with all that 
he had re(]uired on earth — weaiions, 
ornaments, and clothi's, horses, hawks, 
slavi's, and wivi'S. They were then all 
burnt, and their aslu'S laid in the grave. 
A funeral ft*ast was held in commemora- 
tion. 

TIk* Finns of the Ugrian-Mongol stock 
occupied originally the entire north of 
modi'i n Russia. 1'heir various tribes were! 
si'ttled as easterly neighbours of the 
Lilliiianians bi'twt'i'ii the White Sea, llu! 
Lral. and the Volga. The river Dwina 
can b(‘ roughly regarded as the boundary 
b(*tw(*(‘ii Lithuanians and Finns, although 
SOUK* Lilhuanians were to Ix' found on tlu* 
right l)ank ol the Dwina. On the shores 
... ol ilu' Baltic were settled the 
Uvonians j Ksthonians, 

r . who still Sill vi\’e in Livonia and 

Esthonians 

IiiIh's, Wc'sses or Besses, Mi'ri'ii, Muro- 
inians, 'behi'ii'inisses, Jami'ii, Mordwinen, 
behmh'ii, Pi*rmians. and others are men- 
tioned in tlu* Russian ehronieles ; they 
\V(*r(' setth'd inon* to tlu* soiilli, and wi*re 
I'alh'd Ti'luuh'ii by the Slavs. Here once 
lav the iMiinish kingdom of Biarmia, 
probably the modern Penn. 

Wi* jiossess vi'iy scanty information, 
deri\ed Irom the ScandinaN'ian Vikings 
who made their way there, about this 
kingdom so iamous in norlhern li'gi'iids. 
.At tilt* time of .Alfred the (neat. Otter 
was tlu' first to eonu* into these regions; 
th(*n Wiilstan. In the days of St. Olaf 
(ioj(d the \’ikings Karli and Torer 
Hund tollowed. bhey jirotessed to be 
ineirbants, brought lurs, and then 
apparently witlulrew, in order to lull the 
sus})ieions of the inhabitants. In reality, 
however, they wen' preparing for a raid, 
wliieh I orer conducted, as an expert in 
iMimish magic. Their goal was the tombs 
of the Biarniians and the templi! of their 
chief god Jiimala. Marking their path 
by strijiping the bark from the trees, they 
reached the meadow where the temple 
stood, surrounded by a high wooden 
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Paliiij' ; the guardians had away. The 
Vikings dug up the S(‘pulrhral inounds and 
found a (piantity ol gold. Thiue stood in 
the t(‘inpi(* an iinagi* of Juinala, on whose 
knees was placed a plalc! filled with gold ; 
this Torer (anied off. Karli, however, 
stmek off tie* head of tfie idol, in ordcu* to 
sei/(‘itsgolden ni‘(:klac(‘. The* guards rushed 
up at the noise, hlew their 
Before ^ horns, and th(! Vikings es(:ap(‘d 
tK wifli difficulty. 

^ 'riiis IS almost the only aerount 

w<‘ liav<* of Idnnish Jtiarmia. Its history 
is then merged in that of Novgorod. 

'I'he idnnish trilxs could not resist th(‘ 
advance' c)l the* Sla\s. 'I'lic* l^sthonians 
alone' wc'ic* al)l(' to maintain th< ir nation- 
ality. .Morclvinnic’ piincas arc* mc'iitioiu'd 
hy the' kussian c'liroiiie'leis c'vc'ii in the' 
loin tc'e'iith cc'nlury. 'I'lie* Finns, c'sjH'cially 
the' Peimians, c an ic'd on a modc'st trade ; 
they were' glad to take* sahre's horn 
Meehammedan eountiics m exchange' tor 
furs, 'riic'v also c'ngaged in agiiculture. 
'riie'ii leligion icsc'iiihlccl the- Lithuanian. 
'I'hc' k'inns also were' widely lame'd as se)olIe 
sayeis and magieians. I'his icc'-hound 
ccjuntiy was ollic'iwisc' little* known eir c*x- 
plorc'd. Kaswmi, who die d in 1 2<S iX'lates 
lieiw tlie Ihilgaiiaiis on tlic' Kama ancl 
\ eilga tiadc'd with the I'inns in dnml) 
show, riic’ Ihilgaiiaii hionglit his goods, 
poiiitc'd to them, and le lt them on the' 
ground. He then came hack, and tennid 
eui the' same* spot siieh commoclitie-s as 
wc'ie* used 111 the' c'onnliy. ii he- was 
sat isfie'el with t hem he exchange'd his goods 
for those’ ele'posite'd hy the' stiaiige'is ; it he' 
was eliss;e l is|i(>d, he* t»)ok his own ware's 


away again. 

\\ c* li.ne' almost as little' infoiniatieui 
about the' Ihilgai iaiis, that nation of horse- 
men on the \’olga, and e ven that only atte*! 
the tenth ea’iituiy, when their pnncc' 
Almys we'iit ove'i to Islam shortly helore 
c)j I . We are' inch'hte'el to this circumstance' 
foi the' he'tore’-me'iitlt )ne'el re’|)e)rt e)t Ahmad 
How They Kadlan (ilm Fadhlan, 

Dealt Fe)s/lan), wlio entered 

With •• WiUhes” liulKar. on May 

iitli, (ijj, as the* e'livoy of 
the Caliph. The S|)anish Aim Hamid, who 
visited (iivat Hulgaria in the twe'lfth cen- 
tury, repeirts; “Kveiy twentv y-'ars the' 
old women of this country are snspeclecl 
of Nvitchcraft, and great ewciteme’iit pre- 
vails among the pe'ople. Ihe old women 
aie then colk'cted, their leet and hands 
avo henmd, and they are threjwn into a 
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great river that flows past. Those who 
swim are considered to be witches, and are 
burnt ; those who sink are regarded as 
innocent, and are rescued.” Human 
sacrifices w'ere not infrecpient in those 
days. We come upon instances among 
the Hcrnliaiis (Prcjcojfius and Ennodius) 
and the Ros (ibn Rusta), among the Wends 
or Sor])s (Honifatius) and the‘])agan Poles 
(Thietmar), the Radimici, W^jatici, and 
Sewerane (Nestor), and even among the 
c'astern Slavs. Most of the instances de- 
.srrihecl were cases of the burning of wd clows. 
Some Slavonic tribes paid the Bulgarians 
a tribute in horses, furs, and other articles, 
sneh as an ox-hide, from every house. 

At this sanm era tlui West Turkish 
nation of the Khazars, of whom we have 
c'vide'ncH' aftc'i* the second century a.d., 
was sc‘ttl(!cl in the south of Russia between 
the ('as|)ian and Black Seas. 'Pile most 
nourishing jicriod of tlu' Khazar Emjfire 
se'ems to have* been in the seventh century, 
altt'r tlu' fall of tlu' Hun Fhnpire. Their 
most important towns were : .Saryg-sar, on 
the* west hank of the Volga (ye'llow town ; 
WK^ Astraehan), and 

Khazars^ Khamlikh, or Khazaran, wliich 
FlourisLd ''ly also Sanuimlar, 

or Smendr (now Parchu, (‘ast 
ol I'emirehan-Se lnira, on the west shore 
of the C aspian Sea), ancl the fortress of 
Sarkt'l at tlu' month of the Danube, built 
under th(' Ihnperor Theojihilns 111833-835 
by the (ireek Petronas (in Nestor : Jh'la- 
weza ; (k'slioyial liy Sviatoslav^ ; asccond 
Khazar tortress of some temj)orary im- 
portance was Ihilangar, in the Chiucasns. 

Ihe K bazars carried on an extensiv'e 
trade with Bulgaria, Russia, Persia, and 
By/antinm. Tlu' half-nomadic pujuila- 
tion still lived partly in those Wojlok- 
jurtes whieh we find at the present 
day among the Kirghiz. Only the richer 
men built themselves mild lints, and the 
Khagan alone had high tiled houses. The 
Khagan was the suiiremc head in religion, 
while a \ eg stood at the head of military 
alfairs. Under the Khagan Bulan — tra- 
ditionally about 740 ; more correctly 
shortly after 860— the Khazars, after a 
tem]iorary conversion to Christianity, 
partly adoi)ted the Jewish faith. They 
were completely subjugated by Russia 
about q(n). Remnants of the Khazars 
long remained in the Crimea and the 
Caucasus ; some memories of them still 
survive in the names of a few towns. 

Vladimir Milkowicz 




BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE OLD POLISH EMPIRE AND THE 
MEN WHO SHAPED ITS DESTINIES 

waves of Slavonic migration, which who was then stationed with an army on 
* surged to and fro in tlie Far lilast of th(‘ Polisli frontier, and agreed to i)ay a 
Europe, had from an early date come into tribute tor the cinintry ])etwi‘en the Oder 
contact with the peoples of Western and the Wart he. I'hat was the hi st 
Europe ; but there were as yet only tribes contact of Poland with the Wi‘st. 
and no large em[)ire. The tidings first In 9^)5 the Spanish J(‘W Ibrahim ibn- 
came to Constantinople in the ninth Jacob travelled through (iermany for 
century that a large Russian Emi)ire existed trading i)urposes and made his way to 
in the north. A hundrc’d years later a oh t Merseburg and Prague, 
powerful Polish Emj)ire was discovered in where h(‘ l)e('am(^ anpiinted 

the north-west. The credit of this dis- i OOO Years Ago ^ 
covery belongs to Germany. War had been ’ miw,*’ he wrote, “four 

raging between the tw(/ races since the juinccs among them,” ol whom he nam(‘S 
middle of the eighth century, on the line of “ Mshka,” t.c., Mesko, as “Prince ot the 
the Elbe, at the point where the Slavonic North.” “ As regards the country ol Mshka, 
and German trilies came into contact with it is the largest of the Slavonic countries, 
each other. Hut while the (iermans won It is rich in corn, llesh, honey, and 
political unity tlirough Charles the Great, pasturage. Th(‘ taxes, which Ik* levies, are 
assimilated Roman culture and adoj)ted ])aid in Hy/.antine Mitkal ; they serve to 
Christianity, the Slavs were still disunited, maintain his peojile. ... He has ■3,000 
and were inimical to Western views on l)sra(l)u/.ina, or bodyguard suite) . . .; 
politics, religion, and culture. A bitter he gives them armour and horsi's, arms, 
contest was waged for these principles, and whatever they need, 'the Russians 
and finally for freedom. In the course live to the East ot Mshka and the Prus- 
of a hundred years the Slavs bctwt,‘en the sians in the north.” 

IHbe and the Oder were subjugated ; the The above-named Misako, or Mesko, is, 
Slavs on the Oder also were now engaged therefore, the first Polish prince who is 
in a desperate struggle, more authenticated by history, the later tra- 
Poland in^ especially since they were torn dition relates that he was descended froin 
Contact with internal feuds. It then the family of the Piast of Krushwitz ; ft 
the West happened that the Wends speaks of a dynasty of the Piasts, and 
chose the Saxon Count Wichmann, who can give some account of his ancestors, 
died in 967, and who had quarrelled with Piast in Polish means much the same; 
the German Empire, as their leader against as tutor or guardian. In connection with 
the neighbouring Lisikaviki. Wichmann the legendary narrative it is conjectured 
inflicted, in 962, two defeats on. Misako— that a court official of the royal family, 
Miseko, or Mesko, a diminutive of Mstislav who filled the post of teachci to the 
—and killed his brother ; Mesko, in con- children, resembling, therefore, a Frankish 
sequence, submitted to the Margrave Gcro, majordomo, overthrew the old dynasty 
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and ()blain(!(l tin* throne. 1 he Piast 
family hiIimI in Poland until 137^^- 

Poland conu s into history at the time 
whi*n (ieimany Ktvived the claim of the 
Koinaii iMnj)ire to ruh* over all lands and 
jHMiples, and showed llu* strength necessaiy 
t()(‘n{r)rce tluM'laim. 'Phe Slavonic tril)(‘S. 
which adjoined on the east, although 
they obstinately (h‘t(‘nded 
The Holy hav(‘ heard 

Roman these alleged claims of 

”'****'^ sovereignty, since tlu^y soon 
recoiK'iled themst*lves to th(‘ position of 
vassals of the Holy Koruan l^anpircs This 
empire, hk(‘ the whole West, was 
dominated then by the Christian idea. 'Po 
disseminate it was the* noblest task, and 
the ChuKh, which put loiward leg^d 
i laiins, supplie(l thi“ power and authoiity 
for it. I'he heathen Slavs in th<‘ l^ast 
thus olhied a wide field to (ierman 
missionaiy ent('rpris(‘ ; and with this 
purpose an archbishoj)! i(' was lounded in 
Magdeburg, I'he (*on\'ersion ot Poland to 
('lu istianit y was, under tlu'se conditions, 
only a <pi('stion of time. 

St)me years alt('r the first contact with 
(i«‘iniany Misko marric'd the daughtei 
of the Uoheinian pince HolcNlav I., 
by name Dubrava. At her persuasion 
he and all his nobh's are said to havi* ac'- 
C('ptcd ('hristiamty in <)()(). 'Plu‘ ju)litical 
consideration that this was tlu* only way 
to assert, even partially, his iiulependiMu e. 
must have turned th(‘ scale. lie must 
havesi'en that Koine was the powerlul h(‘ad 
of th(*('ln istian world, and that upon Koine 
even (ieimany was, in a sens(\ dt‘pi*ndent. 
In pt)S a bishopric foi tln‘ Polish territory 
was lounded in Posen, under the juris- 
dietion of the archbishopric dI Magdeburg. 
Jordan was the first Bishop of Posen. 

'Phis was the turning-piunt in the history 
of the Polish tribes : tlu'y began a new 
chapter of life with tlu‘ir cornua lion with 
the W'est. Poland first grew into a j)ower- 
ful empire under tho guidance of the 
TK R I C hristian Churcli. luu thisrea- 
« * ** f Mi'sko must be regarded as 
the real founder of Poland.* 
Ho cemented moie closely his 
amicable relations with the (ierman Em- 
pire by wedding Oda. the daughter of the 
Margrave 'Phiedricli, after tlu death of his 
Bohemian consort in 1)77. He took part, 
however, in the conspiracy of Henry of 
Bavaria against the Emperor Otto IL, in 
the year and had to hv reminded of 
his duties as a vassal in 979 ; nevertiieless, 
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on the death of Otto II., in 9^3? Poles 
once more sided with the rebellious Henry. 
It was only in 985 that Mesko loyally 
shared the campaigns of Germany against 
th(‘ Wends, and actually fought, m 990, 
against Boleslav of Bohemia, the brother 
of his deceased wife. 

Mesko di(‘d in 992, and left several 
children by both wives, who, according 
to Slavonic law, were all entitled to inherit. 
Possibly he had contemplated some 
division oi his inheritance. But the 
sovereignty over the whole empire 
was seized by Boleslav 1., the s^n of the 
Bohemian mother ; later called “ Chabri ” 
(lie V'aliant. A man of unusual ability, 
he anticijvated in some degree the results 
that coming centuries were destined to 
effect, and to some extent himself 
attained the objects for which the nation 
subseipiently struggled. Cunning and 
bravi‘, an admirable jxditician and 
administrator, possessed of indefatigable 
eiuagy, h(‘ was superior to all who had 
dealings with him. A true appreciation 
of existing needs and the forces actually 
available pivvented him from ever at- 
tempting the impossible. The 
nation (lid not prosper when it 
® Jk T ^vent outside the circle which 

^ h(‘ (hew round it. At th(‘ very 

lu'ginning of his reign he marched north- 
wards and conquiaed Pomerania and the 
Prussian territory, and in the south 
(hrobatia with Crac'ow, and Moravia 
with Slovakia, as far as the Danube. 

Just at this time Bishop Adalbert, who 
had been banished from Prague, went 
northwards to jireach the Gospel to the 
pagan Prussians, and died a martyr's 
death there in 1^97. Ihdeslav ransomed 
his boiu's from the jiagans and buried tlmm 
in (ini'Si'ii. He knew that the bones of a 
saint weri' necessary for the founding of 
churches, and that high respect was then 
j)aid to relics. Adalbert thus became the 
patron of the Polish realm. Churches were 
built in his honour. The standard of the 
corps which the prince himself com- 
manded bore as a badge the figure of 
Adalbert, and the military standard of 
the whole Polish army displayed his 
portrait. Boleslav must have already been 
negotiating with the emperor and the Pope 
on the subject of new bishoprics, for we 
find by the year 999 an organised body 
of clergy in Poland. Gaudentius, brother 
of Adalbert, was nominated to be 
Archbishop of Gnesen, distinct from 
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Madgeburg ; he was given as suffragans 
the Bishop of Cracow for Chrobatia, the 
Bishop of Breslau for Silesia, and the 
Bishop of Kolberg for Pomerania. Posen 
still remained under Mainz. 

Thus an independent church of Poland 
was established as a foundation for the 
later political independence. In the 
year looo, when, according to the 
teaching of the Chiliasts the end of the 
world ought to have come, the fanatical 
Emperor Otto 111 . went to Gnesen, 
in order to pray at the tomb of the 
saint, to whom he was also related. 
He had a brilliant reception ; but the 
political advantages which the Pole 
was able to obtain were not small. Otto 
approved of the ecclesiastical system of 
Poland, and promoted the prince, whom 
hitherto he had reckoned as the vassal of 
the (ierman Empire, to be brother, friend, 
and ally under the title of Patricius. In 
his pursuit of the dream of a world- 
empire, Otto III. had lost his footing on 
the soil of fact. “ May Heaven forgive the 
emperor,” e.xclaimcd Bishop Thietmar of 
Mt'rseburg about ioi8 discontentedly, ‘‘ for 
having made a sovereign out 

Church Umty 

Strengthens the tril)utary, and 

Polish Empire r i ii.ii- 

for having exalted mm so 

high that he soon sought to bring beneath 
his rule and degrade to servitude those who 
were once his superiors.” It was shown 
afterwards that, in the days of the civil 
wars and disintegration, the solidarity of 
the Polish Empire was safeguarded and 
strengthened only by the unity of the 
Church. 

Tlu^ growth of the j)ower of Poland 
* caused alarm in Germany. Matters culmi- 
nated in a war under Otto’s successor, the 
Emperor Henry II., since Boleslav at the 
beginning of 1003 had annexed Bohemia 
also. Henry II. for many years waged 
war with great energy against the Duke of 
Poland, supported by Bohemia, which had 
been evacuated by Boleslav in 1004, and 
by the heathen Liutizes— an alliance which 
horrified the pious German clergy — but 
could effect nothing. Boleslav had his 
supporters everywhere, and rcnised up 
enemies on all sides for the emperor, even 
in Germany. The political and military 
superiority of Boleslav now showed itself 
in the clearest colours. 

In the year 1005, Henry was forced 
to conclude a disadvantageous peace at 
Bautzen, while the treaty of Madgeburg, 


in 1013, ratified the Pole’s claim to all 
the conquests made in the East at the 
cost of Germany. Boleslav, indeed, 
in return did homage to the em])cror at 
Merseburg, because he wished at the same 
time to turn against Russia. Being now 
recognised as an ally, he was accompanied 
on his Russian campaign by 300 German 
n warriors, but obtained little 
. o . success. In 1015 the war with 

PMrIotism began afresh ; it was 

not until 1018 that a second 
peace was concluded at Bautzen. The Elbe 
once more was the western frontier of 
Poland. Boleslav took Kiev on August 
14th, i()i8, and reinstated his e.xiled son- 
in-law Svia-topolk. 

Although the union of Bohemia and 
Poland had not been successfully carried 
out, Boleslav had united most of the west 
Slavs, who were still independent of 
(jermany, under his own scejdre, and had 
founded an em])ire which stretched from 
the Elster and tin' Elbe to the Dniester. 
He also enijihasised tlu‘ Slavonic as 
o|)posed to the Germanic features of 
national life. His name has thus become 
the banner of Polish patriotism. After so 
many successes the Ihilish duke solicited 
the title of king, and with this object sent 
an embassy to Ri)ine. This was inter- 
cepted ])y the (‘inperor, but after the death 
of Henry, in 1024, Boleslav placed the 
crown on his own head. He died in the 
year 1025 at the age of fifty-eight. 

Under the first successors of th(‘ greatest 
Polish king the situation was at once 
changed ; not one of the conquests of 
Boleslav could be retained. In the first 
place, the empire, according to custom, 
had to be divided between the heirs ; but 
Boleslav 1 . had already decided that one of 
his sons should i nk* over the whole realm, 
and tlie other petty [)rinces should be 
subordinate to him. Mesko II. did, in 
fact, assume the government with the 
crown, while we find his brothers and 
^ . kinsmen as petty iirinces. 

Quarre s a naturally broke out, 

D which weakened the iiowerof 

Polish Power Bohemian prince 

Bretislav conquered Moravia in 1029 *» 
Stefan of Hungary, Slovakia ; Canute th(j 
Dane, Pomerania; and Jaroslav of Russia, 
the eastern half of Galicia. It was a 
more momentous matter that relations 
with Germany grew Worse. Emperor 
Conrad 11 ., who had been closely bound 
by ties of friendship with the Danish king 
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since 1025, adopted Piesinim, the exiled 
elder hrotlier of Mesko. He must also 
fiav(! conside red tlu* coronation of Mesko 
an insult. Me'sko, indeed, valiantly iield 
his f^renuul and lava/^ed Saxony and other 
districts with the* utmost ferocity in io2«S 
and 1,0/, o. Finally he was forccid to suc- 
cumh, in resi/^m Lusatia once* more, and 

The Sple«do«, ''' "f 

ofBol*,!,, ''.’•■I t;' HroKn.se ni ex- 

Completely Go«* 

su/.eramty; {)rol)al)ly also 
to pay Irihute. 'I'he splendour whie h Poland 
had reach(‘d under Hol(‘sla\' I. was I'om- 
plet(‘ly ^^"one. 'riii* ('onditions ol a vassal 
state i'xisted for centuiie'S, and Wen* mon‘ 
or less bindensonn*. Wc* are nowhere* dis- 
tine tly toM what e'ejnstituteel tlu* duties of 
\'assals ; we* may, however, e-onsider it as 
e'en tain that the Polish prine'es W(*ie‘ l)e)und 
to atleiie) ce'ltain eourt ('(‘remonies, te) 


provide tiihute* or pnsents, anel on the 
occasion ol core)natioii journe*ys t(» Rome* 
to supply an escort ol 500, or, later, joo 
soldiers. So lon|2 as ambitious idexis of 
c'lnpire* doininate'ci the (iermaii kiii^s, the*y 
ae'tnally claimed the feudal rights ol 
sii/erains ove*r Poland. It was only about 
the* end ol the thiiteenth e'entury that 
Poland was one e* lor all re'co^nisecl and 
tie'ate'd as an indepenele-nt stale. 

1 he' political eltorts ol the Polish j)rinc(‘s 
were* naturally dneeied to shake off that 
yoke. When a la\'oura])le' oppe)rtunity 
etlle’ie'el, the‘v rcNolted, letused military 
sei A'ices and tribute*, seldom apjH‘are‘d at 
the' eourl e*ereme)nials, and hen* and then* 


assumc'd the royal title, although in the* 
(ie'iinan Ihnpire* they wen* styU'd mere'ly 
'‘eluc'es,” orduke's. riu' country n'ae hed 
the /e'nilh ol inde'pende'nee nneler l-lole*- 
slav II. at the time of ibniy I\'., while it 
sank to the* lowe'st de*plh durinii; the* 
rule* ol Frederic Parbarossa anel Rudolf 
of IlapsburLi. 

\\ hen Mesko II. dic'd, in 1.0 j.|, complete* 
ce)nfusie>n e'lisued. Slaxc s rose aj^niinst frc'c- 
p j nten. the semi-serfs ao;ainst the 

R::rv.:wi.h a.ui mem- 
Civil War *V‘^tones were pluneli'red, and 
the bishops killed eir banished. 
Richenza, Meskei's wide)w, a daui^yhter of 
Hi'iinaim II. of Suabia and sister of 
the Fnij)ivss (lisc'la, was foi-ed to le*avo 
Poland with hc'r little son Casimir, and 
went te) her home to implcae help from 
her brother-in-law, the I'unperoi Conrad. 
1 he old paj»an laith seems then to have 
(mce more proudly raised its head. To 




till up the cup of misery, the surrounding 
nations attacked and ])illaged the country. 
Bc^sidc'S this Bietislav Achilles of Bohemia 
in 10 carric'd off from Gnesen to Prague 
the bones of St. Adalbert;, doubtless next 
to the bcK)ty the main object of liis cam- 
paign. Boleslav I. had built up the Polish 
(duirch over the tomb of the Bohemian 
martyr and h:id deprived Bohemia of the 
glory of the martyrdom. How important 
the* event was for bedh sides is proved by 
the lamt*ntations of the Polish chroniclers, 
the joy with which the relics of the national 
saint w(*re i c'ceived at Prague, andythe long 
trial which was held a]K)ut them at Rejme. 
Cosmas of Prague cannot find language 
c'liough to praise tlu! prince. The holy 
Adalbert now became*, equally with the 
holy Wc'uzel, the patron saint of Bohemia ; 
the chic'f militiiry standard of the country 
bore' his image. Now that he possessed 
these rc'lic's, tiu' Bohemian duke contem- 
plated founding an archbishopric in 
Ihague. It was only in the thirteenth 
century that Poland was able to acquire a 
new national saint * Stanislav. 

('asimir, meanwhile, remained in Ger- 
many. In the reign of the 
’’ Rm]K*ror Henry III., who 

Desolation ''ppoitimity 

)nce again asserting im])erial 
claims uj)on the* East, he marched, in 
lo.p), with 500 men to Poland in order to 
win back his inheritance*. He found the 
country ruinc'd. Wild animals had their 
lairs when* once the cathedral of Gnesen 
stood, d'he noblt'S had established in- 
(Ic'pendi'ut lordshij)S in the provinces. 

( asiinir, in order to be able to carry 
on war successtully, married a Russian 
wife and made an alliance with Hungary. 
The war against Bohemia was conducted 
with unusual energy on account of 
^Ioravia and Silesia, as well as of the 
piundering of the church of (inesen. 

W hen, by the hel]) of Ru.ssia Casimir had 
won back Masovia and also Silesia, he pro- 
ceeded to re-establish the decayed Polish 
Church. He renewed the bishoprics, and 
conferred the archbishopric upon his 
kinsman Aaron, who resided at Cracow 
so long as the road to Gnesen was blocked. 
Casimir successtully accomplished his plans 
by the help of Germany, whose suzerainty 
he acknowledged. He died in 1058. The 
distress and misery which Poland suffered 
m the first years after Mesko’s death 
never occurred again down to the time 
of Its overthrow. Casimir, therefore, for 
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his services in the restoration of the 
empire has been given the honourable 
title of “ Restaurator.” 

The empire owes to him also a second 
change. Hitherto, the Polish duke had 
no permanent abode ; he journeyed from 
count!-}/ to country, in order to administer 
justice personally in every place. The 
duke had his throne in the town where 
he preferred to live. 

When Casimir came to 
Poland lui took uj) his 
quarters in Cracow, since 
other ])rovinces were still 
to be conquered. From 
that time Cracow remained 
the resid.nice of the duke 
and was, down to the 
sixteenth century, the 
])olitical centre. This was 
not any advantage for 
the development of the 
empire*. Pose'ii orCini'sen 
would indisputably have 
better answered the ])iir- 
])ose, since both lay nearer 
to Pomerania and the sea. 


In conformity with the order of succes- 
sion, introduced probably by Boleslav as 
king, the eldest of four sons, Boleslav II., 
subsequently called by the Chroniclers 
“ the Bold,’' assumed the reins of govern- 
ment on the death of Casimir. His 
courage and ambitious plans recalled the 
memory of Bol^islav 1. The ])olitical 
situation (ui his accession was ]X'Culiarly 




CRACQW CASTLE IN MEDI.ffiVAL TIMES 

From the time of Casimir, who restored the Polish power in the middle of the 
eleventh century, until the sixteenth century, Cracow was the political centre. 

to which, indeed, the future of Poland murdered with his own hands Ixdoic 
pointed. With Cracow as capital, Poland 
came into the disturbing vicinity of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, and was distracted 
from her true aims. A])art from this dis- 
advantage, the West Slavs were in this 
way more easily (Germanised. The remote- 
ness from the sea was partially remedied 
by the removal of the court to Warsaw. 


AT THE PRESENT DAY 

favourable ; the dispute 
about th(‘ right of investi- 
ture between Henry IV 
and the Po])e h'ft a frei 
hand to the Polish duke*. 
Boleslav actually took the 
side of H(*nry’s eiK'inii'S, 
and had himself crowiu'd 
at (diristmas, i()7f). But 
the scene of the struggle 
of the Salian with tlr 
rival kingdom was mostly 
the valley of tlie Main. 

Fraught with greatei 
consecpiences was lh)le- 
slav’s attitude towards 
Stanislav, Bishop of (ha- 
cow, whom the king, for 
reasons unknown to us, 
the 

altar. This tragedy was the theme of 
many writers. It is also said to have* been 
th(^ cause of Boleslav being forced to go 
into exile ; but the story is imi)rol)al)le. 
He died in io8i, but the place of his death 
is unknown. Many churchi‘S were iuiilt 
in honour of the murdiMed bishop, who 
was promoted in the thirteenth (a'litur}- 
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to be the first patron saint of Poland. 
Boleslav’s successor, until H03, at first 
only in Posen, while Cracow belonged to 
Bohemia, was his brother Vladislav 
Hermann, a weakling in brain and body. 
He was unable to take up any firm attitude 
cither towards the nobles or his own 
sons, or even the Churcli^ to which he is 
said to have granted certain 
A Feud privileges. He divided the 

Between empire during his lifetime; 

wo ro ere ^|^||^. himself retained the 
supreme authority, Boleslav received Mas- 
ovia, (inesen, and Posen, and his illegiti- 
mate son Sbignev (hacow and Silesia. 

The smouldering' feud between the two 
brothers burnt the more fiercely after 
Hermann’s death, until Boleslav^ III. 
Kr/,yvousty (Cnxjked Mouth) had con- 
quered his ])rother’s share. In sjfite of 
numerous frontier wars -for example, in 
LKX) tli(‘ (lefence of (ilogaii against the 
Km prior Henry V. and Svatopluk of 
Olmiitz - J^oleslav did not secure any 
lasting advantage. Nor does his im- 
j)ortant, ])lace in the history of Poland 
depend Uj)on the tact that he re- 
subjugated Pomerania and won it for 
('hristianity by his missionaries, espe- 
cially Bishop ()tto of Ihunberg, formerly 
chaplain of Vladislav Hermann ; for by 
his very choice of a (ierman bishop to 
evangelise Pomerania the (ierinanisation 
and hence the loss of Poimaania were 
hastened. But the Church paid him an 
appn)|)iiate tribute of thanks for what 
he had done. A priest, probably a 
V’enetian, erroneously known by the 
name of Martiiius (iallus, wrote in glorifi- 
cation of Bolt'slav HI. the “ Chronic;e 
Polonorum,” reaching down to H13 — the 
oldest chronicle of Poland, and the 
earliest lit(*rary monument belonging to 
the country. The cann)aigns in Pome- 
rania and the conversion of the land had 
the same value for Poland as the ( lusades 
for the West. Bolu*mia and Poland in 
return for their often rather 
forcible missionary work in 
pagan Piimerania and 
Prussia were released from 
the obligation of sharing in the e.xpeditions 
to Palestine. The importance of Boleslav 
III. for Poland consists chiefl> in his settle 
ment of the order of succession to : lie throne. 
He divided his empire before his death in 
the following way : Vladislav, the eldest 
son, inherited Silesia with Glatz ; Boleslav, 
Masovia and Kujavia with Dobrzyn ; 
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Crucow 
Becomes the 
Official Centre 


Mesko, Gnesen and Posen with Pomerania ; 
Henry, Sandomir; Casimir, a posthu- 
mous son, came off empty-handed. The 
eldest of the family was always to be 
Grand Duke, and reside in Cracow ; to him 
were assigned the district of Cracow with 
Len<;zyca and Sieradz, besides the tribute 
from Pomerania and the region beyond 
the Oder, so that he might be superior in 
possessions to all other petty princes. 
Cracow thus became an official centre. 

It is persistently asserted that Boleslav 
introduced with this measure the custom 
of seniority, according to which the 
eldest Piast for the time being should be 
the supreme head of the whole kingdom. 
But that is hardly correct. In the old 
days there was no distinction between 
jHiblic and j^rivate law. His scheme for 
the succession was not, therefore, new. 
Further, when, in 1054, l^e Bohemian 
duke Bretislav Achilles and Jaroslav of 
Kiev introduced the seniority, they only 
applied to the royal power the old Slavonic 
custom of family inheritance. The Polish 
duke, therefore, made use of the experience 
which had been gained in Bohemia and 
The Wars I^^i^^sia. The conference of 

r D , . Russian princes at Lubetch, in 

of Boleslav s 1 j 1 111 1 j. 

Descendants J ° 07 . hf already dec ared that 
the petty principalities were 
hereditary. Boleslav now adopted this 
]irinciplc for his realm. The only new 
feature in Boleslav’s scheme for the 
succession was that the district of Cracow 
remained as an appanage of the Grand 
Duke without any hereditary rights. 

The consequences of Boleslav’s settle- 
ment of the succession were the same in 
Poland as in Bohemia and Russia. The 
office of (irand Duke became, it is true, 
the badge and guarantee of national unity. 
But it also became an apple of discord 
among the Piasts. The sanguinary wars, 
which lasted among the descendants of 
Boleslav almost unceasingly down to the 
year 1333, arc full of petty incidents 
which possess no significance in universal 
history ; but nevertheless, like the similar 
wars in the families of the Premyslids, 
Rurikovitches, and Arpades, they supply 
a fresh proof that the rule of seniority 
was destructive to the state. When men 
notice that a law produces in different 
places the same disastrous effects, they 
must arrive at the consciousness that it 
is bad ; but they have simultaneously 
taken a step forward. But from the cir- 
cumstance that Bohemia was able to 
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abolish the rule of seniority in 1216, and 
Poland and Russia only in the fourteenth 
century, it may be gathered how tena- 
ciously mankind clings to one idea, and 
how hard it is to strike out a new path. 
We also learn from it that Bohemia was 
more than a hundred years ahead of the 
above-named states in political develop- 
ment. 

The oldest period of Polish history, 
when the young realm, guided mostly by 
strong hands and sound at the core, 
turned its strength toward the outside 
world, ends with Boleslav III., who had 
dpne homage again in 1135 to the KTnj)eror 
Lothar, and died in 1138. The course of 
events after 1138 was exactly ojipositc. 
While the Piasts disputed among them- 
selves for the seniority, they regarded only 
themselves, a n d 

lost sight of the 
common Polish in- 
terests in the 
outside world. The 
dispute among the 
sons broke out soon 
after the death of 
the father. The 
Grand Duke Vlad- 
islav II., of Cracow, 
wished once more 
to restore unity at 
the exjiense of his 
brothers. 

But the threat- 
ened princes com- 
bined and asserted 
their claims ; the 
law, indeed, spoke 
for them. Boleslav 
IV. (Curly-head), the eldest but one of 
the brothers, ascended the grand-ducal 
throne in the ])lace of Vladislav, who 
was deprived of his share in the in- 
heritance in 1146; and maintained his 
position until his death in 1173, notwith- 
standing that the exiled monarch .sought 
to recover his sovereignty by the aid of 
After him, the third brother, 
(the Elder), became Grand 
Duke ; and finally, after his 
banishment by the nobles, the 
originally excluded Casimir 
II. the Just (1179 to 1194), 
came to the throne, since Henry of San- 
domir had already fallen. The Pope and 
the emperor had approved of this choice. 
Matters so far had gone smoothly with 
the succession to the throne. But the fruit 



Germany. 
Mesko III. 

Casimir the 
I'jist Comes 


of the new order of things had already been 
tasted ; thus Leszko I., the White, a son 
of Casimir, disputed the grand-ducal 
throne with his uncle Mesko III. Vlad- 
islav III., Longshanks, a son of Mesko 
- . III., who resided at Cracow, 

Loses”'*^**^^ i202-i2ob, must have equally 
p .. recognised the evil latent in 
‘ge Even the sons of 

the deposed Vladislav II — Boleslav I. the 
Tall of Breslau, Mesko of Ratibor, and 
Conrad of Glogau - came forward with 
their claims, and not without success, 
after they had previously, with the help 
of Germany, taken possession of their 
inheritance. 

The empire, owing to this, could not 
but lose all prestige with the outside 
world. The banished or defrauded Piasts 
sought help on 
every side, espe- 
cially in Germany; 
each promised and 
])er formed all that 
was required of 
him in retunt The 
dukes Vladislav II., 
Boleslav IV., and 
Mesko III., ap- 
peared in deepest 
submission before 
the German em- 
peror ; they paid 
tribute and lines, 
and furnished 
hostages. The Bo- 
hemian duke was, 
as it were, their 
mediator with the 
emperor, who 
usually received him with great respect. 
The conquests in the north also were 
lost. The (lermari princes Albert the 
Bear and Henry the Lion of Saxony 
had, in alliance with the Danish king 
Waldcmar L, finally subjugated the nortli 
and west Slavs between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and had secured their territory^ 
after 1150, by the new margraviate of 
Brandenburg. Not far from the place 
where the Slavonic Brennaburg stood, 
Berlin arose at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 

The Pomeranian ju inces. who were once 
tributaries of Poland, were now forced 
to acknowledge the German sovereignty. 
Bogislav 11 . of Stettin was raised by 
Frederic Barbarossa, in the summer of 
1181, to thei dignity of a prince of the 
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emi'iro Only a part of Pomerania was to Poland in 1123-1125 from which 

still left for a lime to Poland. For period dates the oldest Polish document— 

K'ason also the (‘i]ij)in* would have in order to s(‘ttle the boiindaiics of the 

required a (nf hand in order to be able dioe(‘ses there. estal)lish the cathedral 
to defend its inbacsts a^Jiinst Russia, chapters in the .sees, etc The 1 olish 

whieli was at i low (.‘bb owing to civil clergy still rectigniscal no rule of celibacy, 
wars. P)iit t us it lost not merely the and the priiica* aloiu* nominated the bishops 
I\ast (ialif'iaii towns which l^>oleslav I. and removed them at his own discretion ; 

aiif lloleslav II. had oiire con- and this stat(‘ of things continued for a 
The Great allowed a strong long tiims N«) bishop would then have 

Power of |„iiicipalitv b(‘ been able to oppost‘ the prince. It was 

theNobihty Dniester. The onlv at the period of the civil wars that 

events ol doni' stie histoi v Were tai the ('hun li ac(|iiii-ed an increasing reputa- 
mfiif* mom' nt(»us. Idist and toremost the tioii. Vladislav 111 . Longshanks, son 

power o) the nobilitv. whieh (ompfised ol M<‘sko tlu' kJder. susperting th^ latent 
the lighting stieiigtli, i<»se to an nnfore- daiigf'i', obstinately n'sistc'd the claims of 
seen height. Slach/d t he noble-^se the (lei g\'. 

joiced ewn the Vigorous lloleslav 11 . to Th(‘ coiivic tioii was at last brought hoiuc 
l(M\-e 1 hr ( oiint I \-. as his lal hei ( asiinn had to th(‘ Lolis. as it had bc'cn to the Bo- 
hr , mi ohhgvd lo do. l iidei Boleslav- III., heimans and 11 k‘ Rii.ssians, that the only 

who wa. in able soldiei. Ins PalaliiK* salvat ion loi the (unpire lay in a hereditary 

Shaihimii o‘bell»(l. and was blinded as a m 'nari-hv. Sima* (mk'Ii of tlu‘ p('tty princc'S 

pniiisIniK'iil 1111117. 1111171 the nobilitv, wished to Ixaa m(‘ heri'ditary ruk'r. and 

niidei the l«Mdei^hip ol jakva ol Miechow, no one ol them would give way, for a 
lose a smist loleslav IV. in order to jait time' th(‘ (‘vil gn^w only worse. Th(' 

his bi ilhei asimii 111 his j>la<e; this was abli'st stat(‘sman among tlu' Piasts of 

I lie liisl gieit irbellion ol th<' Slaclita. th<‘ tiiiK' was undoubtc'dlv ('asimir II. 
.Meski the 1 !d' i longht loi thi' priiKa-Iv Casimir’s Up ill the (ierman 

lights HI 1 eland, gist as ihe sou and Ak-V-?*** * school, lu‘ grasjX'd the true 
gn.md on n| V'ladiiiin Moiiomaeh did m st^tes^man affairs, and therefore 

Siisdal ; t iigh lepiatedlv diiveii liom allied himself with th(‘ ]U‘wly 

the I in on he ni united it ag.iin. arisen forca's, the nobility and th(‘ ek'rgy, 

Besides (h nobilitv. a second powiM' in ordiM' to r(‘aeb his goal. Immediat('iy 
aiose in I he einpiie Ihe ( IniK'h. The altei his ('leval ion to 1 h(‘ (hand J )nk('dom, 
stoiiii o| (h( I ii\ est It ni es { out 1 ov(M s\' had pi obabl v ill 1 1 7(). ht' eonvem'd an imperial 

pass, 'll ovi'i I’oland in tlie eh'venlh een- assiMublv at Leiuvxea, at whieh the (di'rgy 

tui\ .ilniosi without leaving a traca*. so a|)|)eared as well as t h(' nobles, 

little |»<,wei had Ihe liieiaK'hv in iIiom* This was the first impei'ial assemidy of 

paits: B»»Iesla\ had entend th.e lists Poland, and at the same lime its first 

against lleiny 1\'. meieU on political s\uod. Ihia* the ('luireh obtaiiii'd the 
gioimds. 11 we assume, with tlu' (dericad impoitaiit jiriviK'ge of extnnptioii from 
elii<»nicl<‘is, that Boleslav was loraed (o paxment of inijosts and taxes to the 
go into exile toi (111* mniah'i ot Bishoji jiriiK'es. flu' powau' ol the ])riuces was 
Stanislav, we .ire leg.ualing th.it iwcMit ehei'ked. Bv (bis jioliey Casimir jihu'ed 
tioiu till' standpoint ot (ht' tbuti'eutli Inmsi'll in ojiposition lo tlu* eouserv'ative 
century in the eli'venth ei*iiturv tlu' liiu' of (iii'at Poland, which w'ould not 
Polish ( hureh w.is still too vomig to be hear ot aiiv eoiu'i'ssioiis to thi* ( bureb. 
Christianity ! ** N’eiigi'.nu e. ( asimir at'ti’d lu'i e in tlu* .same way as the 

Strikes Root ^ I'ious bistoiia.il ot tlu* Ottos wlu*u tlu'v provided a coimteiqioise 
in Poland fhiiteenlli eeiiturv pietun'd to to the dukes by the creation of the im- 
liimself that tlu* wanton crime })enal trclesiastieal offices; be must 
must b.ivi* bei'ii ('xpiati'd in some way or liavi* lullv understood that he was de- 
otlu'r. Tlu* (diristian relignon onlv slowlv pendent on the nobility. But the result 
struck root in Poland. I'he tii g jaiiua* w.is that he was supported iu his efforts 
who was obi'dient to the t niiiih w.is by the grati'lul ( hureh. 

H('li'sla\' III. ; hi* took interest in tlu* (asimir also took the precaution of 
missions, and himself made jiilgrimages having his title eontirmed by the Pojie and 
to France to the tomb of St. .Kgidius. the unperor: in this policy he seems to have 
During his reign the hist [lap-al legate rmiu* been the nn del for the Bohemian dukes. 
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He was now able to think how to make 
the grand-ducal power hereditary in his 
family, an arrangement which was also 
the ambition of the Premyslids. Thus 
he and Mesko III. represented two 
op])osite political schools, and friction 
was inevitable. But when Casimir died 
in IKH' 1^‘d matters were in 

a favourable position for his children. 

Vincentius, Bishop of (hacow -later 
snrnamed Kadlubek — who voluntarily 
became a monk at Jfdr/ejow in 12 r8, and 
died in 122^^, records that the clergy and 
nobility met in 1105 at Crac'ow in ordi'i* 
to settle the question of tlu' throne. 
Who had summoned them ? The ('hronicle 
does not t(*ll us. We learn 
only that the ('hurch sided 
there with th(' house ot 
^Jasimir. At tlu' instaiu'e 
of Bisho]) Fulk(^ of ('rac'ow, 
who adroitly adduced as 
an argument the ])r(‘fer('nce 
givTii l)y Poi)e and em- 
peror to C'asimir ovi‘r 
Mesko, Casiniir’s (dder sou, 

Leszko 1. (the Wdiite) was 
summoned to Cracow. 

It was tile lirst election 
of a ])rince in I\)land ; 
though only, as in P>o- 
luMuia, from among the 
members of tlie alr(‘ady 
ruling taniily, th(' Piasts. 

H('nc('forward, with little 
interru{)tion, ('racow' re- 
maiiu'd until i/,7o - when 
the family died out- in 
tlie liands of flic descam- 
dants of ('asiiuir, although 
the htaeditary monandiy 
had not yet lieen formally 
k'galised, and contests for 
the throne wen* frecjuent. But it was 
the will of the Church and of the nobility 
of Cracow. This struggle for a satisfac- 
tory constitutjon progressed slowly; 
Russia and Bohemia had not escaped 
it. It is an important feature in the 
jiresent cas(! that it was the Church 
which solved the ])roblem ; it 
must have been already very 
powerful in Poland in tiu‘ first 
half of the thirteentli century. 
I.eszko, it is true, had not been able to 
gain any success against Mesko. But 
after the latter’s deatli, in 1202, Leszko was 
summoned by the nobles of Cracow, and 
the only condition imposed upon him was 


Conflict of 
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The Power 
of 

the Church 


that he should remove the Palatine 
(iovorko of Sandomir. That, instead ol 
doing so, he preferred to abdicate the 
throne in favour of the son of Mesko, 
Vladislav Longshanks, proves how well 
designed was the policy of 
t he royal house. Vladislav, 
however, being an enemy of 
the Church, could not hold 
his own. Just at this time Henry Kieflicz, 
a Silesian by birth, was elected Arch- 
bishop of Poland. He had formerly 
studied theology at the Sorbonne in Paris 
with Count Lothar Conti, who mounted 
the papal throne on January (Sth, ii()8, 
as Innocent HI. ; and he had Ikhmi 
st('e|)e(l in the plans of this 
mighty PojU'. WIumi j)lace(l 
on the. archhishoj)’s throne 
at (hiesen, he did not di*- 
mand priviK’ges hut rights 
for the Polish ('hunh. 
Tiien, for tiu' first tiiui' 
then*, a contlict betw(*en 
the temjioral and S})iritual 
j)()Wi‘rs broke out. Ki(*tlicz 
was obdurat(*, and for the 
iirst time in Poland, apart 
from tlu* dubious case* ol 
Boleslav IL, launclu'd the. 
ban at tlie (hand Duke. He 
was forci’d, iiuU'i’d, to iU'c 
the country, but tin* dukt* 
also had to U*av(' C.ra(‘ow, 
since* the* nohh‘S of ('ra(a)W, 
iiuated by Bishoj) Ihilko, 
K*lt him in the lurch. 

Leszko was tlu*n — in 
i2o() recalled. And he 
now took d(*cisi\’(* m(*asur('s 
for tlu* succ(‘ssion. Since 
he fust, following the 
example* e)f many i)rine'e‘S 
of the time for example*, Pre‘msyl 
Ottokar 1 . e)f Bohe‘mia, I2e)4- (le'clare*d 
his ceiuntry tei be a papal fu*(, and then 
gave his brother, ('e)nrad, Masovia and 
Kujavia, he contrived, with the; assent 
of the cle*rgy and tlu* nobility, that 
('race)w and Sanele)mir should remain an 
inheritance of his family. This arrange*- 
ment was cemfirme'el by the Pe)pe*. And 
by it the law of se*niority ol Boleslav HI. 
was formally r(*j)e*aled. But since this 
was not done witli the* apj)roval e)f all the 
Piasts, the* civil wars still ce)ntinue‘d. The 
result e)t the* enactment, e)n the* e*e)ntrary, 
was that the; provinces fe*lt the*mselve*r. 
independent eif Cracow, and the unity of 
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Under the 
Banner of the 
Christian Faith 


the einpiie seemed imj)erilled ; but this 
d;iiif<er was averted by the ('hurch. Arch- 
bishop Kit‘tli(V. soon eame back from 
Kome, and summoned a synod at (ines(‘n. 
'Pile rule of relil)aev was hria; introduced ; 
and a si)c(m:i 1 jurisdiction and other rights 
were coiifcria’d on the ( huia'h. V'^ladislav 
was thciclorc lonaal to give way. The 
remaining petty j)rinc(‘S fol- 
lowe(l his example. Ibit in all 
thes(‘ events tlu‘ Archbishop 
ol ( jiiesen ])lay(Ml an inferior 
j)ait to the I'iisluij) ol (aacow, loi (iiiescn 
was in another ( onntry. The wish, how- 
evei, ol the hishops ol (',ra( ow that the 
archbishojii 1 C sln)nld he ieino\'ed Iroin 
(iiieseii to then (oiiit was not giatilied. 

Poland in the thiiteeiith ((‘iilnry stood 
ah(‘ady delmitely niidei the haniKU ol the 
(',hi isliaii laith, and the piiiK'es acknow- 
ledged the |)owei ol the ('lunch, ('asimir 
had iiiadi- an alliance with it in iiHo, and 
solicited Pope Al(‘xandei III. to conlirin 
Inin in his title. Now, also, the canonisa- 
tion ol Stanislaus, liishop ol ('ia('ow, was 
completed. Ill Ol del that the country 
might have its own patioii saint : with 
this ol)|ect the old ( hroiiK'les liad to he 
pnr|)OM'ly hdsitu‘d. ('Imiadies <md monas- 
t(‘iies spiang np (‘veryw here. The in- 
IhieiH ol the ('. lunch was telt in (Werv 
domain ot pnhlic hie. P>oleslav, Les/.ko’s 
son, pia('tised deeds ol piety and aids ol 
penance. TIh’ jnirn'esscs took the veil 
and won toi t hemseU es t lu' saintly nimhns. 

1 1 w.is I.es/ko’s hi'ot her (Oni ad who lought 
against th(‘ pagan Pinssiaiis and snm- 
nioiied theoidei ol reiiloiiii' knights and 
hy so doing latei l)i ought gri'at danger 
upon Poland. 

W'lum Les/ko died, 111 IJJ/, and ('onrad 
ol Maso\ia assnnu'd the goN'eimnent in 
th(' nanu' ot his iiitant son PoU'slav the 
Sh.mu'taeed, or Modest, the nohles con- 
spired against him. I'lii'y made use ol 
(lu‘ Sili'sian lhasts. whose head at that 
time was lli'iiry 1. the Pearded, grandson ot 

A rfci. 4- 4 Ibat X’hidislav who had been 

An Ubstinaie n i . 

struggle • 

for Cracow ""'’'''‘V 

ported Henry, who, in spite 

of his [)iety, was at variance with the 
clergy. 'I'he princes of Silesia, as well as 
of (iri'at Poland, seem to liave agreed 
togt'ther about him. \’ladislav, m )pposi- 
tion to whom his own son Vladislav 
Odonicz came forward as a champion of 
the ('hurch, actually designated the 
Silesian Henry as heir to (heat Poland, 


Under such circumstances Henry suc- 
ct^eded in uniting in his hands the greater 
part of th(‘ Polish dominions. It would 
hav(‘ been a good thing for Poland if the 
Silesian Piasts had been able i)ermanently 
to hold Cracenv. Hut Henry I. died early 
in 12 ; and his son Henry II., the Pious, 

fell gloriously on the battlefield at Liegnitz, 
on April ptli, 1241, in a campaign against 
the ^Iongols. 

Thus once more an obstinate struggle 
tor ('racow was kindled. Three lines of 
Piasts th(* Silesian, the (ireat Polish, and 
the ('asimirid — (Mitered the lists. The 
weakest of all, Casimir’s grandson,' Boles- 
lav X'stydlivy, substantiated his claim ; 
the bishops, who were on his side, married 
him to a Hungarian princess, so that he 
was snj)port(*d also by Hungary. On his 
d(Mith without issue the grandsons of 
('onrad of Masovia, Ueszko the Black and 
Vladislav Uokietc'k, both of whom had 
i‘stat(‘s only in Kujavia, came forward as 
claimants to tin* throne. la'szko main- 
taiiu'd his jiosition until 1288. The in- 
tiMiial h‘U(ls W(M‘e tluMi at tlu'ir lu'ight ; 
(‘ach proviiu'e had its own prince, who, 
- though hims('lf too weak, 

with his 

„ y neighbour. After Vladislav 
Lokiet(‘k. who reigned only 
a short time*, another Silesian prince', 
Henry 1 \'. Probiis of Breslau, took posses- 
sion ol ( racow {i28() i 2 ()i)). In the true 
spirit ol patriotism lu' selected Przemysla\' 
of (heat Poland, a grandson ol Odonicz, 
to inherit his dominions. But others came 
loiward asri\'als. 'I'he most dangerous was 
the Bohemian king W’enzel II. IbMuarric'd, 
in 1287, as his first wile, Jutta, a daughter 
ol the (ierman king Rudolf I. of Hapsburg ; 
perhaps thi* objc'ct in view was a union of 
Poland with Bohemia under the overlord- 
ship ot (h'rmany. ( racow was taken by 
Ihiliemia in the year I2()i. Prz('myslav, 
it IS triK', in oixU'r to notify the indepen- 
dence of the crown of all the Polands, had 
himself crowni'd king of Poland at (ineseii 
in I2()3 ; but he died the next year, I2(^(x 
Wenzel coiupu'red (heat Poland, and had 
himsc*lt crowned king of Poland in 1300. 
His death, in 1305, alone saved the indepen- 
dence Poland ; but the kings of Bo- 
hemi:i henceforward bore the" title of 

Rex Poloniic.” The native candidates 
for the throne were linally beaten by 
Vladislav Lokietek, brother of Leszko the 
Black. When he was himself crowned at 
(hicsen, in January, 1320, with the consent 
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of the Pope, the union of Poland was once 
more safeguarded, and with it the era of 
hereditary monarchy had dawned. More 
than two hundred years had elapsed before 
the Polish nation, by great sacrifices and 
hard struggles, had won the suitable form 
of government. 

The Polish nation, which had bled to 
gratify th(? ambition of her j nances, while 
defiant nobles claimed a share in the 
government, had seen her most jirosperous 
days irrevocably ruined through civil 
wars. We can best estimate her loss by 
her relations to her neighbours. 

Th(' position of Poland towards (iermany 
had become unfavourable. It was only 
when Geiinany, weakened by long wars, 
had, under Rudolf I. of Ha))sburg, abaii* 
doned all notions of world emj)ire, that a 
more jirosperous era dawned for Poland. 
It W'as only to the turn of events in other 
countries, and to the battles w'liich had 
been fought in the West l)otween ('injx'ror 
and Pope, and not to tluMr own efficiency, 
that the Piasts ol Poland owed their 


iiidepend(‘nce from (h'rmany. The Bohe- 
mian relations of Poland wane imi)ortant. 


The Common 
Menace 
of Germany 


and, in fac't, (le('isiva‘ for 
her policy. W(‘ lirst find the 
tw^o states in friendly rela- 
tions ont‘ to the other ; 


Mesko 1. married a Pjohemian princess. 
The common menace ol (uTinany had 
])robabIy i)rought them closer together. 
It then hap])ened that the two ])riiices 
fpiarrelled with (nu'h other because the 
Polish })rincc liad roblxal the Bohemian of 
a province (Moravia or C'racow). The 
emperor, it is true, decided in favour of 
Bohemia, but could not force Poland to 
accejit his arbitration. 

This mutual hostility forms a pivot 
of the future policy of Piolunuia and 
Poland. Bohemia openly joined the 
(German Empire, and, relying on this,« 
wished to make conquests ; the only 
place left for Poland was in the cam]) of 
its enemies. In the' yc'ar loo] Bole.slav I. 
of Poland succeeded in making himself 
master of Bohemia. The union of these 


two kingdoms would have been of far- 
reaching importance for the whole Slavonic 
world, but Germany could not and would 
not tolerate the subjugation of her vassal. 
Poland was forced to liberate Bohemia. 


The capture of Prague only increased 
the hatred of the tw^o nations. Bretislav 


of Bohemia then conquered Moravia, 
and carried off to Prague the bones of 


St. Adalbert. Silesia and Cracow fell for 
a time under Bohemian rule. Polish 
refugees were wadcomed in Lh)hemia, and 
those of Bohemia in Poland. There was 
almost uninterrupted fighting in the 
forests on the SiU'sian frontier. The same 
jealousy was apparent in the ecclesiastical 
domain. Bohemia washed to have its 
, . archbishoiiric, like Poland. Bo- 
of Poland hernia took part in Prussian 
. missionary work, but only in 
with Poland. The 
words, therelore, of the Polish Chronicle 
of the so-called Martinus Gallus, “ the 
Bolumiians are tlu^ worst enemies of 
Poland. ’ have a (liH*p significance. 

It was only in the thirteenth century 
that this hostility decreased, princi))ally 
through the efforts of Premysl Ottokarll. 
The hatr(‘d of Germany had now brought 
the tw'o countries together. It w'as Otto- 
kar w'ho first ap])eaied to the Slavonic 
feilow'-syinpathies of th(‘ Poles wIk'Ii he 
juepan'd for a decisive campaign against 
Germany. But Bohemia was too closidy 
associated w’ith tlu‘ em})ire, and already 
too far removed Irom the Slavonic sj)irit, 
lor this st(‘]) to havi' any ])rospect of 
succe.ss. Poland was w(‘aker, but since 
she was always opj)osed to Germany, the 
day of her indi‘|)endence would (wentually 
dawn. While Bohemia, howevta*, in con- 
nection with G(‘rmany, developed more; 
|)eacefully and under able kings attained 
some importaiKX*, Poland sank d(‘eper and 
(lecjK'r. Poland lormerly had assumed tliii 
aggressivi^ towards Bohemia, but now the 
two neighbours had exchangc'd tlu‘ir roles. 
Bohemia obtained Moravia and extended 
her influence over Silesia. In fact, 
Bohemia, the dir(‘ction of whos(* jilans was 
d(*tined by tlu' north(‘rn coursi' of tin; hdlx^ 
and Oder, had formt'd still wider plans. 
If the Bohemian princes rej)eatedly warrcnl 
with Pru.ssia, and if Wenzel II. coiupiered 
Cracow, the incentive to siicli action 
must have b(‘en the Baltic. Poland 
barred the way thither. 
Relations relations of Poland and 


Relations 

of P^and Hungary were (iuit(‘ different, 
and Hungary *^1 i i .1 

Once (mly had the sove- 

reigns of the two kingdoms faced each 
other as foes- when Bol(‘slav I, took 
Slovacia, and at the same time contested 
with Stefan in Rome for the royal crown. 
In later times the interests of the two 
countries seldom conflicted. Hungary 

went down the Danube south-eastwards ; 
Poland struggled to reach the Baltic. 
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Owing to this divergence of their aims, 
quite friendly relations were often after- 
wards dev(iloj)(‘d. 

Th(? slal(‘ of things on the Baltic Sea 
became (hingerous for Poland at the time 
of th(‘ eivil wars. The Polish |)rinres of 
Kujavia and Masovia were unable to 
lefend theins(‘lv(‘s against the pagan 
Piiissians. The popes, indeed, 
were solicitous al)oul th(“ir 


Power of 

iKa PAff&n 
Prussians 


conversion; (aiisad(‘s wer(‘ 
pr(‘ach(*cl, and an (»rder ol 
knights was founded in Dobi /yn. But that 
was of littl(‘ avail. C'onrad of Masovia and 
Kujavia, tlu'refore, summoned the leu- 
tonic knights and assigix'd to tluan some 
distiicts in I22t). Ileimann of Sal/a did 
not, liow«‘vei, (ontent himsell with the 
(le(‘d ol gilt of th(‘ Piast, bjit ol)taine<l that 
distiiet as a lie! fiom tlu* lMn))eror 
lMC(leii(' II. and Pope (ii<‘goiv IX. ; I Ik* 
lattei, in lact, fi’ei'd the tenil<'ry of the 
Older troiu all (‘x<'i‘pt papal o\'ei lordship. 

Thus se<'Ur<*d on all sides the ( )id<-! Ix'gan 
th(‘ war with tla* Prussians, support(‘d by 
tlu‘ knights of Western Purope, and espe('i- 
allv lhos(^ of (icrmany ; tla* (>iin(X*s ol 
Bohemia, lN)laiid, and Poim'iania idso 
sent help. Su('('('ss ( ame rapidly ; Prussia 
was soon ('otKjiK'ied and se('ured by 
loitiesM‘S. P)Ut it was soon apjiareiit that 
the Order lad its own intt'K'sts, not those 
ol Poland in \’iew. Duke Svatopluk o| 
Pomerania soon (o 1 the Order and 

protei'ted Prussia. Polish })riuces. 

liowcN’ei, had claiiiK'd the help ol 
knights against Ibaiulenbmg, whiOi 
wishi’d to hav(‘ Pomerania. But the 
Orih'i , when om'e brought into Ponn'iania, 
was unwilling to evacuate tlii* country. 
In till* same Near, ijo(), tlu* reutonic 
knights r(‘ino\'(*d their chi('l emit re fnun 
Wnic e to Mai ii'iibuig. rims tln're arose 
here a dangerous neighbour, supporti'd l)\ 
(ieruMuy and tlu‘ Pope, which tlireateiu'd 
to cut off Poland from the sea. The only 
hope left was, that now Lithuania was 
developing to the east of 


Irresponsibility 


of the Polish 
Sovereign 


the Ordi'r, it ctMtainly lay 


with I’olaiul to make the best 
u.se of this turn of events. 
Poland was ecpially unable to guanl her 
interests in Russia. This pi^sition was 
now all the mort' dangerous, since after 
the subjugation of her easte; i neigdibour 
by the Tartars, the way to J\)land lay open 
to the latter, and often enough have 
the Tartars ravaged Polish countries. 
Equally gloomy was the ]iosition at that 
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time of the internal state of Poland, 
both in resi)ect of legal and economic 
develo|)ments and with regard to general 
culture. The jierson of the prince and 
his court constituted the centre of public 
life. Th(‘ prince was the supreme adminis- 
trator, judge, and general ; he was 
forrnallv absolute and irresponsible. He 
nominated the higher oHicials, who re- 
pn'sented his rights; such were the 
court-judg(* aiul iinder-court-judgc, the 
marshal and under-marshal, the cham- 
berlain and under-chamberlain, seneschal 
and und(‘r-seneschal, carver, etc. At their 
h(‘ad stood the |ialatine, or wojewnda. It 
(annot now lx* determined which offices 
dat(‘d from the pagan times and how far 
tlu‘ court may have been altered later; 
tin* ollices ol elianeellor and court secretary 
w(‘r(‘ c(‘rtainly only creations of tin 
Thristian agu*. 

'file administration was simple. The 
eoimtrv was clividcxl into Castellamics : 
(‘.ich ('astellan exeri'iscd in liis own 
division all the rights of the prince. The 
('astcllanries were divided into smaller 
distiids, or opola, which, probaldy dating 

. from the oldest time, con- 

Gnevous existence until the 

Pressure of amtiiry. But more 

luxation 

th(‘ tri'asury and the law court. It is 
diilKailt to distiiiguisli accurately between 
the li.seal diu's which tin* freiuneii and 
s(‘rls, wlio resided on the crown lauds, 
wen* re<|uii('(l to pay, and those which were 
pavabh* to tin* royal coffers from other 
lauds, riu' chu‘s recpiired consisted ot 
payments in kind and in compulsory 
servi('es, and tlu're was a long li.st. A 
jilough tax, a court tax, and a ])eace tax 
are tirst mentioned ; we find also dues 
on honey, corn, rows, oxen, sheep, swine, 
etc. Tlu‘ subjiTts had to discharge jmblic 
duties ; they were, for instance, bound 
to build and restore the castles and bridges, 
and eomjH'lled to dig moats, mount watch 
in the castles ami courts, furnisli the 
])rince and his officials with horses and 
eaniages, guides and escorts, to hunt 
down criminals and clear the forests, and 
so forth. 

Most burdensome was the obligation 
to receiw and board messengers and 
olhcials, hunters, falconers, the keepers 
of the royal horses and hounds, tlieir 
brewers, bakers, tishenuen, etc., and supply 
food for the liounds and fodder for the 
horses. Even the butchers were bound 
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to hand over to the royal falconers the 
livers of the animals which they slaugh- 
tered. Besides this the prince claimed 
all unoccii]ned lands, all himting-groimds 
and fisheries, all castles and towns, tolls 
and coinage rights, mills and the sale of 
salt, markets and court fees, etc. No 
considerable deviations from the oppres- 
sive burdens of the feudal system in 
Western Europe are observable. If we 
bear in mind also that abuses in the system 
occurred, that, for instance, wlien horses 
were required, they were taken from any 
place, but were often not restored, we 
shall understand that the pe()})le were 
completely at the mercy of the jirince and 
his officials. 

Equally unfavourable to the jieople was 
the judicial system. The inhabitants of 
each district, or o[)ole, were collectively 
responsible for any crimes, and in the ewnt 
of a miird(*r which had been committed 
on its soil it paid the indemnity, and also 
was under the obligation of j)rost'ciiling 
the criminals. Since, with the excejdion 
of the death p('nalty or mutilation, there 
were only fines, that is to say, court dues, 

. the courts thems('lves became 
Oppression institution. As 

rovincial kingdom was still 

nnccs undivid(!d and large, all 
burdens were still more or less endurabk'. 
But thejiosition became worse, and finally 
intolerable, when after the partition every 
])rince kejit up in his own jirovince a 
court with a crowd of officials. To crown 
all, the nobles and clergy struggled more 
and more, as tiirie went on, to free them- 
selves from these obligations, while they 
obtained the corresjionding jirivileges. 
They released thenis(*lves from the systian 
of the oj)ole, and, by so doing, from its 
collective rc^sjionsibility, jurisdiction, and 
taxation. In this way jnivate lordships, 
almost tax free as regards the treasury, 
with their own jurisdiction, and their 
own system of taxation, were h)rmed by 
the side of the opole. The whole burden 
of the kingdom was shifted on to the 
])easants. The clergy and nobility became 
rich, while the people and the peasantry 
were impoverished. 

The old Slavonic law and the earlier 
enactments were so riddled by these 
privileges that they became almost im- 
practicable. The necessary change came 
in the shape of the German colonisation. 
The circumstance that the Piasts, es- 
pecially in Silesia, married German 


Success 
of German 
Settlers 


princesses, who came to Poland with a 
(ierman suite, must have contributed to 
increase the German element in Poland, 
just as in the adjoining country of Hun- 
gary. The economic distress, however, 
was the decisive cause. In order to till 
the treasury, princes, as well as monas- 
teries and nobles, brought into the country 
(ierman settlers from the more 
densely inhabited West in order 
to gather the {)rodiice of the 
fields. The superiority and the 
lasting influence of the foreign colonists 
lay le.ss in the fact that the (lermans 
knew better how to cultivate the soil 
rather than in their more favourable legal 
position. The colonists, who were brought 
into the country by a contractor, received 
a plot of ground as an hereditary pro|)erty, 
with ('(‘itain minor rights and j)rivileges, 
and had in return merely to ])ay a definite 
annual •sum to the lord of the manor. 

This ))iivileged ))ositi()n was bound to 
|)romot(' their prosi)erity and to strengthen 
in tlumi that feeling of self-rc‘liance which 
they had brought with them as subj(‘cts 
of the (ierman Em))ire, to which Poland 
was tributary. Tlu‘ relation of the im- 
migrant to the native was the same in 
Bohemia and Russia. The strong politic.al 
position of (hninany benefited the settlers 
of that day as much as it benefits the 
(ierman merchants and artisans of our 
times. Foreigners were promoted by the 
Slavonic ])rinc(‘s to the detriment of their 
own people. The ])rinces were too short- 
sighted to see that in this way thc'y fostered 
in tlu'ir own |)eople that scmsi' of humilia- 
tion whi(di has be *n felt for centuri(‘s and 
has found its expression in k'gends, songs, 
and otlu'i* forms of literature. 

On the ()ther hand, the (icTinans, who 
had the means at their disposal, were 
always in the jiosition to pursue further 
deveiopments of culture. The feelings of 
the Slavonic jiopulation, mortihed and 
ignored by tlieir own princes, (utlier 
unburdened themselves in 
hatred for the (piite innocent 
Cierman clement and in re- 
bellions against the authorities, 
or found a vent in emigration. On the 
other hand, the peopk? took refuge in the 
protection of the (German law ; Polish 
villages and towns under the Slavonic law 
wished, in order to increase their prosperity, 
to be “ promoted ” to the German law. Ger- 
man customs, language, and culture would 
obviously spread rapidly under these 
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conditions. The; (Icvastal ions of the Tartars in gaining ttic iriondship of Lithuanian 
an(f tfic civil wars iicfiied on tlie (iernian princes, who were already no.stile to tne 
colonisalioii. Silesia was soon com- Order. In 1.^25 he man led ms son 
iiletelv (ieirnaniscd, and in otlier pro- Casimir h) Ahhnia, (laughter ot the war- 
viiK-es tlie (hTinan element at any rate like Lithuanian (iedymin. rims strength- 
grew steadily strong(*r. If tin* Sih'siau (*n(‘d, he advanced himself against the 
Piasts siK'ceedcd in temporarily driving Order. The first engagements iiroved 
Ik* ( asiiniiids lioni the throm^ of (.a'a(‘()w, lavourahlc^ to him. But the lesults were 
IIk'V owed that in no small temporarily unimj)oitant , andthe Kerman 
Towns as (o the support of tlu‘ir suit brought him no advantage. 1 his was 

Centres of ( nan subjects. Afiei inan- due partly to the hostile attitude of King- 
National Life ion theentiiv Polish John ot Bohemia, who could not disguise 
st ate la v already wit hill t he lange of jiroba- his impulse towaid the Noith. J(^hn so 
bility. A national irisis now took the far accomplislK‘d his purpose between the 
plaec ol I he i‘cononii(' ei isis whi('h had been years 1)27 and 1^7,1, that most of the 
paitially relieved by the (h'linan colonisa- Silesian princes did homage to him ; and 
tion. This was the inon* (lang(*i'ous siiua* lu* undertook a campaign against Lithii- 
the I'eutoMK' knights had now tormed a ania, ivceiving on the way the homage of 
Ihiid parly in the country by tin* side of a Masovian prince. The Hungarian assis- 
tlu* (lei mans and tin* ('ini)ire. tance, which Loki(‘tek received, alone 

riiis situation was especially gloomy lor ch(‘ck(‘d tlu* Bolmmian king from further 
Poland and all Slavs, siiK'e it was no steps. In spit(‘ of all this, the neighlxnir- 
loiigei the com ts and castles ot the ruling ing states notic'ed that the position of 
class, but ralh(‘r the towns, tliat foiimal Poland was strengthened when Lokietek 
till* (I'litres ot pohtnal, economic, and diial in 

social liti'. rile Slavs had, howevtu. Work enough was left for his son 
adopted theii miinicij)al organisation (‘asimir. Loki(‘t(‘k had, it is true, aln'ady 

diiectly irom the (ieimans, who were far restored to a large extent tlu‘ 

ahead ol thi'in in this n'sjus't. and th(‘y ^M^T*** unity ot the em})ire, and its 
usually loiind that their reiiuireiiK'iits in « H d actually 

cult me wt‘H‘ satistied to a tar higlu'r acknowledged by the Holy 

degiee among the reutons than among Roman limpin'. Ihit Poland, which had 
the Latins. hardly been cenu*nted togc'ther, was so 

Such was the stati' ot aftaiis in Poland exhausted that it could be })ermanently 

wIk'h, 111 i.;2o, X'ladislav Lokii'tek was savt'd only by a strong hand, ('asimir 

Clowned king in (’racow. Phe removal of jiroved himself the wished- for strong king, 
all al)uses in the inti-rioi ot the n'alm, the d'he tinu's had changed. 'I'he formc'rly (k's- 
improvemeiit ol the administration and j^otic ruk'r had now to share his power with 
judicatuie. the revision ot the systi'in ot the ju'iests and the noliles. By the side 
taxation, the establishment ot I'lpiitabU' ot these the towns rose continuously vic- 
relations betwei'ii the various sf'iiions ol torious. C-hivalry soon lost its ])cculiar 
the people', the le'stiaint ot the (lerman- value; on the one hand, firearms had 

ising movi'iuent, the ('ncouragement ot been invented ; on the other, the idt'as 

(Milturi', and tlu' protection ol tiu' realm and objects of men changed with the 

against lori'ign attacks such was the growing prosjH'iity of trades and indus- 
task ot tlu' lestoied monarchy. It was tiies. I'lie laws, the military system, and 
tlu' more ditVuult siiu'e Poland had no tlu' govi'rnnu'iit required reform; they 
Poland ‘d thi' most, some wen* to suit the conditions of a new era. 

Without sup|H)i t trom the ( asimir was com])etent for his task ; 

a Friend Luria, which was again with unerring eye he recognised that 

in conflict with the einpiri'. chivalry was nearing its end ; and he did 
Lokietek saw clearly that the leutonic not fritter his time away in tournaments 
Order was the most dang< rous eni'iny of as King John did, but turned his attention 
Poland. He therefore sued P c knighis in with all the greater zeal to important 
the RomanCuria respecting Pomerania. He economic, political, and social questions, 
formed an alliance witli Denmark, Sweden, Thus, in 1335, making full use of the 
and Norway, and married his daughter favourable situation, he concluded with 
Klizabeth to the Hungarian king, Charles John of Bohemia the treaty of Visegrad. 
Robert tlie Angevin. He also succeeded John abandoned his claims on Poland, in 
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return for which Casimir j^aid him 120,000 he recovered only Kujavia and Dobrzyn. 
Bohemian groschen, and recogmised the Half voluntarily ‘Poland thus barred her 
]h)hemian suzerainty over Silesia and own access to' the Baltic Sea. Jhit in 
Plock. return there was the glimj>se of ho|H‘ in 

Casimir’s relations with the Teutonic the future of luessing onwards to the East, 
Order did not turn out so favoura])ly , of rt'aching perhaps the l^lack 

for Poland. The kings of Bohemia and ® Sea, and, iinally, through the 

Hungary decided in favour of the knights ; incrc'ase of power there ac- 

tlic Roman Curia played a double game. (piired, of wrecking vengeance 

Thus Pomerania, which was lost, could be on her old foes, and winning back the 
won back only by the sword. Casimir })rovinces lost to Bohemia and the IVutonic 
must have been resolved on this, since he Order. 


concluded a trc'aty with (diaries Robert Perhaps this goal hoven'd befori' 
of Hungary, in at Visegrad. Having C-asimir’s eyes when lie concluded, in 


no male issue, he 
jiromised tlie succi's- 
sion in Poland to 
Lewis, the son of the 
latter and Ins own 
nephew, on the 
understanding that 
I.ewis would win 
back tlu- lost pro- 
vinces, ('Specially 
Pomerania, would fill 
ihi) oflici'S and high 
posts only with Poh's, 
would impose no new 
(axes, and would 
resjiei't tlu' ancient 
privilege's. Tlu' pur- 
port of this lu'ie- 
ditary alliance was 
certainly hostile to 
the Order. J^ut 
C'asimir’s attention 
w as t u r n v d i n 
anotlu'i' diri'ction. 

When tlie chi’ld- 
less Prince' BoU'slav 



the setlU'inent ol 
tlu' succession with 
Hungary ; t heri' were* 
then clear signs ot 
ferme'iit in the re'gion 
e)f Halicz. At lirst, 
howe'ver, (hisiniir was 
unlortunate' ; the war 
with Lithuania and 
the Tartars was by 
no ine'ans e'asy. It 
was only towarels 
! ’)()() that he* j)erma- 
ne'iitly se'cureel Le'in- 
Ix'ig, Halicz, and a 
part ol V'olhynia for 
lN)lan(l. Me'anwhile* 
he had also re- 

eoiujuered a part of 
Sili'sia ; the* Prine'e* of 
Masovia also took t he* 
oathol leaky to him. 
H(‘ still, he)We‘Ve‘r, 

bore* the title* “ H(‘ir 
to Poine'rania ” ; 
j)i()of that he* eon- 


Troidenovicz was 
})e)is()iu'd in Halicz 
liy the Boyars, 
('asirnir was bound 
to interfere if he 


CASIMIR THE GREAT OF POLAND 
Casimir III. came to the Polish throne at a time when 
nothingr but the iron hand of a stronRf ruler could have 
saved the country from disintegration, and proved himself 
the wished-for man of power. He carried forward many 
reforms, and greatly advanced his country’s prosperity. 


tinue'd to think about 
that country. 

Ikit it was ned 
in his eoiKpiesls and 
his ad V a nee* men t 


did not wish that the rdthuanians ol his realm that tlie true greatness 
or the Tartars sliould seize the of ('asiinir lay, but in his adniinistra- 
C(3untry and thus' become his immediate tion and organisation. He would not 
neighbours. When ('asiinir took Halicz have bec'n able to achi(W(‘ any political 
and Lemberg, in IJ40, the Lithuanians successes had he not been int(‘nt on internal 
Teutonic Volhynia; an event reform. In the first j)lace, Ik* gave 

Order’and greatest imj)ortance for Poland, which had hitherto b(‘(‘n only a 

the Kin”^ Eastern Europe. Even the personal union of distinct countries, a 
* question of the Teutonic (3rder centralised organisation. He unified the* 

at once became kss weighty and urgent administration by creating new iinp(*rial 
for Poland. In 1343 ("asiinir concluded offices in addition to the local offices which 
a treaty with the knights at Kalisch, by had existed since the times of tlu? petty 
whicii lie ceded to them Pomerania and princijialities. He then proceeded to im* 
the region of Michelau and Chelm, while prove the judicial system. He first of all 
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(jii.ililK'd 
rilr (owns W'vir 
^irimaiiv, and 
any (cikIcik'v 


ordered the (ustomnry law, which was 
|)i(*S(‘rvrd only in oral tradition and 
natinally wa-^ dilhient in the ditferent 
distiic Is, lo he writt<-n down, and tlien had 
a universal (<k 1<* jirepaied [or all Polish 
count nes. lie allowed the tlourisliiuf< 
towns which lived accoidinf^ to the* code oi 
Kuhn OI Ma^nlel)!!!/' to retain th(‘ir laws, 
P . . hut ioi had(‘ any aj>|)(‘al to 

•aimir tli'inotlnu' towns outside 

rosters National . 

p tli(‘ Kinedoin. He suh- 

PeelinK . i ^ i . i 

stituteil a superior court ol 

( lerman law in every distrii t, which decided 
'ases ac'ccordin^^ to th(' piinciples oi the 
Maf^dehuif^^ (,«»de and the Sachsiaispiej^el ; 
the ina^Mstiates ol all the (iiainan villa^as 
weie suhoi dmat('(l to this ('ouit. As tin* 
liihunal ol hij^hest instaiuc toi all local 
couits he estahlished the Snpieine ('ourt 
1)1 justice at (aacow in r \^(), at the h(‘ad 
ol whn h stood the f^a)\’einor ol (aacow 
and a loval pi ocni atoi -f^enei ah with 
lawv'eis as ass)“ssors. 
i this way seveted lioin 
ince tln'V ^nadually lost 
to hecoiiu ( 'iernianis(*(h 
the national leelin.r;s ol l^oland wi'n* 
cautiously losteied and developed. 

It seemed as it ('asniiir Irom tin* saim* 
motives had specially la\’oui ed tin* nohility, 
HI Ol del to pie\ent the (leiman town eh*- 
iiU'Ut liom accjuiiin^ political im|)ortan('(‘. 

I he aiios^.mce ol the slmhti ('crtainly in- 
creased irom the tact ol his takinj^ the 
ad\’ice ol assemblies ol nohles ; indeed, 
there was .ictually loiiiK'd amoiir; tin* 
nohility a lea^ui* whose he.id sut'leied the 
death penally hy oidei ol the kini; on 
ai'count ol outra.m's which had lH*('n ('om- 
mitted. The kmi;, l:owe\'er, continiu'd to 
rt'^^ard tin* nohles as tin* advisers ol the 
crown, 'riiis tendency was visihk* in the 
actions ol his suci'essors ; tin* national 
opposition hetween Poles and 
was t in'll Vi'i y stroni;. 

'I'he reoif^anisation of the 
systi'in was not K‘ss important. 

Poland’s <mly tlu« w.altl.v 
N.W Mililnry U ’<1 Iroo,,: 

System eciiiijimeiit was iieavy 

and the landowniiii^ clergy 
wen* exempt from the duty. Casimir now 
decided tliat for the future, in order to 
raise tlie sunken state of ^he army, the 
duty of service should he impi^sed ujkui all 
possessors of land. Thus the citiz(*n be- 
came ecjually available for the army ; the 
clergy had to send substitutes. Regula- 
tions as to levying troops were ah' » drawn 
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( lermaiis 

military 
Hitherto 
nohh's liad 
siiK'e the 


U|). In addition to this he ordered that 
stone fortresses should he constructed 
everywhere in place of wooden ; he 
transformed churches into castles— hence 
tin* polish kosciol, Boln'inian kosicl, in the 
sense ot church and built good roads. 
Tin? later successes of Poland were con- 
siderably influenced hy these? military 
reforms. 

1 le took stej)s no less effective to advance 
the trade* of the* country, since he con- 
ferred sjiecial ])riyileg(?s on the towns, 
guaranteed security of person and proj)- 
erty to toreign merchants, and gave them 
rigiits, built roads and bridges^ founded 
mark(*ts, miilti))lied the number of fairs, 
op(‘n<*d up trade-routes into the interior, 
(‘xtirpat(*(i brigandage, and, what was 
the* most im|)orlanl jioint, introduced a 
unilorm coinage*. The prosperity of the 
kingdom suddenly ri'vived, and the rejni- 
tation ol tin* king grew so greatly that he 
was (*hos(*n to arbitrate l>etw('en ^the 
Kmpe'ior (diaries lY. and King l.ewis ol 
Hungary. The* foruK'r of these sover(*igns 
marrie*d at Cracow, as his fourth wife, 
(’asimir’s grand-daughter Elizabeth, and 
o i j ‘I daughter of Boguslav V. 

Civilised Casiinir gave 

giu'sts, the kings ot Hun- 
gary, Bolu'iiiia. ('yj)nis, and Denmark, a 
hiilliant ree{‘ption. The event is de* 
seribed in the “(.'hronic'a ('racovia? ” ol 
John ol ('zarnkov, Arehdeaeon of (inesc'ii. 

('asimir ]nit the c()|)ing-stone on hi?- 
labours when la* founded, in 13(14, a univer- 
sity at ('raeow. Now, ior the first time, 
Poland enit'ied the ranks of civilised states, 
and could now jH‘rform her duty in the 
east ol h'uro[)e. He considered in this 
seheme tlie iiit(‘rests of all classes, nations, 
and creeds. He jiroteeted the peasants 
trom the iioliles, and was therefore called 
the Peasants’ King. He granted rights 
to .’Vrmenians, Jews, and others. Himself 
a ivomaii (kitliolic, he nevertheless in- 
stnicte(l the l^yzantine patriarch to found 
liishoprics in his Russian dominions. 

\\ hen ( asimir died in 1 370 the formerly 
exhausted and desjiised Poland was a 
rich and resjioeted civilised state. The 
old dynasty of the Piasts became extinct 
\yith him. And with him also closes the 
first great era of Polish history. In 
conformity with the arrangement which 
had hi'cn made respecting the succession, 
King Lewis of Hungary took over the 
government. Piasts still ruled, it is 
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true, in the i)etty |)nnci])ality of Masovia, 
l)nt (hisiinir had been forced to exclude 
Iroin the sn('('ehsion tliese nltra-(!on- 
-.ervative and inH^niifirant relations, in 
the interests of tin* realm, which could 
attain )^nr*atei imj)oi taiKs* only in alli- 
an<'<- \»’ith a second power. The reign 
ol the Angevin Lewis ])ronght no jU'os- 
perity to the- count ly (d Poland, which 
was regarded merely as an a})|>anage 
ol Hungary. 

Alt(‘r his coronation in ('racow Ta‘wis 
returned home with the Polish royal 
insignia, and sent his mother hdizabeth, 
the sist<*i‘ ot ('asimir, to Poland to aid as 
his regent. He thought only ol securing 
the Clown o( Poland loi one ol his daugh- 
tiTs, since h(‘ had no male heirs, who 
alone well* legarded in tlu* succession 
ti<*atv bv ( asimir. 'The agK'emeiit with 
till' l^)lisll nobles was signed at Kaschau 
in I. ’,74. 1 'he king, in I'eturn, j)l(‘dg(‘d 
Innisell to lei'onijuer th(‘ lost Polish 
provinces, to remit the dues ol tlu* nobility 
except the* sum <*l two grosclum horn txadi 
plough, to <s)nl(‘r all ollii'es only on Poles 
ol tlie distiiid coni'ei ned, and to give 
special pay to Hk* militaiy lor service 


rendered outside the borders of the 
country. He was not concerned by the 
thought that the military and fiscal 
strength of Poland was thus much reduced 
and that the nobility were expressly recog- 
nis(;d as the dominant influence; indeed, 
he actually united Red Russia with the 
Hungarian throne, and sent his own 
governor thither. He it was, also, who 
largely jiromoted the Roman Catholic 
propaganda in the Russian territory, and 
thus generated a movement which not 
only cost Hungary Red Russia, but later 
proved most disastrous to ]h)lai\d also. 

The arroganct‘ of the nobility increased 
during his reign, and with it disorders in 
the country, so much that there was no 
longer any justice. The property of the 
poor was continually plundered by the 
Caj)tains and Ihiiggraves. And when, after 
large payments to the Chancery, a 
])etitioner came back Irom Hungary with 
a royal lett(‘r, the noble l)rigands took 
no notice of it at all. Merchants and 
travelku's were continually robbed and 
j)hindered on the high-roads without the 
slightest interference on the part of tlu* 
Captains. 



GROUP OF POLISH PEASANTS AND OTHER NATIVES OF POLAND 
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REVOLUTION 




WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER 


LITHUANIA TO THE UNION WITH POLAND 


/^N the southern shores of tlie Baltic, 
where Nature lias not marked any 
sharply delined limits landwards, the Slavs, 
Finns, and Idthuanians influenced each 
other reciprocally. In the first place, the 
Slavs, who were tlie ('arlic'st to found states 
in those jiarts, ruled the others. Thus, 
Poland, following the course of the Vistula, 
turni‘d against the Prussian Idlhuanians 
in order to set foot on the Baltic. We 
find the Finnish Livonians at an early 
period of history the vassals of tlu^ Russian 
princes of Polock, who ruled the whole 
course of tlu‘ Dwiiia as far as the sea. 
The Esthonians finally became de])endent 
on the Novgorodian Slavs on the Lake 
of Ilmen, who founded there Jurjev, 
or Dorpat, and otlun* towns. 

But when* Russia became weakened by 
civil wars, and the ])rinces of Polock could 
not, therefore, assert their authority over 
th(‘ trilx's on the Dwina, other nations tried 

« , to gain a firm footing there. 

Danes and -n i 

- ihe country was more acces- 

. sible from the sea than from 
in ivonia interior of th(‘ continent of 

Eastern Europe, and could not esca])c the 
influence of those nations who navigated 
the Baltic Sea. TIk; Danes were the first 
to try to settle in IJvonia. The Swedes 
also, who navigated the whole Baltic 
coast and established a large emj^orium 
at Wisby on the island of (Gotland, cahie 
into contact with the Finnish tri])es in 
Livonia and E^thonia. But even th(‘y 
failed to achieve permanent successes. 

The situation changed only when the 
German trading towns of the North came 
into prominence. Liibeck also possessed 
an emporium and trading factorii^s at 
Wisby, but then tried to come into direct 
communication with the Finnish tribes 
without Swedish intervention. The Ger- 
man ship that had sailed to seek out 
these tribes was driven by a storm into 
the Gulf of Riga. The natives flocked 
together, as the older Livonian Rhymed 
Chronicle tells ns, and attacked the 


Germans. But when they W(Me beaten 
off, they |)rofft‘red jieace and began 
to trade by barter. The founding of 
the castle Uxkull, usually assigned to the 
year 1143, really dates from four decade^ 
later. This first contact of Germans with 
— ^ _ . Livonians, Lithuanians, and 

^ .Slavs was du(‘ j)ur(‘ly to a 
of tnc Grc&t 1 -1 ■ *■ i • i I* I 

n- k commercial policy. But it ( id 

not continue so. 1 h(‘ rac(‘S ol 
W(‘st(‘in luirope W(‘re tlii'n ]>erm('at('d 
by a dee}) rc'ligious feeling. Tlu' j)aganism 
of the Finnish and Lithuanian tribes 
attracted attemtion. Tlu‘ awakening mis- 
sionary Z(‘al found su|)i)ort(MS in (iermany 
th(‘ mon‘ n'.'idily siiua; it ])romis(’d to be 
remunerative both in it^ jiolitical and 
economic as})(‘cts. 

The first missionary of tlu* Prussians 
was St. Adalbert, who (Mijoycxl tlu' j)ro- 
tection of Poland. Twelve years aftc'r 
him, St. Bruno of yiua furt also found a 
martyr’s di'ath tluae. Bok'slav JIL 
Krzyvousty carried on lh(‘ work of con- 
version in Pomerania and Prussia on a 
larg(‘r scide. The man in whom he con- 
fided, Bishoj) Otto of Bamberg, in contrast 
to other missionaries who went bar(‘loot(‘d 
and shabbily dressed, a|)|)eared among the 
Pomeranians as a mighty j)rince, with a 
brilliant suite, and sn|)|)orted by th(‘ 
Polish army. He gave b(*autilul clothes 
and other |)r(‘S(;nts to the newly bajdised, 
and met with gn'at success. 

Henry Zdik, Bishoj) of Ohniitz, th(*n 
resolved to jaeach tlu^ GosjH.*! to the 
Prussians in the footste|)s of St. Adalbert, 
and a|))died to tin' Curia in 1140. Ihit it 
was not until 1144, when }>re- 
convert.ng p^^j-atioiis were being mad(‘ for 
the S(‘cond Crusade, that Po])e 
Lucius 11 . lu'gotiated with 
Henry about a Prussian mission. It was 
then determined that Fxihemia, Poland, 
and other northern kingdoms should 
not be oblig(‘d to join exjx'ditions to the 
Holy Land, but should undertake the 
conversion of the Prussians instead. The 
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Pruatia's 
Preference for 
Its Old Gods 


Moravian j)rinces, Ihertifore, undertook, 
with Hislioj) Henry, a crusade against the 
Prussians in 1147. Tln^y were joined by 
(hnnian and Polish princ(‘S. This event 
may hav(.* ri|)ene(l the plans at the Bo- 
hemian ('ojirt for expanding in a northerly 
direction at tin* cost of Poland, and 
obtaining a footing on the Baltic by 
building castles, etc. The 
Prussians obstinately de- 
hnuled their old gods and 
their lilxMty. 'rh(‘y in^- 
j)rov(‘d their methods ot warfare', and evc'ii 
venturedon invading Kujaviaand Masovia. 

Dining tlu* cours(‘ ol thes(' evi'iits the 
Danes till ned tli(‘ir attention to the Wends, 
and tli(‘ Swedc's to I'inland, Livonia and 
iCstlionia. Abbot l\-terol Rheims marked 
out for the iMiinish mission his pupil 
b'ulko, who was (onseirated liishoj) I)y 
the Archbislioj) ot Lund. l*opi‘ Ali'xander 
III. gave his saiK'tion to the' j)lan in 1 ifxj, 
and (‘onferred indiilgeiKa's on all Scan- 
dinavians wiio would join the war against 
the b-sthonians. I'ulko was not, how- 
'.‘ver, adecpiatc'ly snjipoited by either 
side. The Christian jirojiaganda ol 
the Scandinavians gcan'rally met with 
no suc(‘(*ss. 

Abbot Arnold ot Liibeck, who is 
gi'iierally sujiposed to have continui'd 
the Slavonic ('hronii'le ol Hehiiod, relates 
that Meiiihard, a prii'st, canu' with the 
(iermans to lavonia, and was thi' tirst to 
try to pn'aeh the (iosju*! to the Livonians. 
When he found that the harvest was good, 
he applied to tlu* Archbishop ot Bri'mi'ii. 
in iiS(), to inaugurate a mission on a grand 
scale; he also asked tlu' Piinceof Poloi'k 
to allow tlu' mission. As a reward for his 


.successful eiK'rgy in building a church and 
a castle at I xkiill, toiinding of convents, 
etc., th(' Archbisliop of Ihi'inen <'on- 
secrateil him Bishop of Uxkiill. But when 
titlu's were e.vacted from tlu' Li\’onians, 
and they notieed their dependence on 
Bremen, they attacked Lxkull and dived 
Li»o«i.«, ['> 'v-'sh off their 

Abandon baj)tism. Meinhard, who could 

Christianity”!’^ Sent llis 

vicar, Dietrich, as an envoy to 
Rome, and died in His successor, 

Berthold, reached Livonia with an army 
of Crusaders, but was defeated by the 
Livonians in ii()S. 

All the baptised Livonians abandoned 
Christianity ; they threw into the sea a 
wooden image which they thought to be 
the German god of destruction. 
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The Archbishop of Bremen now sent 
Albert of Bukshovden, in 1198, as bishop 
to Uxkiill. King Canute of Denmark, 
Pope Innocent 11 L, and several princes 
supi)orted him. A crusading force of 
twenty-three ships now came to Livonia. 
The Livonians assumed the defensive, but 
Alliert had recourse to stratagem. After 
concluding an armistice, he invited the 
oldest Livonians to a banquet, and did not 
let thi'in go free until they gave their 
children as hostagt's, and promised 
acce])tanc(‘ of Christianity. The opposition 
of th(' Livonians was broken down, the 
(hildren w(‘re sent to Bremert to be 
educated, and the (iospi'l was j)rcached 
(‘V(‘rywhere. In 1201, for greater security, 
h(* removed the bishopric from Uxkiill to 
the town of Riga, which had been newly 
fortified by him, and lay nearer to the sea. 

He then, in order to create a lighting 
forci' for himself, divided the land as liefs 
among such Crusaders as were willing to 
settl(! there. When the news of the 
founding of Riga was spread, Esthonians, 
IJvonians. Couiiandi'rs, and Lithuanians 
('ame to conclude peace. In order to 
sc'cure absolutely the work of conversion, 
- Albert founded, in 1202, a new 

surrender Livonia Oil 

Livonia uiodf'l of the Templars. 

Tlii'si' jr Aires mil Hue Chrisli 
wore white cloaks with a red cross and 
sword on the left breast, and were there- 
fore calk'd frAlrcs ensijeri, or frladiferi, 
sword-wii'lders. the order of the sword. 
They were subject to the temporal and 
spiritual jurisdiction of the bishops of 
Riga. 1 he master had his si'at in the 
newly built Wenden. 

In the year 1207, Allx'rt surrendered 
Livonia to the Em])eror Philip of 
.Suabia as a fief. The real coiupiest 
now began. The Livonians first, and 
then the Letts were subjugated. The 
Russian princijiality of Polock, to which 
the country on tlie Dwina paid tribute 
(the two principalities of Kukenojs and 
(iersike belonged to it), attempted, it is 
true, to enforce its rights by help of the 
ICsthonians, but it was too weak. Even 
Kukenojs and (iersike were conquered by 
the Germans, and the name of the latter 
soon disajipears from history, although 
Albert agreed to the payment of a tribute 
for Livonia to Polock. 

It was now the turn of Esthonia. The 
district of Sakkala, with Fellin, was 
tirst conquered- then Ungaunia. Here, 
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THE ORTHODOX GREEK CATHEDRAL OF RIGA 
Founded in 1210, Rig^a presents a mixture of ancient and modern features.^ The old town still 
preserves the aspects of a Mediaeval city, and there are to be seen many magnificent buildings of an 
early date. In 1021, Riga was captured for Sweden by Gustavus Adolphus, and, in 1710, Peter the 
Great took it for Russia. The illustrations give a good impression of the city and its buildings. 

VIEWS OF RIGA THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF LIVONIA 
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however, Novgorod, to which the Estho- 
niaiis paid tribute, and which had built 
Jurjf^v in those parts in 1030, came into 
the qu(*stion. The princes also of Pskow, 
with th(! helj) ()f Novgorod, inflicted 
defeats on tlie (h^rmans. Albert therefore 
turned, ill 1218, to King Waldemar II. 
of D.uiinark. The Esthonians were 
beaten in 1219. The Danes 
The Danes the town and 

f castle of Reval, and placed a 

^ bishoj) there, who was sub- 

ordinate to th(^ Archbisho|)ric of Lund. 
Tlu* Danes and the (iermans now vied with 
<*ach otlier in tin; conversion of the country. 
'I'Ik; Livonian ()rd(‘r jirotested against the 
Danish coiKjiK'st. Albert lodged charges 
against Waldemar in Rome; and before 
th(! (iei inan b'mperor, all in vain. Walde- 
mar ollcia'd ICstlionia as a fief to the Pope ; 
the Ihnperor I'rederii' IL was involved in 
tie; jiieparations for a ernsadt*. Albert 
was com|)elled, therefore', to recognise the 
snpiemacy ol Di'innark over ICsthonia. 
Hnt since! Waldemar, his attention being 
engi'osse'd c'lse'where, abandoned the con- 
(piered countries to tlu'ir fate, the (iermans 
W(Mt! able to rt'cover their strength. In 
the ye'ar 1224 they took Jurjev, although 
it had bee'll obstinately defended hy the 
Lrinee' Wjatke). Alln'il then ceinquered 
the' islanels e)f Mem anel Oe'sel. The Order 
attacke.'el Re‘va .1 anel eitlu'r Danish 
peissessions. kN'e'ii the' Com lande'is and 
Si'ingallians e)n the' h'tt bank eif the Dwina 
we'ie' snl)jngate'el in the' lite'time' of Albert, 
rile' Oiele'r ree'ci \’e(l, alter the* year 1207, 
a, third e)f the' e'e)n(]n('r('vl ceiiintries for its 
maintenaiiev. When Albert dieel, in 1229, 
the' se've'ie'ignty of the bishopric and the 
Oreler exte'iide'd ovc'i .the wheile: of Cour- 
lanel, Live)nia, and Esthemia. * 

'Fhe successes of the Livonian Order 
elrew the atte'ntie)n ot all the neirtherii 
state's te) it. The Polish prince, (amrad of 
Mase)via and Kujavia, whose deiminions 
had been cruelly raided by the pagan 
Preaching I'nissians ;uid were being 

to the Pagan '’Y tlu- Lithuanians, 

Prussians fl>nned a scheme e)f founding 

a similar knighthood. At 
that time (Christian, a monkof theCistercian 
monastery in Oliva, late Suffragan Bishop 
of Mainz, was jireachiiig the Gospel to the 
Prussians. Pe)pe Honorius III., to whom 
he appealed for assistance, raised him to the 
Bishopric of Lithuania and recommended 
him to the Archbishop of Giiesen. On his 
return to Prussia he could not, however, 
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maintain his position. Even Conrad was 
compelled to leave his principality. In his 
straits he founded an “ Order of Christ,’* 
and assigned to it the territory of Dobrzyn ; 
hence also the name “ Dobrinian Order.’* 
But this Order also failed to hold its own. 

Conrad now turned to the Teutonic 
Order, which just at this time, 1225, was 
expelled from Transylvania by King; 
Andreas of Hungary. The. Grand Master 
Hermann of Salza accepted his offer, and 
received as territory the district of Kulm 
and the regions still to be conquered. The 
Order took all this in 1226 as a fief from 
the Emperor Frederic, and thus continued 
to mak(' itself independent v of the 
Masovian j)rince. 

In the year 1228 Hermann Balk, the 
first territen ial master, appeared in Prussia 
with a strong force of knights under the 
baiima' of the Blessed Virgin. The 
heathen, who were still disunited and 
carried on the war in bands, were driven 
back step by step, (lood roads were laid 
down ev('rywhere, and castles built. Thus, 
first of all. Thorn arose, then Kulm, 
Marienwerd('r and Elbing. The Prussian 
children were tak(m away and sent to 
Germany to be educated. 
The pagans offered, indeed, 
an obstinate resistance. But 
the (ierman knights were 
supported by the whole of Europe, while 
the Prussians found only here and there 
some slight hel|) from their fellow tribes- 
men in Lithuania. 


The Teutonic 
Order's 
Great Power 


While the Teutonic Order thus grew 
stronger, the news suddenly came from 
Livonia that the Order in that country, 
being inadecpiately supported by the West 
and threatened by an overwhelming force 
of Livonians, Danes and Russians, was 
on the verge of being dissolved. In order 
to save the new offshoot, it was proposed 
to combine the two foundations. The 
Knights of the Sword were incorporated 
in the Teutonic Order in 1237, adopted 
its badges and dress, and henceforward 
formed a province of the Teutonic Order, 
without, however, disowning their duties 
toward the Bishop of Riga and the Prince 
of Polock. The amalgamation was ad- 
vantageous for both parties. A powerful 
Gorman state was now formed on the 
southern coast of the Baltic, to which the 
Lithuanians, Finns and Slavs w'ere sub- 
ordinated. Its superiority in culture, war- 
fare, and government soon made tlie Order 
a menace to the Russians and the Poles. 



LITHUANIA TO THE UNION WITH POLAND 


Knights flocked to the territory of the up in consequence of the dissensions of the 

Order from all parts of Europe. Luxury princely family and with the popular 

and magnificence, with a constant round assemblies, the contending parties often 

of brilliant tournaments and banquets, called in the help of their neighbours, 

were the order of the day at Marienburg, and in this way Lithuania wa‘> drawn 

the seat of the Grand Master, and in into Russian affairs. By the first half of the 

the other castles. Possibly no royal thirteenth century Lithuanian })nncipali- 

court in Europe, not excepting that of the ties had arisen on Russian soil. 1 owards 
emperor himself , offered such pleasures and ^ » . ..the middle of the thir- 

distractions to the knights as the court Prize '****^ teenth century Mondog, or 
of Marienburg. This was the training Miiulove, came into i)rom- 

college for the young knights, who natur- inenceas ruler of T.ithuania. 

ally went there in preference to Palestine. He appears to have been the first who, as 
Every year foreign knights assembled in Grand Duke ” treated the other petty 
the domains of the Order to take part jirinces as vassals. Hut his position was 

in the cainjiaigns. “ Journeys were made difficult. Not only did the lords of Halicz 

to Lithuania, when the lakes and morasses and Vladimir fight against him for t lie 

were frozen. The country was completely possession of Black Russia, but his kins- 

ravaged, the inhabitants were carried men pressed on him still more lieasily. 

off, and the \'illagcs liurnt. The Litliii- Even the people, dissatisfied with his im- 

anians then did the same, only in larger jierious policy, turned against him ; the 



THE CASTLE OF REVAL, THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF ESTHONIA 
The history of Reval dates back to the thirteenth century, when it was founded as a Danish town. It was sold, in Hi 16, 
to the Teutonic knights by Denmark; it became Swedish in 15G1, and in 1710 it was captured by Peter the Great. 


numbers, since the domains of the Order more so as the i)rince, although still a 
were thickly ])opulatcd and studded with pagan, was not disinclined towards the 
castles. The Teutonic knights succeeded Christian religion, which was introduced 
after a time in winning a i)arty for them- there from Russia. 

selves among the Lithuanians ; the The result was the formation of two 
wealthier and shrewder pagans were parties in Lithuania. The one repre- 
forced ultimately to acknowledge that sented the national element, and 
Christianity was better, the culture of the defended the national language, cus- 
, Order higher, and their way ( toms, and religion; the Christian, which 
Tribute^tcT* niore pleasant. At the was already the stronger party, inclined 
CK * f* ’f moment when the danger from toward Russia. At the head of the 
ns lani y Teutonic Order was the latter party stood Mendog's sou Voj- 
greatest, Lithuania unexpectedly found a schelk, an enterprising character, who 
new source of strength in the surrounding was devoted to the Greek Church with the 
Russian territory. The adjoining district full zeal of his fiery soul. He entered a 
of Polock had severed itself earlier than convent, and his dearest wish was to end 
the other Russian jirincipalities from the his days on Mount Athos, as many 
control of Kiev. Since there also, as sovereigns of Oriental Christeiidom had 
formerly in the Russia of the twelfth done. But what Mendog wished was 
century, several petty principalities sprang some relaxation in the struggle against the 
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fjV(»ni;in ;iinl Teutonic Orders ; instead 
')[ which both parties lauiu'hed him into 
i still more obstinates war with the Orders. 

ind, in addition, witli Russia. Red 
Russia now enten'd on the scene against 
Lithuania with all its force's ; a bett(*r 
unelerstajidin^^ between it and the Teutonic 
kni^dits had l)e(‘n elfc'e'te’fl. Both side's 
lou^dit lor the possession ol Blae*k Russia, 
ll lh<‘ juinces ot Halicz had sue ea'ede'd in 
unitiiiL,^ L)la('k Russia wit h t!i<'ir |)ossessions. 

power, 
vvith the Little 
Russians loi‘ its 
chiet supporteis, 
would h.iVe been 
toiined, owiiil; 
to the iutei'ual 
di^sonsioiis ot 
lat huania a n d 
<lisml(\eJ :i- 
lion with which 
I\ u s s I a w a s 
I liK'aleiK'c Irom 
t h e sou i-c'asl 
through the' Tai- 
tar ase'eudaiK'v. 

Ibit the wily 
Litlmaiiiau uu- 
leistood how to 
'ii|)ple all his 
toes. II(‘ tiist 
j)i olessed h i s 
wilhuipiess t o 
ice'e|)t Thiisliau- 

ily. I uuocc'ul 1 \’. 
se*nl him (he 
royal crown, and 
Mt'iido^ re'cei\('d 
it and the i ite ol 
baptism at Nov- 

l^oi’od. Ill IJ30. 

In (his way a 
tru'iidly imde'i- 
standiiiL: Wii'^ pro- 
mote'd be'twee'll A PILGRIMAGE SCEN! 
him and the' ostro brai 

Livonian Ordt'i . Bv cc'diiu to the' latte'r 



A PILGRIMAGE SCENE AT THE CHAPEL OF 
OSTRO BRAMA IN WILNA 


Livonian Ordt'i. By et'diiiy to the' latte'r 
the' whole' re'L;ion oj Siiiud, he reve'iii^cd 
hinise'lt also on that national j\iity which 
re'luse'd to rt'e'Oi^nise' his o\'e'rloi elship. 

.Afeiielo;.^ also conchieled a tre'aty with 
the' Prince ot Ive'd Russia in IJ35, 
uiel ce'eleel Black Russia te) him as a 
tie'!. His sou \\)jsche‘lk marrivel a 
dauglite'r e)f the prince' of iLe* foimi'i. 
rile jX'o})le soem rose in Smud against the 
Livonian Oreler, and were willing ue)W to 
accept Meiuleig’s rule. Mendeig vigorously 
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sup))orted this movement ; the Ordei 
suffered a decisive defeat, and was com- 
pelled once more to cede all the Lithuanian 
provinces. In this way the power of the 
(irand Duke in Lithuania was strengthened. 
For although Mendog was murdered in 
12OJ, others aimed at the position of 
(hand Duke. Lithuania had now, 
therefore, to face th(' same struggh' 
for the constitution as Russia, Poland, 
and other .Slavonic countries. 

The tamily ot 

.Men dog liad 
made a })owerout 
of Lithi^iania; liut 
it was the lot of 
another Lithu- 
anian family to 
raise Lithuania 
into a great power 
—the family, that 
is, whose repre- 
sen tat i\’(', ('ledy- 
min, was (hand 
Duke in ijif). 
The state of 
Lithuania had 
already accpiired 
a quite different 
a s ]) e c I . Its 
swanijis and lakes 
were not its only 
fortifi('ations. luit 
the country was 
coverc'd with 
castles and walk'd 
towns. An ini- 
jirovi'd iiK'thod 
of warfare liad 
been learnt from 
tlu' (iermans. 
Russian culture' 
permeated public 
and j)rivat(* life : 

the Russian laii- 
AT THE CHAPEL OF iU . 

A IN WILNA 

language ol tlu' 
(hurcli, the court, and the nobility; 
tlu' princely chancery used no language' 
e.xcejit Russian ; the Lithuanian army 
consisted to a large extent ot 
Russian troojis. and was often led b} 
Russians. 

.As a sort of Russian state, Lithuania 
was able te) expand more easily on 
Russian teiritory. (iedymin had several 
Russian principalities. ^ His rule was 
actually greeted with joy in the regions 
occu])icd by the Tartars. 
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The Lithuanians defeated even the 
dreaded Mongols, who were reckoned 
invincible. Kiev itself oscillated now 
between the Lithuanian and the Tartar 
ruler. Riissiari districts composed with 
it the predominant part of the Lithuanian 
state, which, under Gcdymin, was the first 
ptjwer of Eastern Euroj)e. Although still 
a pagan, Oedymin married 
•*** Hnssian j)rincesses, and 
® * allowed them to live accord- 

»p* » » y Christian faith and 

educate their children in it. He married 
his son Olgerd to a princess of Witebsk, his 
second son to a princess of Volhynia; one 
daughter to 1 Vince; Symeon of Moscow, and 
another to the Prince; of Tver. Aldona 
wedded Casimir of Poland; the fourth 
daughtt‘r, Boleslav Trojdeiiovicz of Maso- 
via. H(‘ sent colonists into the wide deserts, 
and built towns and villages, to which he 
gav(‘ j)rivileg(;s of the (ierman type. 

Ih; founded VVilna, the future capital 
of Lithuania, transferred the pagan 
sanctuary thither in 1.522, and had 
the sacred fire kindled there before 
tiu; altar of Perkunas. At the same 
time he entered into negotiations with the 
I^)pe, obviously only to hold the Teutonic 
Order in check. In i the Grand 
Master Dietrich of Alteninirg (1.53.5-1341) 
onc(‘ more organised a great “ journey 
to Lithuania. The knights marched on 
Smud ; and Pillene, where some f^ur 
thousand Lithuanians, with their wives 
and children, W(*re shut in, was besieged. 
Fin* decided the late* of the wooden fortress 
and its valiant defenders. 

Gedymin met hisdeatli in 1.540 or 1341, 
at the fortress of Welona when it was 
besieged by the Germans, having been 
struck by a cannon-ball ; use was therefore 
made of the invention of gunpowder earlier 
than at Crecy in 134b. Following the 
precedent of Russia, Gedymin had legal- 
ised the dignity of Grand Duke, and at- 
tached it to the ])ossession of Wilna. 

Burial J-iv'uit was marked out 
^ to be (irand Duke. His 

Christian Leader sons-^nvid, 

Narynuuit, Koriat, Olgerd, 
Kejstut and Lubart — divided the rest of 
the kingdom between them. Olgerd and 
Kejstut stood out conspicuously among 
them. The former obtained Lithuania 
proper, with Krevo and the territory of 
Witebsk; Kejstut, on the other hand, 
obtained Smud, with Troki as capital, 
Grodno, and Berestie in Black Russia. 


Olgerd was a strong and handsome man, 
of fine intellect and political insight, and, 
what was rare in his days, sober and ab- 
stemious. He understood several languages, 
and was not addicted to play. A craftv 
leader, he did not even inform his troops 
on the march to what goal he was leading 
them. Olgerd was the representative of 
the Christian party among the Russians. 
His wives and children were Christians. 
According to Russian authorities he was a 
Christian himself, although the foreign 
chroniclers assert that his corpse was 
burnt on a funeral pyre ; perhaps the 
pagan priests wished this to be so. 

Kejstut, an honest nature, a typical 
knight in every sense, and an impetuous 
spirit, was deified by the people as the 
representative of the national paganism 
He unselfishly helped his brother to obtain 
the grand- ducal power, and was his most 
loyal subject, friend and guardian. Him- 
self a pagan by honest conviction, he 
was the last Lithuanian prince who was 
buried according to heathen customs. 
Both added to the greatness and fame of 
Lithuania. While Olgerd as Grand Duke 
united Russian principalities with Lithu- 
A Great conquered Kiev itself, 

Hero^ of advanced the frontiers 

- as far south as the Tartar tribes 

Knighthood 

ward beyond the Dnieper, Kejstut took 
over the protection of the western frontier 
and the war with the combined knightly 
Orders. 

The chroniclers record many noble 
features in the life of this great hero. 
Kejstut rescued by his intercession the 
commandant of a castle of the Order who 
was sentenced by the Lithuanians to be 
burnt ; he also forcibly expressed his 
disjileasure when corpses were wantonly 
mutilated on the battlefield. If he 
planned an attack into the knights’ 
country he used to announce his intention 
to their commanders, and he naturally 
expected similar chivalrous tre^itment 
from the Order. When Covno was sud- 
denly attacked by the knights in 1362, he 
lodged a protest against such conduct 
before the far-famed Grand Master Win- 
rich von Kniprode (1351-1382). On one 
occasion, being made prisoner and brought 
to Marienburg, he was recognised and 
secretly liberated by Alf, the servant 
assigned to him, a Lithuanian by birth. 
Kejstut was almost beloved by the Order 
on account of his chivalrous spirit. Once, 
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when, after the unsuccessful siege of a 
castle, he was compelled to cross a river 
and was nearly drowned, the marshal 
Henning Schindekopf drew him out of 
the water and refused to make him 
prisoner. 

For forty years Kejstut unweariedly 
defended Lithuania, by the people of 
which he was extolled as their first national 
hero. The Order was not able to make 
any conquests there in his time. In spite 
of his support of paganism, Christianity 
itself continued to make greater and 
greater progress in Kejstut ’s dominions, 
although there were naturally many 
martyrs. Roman Catholicism alone 
could strike no root there. Both the 
Dominican and Franciscan monasteries, 
which had existed in Wilna under Gedymin, 
were suspended under Olgerd. When, 
then, they were revived by the Boyar 
Gastold, who went over to Catholicism 
to please his wife, a band of pagans 
attacked Gastold’s house and killed seven 
monks ; the others were crucified and 
thrown into the river. 

Lithuania in its victorious career was 
bound sooner or later to come into 
.... . , contact with Moscow and the 

CAveer^^^ Tartars; both, indeed, aimed 

- If.*. at the same goal — the union of 

of Victory 

Olgerd beat the Tartars, his success could 
find only a joyful response in the hearts 
of the Russians. It was therefore easy 
for him to subjugate one Russian district 
after another. There was no funda- 
mental distinction between Russia and 
Lithuania under 4 Olgerd’s regime. Only 
in Moscow existed any dangerous rival 
to the Lithuanian princes. Olgerd was 
able to postpone the decisive blow. 
He died, however, in 1377. 

After Olgerd, Kejstut, as the senior of 
the family, ought to have mounted the 
grand ducal throne ; but in accordance 
with a wish of his brother, he renounced his 
claim in favour •of his nephew Jagiello. 
The latter was of a different disposition 
from his father, Olgerd. He dragged on 
a dull existence without lofty aspirations. 
Contrary to precedent, J agiello allied him- 
self with the Tartars, nominally in order to 
confront Moscow with their help. He 
then, by an equally gross breach with the 
traditions of his house, made secret over- 
tures to the Teutonic Order. He was 
assisted, in this by one of his crown 
councillors named Vojdyllo, whom Kejstut 


had offended on some occasion. Jagiello 
did not concern himself about the repeated 
attacks of the knights ; in fact, he 
concluded with the Order a secret treaty 
which was aimed at Kejstut. 

Kejstut, greatly annoyed, surprised 
Wilna, took his nephew prisoner, and dis- 
covered the original text of the treaty with 
^ . - the Order. He then mounted 

Hero's^ the grand ducal throne himself, 
T r A Witebsk and Krevo to 

** *'*'^ Jagiello, and then set him 

completely at liberty, with no other con- 
dition than that he should hang the traitor 
Vojdyllo. Then a second relation, Dmitri 
Korybut, rose against Kejstut. Jagiello 
brought up his forces, nominally to the aid 
of Kejstut, but led them against Wilna 
and took it. The knights of the Order, 
who were allied with Jagiello, soon ad- 
vanced. Troki, Kejstut’s residence, was 
taken and sacked. Kejstut quickly 
collected forces to save his castles. J agiello 
then implored Kejstut’s son Witold, a 
friend of his, to intervene, since he did not 
wish to shed blood. Kejstut and Witold 
went, on the guarantee of a third person, 
into the camp of Jagiello, and were then 
thrown into chains. Cast into a gloomy 
dungeon at Krewo, Kejstut was found 
strangled there on the fifth day, in 1382. 
His bedy was burnt according to pagan 
rites. 

Witold, who had made good his escape, 
went to Masovia and thence to the terri- 
tory of the Order. Baptised according to 
Catholic rites, he took the name of his 
s|)onsor, Wigand, commander of Ragnit, 
1383. The Order, to which Witold- 
Wigand promised to cede Saimaiten, 
north of the river Memel, in the event of 
his having no issue, welcomed the new ally. 
But in the latter the old, and therefore 
more intense, hatred for the Teutonic 
knights quickly overpowered his momen- 
tary thirst for vengeance. He had barely 
concluded the treaty with the Order when 
besought and obtained a recon- 
ciliation with Jagiello. The 
. most salient feature of Witold’s 
an o and ^ pronounced 

sympathy with Lithuania. If he could not 
reach the" desired goal by the straight road, 
he did not, on occasion, hesitate at dubious 
methods. Here, however, the separate 
history of Lithuania closes. In 1386 
J agiello was baptised, and wedded Hedwig 
of Poland. The union of the crowns 
merges Lithuania into Poland. 
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UNION OF LITHUANIA WITH POLAND 

STAGES IN THE NATION’S DEVELOPMENT 


W HEN Kin^ Lewis I. of Hungary and 
Poland died at Tyrnau, on September 
nth, iJcSi, according to the tenor of tlie 
treaty of Kashau, concluded in 1374, one 
of his daughters was to obtain the Polish 
crown. He had three daughters - Catha- 
rine, Maria, and Hedwig. ('atharine was 
originally intended for l^jland, Maria was 
wedded to Sigismund, Margrave ol 
Brandenburg, and Hedwig was betrothed 
to Duke William of Austria. Wlum ('atha- 
rine had j)r(‘deceased her lather, the Polish 
succession was pr()j)osed for Maria. But 
this was hardly accej)tabl(' for Poland. 
Since Poland had b(‘en greatly neglected by 
Lewis, it wished to acknovNdevlgc' only that 
one of his daughteis vvdio would j)ledge 
herself to n'side with lu‘r husband in tlu* 
country. Sigismund. tlu' pros])ective king 
ot Hungary, could not possibly conscmt to 
such an an angenuMit . ('asimir tho ( ireat had 
wished liist to strengthen 
his country economically, 
in order to be able to show 
a bolder front against th(‘ 
Teutonic Order - the most dangerous of 
Poland’s foes, since it was suj)ported by 
all Western Euroj)e; with this object he 
had concluded a series of treat ii*s with his 
iKMghliours. When he camcluded tlie suc- 
cession treaty with his nej)hew J.ewis ol 
Hungary, the latter had to give* a pledge 
that he would reconquer tlu^ lost })rovinces 
of Poland with his own forces. From 
wdiom ? Obviously only from the Order. 
But Lewis had procrastinated ; the Polish 
atmosidiere did not please him. The 
Order thus increased, and with it the 
(rerman element. As a result of this, the 
national feeling and the hatred of the 
(Germans grew so strong, both in Poland 
and Lithuania, that any candidate would 
have been more accej)table to the Poles 
and Lithuanians than the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. The Polish statesmen were 
aware that if Sigismund obtained the 
crown of Poland this would involve the 


Candidates 
for the 

Polish Crown 


Sigismund's 

Thwarted 

Purpose 


loss ol its in(U‘|)i'n(U‘nce. W hen, even in 
the lifetime of his fatlu'i-in-law, he had 
come to Poland at the h(‘ad of a small 
army in order to receive honrage, his 
entry into ('racow was barri'd ; only tlu* 
towns, wdiert' the ('lernian elenumt prt'- 
dominated, r(‘ct‘iv(‘d him cordially. Sigis- 
mund was como(‘lli‘(l, tliere- 
fore, to k‘ave Pol md without 
having achit'ved his j>urpose. 
And so the matter rested, since 
he could not ol)tain any hrm looting at 
first (‘V'en in Hungary. 

The Polish throne was thus oncc' more 
regarded as vacant. Priiua* Ziemko of 
Masovia soon came forward, supported 
by a large party and the Archbishop Bod- 
zanta of (iiu'si'ii, who actually |)roclaimed 
him king wIkmi thi* laivoys ol tlu‘ (pieen 
mother Elizabeth - who died in I3<S7 — 
appeared, with tlu' dcclaiation that Hed- 
wig, who was born in i.;t)(), and who 
was destined for th(‘ Polish tliroiu', 
would soon coiiK' to ('racow lor corona- 
tion. P>ut alter vainly waiting a long 
time for Hi'dwig, thi‘ Poll's lu'gan to 
lose j)atit‘nce. I'lie matti'r was not so 
simple. In the first |)lace, the (jueiMi 
widow' was lu'rself in dangi'i. Next, Hed- 
wig, although just thirteen yi'ars old, was 
Indrothed to Wdlham of Austria, whom the 
Poles could niw’er accejit, aiul w’ho would 
not consent to give up Hedwig. Onlyaftia* 
a declaration that the claims of lledw'ig 
on the lk)lish crown wa)uld bi' regarded as 
waived if she did not appear within two 
months in Poland, d d l^dizabeth 


A Girl of 
Fifteen on 
the Throne 


resolve to send Ihi daughti'r 
to Poland. Hi'dwig, now a child 
ol barely filtei'ii years, cami; to 
('racow at the beginning of October, 13H4, 
accompanied ])y the An hl)ishoj) of (ii an 
and tin; Bishop of ('sanad, and was crowned 
on October 15th. The first imjiortant step 
taken by tlu' Polish stati'smcn had suc- 
ceeded. The question now remained to find 
a suitable husband for the young queen. 
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National and roli^nous considorations Jagiello. No decision could be made 
l(*d the Poles to Lithuania. Poland as without consulting Hedwig's mother; 
well as Ijihuania fought against the and messengers were, tlierefore, sent to 
reutonic Order as tluir common and Elizabeth. The dislike felt by the Mag- 
deadly enemy. Only by ( (jinbined efforts yars for Sigismund and William caused a 
< Oiild they hope to (Tusii it. At the same decision in favour of Jagiello. It was 
lime the tlK)Ught of a union was not new. ccatainly withdrawn again, and William 
Madislav Lokietok, when passed hard himself ai)i)eared in Cracow, where 
by the Knights, had married romantic love passages took place between 
Lithuania Casimir to Aldona, a him and th(^ young queen. Hut any 

in the Grip (L'dyniin. Tlie opposition was wrecked on the firmness 

0 ermans then still j)revailed that of the Polish grandees. 

even single-handed they weie a match for On February i2th, 1386, Jagiello made 
the (ieimans. P>ul Lithuania was now his entry into (iracow after l\e had ac- 
loin by party feuds. New and stronger cej)ted all the conditions proposed. He 
Lei man castles aros(‘ on its soil and gripped |)romised to throw himself into the 
It with non arms. Another (ircumstanci* liosom of th(‘ Catholic Church with all 
also favoured the rap})ro(di(‘ment . lathii- his still unbaptised brothers and relations, 
ania harl bei n zealously addicted to all the n()l)les, and all the inhabitants 
paganism, but t he number of th(‘ (diristians of his country, rich or jmor, and to 
now increased continually. Kejstut, the d(‘Vot(‘ his treasures to the use of both 
last pag.m on the throne, was now dead. kingdoms. ITirther, he promised to pay 
latimania was thus, liom political and Duke William of Austria the forfeit of 
leligioiis reasons, ripe tor a union with 200, 000 gnhhm, which was entailed by 
Poland, and it is easy lor two nations to the a'piidiation of the marriage contract, 
lorm a sincere alhaiK'e wluMi a great danger to make good at his own cost all the eii- 
tliK'ateiis both. croaclnnents and curtailments to which 

\\v do not know from which sid(‘ the the Polish Ihnpire had been subjected, to 

^uggestion came. Ihil sin('(‘ the prosj)ect ^ Series Polish jnisoners of 

01 missionary work on a large* scale* in t S(‘>:es, and to unite for 

Lithuania and the whole* h'ast was thus ^ eve*r his Lithuanian and Rus- 

ope'iu’d uj) to the* ('atliolie' ('huie'h ol ^ sian dominions with the Polish 

Polanel, and siiiee* Kniila, the* pre)vi!i('ial ere)wn. h've*rything now dej)ended on 

ol the* Id aiiciscan ()ide*r, was a tiuste‘el He*elwig. 1 1 was plainly put to her that she 

liie*iidot |agie*lle), we* may siij)pose* that we)uld not only serve* her own country, ])ut 
apart liom the* nobility ol lattle* Poland, would perform a nu*ritorioiis action in the 

who turne*d the* se*ale* aiiel /e*alously advo- sight of (le)el, if a whole region was won for 

e'ate*el the* union ol the* two state's -the* ('liristianity thre)ugh her instrumentality. 
I'ranciseans e hi(*lly pre*pare'd the gnuinel He'side's this, the* news from Hungary must 
in Lithuania. I'lie* vie*w' that |)aganism have* forced He*dwig te) come te) a deter- 
e'oulel nowlie*re* be* tole*rate’el w'as the*n very mination, where* the re)yal })OWTr was 
stre)ng in l'ane)pe* ; the* ()rele*i e)\ve'el to it gu'ieveiusly iiupi*rilleel, and her me)ther’s 
the* frie*ndshij) of We*ste*rn luueipe. Hut life in elangei . On February 15th, Jagiclle) 
if this |)re*te'\t, wdiiedi turnishe*el its chie*t was baj)tiseel, together with lhe)se of his 
source* of strength in t he* struggle* against brothers anel kinsmen whe) w’’ere ])resent. 
lathnania, w'eie* to be* eait away, Lithuania d'he eiflice e>f spe)nse)r, wdiich hael been 
must inevitably accept Chi isl ianity. Then eleclineel by the (iiand Master Ceinrad of 
The Wooin ‘>idy eamlel the j)e)wer of the Re>tenste'iu ijde), fell to Vladislav 

.p Roman Church, which was of Oppe*ln, whe'uev Jagielle) received in 

Youn/oue^en eh'cisive forev in baptism the name of Vladislav 11. 

lhire)pe. be maele* useful. 'I'lie* The'ii fe)lle)w^*d the marriage and the 
fact that Jagiello with his wdiole* pt'eiph* ceironation, on March 4th, ijSL After that, 
re'.solved te) acccjit ('liristianity sliow\s Wigand, tlie king’s brother, married the 
that, in spite e)f his low ^'naal char- elaughter of Vladislav of ()])peln, Prince 
acter, he wms a far-sighteel statesnian, Janusz of Ratibeir married Helene, nicce 
with a cLar neitieiu of diplomaey. of the king, and Prince Ziemko of Masovia 

In the early elays of the* vvar i]85 a the king’s sister, Alexandra. Vladislav 
Lithuanian embassy to (rracow' formally II., Jagiello e)f Lithuania, was not at first 
asked Heclwig’s hand tor their ] >rince hcreeiitary monarch of Poland, but merely 
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prince consort and regent of the empire. 
The name of his dynasty is perhaps more 
familiar in the form Jagellon. 

There is no more important event in 
the history of the Polish people, with the 
exception of the conversion to Christianity, 
than the union of Lithuania with Poland, 
which was comi)lcted in the year 1386. 
It gave a quite different aspect to the 
Eastern question, and completely changed 
thc‘ course of 
history. Poland, 
itself too small 
to i)lay any part 
in the midst of 
powerful neigh- 
i)ours, had first 
1 e a n e d u p o n 
Hungary. Hut 
that policy had 
not proved to 
her advantage ; 

Polish interests, 
especially as 
against the 
Order, had been 
negl(M'ted, where- 
as Poland and 
Lithuania had 
now hardly any- 
thing more to 
f(‘arfrom thcTeu- 
tonic K n i g h t s. 

Indeed, the 
Order, when deal- 
ing with a Chris- 
tianised Lithu- 
ania, lost it s 
raison d’etre. 

Soon not merely 
the em])eror, 
but the Pope, 
d(‘clarcd }niblicly 
that the Order 
had now fulfilled 
its task. Later 
Popes forbade 
the ex}X"ditions 
among the heathen and any injury to 
Lithuania ; a century had hardly elapsed 
aft(T the baptism of Jagiello when it was 
))roposcd that the Knights should be 
transplanted to Podolia, and be em])loyed 
in the war against the Turks and Tartars. 
Besides this, the position of Poland in 
the new treaty with Lithuania was far 

more favourable than had been the case 

in the treaty with Hungary. Poland, as a 
result of these changes, now stood higher 


in every respect than Lithuania Further, 
Jagiello, a thoroughly selfish character, 
had. in return for the crown of Poland, 
formally given up his country to the Poles. 
Poland was the reci})ient, Lithuania the 
donor, if we disregard the fri'e constitu- 
tion, the new religion, and the culture 
which the Poles had to givi‘ to the 
Lithuanians. Henceforward the will of 
the Polish king was all imj)ortant in 


When the first frosts came in the winter 
of 138b 1387. Jagi(‘llo, a('coinpani(‘d by 
jminres and gran(le(‘s, and by miineroiis 
priests and Franciscan monks as spiritual 
leaders of the undertaking, marcluul to his 
home in order, acTording to his j)romise, 
to bajdise his subjects. At the b(‘ginning 
of January, 1387, when the ice built firm 
bridge's everywhere in tliat country of 
rivers, lakes, and marshes, the Polish 
mission apjieared at Wilna. It was just 
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VLADISLAV III. THEBQYKINGOF HUNGARY & POLAND 
Brief, but stirring, was the reign of this youthful monarch. He was 
barely fifteen years of age wh#*ii, in 1 UO, a Hungarian embassy 
arriving in Poland, offered him the throne of his late father, Vladislav 
II. Fighting against the Turks, the young king fell at Varna in 1 U 1. 


L i 1 h u : 

i n i a, or 

rather. 
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which ol the two 
was to dominate 
Eastern bhirope. 
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after the long autumn festivities, a time 
when the supplies of the Lithuanians 
began to fail. The missionaries, however, 
brcmght a quantity of corn, new white 
linen robes, and other jnesents for those 
about to be ba])tised, and appeared in 
state just as Otto, the apostle of Pomerania, 
had formerly done. The will of the prince 
had still more weight in Lithu- 
ania. Besides this, Vladislav 


The Dawn 
of a 


M p order to win over 

the nobles, conferred on all 
(‘atholic Boyars, as from February 2olh. 
1387, the “ Polish right” - that is, all the 
liberticswhich the, Polish nobility possessed. 

This was the first chart(*r of Lithuania. 
CoiK'urrently, the Catholic (hiirch was 
organised by the creation and splendid 
('ndowment of a bishopric at Wilna, with 
seven parish churches at Miialnicki, Mes- 
zagole, W'ilkomierz, Krevo, Niemerezyn, 
Hajnovo, and Obolcza. The first bishop 
was the Franciscan Vasylo, a PoI(\ 
form(‘rly confessor of Queen Elizabeth, 
and then Bisho]) of Sercth. The wooden 
iinagt! of the god Perkunas stood on the 
higlu'st summit of the town of Wilna. 
The flames of the unapproachable Znicz 
still dai ted f<»rth on the oak-planted square 
as tlie missionary procession came up the 
hill, singing holy songs. The sacred oaks 
were felled, the ” eternal ” tire was 
quenched. A thundering I'e Deum an- 
nounced to the peoj)le the dawn of a new 
era. Not a hand was raised to protect the 
old gods. Men and women were then led 
to the river, and whole companies received 
a Christian name- one to each batch. 
Distinguished Boyars had the lionour 
of separate baptism. 

The same ceremony was performed in 
the surrounding country. The number of 
those who were then ba])tised is put at 
30,000. By the end of July, 1387, 
Jagiello was again in Cracow, and in- 
formed the Pope that Lithuania was 
converted. 


Lithuania 

Adopts 

Christianity 

I 3 ut when 


Among all kings of the world 
thou, dear son, boldest the first 
place in our heart,” answeretl 
Urban VL, whose sternness 
in 1 378 caused the great schism, 
he further said, ” Rejoice, 
my son, that thou hast been found again 
like a hidden treasure and hast escaped 
destruction,” these words, transferred to 
the political world, apth^ represented the 
true state of affairs. Even in Germany 
there was a prophecy that all states would 
disappear except Poland and Lithuania. 
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Various petty states of Eastern Europe 
now .sought support from the newly 
created empire of Poland-Lithuania ; Hun- 
gary, for examj)lc, was just then crippled 
by internal disturbances. Soon after the 
coronation the petty princes of North 
Russia, mostly vassals of Lithuania, began 
to do homage to the now powerful Grand 
Duke. While Vladislav Jagiello still re- 
mained in Lithuania, Hedwig personally 
received the homage of Red Russia, which, 
since the times of Casiinir the Great, 
belonged half to the Hungarian, half to 
the Polish crow'ii. hut had received from 
I.(‘wis the (ireat a Magyar Starost-General. 
In Lemberg th(' brothers Peter and Roman 
who, as voivodes of Moldavia, were, 
properly sj)eaking, Hungarian vassals, did 
homage to tin* Lithuanian ; the Metro- 
politan Cyj)rian of Kiev read out the 
formula of the oath according to the 
orthodox rites. In th(‘ year ijqo, a second 
Hungarian vassal, Prince Mircea the Elder 
of Walhu'hia, did homage. In the course 
of the lU'Xt years the voivodes of Bessarabia 
and Transylvania did the same, and tlieir 
successors renewed this oath. I n the nortli 
TK M thefearof the(}erman-Livonian 
^ ^ Order and of Moscow, in the 
south the fear of the Turks, 

Wide Power 

seek re luge under tlie great ruler. The 
sphere of the intiiiencc of Poland- 
Lithuania ex])anded now from sea to sea. 

Meanwhile, the Teutonic Order had 
acquir(‘d more and more territory by 
j)UiThase and treaty. It rou.sed up opposi- 
tion against Vladislav Jagiello at Rome 
and at every European court. The situa- 
tion became especially grave, since in 
every negotiation it constantly invoked 
the intervention of the empire, and 
required actual obedience from Lithuanian 
princes. Vladislav of Oppeln submitted 
to the Grand Master of VVallenrod himself 
(1391-1393) a scheme for the partition of 
Poland. Poland-Lithuania was, however, 
not free from blame. In dire straits 
treaties were made with the Knights, and 
some territory was actually ceded ; but 
there was bitter feeling against every 
arbitrator who assigned the land in 
question to the Germans. There was no 
rupture to be feared in the lifetime of 
Hedwig, whose father, Lewis, had been a 
patron of the Order. But after her death, 
in 1399, the decision could not long be 
Ix)stponed. Witold, Jagiello’s cousin, was 
especially eager for war. 
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In the year 1410, Germany had three 
kings or emperors, Wenzel, Jost, and 
Sigismund, and would therefore bring no 
help to the Order. Lithuania enlisted 
Bohemian mercenaries and secured the aid 
of the Tartars. Witold incited the 
Samaiten country to revolt, although he 
had previously given 150 hostages to the 
Order. There was. nothing left for these 
poor wretches except to hang themselves 
on the doors of their prisons. The 
Russian vassals of Lithuania marched 
also to their assistance. Nevertheless, the 
operations wore by no means easy. 
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and Zbignew Olesnicki, later Bishop of 
Cracow and first statesman of Poland, 
took part in the battle. Contemporaries 
probably realised the far-reaching effects 
of this event more than the writers of 
the present day; John Dlugosz, soon after 
T457, urged that the spoils should be 
ke])t for ever in the Church, and that 
the anniversary should be commemorated 
in perpetuity. 

The Order, it is true, tried its fortune 
repeatedly afterwards, but always with- 
out success. If Vladislav 11 . Jagiello 
had been a true soldier he could easily have 
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The Teutonic Order, then the only pow,er 
in Europe which could mobilise its forces 
in a fortnight, had splendid artillery, excel- 
lent cavalry, and a large body of merce- 
naries at its disposal. In culture it .stood 
on a distinctly higher level than Poland. 

The Grand Master Ulrich von Jungingen 
antici])atcd Poland with a declaration of 
war. The first engagement took place in 
the territory of the Order at Griinwald 
and Tannenberg, on July 15th, 1410 ; the 
army of the Order was annihilated. The 
Polish army for the first time sang the 
Te Deum in the Polish language. The 
chief credit of the victory belongs to Witold. 
Dlugosz, father of the celebrated historian, 


made himself master ol Maiienbiirg, for 
treachery w\'is rife. Many of th(‘ Knights 
collecle(l their money ami goods and tied 
to Germany. The writer who completed 
the “ Chronicle of the Land of Prussia,” 
which had been commenced by Joliann 
von Posilge, an official of Rieseiiburg, 
deceased in 1405, laments the fact. In 
spite of the comparatively favourable 
treaty of Thorn on February ist, 1411, 
the fall of the Teutonic Order was inevit- 
able. The Electoral College recommended 
th(^ protection of the OrdcT to the 
Em])eror Sigismund, and Charles VI. of 
France issued a w^arning to Poland; but 
such steps were of little avail. 
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An Age of 
Intellectual 
Progress 

yciir 1410, 


With the collapse of the power of 
the Order, the influence of Germany, 
both national and political on Eastern 
Euro})e was broken. The empire lost 
its ma^'ic charm th(?r{!, while Poland 
becana? a gn'at European power ; the 
Hussit(.‘ movenamt, for examde, became 
jKissible only after 1410. Tlie Slavonic 
spirit grew so strong that evem 
(ierrnan culture could not hold 
its own. Tlie (‘ffect of the 
y(!ar enhanced by the 

thus signifies an important 
( lisis for the Western and Northern Slavs, 
whose subjugation wfjuld certainly other- 
wises have been accomplished, as well as a 
n^vival of tins Slavonic movement. 

Vladislav If. [agiello and Hedwig had 
doiu‘ great s(‘rvices in raising the level of 
Polisli civilisation. Hedwig first endowesd 
a <'olh‘ge at th(‘ University oi Prague for 
such Litlmanians as studied theology 
ther(‘, and then obtained permission from 
Pop(‘ Honifaci* IX. to found a theological 
laculty in (aiu'ow. Finally she left her 
lortmu’ to the University of (hacow, so 
tliat in the yc‘ar 1400 it was able to leave 
the hamlet of Havol, near (.racow, and 
si‘tll<' in its own buildings in the city. 
'I'he king himself and llu' highest oflicials 
registered tlu'ir names as the first among 
ioo students. Pet(‘r Wysz b(‘gan with 
lt‘Clnri‘S in tlu' preseiu'e ol the king. Alter 
1410 it was possible to (‘(jnip tlu‘ university 
still better, and it soon flourished. 
Nicholas ('opernicus studied theology, 
nu'diciiu’, mathematics and astronomy 
lh('r(‘ in 14^1. Schools were provided, 
chundies built, art studied. 

'fhe Pomeranian duke Hogulslav, for- 
merly an ally of the OrdiM, now did 
homage to the Polish king. Duke Ernest 
the Iron of Styria, ('arinthia and ('ar- 
niola, a brother of that William who met 
with such humiliating treatment in IJ83, 
went toCiacowin 1412, (a)ncluded a defen- 
si and offensive alliance with l^fland, 
and married a niece of the 
the daughter of 

of Masovia, Cim- 
or ('ecilia, who 

created a sensation by her j)hysical 
strength, her beauty, and her “ large lips.” 
She became in 1415 themotlierof Emperor 
Frederic 111 ., and thus — after the here- 
ditary Countess Johanna von Pfirdt, who 
died in 1351 — the second great ancestress 
of the house of Hapsburg ; at the same 
time she attained a similarly high dignity in 
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The Beautiful , ■ ^ 

Ancestress of v ^'t 
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burgis. 


house of Wettin, since her daughter the 
Margaretha, who died in i486, was married 
to the elector Frederic II. the Clement. 
The Emperor Sigismund himself, who 
even beft)re Tannenberg had invaded the 
Cracovian territory, concluded a truce 
with Poland, and from November 8th, 
1412, })ledged the thirteen towns of the 
Zips district to Vladislav Jagiello. In 
fact, just when the Hussite movement 
was at its height, embassies appeared 
several times in Cracow to offer the crown 
of Bohemia also to the Polish king. 

But this scheme, like the further pro- 
gress of Poland, was wrecked on the per- 
sonality of the king. Vladislav II. Jagiello, 
uneducated and sensual, without energy 
and deficient in military ability, was not 
the man who might have served a great 
empire, burdened with a difficult constitu- 
tion in critical times, although from his 
position as (irand Duke of Lithuania he 
w^as invaluable as a visible sign of the 
union, and was clever enough to adapt 
himself to the new situation. He was, 
besidi's, too indifferent in most matters. 
His nobles, esjx‘cially the bishops, man- 

. It agc'd everything. Nevertheless, 
Vladislav II. ” , • • 1 , U 

j I. . a certain progress is observable 
Cultured but . , . r ^ v . , , 

. , in him if we picture to ourselves 

flow he once had governed 
des})otically as a })agan ; while he now had 
to rule a Catholic people within almost 
constitutional limits. Transplanted to 
another soil, his dis}M)siti()n underwent a 
change ; from a rude barbarian he be- 
came a soft-hearted and absolutely effemi- 
nate character. He towered above the 
princes of Mtiscow, for example, in culture. 
Illuminated by the glory of a great victory, 
and as the suzerain of many princes, he 
loved to appear in magnificent state, 
like his brother-in-law Sigismund, for 
whom he always showed a certain weak- 
ness. He rode with a suite of 100 knights 
and an escort of 6,000 or 8,000 horse. 
He was so generous that the story ran 
in the territory of the Order that he had 
won the Polish crown by bribery, and 
his successors completely squandered the 
crowm lands. Vladislav Jagiello was 
four times married. After the death of 
Hedwag in 1399 ke married the daughter 
of the Count of Cilli, a granddaughter of 
Casimir the (heat and sister of that 
Barbara who, having married, as hei 
second husband, Sigismund in 1408, died 
as empress widow in 1451 ; next, Eliza- 
beth Granovska ; and, finally, in 1422, he 
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espoused, through the mediation of Witold, After the Emperor Frederic III. in 1453 
the Russian princess Sofie Olfzanska had issued the command that the league 
of Kiev, who died in 1461. He died on was to be dissolved, the latter resolved to 
May 31st, 1434, at Grodek, having almost submit to the Polish king, Casimir IV. 
attained the age of eighty-six years. Andreas. In February, 1454, twelve mem- 

His successors, called after him Jag- hers of the league appeared in Cracow and 
ellons, ruled in Poland until 1572 as elec- offered the Polish king the possession ol 
tive, not hereditary, kings. In the fifteenth Prussia. Cardinal Olesnicki tried to dis- 
century Poland reached the highest point p suade him. But Casimir 

in her political history, while in the six- posseasion without hesi- 

teenth her civilisation was at its zenith. Prusaia*^*^ tation, and immediately 

Some years after the death of Vladislav nominated the spokesman 

II. Jagiello, who had left two .sons, Vladi- of the Knights of the Lizard, Hans von 
Slav (III.) and Casimir IV. (Andreas), a Baisen, to be governor, awarded to the 
Hungarian embassy appeared in Poland Prussian estates the rights of salvage, etc., 
in 1440, which offered the crown of St. and freed the towns from the harbour dues 
Stefan to Vladislav III., a boy of barely known as poundage. The Order, defeated 
fifteen years. Fear of the Turks had and actually driven out of Marienburg, was 
caused this recourse to powerful Poland, forced to accept on October igth, 1466, 
This time not merely the notables of the the unpalatable .second treaty of Thorn, 
national party, but also the bishoj)s, even The whole of Western Ihussia, with 
Olesnicki of Cracow, the all-i)owerful Maricmburg, Thorn, Danzig, Efbing, and 
leader of Polish policy, counselled accep- Kulm, fell to Poland, and Ludwig von 
tance of the offer. It was worth the Ehrlichshausen (1449-1469) was compelled 
struggle against the unbelievers. Poland to take the oath of fealty to the King 
also had interests in the south. This led, of Poland for East Prussia. Every (irand 
therefore, to the first war against the Otto- Master, six months after election, was to 
... mans. The young king fell swear the oath of loyalty to the king for 
FaUsVi mIa himself and his followers. The Master was 

the Ottomans^ ^ 444 * The Hungarians had, to recognise no superior — Poland excc])tcd 
it is true, chosen Matthias — but the Pojie, and to conclude no alliances 
Corvinus king in 1458, and the Bohemians, or treaties without the sanction of the 
(leorge of Podiebrad. But after the king. Prussia and Poland were to remain 
death of the two, the Bohemians first, united for over. Immediately afterwards 
and then the Hungarians, by the choice '' suitable persons " from the subjects of 
of Vladimir (IL), a son of Casimir, fell the Polish kingdom were add(*(l to the 
back upon the house of the Jagellons. Prussian houses of the Teutonic Order, on 
This family retaiiK'd the crowns of Poland, condition that they should not compose 
Hungary, and Bohemia until 1526, when more than half the members of the Order, 
Lewis, son of Vladislav 11 . , fell as the but should be also eligible to half its 
last of the Bohemian-Hungarian branch offices. The (Land Master further could 
at Mohacs. not Ik* deprived of his office without 

More important for the Polish Empire the king s knowledge. A long cha|)ter 
than the acquisition of the crown^ of in Polish history was thus dosed. “ With 
Bohemia and Hungary was the victorious reluctance I saw,” said Dlugosz, ” how 
advance to the Baltic. The Teutonic Polish territory hitherto was divided 
Knights had often tried after 1410 to among different nations, and I count my- 
retrieve their losses. Poland was com- _ self and my contemporaries 

]>elled to wage a tedious war against them Lo8t*Territor having been 

during the years 1420-1430; the cam- 'v^on Back 

paign flagged greatly. But the dissolution territory won back again.” 

of the Order could not be staved off. The Poland thus obtained a large town popula- 
estates of the country, dissatisfied with tion, of which she had long and dc^eply felt 
the rule of the Knights, took up a hostile the want. The possession of the mouth of 
attitude; the ” Lizard League ” founded theVistula and a firm foothold on the Baltic 
in 1397, and the Prussian League of Sea was of inestimable value to Poland, 
1440, were openly and secretly aimed although she did not make full use of it 
against the Order. Men once more took for the development of her trade, or 
courage and tried to effect a rupture, succeed in making the townsfolk Polish. 
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had early been accompanied by such great Circ'c'k faith berame tlu' mon' 


l^ORE important for Poland than its 
foreign relations was tlu* internal de- 
velopment— that is, the develojnnent (d the 
constitution in the young dual monarchy 
and the other relations between Poland 
and Lithuania. The chief task was to 
secure for all future time the union which 
had early been accompanied by such great 
successes. The solution of this and many 
other ])roblcms devolved uj^on Poland. 

There could be no doubt as to the foun- 
dation on which the constitution was to 
be based. The Catholic religion was 
certainly the standard by which all 
reforms must be tested. This fuiidauK'nlal 
idea had already beiai expn’ssed in the 
document ol February 20th, i ^<^7, in which 
the Polish riglits were only granted to 
Catholic Lithuanians ; a sjXM'ial article 
went so far as to assert that any man who 
n. hdt the Catholic faith should 
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ipso facto lose all privileges. In 
order that the (duirch might 


III * i 1 r i 

grow in the future, marriage 
between the Roman Catholic Lithuanians 
and members (^)f the (xreek Orthodox 
faith was forbidden ; if, however, the 
jiarties had secretly married, the Oreek 
})arty was to be comjxTed to accept 
conversion. Tlu? non-Catholic population 
was excluded, therefore, from all privileges. 

Hut this policy of depressing the non- 
Catholic })opulation, intelligible and wike 
as it was in itself, provoked bitterness in 
the Lithuanian jpid Russian districts and 
commotions in the adjoining states. When 
Jagiello was in Cracow in he had, in 
order t(^ secure Lithuania, transferred tin; 
grand ducal otlfice to his brother Skirgello. 
One danger threateiuxl, however : his 
cousin Witold, who had only obtained 
Grodno, seemed eminently dissatisfied 
with the new turn of events. He entered 
into secret connections not only with the 
Order, but also with the (}rand Duke 
Vassilij Dmitrijevitch of Moscow, and was 
a suitor for the hand of his sister Sophia. 


side of the latter. WitoKl wished to 
take the opjxirtunity of his marriagt' to 
surprise Wilna. Jagiello, who susiiectc'd 
even his brother, who b(‘longc‘d to the 
(ireek faith, thought it bi'st to win over 
Witold to his plans. Tlu' latti'i* happeiu'd 
to Ih‘ in th(‘ territory of the Ordi'r when 
Bishop Henry of IMock I'anu' to him on a 
S(‘('ret mission from Jagii'llo. Witold 
accepted the offer, effected a r('('on('iliation 
with Jagi(‘llo and Iledwig at Ostiov in 
Volhyiiia, and r(‘C(‘ivc‘d the grand ducal 
title, while Skirg(*llo was si'iit to Kiev. 
From that day Witold remained so loyal, 
to the Catholic Church at k'ast, that Po[)e 
John XX III. ('()nferred on him lat(‘r the 
title of “ Vicar of the Cliurch.” 

The casi‘ was different with his loyalty 
to the Poli h crown. The subordinate 
position which his natives land now look 
as regards Poland, and j)erhaj)S also the 
slight indicted upon the Orthodox Church, 
ill which lu‘ was brought uj), must have 
:hagrinedaty])ical Litliuanian like Witold, 
rtu; great (ampaign whi(L lu* prepared 
against the d'artars throws a jiecndiar light 
on his j)oliti('al plans. He fed himsidl with 
. th(‘ thought of biiiiging the. 
Great Campaign principalit iesundiT 

su|)remacy in ord(T 
the Tartars make (Wen Poland 

dependent on Lithuania. ILit if he 
wished to subjugati; Moscow, which was 
then growing, the Tartar j)ow(‘r must first 
be crushed. He was defeated, however, 
on the Vorskla in 1.^99. His hoj)es, so far 
as they had travelled in that direction, 
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w'*rc !)un'(‘d in that rnvcrso. The battle 
<mthe Voiskla was tlaacfniv inomentous 
n^'t only for Poland and Lithuania, 
l>ul also f(»r all Kastcin luiropc*. Above 
all, it j)ia(((l Lithuania in a lower 
position towards Poland. I he depress(‘d 
Witold now resolved to tighten th(‘ bond 
with l^jland. and hurri<‘d to the kiuj[< at 
( racow. Now tor the first tinu* 
Poland and iiinal/^aiiKit ion of the two 

Lithuania ,.ountries was seriouslv carri(‘d 
AmaUaniate i,eginninK of 

1401 Witold assembled his lh)yars and 
Russian \'assal piim es at Whlna ; they all 
plrd;^(d themselves to helj) Poland with 
all Iheii lorees and take measures that, if 
Witold died, the whole dominions, in- 
heiited and aerjuiK'd. mi^dit d(‘Volve on 
Vladisla\’ ja^iello. 

W'llold leiiewed his oath of homa;:^<‘, 
ami the otla'i pi Hires followed his 
!(‘ad ; S\ idi if<('llo alon(‘ a|)j)(‘nded, as 
the (liionirlci of tli(‘ ()id(M‘ ri‘lat(‘s. 
“an ilh'^sd si'al” to the dorunumt m 
oid<*r to testil\‘ to his relurtaiu'e, Im- 
mediatel\' aft(‘iwaids tin* Polish di.t(ni> 
taiies held an assembly on their sid(‘ at 
IL'idom on Mai('h iilh, and e(iually f^av’e 
the jJiomise tliat th(‘V w< uld sujiport 
Lithuania, and allei the deatli ol Vladislav 
|a{;iello would not elei't a kint; without 
W’itiild's knowied^ns 11 a })eisonal union 
was ronrluded in a constitutional 

union of th(‘ (wo kiiif^doms was now 
efierted. The advantaf^e lay witli l^)land ; 
Lithuania was (o be mdepimdent only 
dm ini; tiu' hU‘tinu‘ ot W'itold, and would 
then he inroiporated with tile ('I'own o( 
Poland. 

Will'll the eommon danger threatening 
fioin the leiitonir Order had i)ei'n dis- 
pellt'd altei the great victory of 1410, it 
seeini'd as il the union would break up, 
lor Witold believed that hi' was .strong 
('Hough single-handed. Since the l^)l^sh 
statesmen had at t lines almo.st si)ared the 
Order, they might nearly be .suspected of 

CalholicUm wislml to 

«h. Religion ''' '‘I’ '>• an ;il 1- 

of Chivalry Poland Continually 

^ before the t‘\’t"s of the Lith- 
uanians, Witold tor his part valued 
W'estern civili.sation. t(^o highly not to 
loim a true estimate of its bl; sings. Hut 
it he wished to rai.se his country to the 
plane ot a Luropean state, it was essential 
to make his i>eojde Catholics, f'atholicisni 
had yet anotlier charm for him - it was 
the religion of chiyalry. Witold had 
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already dubbed several of his men as 
knights ; but now a creation of knights 
on a large scale was planned. 

The Polish and Lithuanian nobles 
hurried in crowds to Horodlo on the 
Hug (141^). Kach Polish clan adopted 
a Catholic Lithuanian Hoyar, who then 
received the family name, the arms, and 
all rights of the members of that 
Polish family ; thus, for example, the 
palatine of Wilna, Monvid, became a 
member of the Leliva family, and bore the 
sami' arms as Jasko of Tarn(w. Witold 
himself named forty-seven Hoyars as the 
most worthy. The personal unioii of 1386 
and the constitutional union of 1401 were 
thus followc'd by the inauguration of 
brotherhood between tfu^ two nations. 
All earlier enactments were renewtxl, and 
the preliminaries of the imju'iidiiig cor- 
poration of Lithuania were so far arrang('d 
that if was resolved to undertake foi* 
administrative jmrposes a new partition 
of the Lithuanian territory on the Polish 
model. 

Vladislav IL Jagicllo on this occasion 
increa.sed the fundamental privileges of 
the nobilitv by an enactment of great 
_ o . importance for the future. 
The Polish Henc('forward all nobles of 
Parliament Lithuania were to 

Recognised ngl,(, wlioncver it was 

lU'cessary, of holding mi'etiiigs and parlia- 
mi'iits. for the benefit of the realm with 
the sanction of the king, at Lnhliii, Parezov, 
or some other suitable place. Hy this 
enactment the Polish } avliament, as il is 
styled ill the charter, was U'gally ri'cognised. 
and the cliief j)ower in the state was ]^laced 
in the hands of the n()l)ility. W'hile this 
iii'w ])arliamentary constitution im])lied for 
l^)land an enlargement of existing rights, 
it was .something quite new for Lithuania, 
which had hitherto been governed by an 
absolute monarch. 

The Lithuanians, in return for their 
adoption of the Catholic religion and the 
surrender of political independence, re- 
ceived the same liberties and the same con- 
stitution as the Poles, whose arms they 
were permitted to bear as brothers. Their 
})olitical loss was compensated by their 
newly acquired influence on the general 
affairs of the empire. The two other 
achievements of the Lithuanians, at any 
rate, proved illusive. The greatest cor- 
ruption then prevailed in the Roman 
Catholic Church ; the Hussite and the 
Protestant movements soon disturbed it. 
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N'cvcitljclcss, ( isliunily hnrl not yet 
)(>st :ill its '-trcn^Ml). I'ut rliiv.'ilry was 
wiuim^S l)«‘<onK* nntrri' 

oil militaiw (■< onranic. and social 
f^ioiinds. .'iiid lioiii the ol (‘ivilisa- 

lioii. Ijllin;ini;i liiid onlv jn^t lahoiionsly 
int I odiK cd \\'li:it W'cstriii l'jiro|)(.* liad 
.'ilic.id^' h( ’/im to discard. On tin* other 
iiand, the constitution of IIo- 
Contcnding ,^1 jiistalass import- 

Rchgions standj)oiiit ol 

in o an ( i\ ilisat ioli and liistoiN' i((‘n(‘r- 
allc. Its nidst pioiniiirnl ( liaiat h ii'.tii' 
IS til a< ( <iit ii.it a >11 ol ( at liolicii \-. I he 
l’nli‘<h slat<s)inn liird to soh'e theii 
main < oiisl it nl lonal piohlem h\' the 
e\.imj)l<- «)1 \\'(sl<‘iii 1‘anopc. Did th(‘V 
sii((rr(l ^ TIh' const It lit ions ol the \\’«‘st 
weir (<|nali\’ l)a^<'<j on a ( atholic founda- 
tion ; hnl tln ii sii< <’ess was not imuiaced 
l)\' t hr cMsiciM e ol a iioii-f a t lioli<’ (‘lemeiit . 
Poland, on ihr (onliaiw had two stroni^ 
K'lie.a panics sidi' l)\- sidis That no 
a< con w.is taken o| the (ireek laith 
was . aitalile t( the ideas ol W’esli'rii 

)p' hut a p< ifK'al leasoii loi this 

v\a' i(|(ln(e(l. " Ditteieiice o| laitli pio- 

<lu( . dilleii'ine oi s\ nij)al hies.” Ihit 
Mil isequellt 1\ liutloll Was plodU('(‘d l)\' 
this, anil lehellions hioke out. Moscow, 
''C'I/iiil; oil this Weak spot in th<‘ ai iiioiir 
ol Poland, pioi lainied heiscll the protca'tor 
o| the ( h thodo\ tail 1 1 and 1 > 10111 ; lit Poland 
to the nioimd. rhiou,L;h this \ulnei ahk' 
point ot hei constitution Poland lell a 
\ictiin to the pKwaihiii; Roman ( atholic 

idcMS. 

Wilohl tlu'ii onc(' more showed that he 
toweled al)o\c (he Polisli politicians in 
statesmanship. It was ck'ar to him that 
the nidi must somehow lu* hridned ; he 
peiceiN’i'd (he constitutional humiliation 
ol t lit' ( )i 1 liodox populat 1011. and lound the 
solution III the idi’a ol e('clesias(i('al union. 
Rome', il an opjiressiHl soverei^m soni^ht 
lu'i aid, had loimeil\- stipulated lor a 
pK'ti adoption ot t!ie ('atholic laith. 


Dissensions 
in the Romnn 
Church 


evc'ii il some oci'asional I'.xemp- 
tiousweie jMomised. l>nt now 
it was li’soKed to carry out 
lh(‘ nniruation ot tin* twe 
(dmiclu'S ill sui'h a way that the Orthodox 
population nei'd only mrept the ('atholic 
aitii'k's of Indict and show oheii' -nee to the 
Rojh', hut in other ri'sjHa'ts should retain 
tlu'ir (innd; ritual. Hefore the sjuvad oi 
the Hussite movement men would hardly 
lia\ e WMitiuisl to la\’ siudi I I'l nis Indore the 

( uiia. \\ itold eneri;etieall\' sup[)oi'ted the 


pros(.‘(:ution of this plan. It was essential 
that the Russo- Lithuanian district with 
Kiev shmdd, in (Tiurch matters, be 
madi‘ independent of the Midropolitan 
at Moscow. In the same year that 
Huss was burnt at the stakes at Con- 
statue (1415), Witold convened a synod 
of th(‘ Riisso - Lithuanian cler^^y at 
Xovohorodok in Lithuania, and ])ro- 
(daimed the indejn'iideiu'e of the Kusso- 
Lilhiianian ('hurch with Kiev as its 
centre. ('iie.r;or ('amblak, raised to be 
M(‘lropolitaii ol Kiev, wimt in 1418 with 
(di^diti'cn suttiai^^an bishops to ('onstaiun*, 
at the command of tlu‘ (irand Inike, in 
order to coiudude tluMi' till' union with the 
Roman (hurch. On account of tlu' 
dissinsions in the bosom of the Roman 
( Iiuk Ii till* ncf^otiations lell throui^h. 

Dill till* idea ot union ri'inained. Thus, 
till* union concluded al Idorenci* in the 
ri'iijn of Vladislav III. is, proju'ily speak- 
in,t(, the seipiid of those efforts. Thi* |)lan 
was resunu'd in the year I5()() under 
Siitismund 111 ., when a union w’as amoved 
upon at Pu‘r(‘sl ; and so af^ain lati'r. Hut 
Iheie is a vast diflerema* bi'twei'ii tlu* plan 
of W’itold and the later unions. Witold 
coiU(‘mi)laled only a con- 
w r la stitutional (‘iiualisation of the 
^ Ru.s.s(). Lithuanian anil ('athid 
])()})ulation, m winch ('onnec- 
lion he, as a statesman, laid no spi'cial 
weij^ht on creeils, and evi'ii juotected the 
Jews; while later the only wish wais to 
jiromote the Roman ( atholic ('hurch and 
the s}>iead of the l^ilish element. 

d'he second chief characteristic of the 
Polish constitution of 141 ; is the stress 
laid on nationality. The Piast constitu- 
tion had taken no aci'ount ol other races 
because it had no cause to do so. Hut 
when in I2()i the Pohemian kin^^ Wen/el 
II. became Kin|.;- of Poland also, the 
J^)Iish nobility, following a jirecedent under 
Henry 11 . of Silesia in the y(*ar 12/, p, drew 
up a charter that the kini( should conler 
offices on Poles alone. Tlie same thin^^ 
occurred when Kinfj; Lewis of Hungary 
reigned in Poland, and again at the elec- 
tion of jagiello. 'Lins article of the con- 
stitution raised a hairier betw'een the 
J^des and the other nations, and thus 
strengthened the consciousness of Polish 
nationality. 

A third jieculiar fi*ature of the Polish 
constitution was its re])ul)lican stnrit. 
Since in Horodlo it wars only said 
gt'Uerally that nobles might meet in suitable 
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localities, but was not precisely laid 
down by whom or henV often they were 
to be summoned and how many mi^ht be 
present, the republican character of the 
constitution was em[diasised. Wherever 
S('veral nobles met they had, ipso fa do, 
the right to decide on affairs of state ; 
this was the source of the later Sejmiki and 
confederations. The unity of the con- 
stitution was destroyed by it. When an 
attempt was made, in 1540, in the imi)erial 
diet, to fix at least the number of their 


we will not allow any property-owning 
Pole to be imj)risoned for any crime, or 
any penalty to be iiitlicted ui)on him 
before he has Ix'en assigned to and 
brought before some court ; excepting 
thieves and criminals caught red-hande(l, 
as well as juasons who cannot or will not 
give any security. - Nobody shall be 
deprived of his goods by the king, but 
only by the si'iitiaice of tlu' barons.” 
This was tlu' Polish act of Habeas ('orpus. 
In Lithuania ix'oph' had long luaai 


d(*j)uti(‘S, the nobility 
did not even conciah' 
that point. INaa v nobl(' 
was a dej)uty by birth 
and had a share in tlu' 
im])erial government. 
The anarchy of the 
falling cmpiie had its 
origin at Horodlo. Tw(j 
(‘ lasses now guided the 
d(?stini(‘s of Poland - 
the Catholic priesthood 
and the nobility. The 
peasant poj'>ulation and 
th(^ citizens of thc‘ 
towns had no |)la(*(‘ by 
th(‘ sidi‘ ol tlu'S(‘ two. 
'Flui iin j)overislnnent 
which th(‘ ])rivil('ged 
ordi'rs brought u])on 
the middl(’ class had a 
most disastrous effect 
on industry and trade. 
The peasantry, how- 
('ver, were bound to 
retrograde in every 
sense. The two penver- 
iul [)arties were natur- 
ally anxious to increase 
tluar ])rivi leges still 
more. When Vladislav 
lagiello in 1425 wislu'd 
to S(‘cure the succession 



CASIMIR IV : POLAND’S POWERFUL KING 
When he ascended the throne of Poland, in 1 117, 


discont('nt(‘d with thi' 
st.di' ol things civatc'd 
by lh<‘ nni(»n with 
l^oland. Chielly belong- 
ing to the Orthodox 
communion, tlu'y felt 
th(‘ir leligions and po- 
litic'al degradation tlu^ 
moH' kec'nly, siiK'c tlu'y 
W(‘ri‘ socially and 
('Conomi(‘ally pr(‘jiidi(‘(‘d 
by it , and 1 lu'ir cultures 
must in Ihc' long run 
int‘vital)ly lu^ stunted. 
In fine, it was t(‘lt that 
Ijtlmania was in an 
inhaior position as re- 
gai (Is Poland. 1 'liis was 
penu'ived with th(‘ 
gnaater bitt(‘nu‘ss, since 
Ix'fore TjS() Lithuania 
contaiiu'd threx* times 
as much tcaritory as 
Poland. At first tlu* 
()j)[)ositi()n massed itself 
round Witold. The 
Poles won him over. 
Thi'ii h(‘ wished to 
e(jnalis(‘ th(‘ differences 
in a ('onstitutional way 
by the union. Ihit he 
(‘ould not overcome the 
j)olilically inl(‘rioi j)osi- 


of his sons tlu* stinu- Casimir attempted to cnrUil the excessive power of Lithuania. ill 

ui V IK, III P the Catholic ecclesiastical princes, and forced .. . 

latioil was rtxiuired m the Pone to renounce the exclusive njfht of a Icntia'- lO V ladlSlaV 
- ' ^ nominating these dignitaries. He died in 102. i : n i i .i 1 


d(‘clare(l 


future only men of noble liirtli should be that th(‘ fhnpiaor Sigisniund (Poland’s 

admitted to spiritual dignities. This stijui- evil genius, in whose jiower it lay t() lircak 

lation was not granted, because it ran up the union) had sugg<‘st(‘d to him the. 

counter to the custom of the Roman i(l(‘a ol aiming at tlu* royal crown tor 


('hurch itself ; but hencefonvard priests 
from the common jx^ople were to lx* 
excluded at any rate from thc^ cathedral 
chapters at Cracow and Gnesen. Jagicllo 
conferred a new favour on the nobility 
at Jedlno in the year 1440, and in 1444 
at Cracow : ” We iiromise and vow that 


Lithuania. Witold, in fa('t, stak(*d every- 
thing uj)on obtaining his ('oronation. He 
had already invit(‘d Jagicllo and many 
neighbouring princes to Luck. The im- 
])erial embassy, which was to bring him 
the cnnvn, had reached the Polish frontii'r 
when the Poles barr(‘d tlu* way. Sigisniund 






THE CHRISTMAS STAR: A PRETTY POLISH CUSTOM 

At th»' Chiisttnas season the Polish peasants go round the villages, carrying a huge lighted star, symbolising the Stai 
of Bechlehem. Three boys impersonate the three kings of the East, Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. They al^ 
cairy a little puppet-show, in which the drama of the Nativity and other Scripture incidents are performed. 
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to employ (icnnany for the 
jmrpose. Polish yok(^ 


and Jagiello were at Luck, when Witold 
died unexjH'ctcdly (October 27th, 

Th(^ dang(;r thus disaj)p('ared. Witold 
|)r()l)al)ly did not aim at a complete 
s(iV('ranee of lathuania from Poland or at 
the status (which Sigismund designed 
imposing on him) of a vassal of the German 
emi)eror, but rather intcmded to })lace 
, fjthuania on an ecpial foot- 
Poland s Yoke Poland, and wished 

Presses on . . 

Lithuania 

grcAV heavier alter Witold’s death. I hiis, 
lor ex.'imple, Polish gai i isons were thrown 
into Kamienec and oth(‘r Podolian lort- 
resses without any warning, and Sigis- 
nmnd, the (irand Duke ol Lithuania, was 
fold'd in the nanu‘ ol Lithuania to 
waive all claim to Podolia, and actually 
to sui render th(‘ most important lort- 
resses < i Volhynia. Nor was that all. 
'Pile Poles d(‘man(l(‘d that all fresh 
ac(piisitions ol ti'iritory should Im* made 
in the nanu' of the (Mown of l*oland 
alone. Finally, in all negotiations and 
tieaties with loreign (oimtries Lithuania 
was almost ('ompletely ignored. 'I'he 
malcontents grouped tin insel\(‘s round 
the person of S\'idi ige’lo, and the opjuisi- 
li(Mi lonnd suppoi t in Mosi'ow. 'I'lien war 
w;is detei mined upon in Poland. Svid- 
rigello, defeated in i.| ’,5 on tlu‘ River 
Svienta, was forced to O'cognisi' the 
suzerainty of Poland, liut th(‘ op|)osition 
was not yet (M usIumI by this defeat, and 
now the (irand Duke ('asimir himself, 
biotherof King NMadislav III., juit himself 
at its head. 'l'lu‘ union ol I'lori'iice in 
14 j(), th(‘ arrangements of which were 
promoted by the Polish stati‘smen (Bisho|) 
Oli'snicki recei\'ed for his services a 
cardinal’s hat), (ould not but make the 
more' bad blood in the Russo-Lithuanian 
distric'ts, sinct* King \’ladislav HI. at tlu‘ 
suggi'stion ol the (\irdinal conferred on 
th(* unit(‘d ('lergy the same rights which 
the Latin ckagy enjoy(‘d. ('asimir IV. 

Andr(‘as, I'ven alter he had 
become King of Poland in 
1447, alter his Li- 

thuanian proclivities. On the 
contrary, lie endeavoured to change tlu' 
constitution, the defects e>f whici; Ik' had 
clearly recognised. His gi atest anxiety 
was due to the e.\cessiv(‘ ])ower of the 
Catln^lic e('clesiastical princes, especially 
the haughty behaviour of Olesnicki, who, 
being the real originat(»r of that constitu- 
tion, tried to overshadow the crown itself. 

3236 


Casimir IV. 
and the 
Church 


Casimir, adroitly making full use of the 
schism which then divided the Roman 
Church, forced the anti-Pope Felix V. to 
renounce the exclusive right of nominating 
the (‘cclcsiastical dignitaries of his empire ; 
henceforward the king had for six years to 
fill ninety first jdaces. By this plan the 
election of the chapters became invalid, 
and only persons acceptable to the king 
could be nominated to high offices. 
Casimir IV. also i)asscd the enactment 
that lli(‘ prelates as landowmers should be 
liable to military siM vice, by w^hich means 
lh(‘ military constitution of Cc\simir the 
('fivat was coin|)l('ted. 

The king also j^lanned to break down 
the (‘X(Tssiv(^ power of the nolulity. He 
was at the sanui time firmly resolved not 
to allow Lithuania to be overshadowed 
by Poland ; he resided by preference in 
tlu‘ former country and surrounded him- 
self with Lithuanians. When we hear what 
his attitude towards Boheunia and the 


Lithuania 
Threatens 
to Revolt 

ti(*s, and 


Hnssit(‘s was, how in 1449, in his capacity 
as (irand Duk(‘ of Lilhnania, he made an 
alliaiKH' with (irand Duke Vasilij Vasilje- 
witch against common (uiemies — the 
s<‘(M)iid tr('aty of Lithuania with Moscow, 
made; in the spirit of Wit(.)ld — 
how they mutually secured the 
giiardiaiishif) of tluMr children 
and allowed free trading facili- 
how cauti(3us was Casimir 
in settling the frontier on the side of 
Mosi'ow, wi‘. may fairly sujipose that 
Casimir courted connections with Moscow 
in order to show a bolder front against 
the Poles, and tluMi to be able to refcjrm 
the constitution. 

He delayed to confirm the Polish 
]uivil(*ges, washed to institute a trial 
lor high treason against the cardinal, 
surrounded himself with younger men 
ol his own views, and published pamph- 
lets on the necessity of constitutional 
reform ; in fact, he did not shrink 
Irom employing tlie headsman’s axe in 
order to show the groat officials that they 
w'ere not masters of the state. He 
began by lavoiiring the lesser nobility, in 
orcler to pit them against the magnates. 
Ihis policy led later to the change in the 
constitution. 


1 here was ])opular talk in Lithuania of 
C(m(|uering Podolia by force of arms, and 
the bitterness between Lithuania and 
Poland soon reached such a pitch that an 
open revolt of Lithuania threatened in 1456. 
If Casimir had persevered in his action 
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Mined his end. 


he Would rcrtainlv have 
Hut tinaiieial straits loreed him to con- 
cessions. Poland was (:()nfront(‘d with a 
war a-ainst the Order. Ihe Sladita. 
which met at CerekwK'a, relusc( to take 
the held Indore their jaivile^es had been 
ronlirrned. (asimir himsell refiuired 
mom‘V, siiK e lie wished to man y l-lizaheth. 

/ . the sister ot the Hun^nnian 
The King in Ladislaus Posthumus : and 

Financinl ji('('ordm^< to the laws the 

Difficulties I,., (I to luinish the 

dowry lor the ciuem, the kin^^ was ioiced 
III 145 ; to ^ive WMV. and at the imix'iial 
diet at Ihotik(»v, in (he presence ol tw'elve 
knj;.,d)ts and (welv<‘ barons, took the 
(’onsi it ut ional oath at the hands ot tlu* 
('ardinal wdioin h(‘ detested. Ihe n‘f(al 
power was still inoic r(‘stii('ted by the 
appoiidineiit ol loui* couiK'illors as assessors 
to Ihe* kin^^, v\'ithe>u( wdiose <aniscut no 
r>rdinan(’(‘ ot the kin^' should have (he 
force ol law. 'I'his tirst ehde'at of the* 
('rown was followed by otheas umha 
('asiniir’s successors. 

From the time of Casiinir onwards we 
can notice two currents in the national 
lite ot Poland : the majority of the nobles 
workeel lor llie enlargement of their 
\uivi\e^es, whWv t\\e second ])artv aimed 
at t\\e stvi'W^theuiu^; oi tin* royal pow(‘r 
and a vistiu lion o\ personal lilnaty. 'I'his 
division (h aims was \o be l«)nnd in twei y 
^tate ol V.nropt'. A ianite inporai y ol 
( asimii was the Vh u ent me N iccold Maeliia- 
velli (1|(h) I3-7)- who, Ml his “ Pnneijie,” 
wliicli was addnssi'd (o l.oreii/o de’ 
.Meda 1 111 151 (. j>ublished a lo atise to|- tlie 
Ljiiidanci’ ol j)riiic('s, to whom In* wisjied 
to cominunic.ile llie ail ol .illaimiit^ .m 
uiiK'sl I K'bal aniIioiilN. And al the court 
ol P()Iand IiN'ed a JcpKseiilal jve ol (his 
scliool, 1 he hiini.misf Idhjipo ihionaci'orsi, 
Ix'llei known under IIk' Latin name 
ol (’alliniacliiis |y\peiicns, to wliom, 
loi^('l}t('j wi! Ii Joiin Dlui^ars/, ('asimir had 
(lUnistcd lli(‘ ediK'atioii of his children. 

OpposinK 

Forc«..Work^'"""‘'‘'’^ imperialistic 

in Polnnd I 'C re- 

])ublican ])arty in Poland 
eontiniioiisly gained the uiiper hand. 

Casimir’s son and successor, John i. 
Albert (1492-1501) vigorously prosecuted 
his lather’s plan, but in the end, like him, 
had to acknowledge failure. He is said to 
have planned nothing less than a coup 
d’edat in order to overthrow the nobles 
and strengthen the monarchical power. 


He governed without the senate. When 
the primate Olesnicki died, John Albert set 
his brother Frederic on the archiepiscopal 
throne. He introduced greater magni- 
ficence at court and made difficulties, 
whenever possible, about the admission 
of the magnates. He comduded a 
treaty with his brother Vladislav (II.) 
of Bohemia and Hungary in which they 
idedged themselves to help each othei 
“ ill cas(‘ ot any rebellion of their subjects 
or any attempt by them to restrict the 
monarchical jiower.” 

'rh(‘ most certain means of increasing 
his power seined to him to he K victorious 
war ; he jiroposi'd to comiuer Moldavia 
lor his youngest brother Sigismund. 
All the Jagellons, with the exception 
ol Alexander ot Lithuania, assembled 
at L(‘utscliau in Hungary in 1494 to 
discuss that campaign. They had, be- 
sides, evrry cause to join lorces, since 
the Hapsbmgs had concluded an alliance 
with Moscow against Poland. Prepara- 
tions were made uiidca* jireb'xt of a war 
against the 'Lurks. Then the same situa- 
tion came al)out as under Casimir — the 
nobles would not vote any supjilies, and 
Albert saw himself compelled 
to grant extc'iisive coiu'cssions 
to the nobility at the diet at 
Piotrkov in 1496. B(‘sidestliis, 
1 h‘ sutfered an overwhelming defeat in 
14(17 at ('o/.miii in the Bukovma. 

rh(‘ m‘W, and at tlu' sanu' time mon- 
strous leatiir*'. of the legislation ol John 
Albert. extorU'd in I4(/) by the Slaehla, 
was that it fonnally siiin'iidered the 
p('asant poj)ulation to the nobilitv’. The 
pressure ol the Slachta must hav(' been 
gr(‘at indi'i'd when it could be complained 
in the di(‘t that the country-folk left 
their fields in crowds and that the villages 
were emj)ty. On the basis of the enact- 
ments of Casimir the Great (who had 
checked emigration so far that only a 
peasant who had more than one son 
should he allowed to send one to school 
or to business in the town, and then 
only on a certificate from his lord) it 
was enacted that henceforward in every 
year only one peasant might leave 
liis village. This restriction was not 
modified until 1501. In another article 
townsfolk wt^re j^roliibited Iroin acquir- 
ing and owning^ proj)C‘rty according to 
provincial law. Purther, the admission of 
non-nobles into the c'cclesiastical hierarchy 
was restricted. Formerly, indeed, no 


The Nobility 
Defeats 
the Crown 
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non-ii< ‘I jIcs \vci(! adinilti'd to Ihr higlior 
offices in the cathedrals at (diesen, 
('riui>\\\ Posefj, and l*lock, but ikav tlie 
superior posts to tin* (‘xc lusioii of 

l(ireij 4 iM‘i s, wci'c I'eserved for natives of 
noble birth nlone. 'I'liese two jnovisions 
vvcir ostmsibly do'-i/^nied to iucreas(‘. thi* 
mihtiity torce. If, aicordini,^ to th(‘ tcnior 
of tin* inihtaiy system of ('asimir th(‘ 
(iieat. only liind-ownm^ nobles wtut' 
under any obli^nlions ot militar\ 
Mavice, in the intei'ests ol public 
:lej(*nc<- the admission of non-nobles 
to (‘(‘cl(‘si;isti'al offices oup'lit to be 
j)re\'ented, mid the s;ile ot “ noble ” 
piopeitv to them foibiddeli, 
bec;nis<' the\' weie exempt liom 
milif m \’ ser\’ice. ( )iily ( <‘rfain 
benefices 111 hi be c( m 1 < “i I <‘d ii j )on 
“ plebeians.” 

I he ai t n les ( ( met'' niiii’ w«ii k - 
nnai wei e efpially hm sh : f hey 
Weie foi hidden to 140 to Ihussia 
and Silesia to woj k af haix’esf- 
{ ide. Ill 01 d*’i that I Ih'IC nii^ht 
be no w.mt of labour in Poland 
and that the wa.L;es mi,i4hf not 
iK'ed to be raised. rin* destitute 
Wi'le to be employed on t he 
('oust I net ion of foiliesses (Ml 
t In* I'ni Isish oi d'ai 1 ai Innitieis. 

The statute of I. pit) significant ly 
n'connts that iheie weu' nioK* 
be,r;.i4ais in 1 he realm ol Tolaiid 
than an\'whei(‘ else, d'he pool 
popnlaiion. theiefore, took iefn,i4(' 
by hnndied-. in those owikm less 
distiicts on file Dniepei when' 
fK'edoin and a less deLnadinr; 

.'xisfence weie s| ill {o !>(• lonnd, 
and they found a suitable ein- 
plo\'nnMit in ('ampaiciis ai^.iiiist 
Ottomans and Taitais. i'loin 
tln'Si' pi’ople arose 1 lu' a N'eni^ei s 
)| Polish oppiession. Idle sanu' swoRD 
dial a('t('i 1st K . aie shown by I’OLISH 
t ln‘ laws passi'd under Albert ’s br(>tlK‘rs, 
Ak‘\andtM I. ( 1301- 1 ^ot)), and Sii;ismnnd 
the Idder or tlu' (ireat ( 15()()- 134S). ddie 
impel ial diets weit' bent on tnrtlK’r ri'- 
strictinj4 fhe royal j)ower. I'hus we may 
call attention to the provision that the 
kiui; had not to dec ide anyihiiii; by him- 
self, but merely to K'ad the deliberations 
ot the senate'; for ” an olii^arehical i;overn- 
nuuit was better than a inonarediical.” 
P'urther. the t.mious statute Nihil novi 
declared that tlie kiiij; hence*torth might 
luh introduce any new measure without 


the assent of the senate and the provincial 
deputies ; this stre'iigthened the provisions 
of 1453 and 1454. High officers were to 
be conferred according to length of sm'vice 
and not at the caprice of the monarch, 
(irave* c.onseapiencc'S ensued from the decree 
of the diet of 1504, by which the king 
might not ])ledge or give away crown 
lands exe:e})t with the knowledge of the 
diet and the assc'iit of the senate. Tlie 
legislative |)roj)osals which aimed at the 
increase of the defensive j)e)W'crs of the 
re'alm are note'W'orthy, and they wmuld 
doubtless have achieved theur jnirtxise 
had tlu'y bc'cn carried out. According 
to them, not merely were the 
towmsfolk who owmed landc'd 
property liable' to military sc'rviec', 
bill e\'c'ry tc'iith man from 
flic' country population was to 
b(' draftc'd into the militia, 
which w'as intendc'd to form tlu' 
basis of the nation’s milit.ary 
organisation. 

T'lu' diets undi'i* Sigismund 
fr(‘(|ui'nlly occupied thc'mselves 
whth this cpiestion. rndc'r him 
the libc'i'ty of the ])easants to 
l('a\’(' tlu'ir home's w'as still more' 
rc'strictc'd. siiu'e they wc'ie made' 
solc'ly and absolutely dc'pc'iident 
on th(' lord, while' the' rights 
of private jurisdiction were' e'x- 
te'udi'd. In the' k'gislatixe enact- 
nu'iits of Me'lnik, of 1501, w'hie h, 
howa'\'e'r, are' not to be' founel in 
the' “ X'olnmina legum ” of Jan 
Laski (John a Lase'o ; I4()f)-i54i), 
it is laid dowm that, in ca.se the' 
king should prosecute' any innoex'nt 
lu'i'son, or not conform to the' 
e'liactme'uts e)f the coiiiuhl, and 
ae't contrary to the w'ell-being 
of the e'lnpire, the w'hok' e'lnjure' 
OF THE released from the oath ol 

KINGS loyalty and might re-garel the 

king as a tyrant anel a foe'. 

vSuch ])re)ceeelings coulel ne)t produce 

any good impression in Lithuania. When 
John Albert’s brother, Alexander, became 
(iranel Duke of Lithuania, this w'as done 
w’ithemt the assent of Peiland. The union, 
therefe)re, wais formally ne)n-existent. 
Alexanelcr, in fact, tre)el in the fe)ot- 
ste{>s of Witold anel Casimir, since 
he similarly e'litereel into alliance with 
Me)sce)W^ Only the w'ar against the 
Oreler breiiight both parties cpiickly 
te)gether again. 
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POLAND UNDER THE JAGELLONS 

SEEDS OF DECAY IN THE NATIONAL LIFE 


Sii^Msmuiid, Casimir’s son, 
^ mounted the tlirono of Poland in i5o() 
Eastern ]iuroj)e j)resented a very different 
])olitical iheture from that of a hundred 
years hc'fore. TTie hardc'st task (d' Poland 
in tlu' course of tlu' thix'e last cinituries, 
the su})])ressi()n, that is, of tlu^ Teutonic 
Knii^hts ill order to occupy the coast of 
the Ihiltic, had hivii juniormed in 14()(). 
It was hi^di tim(\ for a few decadi's 
later it would hardly liavi' l)(‘(‘ii possible. 

TTireateniu^ (louds ^ndluMt'd in the 
east and west of Poland just at the clos(‘ 
of the httei'iith century and the l)e|;unnin|; 
of the sixteiMith. On tlu; one hand 
Moscow was arinini.:: for an attack on 
Polaiid-Lithuania ; on the* other side the 
Ottomans W('re |)r('ssinj; with incri'asing 
I lower. Poland had lon^ en joy(‘d tran- 
(piillity on tlu' side ot Moscow, which, 
.^roanin^ uiuh'r the T'artar ruli‘, had been 
unal)l(' to mov(\ P)Ut wlu'ii Ivan 111 . 

had shaken off the Mongol 
f , yoke and had liis hands 

^ . lret‘, he iormed comprehen- 

the Orthodox , it i i 

sive schemes. He worked 
for the unificatifin of Russia with skill and 
good fortune. Oiu' district after another 
was brought ov^r to him. 

Wluai he married in 1472 the i^>yzaii- 
tiiK' jirincess Sophia (Zoc), daughter ot 
tlu' (U'spot Tdiomas of Morea, the last of 
the ra(a‘ of tlu' l^iheologi, he assumVul 
the Hyzantiiu* inijK*rial arms, the doublc- 
heachul (‘agle. and claimed from Rome 
the title of Em|K'ror of Russia. He also 
laid claim to the Russian districts of 
Poland. The current (jf anti-Polish feeling 
in Lithuania was perceived by Ivan 111 . 
He therefore came; forward as the champion 
of the Orthodo.x j)opulation ot Poland. 
The Russian j)arty in Lithuania was always 
strong ; and ('apable men, such as 
Michael Cdinskij, stood at its head. Even 
in Casimir’s days the political condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe se(;med to have 
shifted in favour of Moscow. 


Since the year L4S1, after the Tartars 
had been beaten, the Lithuanian princes, 
hitluM'lo fric'udly towards Pohmd, began 
one alter the other to go over to tlu' side 
ot Moscow. Alexander, while (irand Duke 
(d Lithuania, was optmly jiro-Russian. A 
rapprocluniu'iit betwec'u him and Ivan took 
place in I4()4. Alexaiuk'r married the 

„ , .. e. ^ Priiu'ess Ih‘l(MU‘ and 

Polftnd s Stand i 1 ■ 1 ■ i 

. . waived liis claim to a 

Againsf the ■ . ■ . 

I- r-t. t. scales ol towns 111 lavour 
Catholic Church , 1 < .1 1 i 

ol Ins latluM-m-law. In 

the marriage contract lu‘ pledged hiinscdf 
not lotorcc' llcdenetogo overto the' (hitholic 
rc‘ligion,and in lad iiot to allow lu'r to doso 
“ voluntarily.” He* built a c hapel for hc‘r in 
Wilna, and surrounded hcaonly with peojile 
of her own creuab We Icairii from thc'sc' 
stipulations that the detrinuaital intluc'iicc* 
of the Roman ('atliohc (Tmrch on public 
j)c)licy, against which a stand was bc'ing 
made in Poland, was alrcaidy rc'cognisc cl 
in Mosc'ow. Alc'xander c'oniirmed in I4()C) 
the old rights of the' Orthodox (Tiurc h. 

Ivan also knew how to stir up hostility 
on every side* against Polancl, and to 
organise* a menacing league against it. 
He married liis son Vasilij to a daughtc*r 
ot Stc'taii the* (irc‘at ol .Moldavia, and 
thus drew this country into the sphere* 
ol his inte‘re*sts. He* was allieel with the- 
T'(*utoiiie' Ordc'r and trie*ndly with the- 
Tartar Khan .Mengli (iiray I. (i4b()-i47^ 
and i47(S-i5r5) ; Ik* observe-d an ainie able* 
attitude* towards T'urke*y, and would not 
entcirlain any ide*a of a league* 


Germany and 
Moscow in 


with Poland and Hiingaiy 

. , against Turke*.v. I lisson Vasilij 

Agreement 

Tnthisattitude* towards Polandthe Russian 
prine:es were met by the (jerman empe*ior 
Maximilian, who, as aii oppone*nt ol the 
Jagellons in the contc'st for the crowns ol 
lloheaniiiv and Hungary, loiiiul a we*lcome; 
ally in the. Muscovite; grand duke. This 
was the first time that Germany entereal 
into relations with Moscow. 
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Equally threatening was the attitude 
of the Sublime Porte. It was the zenith of 
Ottoman }>ow(*r. Moldavia and Wallachia 
alr(‘ady wavc^red in their loyalty as allies 
of Poland ; if they were lost, it would be 
the turn of lh(* Dniester district. Finally, 
It lay with the Jagellons to defend the 
Hungarian crown. I his state of things 
(lrov(; Poland also towards the 
*"**?'*® sf)uth and ])rovoked hostilities 
(ierinany. The Haps- 
Poland therefore, were (^ager, in 

Ic'ague with Moscow and tlu; Teutonic 
Order, to close* the circle of the* enemies 
ot I^oland ; besides these, Maximilian 
won over the Margrave* of Ih'rindenburg, 
the Duke ol Saxony, and the* King of 
Denmark, for the combination against 
l»olaiid, as well as a distinct party in 
Poland itse'lt. 

It was thus high time lor Sigisinund to 
act. He had coiK'lude'd an alliance with 
Hungary in 1507, had i(‘nounccd Moldavia 
in tavoiir of Hungary, and married 
Paibara, sister of John Zapolya, Ix'sides 
wimimg over Mengli (dray, the* I'artar 
Khan, by “ yearly j)r(*sents ” of 15,000 
gulden ev(*rything in orde'r to show a 
boldei- Iront to Maximilian and oth(‘rs~ 
when hi* suddenly (hanged his views. 
Sigismund could not, ol courst*, wage war 
with all his enemies at one and the sanu* 
time, and was foned, theri'lore, to decidi* 
whether to turn toward tin* \Vi*st or the 
h'ast. Hut Maximilian also had cause to 
sei’k a peace witli Poland. I'lie giTat 
struggle bi*tw(*en the Hapsburgs and 
\'alois then began. 'I'he suiv'cssion in 
Milan and Najdes aroused this struggK*, 
and both antagonists lought in every part 
of the world wlii’ie they I'ould inflict 
damage on each other. 

Sigismund decidi*d lor the contest with 
tlu* l^ast and for the alliance with Maxi- 
milian. His brother Ladislaus( Vladislav) II. 
ol Hungary was the intermediary. Thus, 
on July 22nd, 1515, that memorable treaty 
between the three monarchs 
as to the succession, which 
„ . was decisive not merely for 

H.p,burg. Poland, was 

arranged in Vienna. The granddaughter of 
the emperor. Maria, was to marry Lewis, the 
son of Ladislaus, and A’' his daughter, 
was to wed one of the two grandsons of 
the emperor, Charles or Ferdinand ; the 
emperor went through the form of 
l^etrothal with Anna in the name of the 
not yet selected grandson, in die church 
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of St. Stephen. It was further decided 
that, in the event of Lewis dying without 
issue, the Hungarian crown should devolve 
on his sister Anna. 

This treaty meant the renunciation by 
the Jagellons of their claims to the crowns 
of Boliemia and Hungary, and therefore to 
any power in the West, and founded the 
world power of the house of Hapsburg, just 
as it laid tlie hmndations of the later 
(‘inpire of Austria. The day which saw the 
last Hungarian Jagelkm fall at Mohses, 
August iqtli, 1520, was the birthday of the 
Austrian monarchy. 

Hut this treaty, on the^ other side, 
brought advantages to Poland. The 
emperor no longer supported the Teutonic 
Order, and did not aim at an armed 
alliance with the (hand Duke of Moscew, 
but left Poland a free hand. The situation 
that had been prepared and created by the 
l^attle at Tanenberg was formally recognised 
and confirmed by Germany so far as such 
treaties can be binding. The year 1515 
forms the last stage in the development of 
the conditions created by the year 1410. 
Ikiland thus entered upon a new chapter 

, of her historical dev(‘l()pmcnt. 

New Chapter 

, . hitherto turned its lace 

toward the west, now turned 
toward the east- -namely, toward M(^scow. 
The c mtestwith this power fills the pagesof 
Ihehistoryof Poland for the succeeding cen- 
turies and decides her fate. Poland, indeed, 
only gradually recognised the necessity 
of the struggle. Even vSigismund did not 
keep this goal st(*adily before him, thcnigh 
he wavered in his loyalty to (Germany. 

The Poles, whose country lay on the 
upjH'i courses of the Oder and the Vistula, 
must have always struggled to reach the 
Baltic. 'I'his motive, indeed, led to the 
union with Lithuania, which equally 
was tlrawn toward the Baltic. For this 
reason the Lithuano-Polish union was 
maintained in the face of all hindrances. 
In the second treaty of Thorn of 1466 the 
Poles had reached the goal which the 
('ourse of their rivers clearly indicated. 
The same jihysical necessity caused the 
change of front in the year 1515. Poland 
never found the partnership with Hungary 
profitable ; the connection was physically 
impossible, since a chain of mountains 
raised a barrier between them. Bohemia 
and Hungary especially had greater 
interests in common with Austria than 
with Poland, which lay on another line. 
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There the Danube created out of all the 
surrounding regions a new state, Austria, 
the necessity of which was ])roved by the 
joint wars against the Turks, who wished 
to dispute with it the possession of the 
Danube. The influence of geograjfliy 
therefore kept Poland aloof from Hungary, 
Bohemia and Austria, and indicated to 
her that abandonment of all interests in 
Hungary which forms the one side of the 
treaty of 1515. 

But the other side of the treaty, the 
advance against the Hast, was qualilietl by 
physical conditions. While Western Euroj^e 
is divided by mountain ranges into many 
distinct and se])arate parts, in which 
individual states could develoj) a])art, 
since they were protected 
from their neighbours 
by Nature, East Euroj)e 
forms one gigantic ])lain 
which, in spite of its 
expanse, must have 
favoured the formation of 
a homog(‘neous ])olitical 
structure on its whole 
surface. 'Die waves of 
nations continually swe])t 
on and broke one on the 
other ; the weaker tribes 
were subjugated, until at 
last only the strongest 
survived. Nowhere 
p('rhaps has the ethno- 
graphical j)icture changed 
so (h'ten as here — on the 
sea-coasts, if anywhere. 

Many centuries elapsed 
before a homogeneous 
political structure arose 
in this gigantic basin. 

There were countless 
tribes there, and countless tribes were 
fated to fall, until finally, on the question 
who w^as to rule over the whole of East 
Europe, only two nations could come 
under consideration — the Poles and the 
Russians. And as soon as they recognised 
each other as rivals they rushed at each 
other, just as when in the desert 
one wild beast crosses the path 
of another. Properly speaking, 
the two kindred stocks, since 
similar economic, political, 
artistic, and even national interests, and 
to some degree the same enemies, could 
have quite well united, as was the case 
with Poland and Lithuania. But it was 
shown once more how powerfully an idea 



SIGISMUND I, : AN ENERGETIC 
RULER 

During his reign, from l.'iOi* till 1548, Sigis- 
mund I. was endeavouring to strengthen the 
monarchy and to pass wise laws. All his efforts, 
however, were unable to check the seeds of 
decay which had taken root in the national soil. 


Poles and 
Russians in 
Antagonism 

they had 


dominates man. The two races, educated 
in diflerent schools, worshipped quite 
different ideals. It was not the A))es 
that were fighting against the Russians 
there, but the Catholic Church against the 
Orthodox, republicanism against desjiotisin. 
Wh.tiheE.,t bitterness of this 

E»rop..« ^;'W'-oi)ean war ; it was a 

War Meant ‘jo con lu ting linn- 

ciples. Moscow had emerged 
from the Tartar school hard and barbarised. 
An implacably stern absolutism had saved 
Russia from destruction. How, therefore, 
after this experience, was she to give up her 
own form of government aiul join the 
Western current of ideas ? Peojile and 
prince alike in l^ussia weri* so convinced of 
the hh'ssing of absolute 
monarchy that they were 
readier to go further in 
that direction ratluM* than 
to abandon it : ('sj)ecially 
since in the iiujiending 
war all the resonret's of the 
country stood at the abso- 
lute disposal of tlu‘ des- 
potic ruler, and the nation 
was so devoted to him 
that it hardly ventured 
to murmur under th(‘ 
heaviest oppression. A 
glance atth(‘(h‘vel()j)m('nt 
of things in Poland could 
only strengthen Moscow 
in this conviction. 

Just when the stniggh* 
IndweiMi these' twonation- 
alitie's Ix'gan, tlu' royal 
j)f)W(‘r in Poland had 
gradually sunk into a 
])hant()m inon.'irehy ; the 
king and tlu‘ nobility 
seemed to constitute' two hostile*, ()pj)()sing 
])arti(.'S. The3 ne)l)ility woulel neit unele*!- 
take anything unless they recei ve-el in rctin n 
some concession e)r e)the*r fre)m the king. 
The Slachta dec ided on war anel peace, anel 
obtained pay fe)r the camiiaigns e)iitsiele.‘ the 
beirders eif the em|)ire. The ravage's and 
losses in war had to be made goe)el to them, 
and their j)rise)ncrs e)f war ransf)med by the' 
king. The ne)])ility was desirous e)f paying 
as few taxe.s as possible, and of lightening 
the burden of their e)l;her' state elnties, 
and naturally saw with i)leasnre when the 
king was frcehandoel. The kings be)re 
the whede load e)f responsibility, anel e)fte*n 
rescued the realm fre)m distress mcredy 
by the weight of their personality and with 
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their own mejins. These nobles, again, 
eared nothing for economy or W(jrk ; vvork 
was tlie conec'rn of the |)(;asants. riicse 
latter, tlurrefore, and the king were the 
martyrs of the (!cnnmonw(*al. And the class 
wliieh j>ossessed the most j)ovvTr in the 
state; regarded tlie higdiest inter(‘sts of the 
kingdom as something almost foreign. 

, How ccaild Roland under such 
^**^*1** * conditions be a strong state ? 
Weakness Weaknesses came to light 

* in all th(‘ wars which Poland 
wag(‘(l in the iift(;(‘nth century. The whole 
management of tin; war against the 
Teutonic' Orde r, which, after the* year 1410, 
was (‘nf(‘<*bl(*d, was a diserc'dit to Poland as 
a slate; and all thc' more* so since tluac* 
wcM’c bravt‘ soldiers and competcMit oiricers 
enough in the* country. XevaMtheless, tlu; 
l*olish nobility was |)roud of its imperial 
constitution and its pcMsonal priviU‘g(‘s. 
Its ticedom ajcpeaicd to it in a peculiarly 
brilliant light when it saw h<»w in the 
neighbouring kingdom the intc’lka'tual life; 
was stuntc'd under the oppic'ssicni of the 
despotic' tsar. 

We see' luMc' th(‘ strange phenomimon 
ol two nations idarmed at tlu‘ dcdca'ts 
whic h (‘ach notic cal in the' othc-r, and drivcai 
to c'xaggcaatc; tlic'ir own good cpialitic^s. 
d'hc' Russians enlarged the* des|)otic powca' 
ol the tsar to a monstrous dc'gn‘c‘ ; the 
Poles strengthcau'd the* freccloin ol lhc‘ 
individual so greatly that tlu‘ unity and 
libcMty ol the* kingdom wcac* deslioyecl. 
rile two c'uuntric'S, apart Ironi isolated 
pmsonalitic's, who wishcal now and again 
to stay the* c‘\'ils, but could not cany tlu'ir 
jiurposc* through, did not adopt a middle 
course betwecMi the two extrenu^s or any 
other solution ot the* ])roblem. 

Tc't us c(insi<l(‘r other circumstanc'c's 
in ordc'r tc» detcaaninc* what wcaa* the*, 
intcaitions ol I'ach ol tlu' two opponents 
in the’ impcaiding struggle*. Although 
Poland was wc'akc'r as a slate*, yc't it was 
benelited by the* hlghc*i civilisation and 
^ . the suiU)ort of Rome*, so that it 

came toiwanl in the contest 
with the ]*aist as the representa- 
tive of luirope* in the inteiests 
of culture and religion. It could be)ast 
alse> of the syiiipnthie^s of Kuropc*, which 
die! not, henvever, go beyc al wordy agree- 
ments, and did ned prevent the \\'esteni 
Powers freun attacking Poland itself on 
a faveuirable excasioii. Pedaiul at first 
made great progress. But then only teio 
soon the dithculty of her task was ap])arent. 
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If Poland was resolved to carry Roman 
Catholicism to the East, she was destined 
to learn that Greek orthodoxy was being 
organised and grouped round Moscow 
as its re})resentative. And even those 
aristocratic liberties which the Poles 
thought to disseminate in the East were 
accomi)anied by conditions which were 
fatal to them, since a heavy oppression 
of the country populeition went hand in 
hand with them. These two movements, 
the religious and the social, could not but 
cause wides])read agitation among the 
])opulation, which led to revolts and the 
ultimate loss of the Ukraine. The - Polos 
finally became conscious that a concen- 
tration of all their energies was necessary 
in order to face the hard struggle. But 
it was at this point that the capabilities 
of the highly gifted and jiatriotic people 
iail(*d. The old iiroverb, “ Rzec/ posj olita 
cnota stoi ” (tin* r(‘i)ublic exists by virtue), 
was no longer applicable, since civic 
virtiu* had disap])eared from Poland. 

Sigismund and his son, Sigismund 
Augustus, thelast two Jagt'llons, clearly per- 
ceived the root of the malady from which 

, the Polish nation suffered. 

The S.g.smund» 

Endeavour to i 1 • 

^ therelore an unbroken senes 

Check Dee.y cliange tlu; 

constitution, to sti*m the arrogance of tin; 
nobli's, to str(*ngthen the monarchy, and to 
j)ass wise laws ; and we must admit that 
they showed abundant proofs of good 
intentions, energy, f)erseverancc, and self- 
sacritice. We see them and their successors 
continually at war with the disorder and 
anarchy in the country, but also notice 
how usek*ssly they si)ent their efforts in 
this une([ual cont(‘St and were unable, try 
as th(*y might, to check the universal pro- 
gress of decay. Sigismund (1.506-1548) 
soon showed his incajiacity for the weighty 
task, f'ven l)efore 1515 he was involved in 
war with Moscow, and gained some 
successes ; but the war ('ould no longer be 
|>rosecuted energetically. It was the same 
in the S('cond war, whicli broke out in 1535. 
Molda\'ia was already on the side of Mos- 
cow. Sigismund here disjdayed marked 
feebleni'ss toward (jcrmany. When, in 
1518, he married as his second wife 
]h)na Sforza of Milan, the daughter 
of Giovanni Galeazzo, who died in 
I4()4, and thus became nephew of 
the Em}>eror Maximilian, he seems to 
have let himself be influenced by 
Germany, as J agiello once did. 
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The brilliance of the imperial title induced 
him to form a friendship with Ferdinand I., 
and to ask the hand of Elizabeth, the 
emperor’s daughter, for his son Sigismund 
Augustus. Hut he did not make full use 
of this alliance with Germany. Thus, 
he did not declare war, for example, 
against the Order, whose Grand Master 
j)ersistently refused to do homage until 
after the d('ath of Maximilian in t 5T(). 
Hut evTn then he did not understand how 
to retain his advantage. In 1521 a truce 
for four years was concluded by the good 
services of the han])eror Charles V., who 
once more' tried to play off tlu' Teutonic. 
Ord(‘i' against Poland. 

The Kc'forniation made nowln 
rapid progress as in 
Prussia nndi'r the rule of 
the monastic, knights, and 
by Luther’s advice it was 
resolv('d to change the 
lands of the Order into a 
siM'ular duchy. Tlu't'iiaiul 
Mastin', Albert of Ilraii- 
d (‘11 burg, a sou of 
b'ri'derii' of Aiisjkk'Ii 
and Sophia. Sigismund’s 
sister, who dii'd in 151/,, 
and thi'ii’fore a neplii'W 
of Sigismund, ('iiteri'd 
Cracow at the bi'ginning 
of A])ril, 1525. laid aside 
the dri'ss of the Order, 
and (lid homage to the 
king on the great sejuare 
at Cracow as a secular 
prince and hi’reditary 
duke of Prussia. The 
duke ])l('dged himself to 
be a loyal vassal to thi' 
king, and to aid him in war 
with a hundred knights, and renounced his 
right of coinage, l-fe received in return 
the first ])lace in the S(*naie at the king’s 
side. On the extinction of his descendants 
in the male line Prussia was to fall to 
Poland. 

Th(‘re was little cause for Poland to 
rejoice at this conclusion of tin* matter. 
For now the place of a jun iodically elected 
Grand Master was filled by a hereditary 
German duke, and, what was a far 
weightier matter, the country, owing to 
the Reformation, assumed a thoroughly 
German character. The old enemy rcap- 
fieared in a form still more dangerous to 
I^)Iand. So weak and short-sighted was 
Polish policy, that even after the death 



SIGISMUND II. 

He was heir to his father’s difficulties as well 
as to his father’s throne, but he was an able 
ruler, and his governing: genius revealed itself 
in matters of foreign policy. Known also as 
Augustus I., he reigned from l.'i4H till 1572. 


of Diikt^ Albert II. Frederic cm August 27th, 
1618, the tiof was not resumed according 
to the meaning of the compact, but was 
transferred to the Kur-Brandenburg elder 
line of the Hohenzollcrns. The complete 
severance of Prussia from the Polish crown 
could only be a question of time ; it was 
destined to take place in 1651), when Poland, 
completely surrounded by enemies, was in 
the greatest straits, and a formidable 
danger was threatening from the East. 
Ivven now Moscow and Prussia united 
against Poland, and their friendship soon 
liecame traditional. 

It was but a slight comiiensation that 
vSigismund united the westi’in Masovian 
])rincipalities with his own crown after the 
extinction of the Piasts in 
those parts. It was fortu- 
nate for Poland that with 
true discernment he main- 
tained fri('ndly relations 
with 'furki'y. 

In spite of !iis circum- 
spection and foresight 
Sigismund. though 
|)ersonally an (‘flicient 
ruler, who reduc(‘d to 
ord(‘r the ('haos of the 
impi'i ial linaiu'i's, did not 
achii've a conijilete 
succi'ss in any direi’tion. 
How could thii vast 
em])ire make a bold show 
when the nobility evinix'd 
no ])at riot ism, but were 
bent on their own 
advantages and the 
incri'asi' of their privi- 
lege's, and only too ofti'ii 
prejudiced the respect due 
totluH'rown ? Eviuiundi'r 
Jagiello, the .Slachta. when the king had 
refused to cede some privilege, had 
hacked in pieces before his eyes the* di'ed of 
acknowli'dgmi'iit intended for them. They 
had threatened Casimir, the son of 
Jagiello, with dej)osition. The same scenes 
were re|)eated now. 

Maximilian, who, ev(*n before 1515, 
stood in strained relations with Sigismund, 
succeeded in bringing over a part of the 
nobli's to his side. The Slachta refused the 
king the sii])i)lies for the war against 
Moscow. Christopher Szydlovi(K:ki, one of 
the most influential ministers of Sigismund, 
prided himself on having received from 
Maximilian 80,000 gulden, without being 
conscious that he was guilty of high treason. 
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For the same reasons Sigismund was 
unable to carry on the war against the 
Order with the necessary vigour. When, 
in 15J7, he summoned the nobility to 
a campaign against Moldavia, and some 
150,000 m(‘n ass(*mbled at Lemberg, these 
masses vv'oiil^l not march to the war, but 
b(‘came rebellious and demanded legisla- 
tive reforms. An attempt on 
^ PoliiK Troops ^1^^ king’s life was actually 

made in the diet of 1523. But 

Rebellious proposed 

to punish severely the crimes of public out- 
rage and lese maj(‘stc recourse was had to 
Roman law, since the national code was 
deficient . 1 1 deserves to be specially noticed 
that the custom now began to develop 
of allowing no law to j)ass without the 
common consent. This fundamental prin- 
cipl(‘ led ultimat(‘ly to the “ liberum veto.” 

This state* of things lasted under 
Sigismund II. Augustus (also called 
Augustus I.; 1548-1572), son of Sigis- 
mund I. He was much wiser than his 
latlu‘i\ so that he accomplished notable 
results, both in foreign |)()licy and in the 
held of iut(‘rmil reforens. 

Sigismund Augustus was able to make 
an impoitant (‘oiuiuest on the Baltic Sea. 
'fin* Livonian seetion of the Teutonic 
( )r<ler was tlii’n approaching its dissolution, 
and Poland reepiired to keep watch on the 
forthcoming negotiations as to the succes- 
sion. Tlu* Order had n(‘ver n'ached such 
j)ow(‘r and |)rosperity in Livonia as in 
Piiissia. h'or one thing, the stream of 
immigrating ('lernians was less full there; 
lor another, tlu* continual struggle between 
the Ord(’r and the archbishopric of Riga 
j>r(‘vented any close amalgamation of the 
I'states of tlu* realm. The provincial 
bishops ilid not shrink from looking for 
outside aid. Thus the last Archbishop of 
Riga allit'd hims(*lf with Poland, and put 
himst*lf formally under the protection of 
the Polish king, conduct intensely exas- 
j)eratiug to the Order, which had always 
shown a national S])irit. 
Poland and Russia had a keen 
interest in the decision of the 
Livonian question. The pos- 
session of this rich and po])ulated country, 
and through it of an important position 
on the Baltic, was worth the greatest 
sacrifices. The supremacy on the Baltic 
simjdy depended ujx)!! the sovereignty of 
the old German colony. Russia was still 
more interested, although in spite of the 
” historic ” rights put forward by the 


The Baltic 
Supremacy in 
the Balance 


tsars, no Russian prince ruled on these 
coasts until 1721. Russia was pressing 
forward in the sixteenth century with 
redoubled strength ; access to the ocean 
was essential for her, if she wished to 
become a great power in Europe. 

But Sweden and Denmark had an equally 
marked interest in the solution of the 
Livonian question; the' former, because 
she had }llanted foot on the north and east 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, and found 
the advance of Russia a menace to these 
possessions ; the latter, because since the 
days of Waldemar 11 . she raised claims 
to Esthonia. If we reflect that the 
empire with which Livonia was politically 
united, and from religious reasons Rome 
also, must have had interests at stake, we 
shall comprehend how the Livonian ques- 
tion might grow into a European one. 

The prospects of Poland were the most 
favourable, and the Polish king adopted 
the most practical measures. Not only 
had Sigismund 1 . (who was still on the 
throne) always opportunity as patron of 
the archbishopric of Riga to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Livonia, but he had also 

n • ^ loyal ally in Duke Albert 

German Princes p^issia, liis Hohenzollern 

n I j vassal, who, as former Grand 
S.d. of Pound e^^rcised a great 

influence on the Order in Livonia, and was 
willing toemploy it for thebcnelit of Poland. 
He succeeded in raising his brother 
William to be coadjutor, and in 1539 to 
be Archbishop of Riga, and thus strength- 
ened his influence in that direction. 

The Curia supi)orted the Polish king 
in everything ; and for this reason 
Sigismund Augustus was obliged to pro- 
ceed cautiously in matters of reformation 
in his empire, and to try and hinder any 
general defection from Rome. Poland, as 
well as William himself and his brother 
Albert of Prussia, entertained the idea of 
secularising the archbishopric of Riga, as 
had been the case with Prussia. William 
selected as the heir to his plans his kins- 
man, the young Duke Christopher of 
Mecklenburg, formerly bishop of Ratze- 
burg, who was also nearly related to the 
King of Poland. 

Thus the most powerful princes of North- 
Eastern Germany now made common cause 
with Poland. Christopher, in spite of the 
protests of the Livonian states, was elevated 
to the post of coadjutor of the archbishop. 
Moscow also had achieved some succeess. 
In the year 1554 the Livonian Order had 
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concluded a treaty with Ivan IV., in 
which it agreed never to enter into an 
alliance with Poland, and to remain 
neutral in case of war, besides paying a 
contribution from the bishopric of Dorpat 
of one mark per head. 

The outbreak of war was brought on in 
1556 by an intercepted letter from the 
bishop to his brother Albert of Prussia, 
in which there was mention of his plans 
directed against the Order. The arch- 
bishop was arrested as a traitqr, his castles 
and seats were occupied, the archbishopric 
confiscated, and the management of it 
handed over to the bishops of Dorpat and 
Oesel. The outbreak of the war, which, 
in distinction from that of 1700 to 1718, is 
usually called the First Northern War, 
was accelerated, since, on the death of 
the Grand Master, Heinrich von Galen, 
Wilhelm von Furstenberg, a man of 
warlike propensities, was elected Master 
(1550). But it was now seen that the days 
of the Livonian Order were numbered. 

While Sigismund Augustus stood with 
100,000 men on the frontier of Couiiand, 
the Knights were hardly able to put 
PI 10,000 men, including land- 

^ kncchts and peasants, into the 

.. . . field. Internal feuds broke up 

the ivfiights country. The 

Order was compelled, therefore, to yield 
without a struggle, to ask the Polish king 
for forgiveness, and to reinstate the arch- 
bishop with his coadjutor. The declara- 
tion of war by Moscow was made in 
November, 1557. And now the general war 
began. The Knights of the Order and 
their vassals j)erformed many heroic feats 
in it, but confusion, discouragement, and 
treachery prevented the classes agreeing 
on united action. 

As once before in the hour of need in 
Prussia, so also here a movement ,was 
made against the Order, and once more the 
intrigues were due to the Polish party, 
who raised their supporter Gotthard 
Kettler to the Mastership ; Poland thus 
immediately gained a great advantage 
from the election. Kettler, it is true, 
wished to preserve his independence, and 
sought help from the Holy Roman Empire, 
the Teutonic Order, and other powers, but, 
as he himself said later, found no consola- 
tion from anyone, while the disturbances 
in the country grew worse. 

The Grand Master and the archbishop, 
weary of the disorders, soon surrendered to 
the Polish king. The treaty was signed 


on November 25 th, 1561. The territory 
of the Order was secularised. Gotthard 
Kettler returned to secular rank, and 
received Couiiand as a fief with the title 
of the Duke of Courland and Semgallen, 
and also a seat and vote in the Polish 
Senate. Mitau, not Riga, was assigned 
him as residence. All the country be- 
*..... yond the Dwina, Riga in- 
to thft eluded, was incorporated in the * 

Empire Empire, while the king 

* at the same time confirmed all 
the privileges of the country, secured to it a 
(ierman government, Cierman language, 
and the freedom of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and also promised to obtain the 
sanction of the German Empire to these 
treaties, by which Livonia was separated 
from the empire. The government of 
Livonia was entrusted to the Duke Kettler. 
On the basis of this Privilegium Stgis- 
mnndi Angusti the territory of the Order 
was able to maintain its German character 
for 300 years. In the year 1562 all the 
estates of the realm, and twenty years 
later Riga, agreed to the treaty. 

Poland gained a further advantage by 
the friendly overtures of .Sweden. John 
III., brother of the Swedish king, Eric 
XIV., married in 1562 Katherine, the 
daughter of the Polish king ; the son of 
this marriage became king of Poland as 
Sigismund III. in 1587. Sweden came into 
the possession of Reval and Esthonia 
with the consent of Poland. But even 
Denmark gained some advantages, for the 
Danish prince Magnus, obtained the 
bishopric of Oesel by treachery. Moscow, 
which j)ersistently continued the war and 
made devastating inroads, was oldiged 
to be contiait with Dorpat. But this was 
ceded to Poland in 1582. 

Attempts had been made at numerous 
imperial diets to reform the judicial 
system, the common law, the system of 
ta.xation, and the constitution of the 
army, but almost fruitlessly, since often 
what had been once accepted 
SteH^e * again rejected. If we cast 

■ our eyes over the legislation of 

so, we are astonished at its sterility ; so 
little was passed, so much was merely 
discussed. Sigismund Augustus only suc- 
ceeded in effecting some improvement 
towards the close of his reign. Even under 
his father, the nobles in the imperial 
diets of 1535-1536 had demanded 
and agreed to a revision of the statute- 
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book. In the course of time resolutions 
had l)ecn passed by th(^ imperial diets 
which were contra^ctory to each other ; 
thus, for examjde, the ju'ivileges of the 
moiiast(‘ri(;s and the clergy, as well as the 
jurisdiVtion of the l)ishoj)S and the im- 
munity from taxation enjoyed by the 
cl<*rgy, W(‘r(! inconsistent with the laws of 
. tht‘ country affecting the taxa- 
Clerical property, and with the 

**** military constitution connected 

Abolished ^,,11 

otluM' hand, witli the statute Nemincni 
('uf^livahimus and with tli(‘ sov(Teignty 
of tlie nobles generally. h'v(‘n und(‘r 
Casiinir III. the Sladita had opj)osed the 
j)rivileges ot tlu* clerics, and tlu^ king thus 
succ'eeded in breaking down th(MiX('(‘Ssive 
power ol th(^ (dinrch. 

The t(‘nd(‘ncy (‘verywluM'e was to abolish 
all piivileges, whether belonging to classes 
oi‘ individuals, 'riicaa* was also a general 
wish to abolish th(‘ IncofH fyatihiliu, or 
<|iiestional)le ('oncentration of S(‘\'eral 
oHii'es in oni' p(*rson. It was fiirtlu'r 
im|)oitant from the stand|)oint of the 
royal tri-asiny and national taxation 
to oiganise and classily th(‘ (lown 
lands which had Iummi ])awned or gixen 
awav in laigc^ ()uantiti(‘S, and wcae held 
on illegal titles. Their occupants were now 
forc(‘(l to give tluan up, and thus a fund 
was CK'ated whic'h was large enough to 
('o\'er the most necessary outgoings of the 
kingdom, and by which tlu; nobility could 
be i(*li(*V('d of their burdens. Hut the 
most imj)()rtant reform was to abolish 
the* |)iivilegc‘S of individual {provinces 
and to briiig tluan nndiM' one law, in order 
to put an ('lid to their elforts foi’ independ- 
ence and to the lawless state of things. 
To these belonged in the first line 
lathnania, then ]\lasovia, Hrussia, Livonia, 
and Tmally Zatoi' and Oswiecim (Ausch- 
witz in (ialicia), which John Albert had 
ac(|uired. .Ml tht'se legislative labours 
were' comprised under the name “ cx:ecu- 

TheD.ysof*'", 

Religious ^i<>l^‘ldy at every opportumtv 
Prosperity * clamoured lor their 

acceptance. The future political 
and social structure ol the kingdom was 
dependent on this reform ; so was the 
solution of the religious que-'tiim ; for Pro- 
testantism at that particular time had 
receixed a grt'at stimulus in Polaml. The 
Ireedom which Poland enjoyed was favour- 
able to the spread cd various doctrines. 
Humanism had found a great .espouse 


there ; and with it the Hussite movement, 
which it fostered, was so widely spread that 
the Hussites w ere supported in the towns 
and even among the nobles. The Lutheran 
teaching found the ground still better 
cleared, because the old Hussite doctrine 
had not yet died out, the power of the 
clergy was limited, and freedom of 
conscience w^as now traditional. 

Lutheran ideas were disseminated in 
]\)land as early as the year 1518. In 
Dantzic the monk Jacob Knadc success- 
fully raised his voice against the abuscis (d 
the ('hnrcli. liven in Oreat^ and Little 
Poland, and in other provinces, preachers 
('ame forward. Only in ultra-conservative 
Masovia did the new^ doctrine find no 
followers. The nobility greedily grasped 
at the luwv teaching, and not less greedily 
the citizens of the towns. We soon find 
follow(Tsof the Calvinistic teaching, wdiich 
in Poland was s|)read perhaps still more 
successfully, besides Anti - Trinitarians, 
Socinians, Ilohemian Hrethren, Arians and 


others. 

Powerlul nobki families adopted the new' 
doctrines and took them iimU'r their pro- 
tection. They raised centres 
mg an ^ teaching on their 

[X^**'"** (stal.s. Many , .Hosts an<l 
monks, and even bishops, oj)- 
posed the Catholic Church. Religious inno- 
vations found patronage even at the royal 
court, and secret meetings w’ere held at the 
house of the (jiieeiCs confessor, a Francis- 
can. The conn preacher was a friend of 


the movement. The lu'ir to the throne, 
Sigismund Augustus, at that time still 
grand duke ol Jdthuania, was considered 
a su]^porter of the new teaching ; it was 
only towards the end of his life that he 
came forward as a zealous Catholic. 

The king, under the pressure of the 
bishops and the Curia, w as at first moved to 
adopt severe measures. In the years 1520, 
1522 and 1523 he forbade the dissennination 
of Lutheran books on pain of conliscation 
of property. The synod in Lcn(;zyca pub- 
lished in 1523 the bull of excommunica- 
tion issued by Leo X. against Luther, 
excommunicatiid lor its own part all 
heretics, and introduced a cleric\tl censor- 
ship by giving priests the right to institute 
searches in private houses. The king’w’as 
petitioned to renew^ the (jld Hussite 
statute of Wiclun dating from the year 
1424, according to which heresy was to 
be punished as lese majeste and to be 
subject to episcopal jurisdiction. The 
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inquisition was introduced in the year 1527 ; 
in 15 it was forbiflden to attend the 
University of Wittenberg, and in I 54 ^» 
pain of loss of nobility, to keep priests who 
were independent of Rome. And later the 
(!piscopate, consolidated by the exclusion 
of its doubtful members, developed a 
succ(‘ssful eiKjrgy, es])ecially when the 
vigorous Ihshoj) of Ermland, 
Execution the took the 

Pumihment Catholic reaction, 

o erexy measures 

against th(? new doctrines boK^ little Iniit. 
King Sigismund had acted with severity 
only in Daiitzic, when he went there in 
Marc h, I52f>, tosuj)j)ress hciicisy.andcmlered 
thirtecai citizens to be; excanited in the 
marked place without a trial ; and that 
though he had (‘arlicM' sworn “ by the king’s 
honour, hc'lmcd and sword.” and under 
l(dt(‘r and sc^al, to shed no blood, but to 
(‘stablisii peac'e and concord. This was 
iiidecMl ot small avail ; Prussia remained the 
liist country wher(^ the Lutheian doctrine 
was |)romot(‘(l to be the national religion. 

Hut thcMi the king relax(‘d in his Z(;al. 
Whc‘n Dr. Johann lick challengcid him 
to j)roc(‘ed in tlic^ spiiit ot lIcMiry \T1I., 
h(‘ answc'ied him, in 1528; ” d'he time's 

are changed, and with tlu'in the* rulers 
and the* s|)irit ot the le'gislalors ; science's 
dc'e’ay and others blossom. King Henry 
may write against Lutlu*r you will 
allow' me* to be king ol the she'ep as well 
as ol the goats.” So he' adopted mild 
me'asure’s. His son Sigismund .Augustus 
did the* same*. Out! case only is known 
wht'ie Sigismund allowe*d the burning of 
a w’oman. Katharina Malche*r ; otherwise 
the bishops at most let some; innoyators 
die in prison without a trial. So under 
Sigismund .Augustus, only once was a 
woman burnt at the stake. 

The })rohibition on visiting toreign 
universities was removed in 1543. since it 
was totally impossible to enforce it. 
Sigismund Augustus, who otten asserted 

VI t-.-A j 1'^ would be no judge over 

Nobility and , ^ i -.i 

. men s consciences, acted with 

Clergy in 1 1 ^ 1 • 

Oppo.ition 

ency. Ihe bitterness between 
the nobility and the clergy meanwhile 
grew’ more intense, since the former would 
not recognise the episcopal jurisdiction. 
” AVe only wish,” said Jan Tarnovski, 
” to submit to the king’s court, and if 
the king merely exc;cuted the will of the 
bishops, our slax’ery wenild be worse 
than the Turkish ; for the least suspicion 
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would suffice to stamp any man as a 
heretic. No injustice is done to the 
bishops, for as members of the Senate 
they will be, in some sort, judges with us 
in matters of heresy.” And when the 
Jiishop of Cracow\ Zebrzydovski, answered 
him, ” What shall I be if I am not to be 
judge over heresy — beadle or bishop ? ” 
Tarnovski remarked to him, ” It is better 
for you to be a beadle than for me to be a 
slave.” It is exhilarating to hear with what 
manly courage the nobles defended their 
freedom. 

The young Rafael Lcszczynski once, 
during Mass in the cathedral, while the 
king and bishops were kneeling, put his 
cap on his head. This breach of decorum 
was aimed at the bishop, not the religion. 
In Poland, freedom was prized beyond 
everything, while earthly honours were 
despised. Things went so far that full 
liberty of conscience was demanded for 
the serfs. The Poles showed that they 
w('re truly a nation of free men. Tlu* 
young Rafael was then chosen marshal 
of the im})erial diet, in (U'tiance of thr- 
bishops who had im})eached him before 
^ p tlu' king. It was wished to 

J abolish the episcopal jurisdic- 

V tion, in order to bring the clerg^’ 

tree Men Country. 

This w'as intended to be dt'cided at once 
as a main teature of the ])rogrammc o< 
legislative revision. 

'File matter wais not easy, and the king 
long hesitated. If he decided in favour o] 
the bishoj)s and n*cognised their jurisdic- 
tion, dangerous results w’ould follow ; 01. 
the other hand, no right (d‘ deciding 
religious questions could 1)0 conferred witli 
propriety upon the secular judges. The 
king, therefore, postponed the decision and 
resolved to tcmj)orise, although in prin- 
ciple, according to the sense of the old 
laws, he recognised the episcoj)al juris- 
diction. Possibly the Livonian question 
deterred him from breaking off with the 
Curia, wdiosc lielp he required. 

In spite of, or rather on account of, tliH 
great freedom, Protestantism could not 
strike root deeply in Poland. In Germany 
it was a reaction against the encroach- 
ments of the Church ; there it had sprung 
up out of the existing conditions, like 
a wild plant. In Poland the Church could 
not allow herself any great abuses, and 
Protestantism was accordingly regarded 
as an imported luxury. Most people 
played with it, to show that they were at 
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liberty to hold different views. When, 
then, the Catholic Church renewed her 
vigour at the Council of Trent, and clearly 
proclaimed her object, the Counter Refor- 
mation in Poland had an easy task. 
While in the West the Reformation had 
been mostly suppressed with bloodshed, 
in Poland the Counter Reformation was 
carried out almost unnoticed ; even such 
influential opponents as Stanislaus Orze- 
chovski went over again to the Catholic 
Church. Only the animosity between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the (ireck 
Orthodoxy grew more bitter. 

A side movement, started by .the Re- 
formation, deserves our notice — the wish 
for a national church. The preachers 
employed everywhere the popular dialect 
in spreading their teaching, and thus 
revived the national languages. This 
had already been done to some degree 
in Poland by Ilussitism, and Protes- 
tantism now developed the Polish lan- 
guage to higher perfection. If the Polish 
language ousted I.atin in Poland in the 
sixteenth century and created a national 
literature, this golden age, as elsewhere, was 
„ , . primarily inaugurated by 

^ the Protestant move- 

^ . ment. The dialects, now 

awakened to fresh life, 
forced their way into the church services. 
While in the West the opponents of the 
C'atholic Church aimed at extending the 
independence of their own national 
churches, seeking in France a Gallican 
national church and in England estab- 
lishing the Anglican national church, 
Poland also wished for the establishment 
of a national church with a Slavonic liturgy 
and more or less comjilete independence 
from Rome. And the opposition wished 
to win the king over to this plan. 

But since tliis would have necessarily 
brought with it a change of the constitu- 
tion, this point also formed ])art of the 
programme of the Revision or “ Execution 
of the Laws.” Finally the king, in 1562, 
soon after the acquisition of Livonia, 
determined in favour of the Execution. 
A start was made with the easiest part of 
the demands, namely, the crown lands 
and the Incompatibilia ; the Slachta 
understood originally by this the abolition 
generally of all special privileges. But by 
the influence of the queen the question of 
the confiscation of the mortgaged crown 
lands was first dealt with ; she wished by 
the multiplication of crown lands to 


found a dynasty, as had been done in the 
case of other royal families. 

As under Sigismund, a resolution passed 
by the imperial diet in the year 1504 was 
chosen as the starting-point, by wdiich the 
pledging of crown property was made de- 
pendent on the sanction of the Senate. 
Some grandees under Sigismund had torn 
The King I'nviU'gos in 

Sacrifice, 

some such who resigned their 
offices if they filled two or more. But 
when a serious attempt was made to 
confiscate the crown lands, such dilficulties 
cro])ped u|) that the whole scheme melted 
away. 

vSigismund Augustus himself showed tlu* 
greatest s(‘lf-sacrifice, since he agreed 
that i fourth j)art of the ri* venues of all 
the Clown lands should be applied to 
cover the expenses of the army, and took 
for his share exclusivTly those estates 
about whic'h it had not been decided 
wlu'ther th(‘y should lu* confiscated. In 
the future tlie management of the army 
was often assigned to this royal fourth. 
This, indeed, was estimated at so low a 
figure that it had later to be doubled. 

The (piestion of ecck'siastical jurisdiction 
then came u]). After great discussions 
the king d(‘cided in favour of a com- 
promise, which recognis('d the jurisdiction 
of the Church, but withdrew from it the 
secular arm. This law was so formulated in 
1505 that municij>al starosts could not be 
made responsible by the ecclesiastical 
authoritic^s for the execution of commands. 
But the })arty of reform (k'lnanded that the 
clergy and nobility should be j)la('('d on a 
})recisely e(]nal footing with regard to the 
i)urdens of taxation and military service. 
Only the ])resi‘nce of the papal legate, 
Francis Ckmimendone, a skilled diplomat, 
who knew howdo smooth them filed waters, 
S|)aredthe Catholic Church in Poland new 
humiliations. He was vigOrouslysupported 
^ ^ by Bishop Ilosius of Erm- 

Caihohe Church ^hohad leprc-sented 

Poland at the (k)uncil of 
Tnait in brilliant style, 
and had composed a new confessio fidet 
adopted by the w^hole Catholic Church. 

Commendone recommended the clergy, 
in order to preserve their other rights, 
not to evade the duty of paying taxes ; 
the Church tithe was therefore a tax. 
The attempt of the legate to introduce 
into Poland the resolutions of the Council 
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How the Catholic 
Church 
Triumphed 


(lispiitat ions, 
('()ul<l not 1)<‘ 


of Tnait met with f^n at (liflirultit'S ; a part 
of tiir opposed S(‘V(*ral of tlie eiiaet- 

menls. Thanks only to (he /^aiod orhees of 
1 lie kin.L^e wlio declared he vvislual to liv(‘ and 
die a ( alholir . t he f'atliolie -('liureh finally 
< OIK jiK M-d liei' (ippoinails, who wt'io in a 
more unlavoni alile position from the very 
liist, siiK(‘ tliey were sjilil lip into many 
])arties. All the plans 
ol tin* oj)po‘-ition -the 
national chiir<'h, the 
national svnod, and the 
eompleti* aholit ion (»l eleii('al jiirisdii t ion 
iemaiiiedniiliillilled,altlion;^h it ti led to win 
ovei the kiiiij to its cause by meetin.< his 
wisIk s in all his pi ivate allairs. On thecon- 
tiai\', he acce|)te(l iroin the hand ol th(‘ 
Ic^^citid Ik'i esoliit ionsot t lud'oiniciiol d'rent. 
,i:a\’e them \’alidit\' in Poland, and piib- 
lislie(l an Ol dinanc(* which banished fort‘it^m 
ieli,L;io'is mno\a(ois IVoin the (aaintry: 
ind('cd, Ik‘ eva-n wislieil. in (anu'ession to 
t Ik' wishes <)| I Ik ite. to allow no ri'Ii- 
puoiis discns-,ions betwiM'n the ('atholies 
and the /I'alous reloriiK'is. I'lie (’ath(»li(' 
t lunch did not approva* 
judf^ini; ( <>i led 1\’ t hat they 
pioliiable (o I \\r laith. 

'The laws as to the Imaiiiipat ibilia. as 
well as. that toiK'him^ the dut\' ol an 
oHicial toresidi'on tlu* secau' ot his duties, 
waae oik e more stri('tl\' enloiaaal, lioth for 
seculai oriKa‘-]iol(l(‘i s, and, in tlK‘ iiKaanini^ 
ol lh(' ics((hilions ot Fieiit, also for 
sjiii itiial diL;nilai ies. 

'he KW’ision alttadial also the privi- 
h'ee: (he towns. siiKa* th(‘ <‘Xport ol 

i^axids ({) loreii^ii (a)uulries was j)rohibit<*<l 
a |)rohibition w’hidi was certain to 
nndermiiK' the welfare not onl\- ot llu‘ 
towns, but also o| the whoK' empire. The 
nobility aloiK' waai' to In' jHainittial to 
I’xport raw materials. Since the importa- 
tion ot to]a'ii;n j,,a)ods was still allowaal. it 
will b(' uhdiMstood how' the develojunent 
ol honu‘ industiT's was thus sapped. 
Poland luw’er iindeistood how' to lionour 
sulticiently this iin})ortant 
branch ol human luier.nv aiul 
national jKospiaity. 'fhe pre- 
judiced notion that work is un- 
worthy a noblianan, and that trade and 
industrial undertid<in,^s ar.‘ ii^nobh*, has 
smviv(‘d theie until modirn limes. 

In Poland the \alue of the tiwvns and 
tlu'ir importance for culture and industry 
was not rei'oi^uiised till it wxis too late. 
In a dialopie, written about this time by 
Taicas (toinicki, between a Pole and aii 
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Italian, the Pole will not allow himself to 
be conviiux'd of the necessity for towns, 
which b(;caine everywhere the centres of 
]K)htical and social life and of culture, and 
])oints to tlic Tartars, who, indeed, had no 
towais. Towns and the citizen class wane 
nevta* able to develop in Poland. Owing 
to the depression in trade and industries 
which th(‘U set in, wealthy citizens began 
to have' reconrsc^ to agriculture. Poland 
did not rise bi-yond an agrarian standpoint, 
and was lh(‘relon‘ t'xploitial by Italian, 
hair;lish, and S('ottisli tradiu's. No sufficient 
use was made ot lu‘r [losifion (Hi the l>alti('. 
Inst(‘ad ol ta\'ouring the JSaltic trade, th(‘ 
Pol(‘^ burdi'iual Dantzie with tax(‘s, and 
brought matt('rs to such a ])iich that this 
busy town olt(*n looki'd round for other 
jiatrous. No om* in Poland took any 
int(‘iest in commereax 

All lhes(‘ emudments, by wiiicli the 
privil(‘g(‘s of th(‘ magnate's, th(‘ bishojis, 
and th(‘ towns wi'ie' partly liniitial, })artly 
abolislu'd, made' the chamlx'r of pi'ovincial 
depntie's the' most pow’erful institution in 
the' state a ('ireiimstaiK'e* whicli. in vie'w^ 
eif the low eeliK'ation oi the Slae'hta aiiel the 


Lithuftnia’s 


Independent 
Position 


oiU'-side'd re'pre'seiitatioii of their 
('lass rights, eoulel not e-oneliK'e' 


to till' national j)rosj)e*rit \-. 
In I5f)j an iini)ortant ordin- 
ane'e' was ])asseel by w’iiirli tlu' Orthoelox 
(iive'k nobilit v in Tatluiania wa'i e' eonceele'el 
tlu' same' rights wdiich the' Catholie's pos- 
se'sse'el : lu'iK'elbrwarel any Ihiyar W’as 
admi.ssible to any oflice'. The nobility. 
iiK'eii.sed at tlu' connee'tion of the king 
with tlu' ('atholic (diiirrh, refuseal other 
important jirojiosals eif the* king, such as 
the reform of the' army and linance, tlu* 
order of the elee'tion to the throne, and 
others. 

A c'omplete nnilication of the empire in 
plae'e of loose'ly ceunjxie'te'd unions was the 
more urgently demandeel ; the king, w’ith 
the j)re>sj)e'ct eif a elangerous w'ar with 
Moscow befeire his eye's, w-as himself in 
favemr ed the scheme. Pmt the Lithua- 
nians e)ffcreel a stubbeira re'sistance. Tlieii* 
embassy, w’ith Nicliedas Kadziwall the' 
Black at its head, after jiointing to the' 
inelejiendeiit position of lathuauia anel the 
previenis measures of union, declare'd for 
a jie'i'sonal union, even if a restrict eel e)ne, 
demanded die'ts of their own, a re'visiem of 
the freuitiers of Lithuania and Poland, 
and a special coreuiation e)f the' king as 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. The king 
.stood on the side of the Peilish crowai. and 
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was resolved to incur] )()rate Lithuania 
with it. To facilitate the execution of 
this plan, he cleared away the last Icf^al 
()])stacle by waiving his hereditary rights 
in Lithuania, and thus placing both parts 
in ecjual relations to his person. 

When the Lithuanian deputation left the 
Polish diet, in order in this way to prevent 
the iucur])()ration of their country, the king 
nevertheless declared his intention to 
carry it out. The entreaties of the envoys, 
who iin])lored tlie king with tears to pro- 
tect them, were unavailing. On the 
Polish side there was talk of war if Lith- 
uania offered resistance. Thus in 1569, at 
the inij)erial diet at Lublin, the “ union,” 
whi('h was in fact an incorporation of 
Lithuania, was d('finitcly carried. Pod- 
lachia, Kiev, and Volliynia, districts 
which had originally been Lithuanian, 
and for a long time a disjmted ])Ossession, 
were first imited with the Polish crown 
in a s])ecial act. (^nly the use of the 
Russian language in law courts was 
granti'd them. Lithuania lost its richest 
])rovinces. Any man who refused to 
recognise this act was held to luwe for- 
h'ited his titles and ])rop(‘rty. 
Tli('r(‘ was no idea of serious 


Poland 
in Tears 
of Joy 


opj)osition, since tlu' l(‘sser 
Lithuanian nobility, who werti 
jealous of the magnates, remained loyal 
to Poland, in order by the closer union with 
T’oland to obtain the same' rights which 
th(^ less(‘r nobility in Poland jxjssessed. 
Thus on July ist, 1569, the union was 
j)roclaimed, and both sides swore to it. 
Idthuania only .retained its own officials, 
and theiefoie ceased to be an indc]>endent 
state. Both parties shed tears wlu*n tlu^ 
oaths to the treaty wen^ administered, 
only with the distinction that in tli{‘ case of 
the Lithuanians they were tears of sorrow ; 
in that of the Poles, tears of joy. What 
the first Jagellon, Vladislav IL, in 
1401, and 1413 had, so to say, merely 
promised, the last really accom])lished. 

After this the union of Prussia, Livonia, 
and the other provinces was carried 
through, and the amalgamation was com- 
plete. Poland now was united. This was 
a great political and economical gain. 
Nothing now stood in the way of Polish 
colonisation in the vast Russo-Lithuanian 
regions ; and the stream of (human and 
Polish colonists to the eastern provinces 
swelled from year to year. 

But the chief source of weakness to the 
empire was not thus removed. This lay 


not so much in the constitutional relations 
of individual j)arties as in the impotence 
of the crown— that is to say, in the Polish 
constitution, which threatened to degener- 
ate into an anarchy. This I'vil was bound 
to .spread over every province equally. 
Nothing occurred to strengthen the central 
administration ; 011 the contrary, the 

TK r Slachta, in vii‘w of tlu' king 
Weakness childless, of the question 

of Poland succession, and of llu' 

election to the crown, feared fo 
lose in power, and to have diiuinislu'd 
rights even in the rc'ligious (pu'slion. 

The future of the ii'ligious })aiiies 
depended to a grt'at extent on tlu' attitude', 
of the king towards this question; andbe)th 
parties, the Cathe)lic ne) less than the* unite'el 
ne)n-Cathe)lic, cherished the ideae)f ch()e)sing 
a king after their e)wn heart by an e‘le'e‘te)ral 
ce)in])act. Since fe)r tlu^ me)nu*nt the* non- 
('atholics were in the majority, there* we'n* 
many ame)ng the mine)rity to whom the* 
principle of a majority in the re*se)lutie>ns 
e)f the ])arliament se'e'me*el elange're)us. 
Tlu'y demaneleel the legal intre)elu(‘tie)n e)f 
” unanimity.” They cle'aiiy saw the* 
necessity e)f a strict gove*rnme*nt, but 
liberty was more valuable in their eye's 
than oreler. vSince; a ge*ne*ia 1 asse*nt was 
ne'ce'ssary in ado])ting re*solutie)ns, the* 
liberum veto ne)W really e'xiste*el, although 
it was first e'lainie*d as a right in if)52. 

Sigismunel anel Sigismunel Augustus 
faileel, therefore, in their e'florts to 
stre'iigt he'll the* poW(*r oi the sove'ie*ign. 
The latter, while* still (irand f)uk(^ of 
Lithuania, marrie'd, afte*r the death of his 
first \vife,withf)ut theconse'iit of the Senate*, 
Baibara, the^ daughte*r of the (.'aste'llan 
Rael/dwill. His lathe*r and the^ Slachta 
disapproved; the. nation was icliK'tant te) 
re'cognise ILailiara as (jui'en. In orde*r 
that his briele* might lie crowiK'd, the! king 
adeipte'd a coneiliatory attitude* teiwaiel 
the nobl{!S. Afte*r the* death ol his de*e*ply 
loved Barbara, he marrie*d the* se*e'e)nd 

^ daughter ed Junpe‘re)r Maxi- 

Augustus ,, 

sister of his first wife*, rJi/a- 

Weightof Cares 

issue by her, he wished to be* dive)rce‘(l from 
lier and to marry again. Puit Rome anel 
the clergy, whom the king tried e‘(|ually 
to j)ropitiate' liy ceincessiejus, were* eipposeel 
to his wish. He! thus did ne)t fae'e*. eitlie*r 
one or the other Orde'r with firmness. 
r)verwhehn(;d by cares, Sigismund IL 
Augustus died on July 14th, 1572. 
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THE DECLINE OF POLAND 

A NATION BETRAYED BY ITS NOBLES 


A FTER the death of the last Jagcllon, 
whose reign seemed in the memory 
of the nation a period of power and glory, 
a period of decay set in, which ended with 
the political downfall of the country. 
The constitution was, in isolated points, 
logically completed, according to the 
j)rinciplc of the most absolute authority of 
the individual, and was used to the full 
by every individual in his own interest 
without regard for the common good. 
After the extinction of the Jagellon 
dynasty, Poland was proclaimed an elective 
monarchy. The i)rimate of the kingdom, 
the Archbishop of (inesen, obtained thereby 
wide i)rivileges. The conduct of state 
affairs during tlie interregnum — the sum- 
moning of the elective diet, the acceptance 
or rejection of candidatures, and the procla- 
mation of the name of the elected— de- 
volved upon him. Catholicism in Poland 
D- once more greatly 


The Pivot 
of European 
Diplomacy 


strengthened. There was no 
dearth of candidates, and the 


^ ^ political situation might well 

be learnt from the promises of the rej)resen- 
tatives of the European sovereigns. Above 
all, on this occasion the hostility between 
France and Austria, the pivot on which 
the diplomacy of Tuirope then turned, 
cast its shadow on Poland. Both oppo- 
nents brought forward their candidates 
and fought each other with traditional 
bitterness even on Polish soil. France 
relied on her friendship with Turkey ; 
Austria offered an alliance with Spain and 
Benmark against Turkey ; both held out 
the prospect of further advantages. France 
promised the formation of a fleet and the 
organisation of the finances and army ; 
Austria, a favourable solution of the 
Livonian, Prussian, and other questions ; 
both powders threw money by handfuls 
among the senators and the Slachta. 

But the King of Sweden also announced 
his candidature as husband of Katharina, 
one of the Jagellon stock, and promised an 
alliance against Moscow. There was, how- 


ever, among the Slachta a strong jnirty 
(that which under Sigismund Augustus 
had deserved the greatest credit for the 
reform of the legislature) which recom- 
mended the candidature of the Tsar of 
Moscow, and laid stress on the great benefit 
for Poland which would i)roceed from this 
course, as formerly from the 
ew ing Lithuania. But 

Supporledby j,, scu-med do- 

e ergy void of ambition ; he sent Ins 
embassy and courteously announced tli(^ 
conditions on which he would accept the 
crown of Poland. Once again native candi- 
dates, from envy and un})oj)ularity,werc in- 
sufficiently supi)orted by their countrymen. 

Henry, Duke of Anjou, brother of the 
King of France, and his heir-presumptive, 
was elected in the middle of May, 1573, 
not merely because French diplomacy was 
clever, but l)ccause his Catholicism found 
favour with the high clergy. He was also 
supported by the paj)al legate, who 
henceforth intervenecl at every election 
of a Polish king in the interi'sts of the 
Church, and ahvays with succ('ss. This 
success w'as aided by the circumstance 
that royal elections henccdorward were 
held in the fields lu'ar Warsaw, where 
many of the strictly Catholic Masovians 
could take part. Ten thousand of them 
appeared at the election of Henry. 

The Slachta once again had an oppor- 
tunity of imposing conditions on their 
king, which were as liumiliating as jiossible 
The king, hitherto, could only more or k's:,* 
maintain his jiosition by three means: he 
Cl k* light, first, when con- 

H * -iw ^ fronted with crmflicting resolu- 


The Slachta 

Humiliates make one 

King Henry “ Conclude ” ; 

secondly, to confer the vacant offices of 
state, with which he could reward his 
adherents and create a party for himself ; 
and, finally, to call out the militia, and 
therefore often practically decided ui)on 
war or peace. The new king, on the 
contrary, was no longer to possess the 
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ri^ht of “ conclusion ” ; the Senate was t(j 
(Ircidi on war and j)eace, and the diet was 
to summon I la; ai niy. The freedom of 
(hmomiiiatioris was ju'oclaiimal, and the 
title “ lieir to the (‘m])ire ” was erased from 
the royal title. Should th(^ king act con- 
trary to these terms, the nation was 
justified in ndusing him obedience*. Be- 
, side s this, Henry ])lc‘dged him- 
r * self build a fle(‘t at his e)wn 
*« * cost, to k('e|) ii|) 4,000 soldiers, 
^ and to pay the di'bts of the 

empire*. Howe‘\'<‘r suspie ious thest* j)acts 
we'ie*, th(‘ new king subscribe‘d them and 
took the* oath to the constitution. 

If the j)(“oj)le did not sec* in tlie^ king the 
first powei’ in the; (‘injUKi, but almost 
an en(*mv to tlie’ir libc*rties. th(‘y still 
K'garded the; monarc hy as a biilliant post, 
foi' which tlic're* wcac* alwa\'s can(lidat(‘S, of 
whom, indc'ed, nothing more* could be j)re* 
dicaled than that t lii*y nn ishe‘d to gratify 
their pride*. If goes without saying that 
many e'anelidate's put the'.mselve.*s to great 
e‘.\pi*nsei, that otlii'i' e'onntrie‘S had a 
welcome! ple.*a tor intei ve*ntion, which 
I^)Iand bought by he!r moral eU'gradation, 
aiiel that a e'onfe'ste*d i*l(*('tion threw the 
land into e'ix’il war. Ihif the* Slachta was 
still lulle:d in the* swe‘e‘t elre'am of liberty 
and s(*e'in ity. ddu* connection with h'rance 
might, pe'ihaps, liaxe* be't!n profitable! to 
Boland ; but Henry fh'd on July 17th, 
1574. in orde*)' to place* on his own bead 
the* e'rown of l*'ianee* alter the* death ol his 
biothe*! ( hailes I.\. His reign left behinel 
no trae'e's In-xond those ol the re'solutions 
aeloj)U*d at his election. 

l*'ve*n at the* ne*.\t e*le*etie)ns the* v'anelidate*s 
of the* Korn. in ( alholic parly came to the 
Jiont : thus, Sle'lan Bathoi i. Brine'e* of 'Fran- 
SN’lvania, who ie'igne*el from I 37 t) to 13 ^ 1 ) ; 
the*n Sigisminul \'asa of Sweeten, the* son ol 
John III. and of Kalharina the* jagellon, 
from 13^7 to i() ; he* was (\>lle)we*el by 

his sons. X'laelislav. who rule*el till ifigS, 
and John ( asimir, w ho in i()()(S resigned the* 
erown and went to 1" ranee, 
d'hen twe) natives (Biasts) 
wa'ie* t*le*cte*d Mic hael W’is- 
niowe*ck (it)t)ej i<)73).ot a rich 
and re*s]H*cteel fanhlx' ; then John Sobieski. 
Next came* a eleeuble el«*ction. The* one 
party chose* Stanislaus Be.sczvnski. a 
native, who was sujipeirted by Swealen and 
hrance in the war known as the first War 
of the Bolish Sue'cvssion ; the* other, the 
h.lector bie'deric Augustus of Saxony, 
who held his own alter many contests 
3*25f> 
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until 1733. This occasion was the hist 
on which Russia actively interfered in 
the Bolish disorders. She declared for 
Frederic Augustus, and helped him to 
drive out all enemies. After that time 
the Russian influence in Poland was 
])reponderant. Frederic Augustus II., 
the son of Augustus the Strong, defeated 
Stanislaus Lesezynski for the second time, 
with the help of Russia, in the second 
War of the l^ilish Sue-cession, and became 
the Bolish king, Augustus 111 . ; he died in 
1703. Similarly the last Bolish king, 
Stanislaus Boniatovski (t7()4-t 7()5), was a 
candidate of Russia. ' 

Of this whole series tw'o kings, Stefan 
Bathori and jolm Sobieiski, stand out 
conspicuously, and to a lesser degre*e 
X'ladislav. But while Solheski, the.* libera- 
tor of \henna in the ye‘ar if)(S3, was mere‘ly 
a military hero, Bathori, a no less able 
general, ehstingnishe!d himse*lf by bis 
skilful administration and his statesman' 
like insight. If anyone could have lilted 
l\)lanel out e)f the jjolitical and social 
slough, it would have been Bathori. After 
he liae.1 by his manly attitude defeated the 
_ ., rival candidate, the! Finperor 

a oris Maximilian, who had ahoady 

amous o'^th to the constitu- 

Declaration . a • 1 1 

tion at Vienna, he waged an 

obstinate struggle with the SlaeTta about 
the restrictions dating from the year 1373. 
He was loepiired to renounce the right of 
distribution, that is to say, the right to 
grant imperial offices ; these, so soon as 
they iiecame empty, were* to be filled by 
election in the re*sj)e!ctive voivoek'shijis. 
The king then made* at the* diet of 'riiorn 
the* famous declaration that he had ik; 
intentie)!! e>f being merely a king in a 
]hcture. 

While* he still, as e'le*ctive candielate, 
waged war against the imperial party, 
but e'specially against Dantzic anel other 
(iernum teiwns, which teieik Maximilian’s 
siele, Ivan 1 \\ the Terrible con([uereel 
almeist all Livonia, with the excejition of 
Reval and Riga. Bathori’s immediate 
geial was, therefore, war against Moscow^. 
.After he had secured himself against the 
Turks anel Tartars, and hael raised a loan 
fn^m Freeleric Cieenge, Alargrave eif Bran- 
eleiiburg-Anspach, he be*gan the war in 
1379. In spite e)f superieirity e)f numbers 
Ivan’s armies wx*re beaten ever\'where, anel 
Be)le)ck anel many either towns anel for- 
tresses w ere captured. Ivan, hard pressed, 
looked round for help, sent an embassy 
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to the emperor and tlic Pope, professed 
tliat he wislied to join the Russian Cliureh 
closely with the Roman, complained of 
Bathori’s “ im-(diristian ” procedure, and 
begged for intervention. 

Rome was not in a position to resist such 
tempting prospects. In 1581 the pa])al 
I »k legate Antonio Possevino aj)- 
A Poland anti went 

th^BiblV*' iMt^scow. His con- 

vta sation with Ivan on 1 t'ligious 
(juestions is interesting. Ivan showed liim- 
st^ll well read in the Scriptures, perha]>s 
more so than may have been agre('al)le 
to the legale ; on the whole, he de\ eloped 
such amiable traits that Possexino, 
(loubth'ss to the amazenuMit of all, stx’letl 
him a sweet ruler who lox ed liis subjects. 
The upshot of the 
legatti’s e.xertions was 
that Ivan obtained com- 
])aratively favour a b le 
tt!i’ms of peace*. .At 
Kiverova Ilorka, in 1582, 
lu^ merely it*nounced his 
('laim to Lix'onia, Polot k, 
and W'iehm ; he recei\'e(l 
back tlu^ olliei' |)lac('S 
which liad bt'cn con- 
(jueu‘d by^ tlu* Poles. 1 
'rile favourable oj)p()r- I 
tunity of sub j uga ling ! 

Aloscow and iiroceeiling 
to the coiKjue.st ol all 
Kastern ICurojK; had thus 
been let slij) ; so, too, the 
adxamce. ot Rome in that 
(luarler was chtr.ktul. 

/V • i ,1 Able alike as a g^enei 

OiK'c nioiv il \v:is the p.,.,™ 


.|uart,T was check..!, bathori: the fearless j,,,; 

/V i ,1 Able alike as a g^eneral and as a statesman, /' i- i 

Once nlolV ll was the stefa..Batno.i,tLds out prommonlly ...... mg (:'lh..lc .'ha 

Slachta which by its the Polish kings. A man of strong will, Poland, aild 111 
S ll or t >.i gh t e d 11 ess and leftbehmd nany traces of his eiioigy. jnuj P>at liori 


Tlie reign td vStofan Balhori was in many 
respects prohtable to Poland. Not merely 
was the glory of the Polish arms revived 
by his martial deeds, the Muscovite 
lust of coiuiuest (jiienchod for long years 
to come, aiul that semi-Asiatic power 
driv’en back from the Baltic Sea, but he 
left other noteworthy traces of his energy. 
Thus, he devoteil his esjK'cial attention 
to the important religitiiis question. It 
could not cscajH* him that the religions 
disjniU's led to no union, crippled the 
powf'r of soci(‘ty and tlu* rc’alm, and at the 
.same time apj>reciably checked the develop- 
ment of culture and cixic virtues. Start- 
ing irom this practical standpoint of 

attention to the gimeral welfare of his 
country and his siilijecls, he threw 
himself, though formerly 
a Protestant, delinitely 
into tlu* Catholic cause, 
iind was thus the lirst 
who, with all the means 
standing at his command, 
was resol\(‘d to carry 
through the ('oimler Re- 
jonnalion without giving 
an cxchisi\’cl\' (atliolic 
direc'tion to his policy. 

N(*V('rth('l(‘ss, in his 
leigii tlu* ( )rd('r of Jesuits 
gaiiu'd gri'at mlhu'iua* in 
lk)laiuL Tlu* Jc'suits had 
alr(‘ady' movc'd info 
P>niimsb(‘rg in i.5t)5 at 
tlu* invitation ol ('ai- 
dinal Stanislaus llosius, 

THE FEARLESS Koniau 

I and as a statesman, /' i- i r 

.tp.o...mo.,lly.,...„..B clMIUpi.ill ol 

nan of strong will, Polaiul, aiul Uiulcr I loiu y 


S(‘Hishness hatl hindered the king in the 
execution of his })lans. it haggled with tlu^ 
king oxa*r excry jjenny, niproached liipi 
for showing favour to Zamojski, a gt'iieral 
xvlio had distingiiisluMl hims(*lf in the war 
x\itli Moscow', and for his non-fulnlmeiil 
ol tlu; electoral ca])itiilation : alwayschoos- 
ing tlu; most nnfavoiirable mom(*nt, in 
order to com])el the king the mort; C(*r- 
tainly to conqily. indeed, it forced him 
into Jiegotiations xvilli AIoscow and 
reluseil the supidies for the war, so that 
the king xvas driven to incur debts xvitli 
foreign countries. W'hen Ivan died in 
1584, Batliori con tern j)lated a rcn(‘wal 
of liis }.)lans against Turk(;y, but he 
died unexpectedly on May jiul, I58t), at 
(k'odno. 


creased great 1\'. d hey loiiiuled sc'liools 
ex'erxxvlieri*. and xvon over the rising 
generation toi' their ))urposes. How- 
ever sii<'('esslul tlif'ir p(‘(lagogi(; labours 
xvere in many respt*('ls, especially in 
the* field ol (dassital j)liilology, lh('.y did 
miK'h to (lisintegrati* tlu* stnicluie of 
the state, as bec'anu* (‘viih'iit 
casan s \v(‘ak siicc essors 


miK'h to (lisintegrati* tlu* stnicluie of 
the stat(*, as b(*('ani(* (‘viih'iit 
casan s \v(‘ak siicc essors 

aisc o P>athori. A i)aiTi('ulai ly 

c ccragc light is thrown on 

Batliori bx' his Irieiidly feeling towards 
tlu^ ])easants. He regardc'd tlu* jfateiiL 
ol iud)ility m(‘ri*ly as a distiiietion for 
services to tiu* country, and is said to have 
rais(*(l fiftx’-fixa* peasants to the j)(,*c‘rage. 
H(‘ [)rot(‘ct(*(l the p(*asaiits (‘X'erywliei e ; 
foi example, in Livonia against Ihefiermau 
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knights, summoned them to military ser- 
vice, and organised a corps of those who 
settled on the royal estates — the first 
regular infantry. Out of every twenty 
small farmers one was chosen for military 
servi(:(‘. d'his corps was called the chosen 
or farmer corps ; it acquitted itself well. 
He introduced a better organisation into 

the imperial militia; he im- 
A** «k f artillery, and created 

gams c f(^j- .^m.f]fj(.ient staff. It 

was further important that 
Hathori completed the organisation of the 
Cossacks in the Ukraine. Even in the 
fifteenth century there was in the un- 
claimed regions on the Dnieper, which 
had l)(‘en iavag(‘d by the Turks, a large 
pojnilatiou, whicli, fleeing from Poland 
and Russia to escape intolerable oppres- 
sion, gradually settled in those parts, and 
soon did good service as a bulwark of 
diristianity against the Tartars. It was 
a vigorous, warlike ja'ople, which only 
needed military organisation to become a 
lormidable power. Hathori now adoj)ted 
tlu‘m in the name of the empire, and 
drew up lists of the able-bodied soldiers, 
but limited their number of conscrijHs 
at first to boo. Hy this means he 
obtained new forces for the emj)ire 
against Russia. 

It was a fresh reminder to the Slachta 
that the laws must be regarded, when 
Hathori had one of the unruly members 
bi*head(’(l. He held the lanns of govxTii- 
inent with a firm hand. Under his direc- 
tioi\ a much-need(*d reform in the judicial 
systt‘in was carruxl out. He abandoned, 
indeed, his old right of th(‘ last instance, 
whic'h trom various reasons was no longer 
('ufoK eabU* ; law courts were thus insti- 
tuted tor sejxirate groups of })rovinces in 
Lublin, Piotrkov, Wilna, Grodno, and 
Lutzk. In sj)ite of hi^ high ideals, this king 
was the object of the meanest attacks. The 
Slachta accused him of despotic aims and 
threatened him with deposition. Stefan 
Bathori'a allow himself to the 

Socc*»»oro« '•'■''■y to be dc- 

»k« Throne tei rod from his After 

the death of Hathori the 
si t ua t ion grew worse . 

The election of Sigismund III. Vasa and 
the alliance with Sweden I’ad not proved 
beneficial to Poland, first, because this 
house sulxH'dinated the newly acquired 
state to the strict Catholic interests, and 
secondly, because it only furnished incom- 
l>etent rulers. Poland was at fust by its 


Bathori'a 
Succeaaor on 
the Throne 


new dynasty drawn into the vortex of 
Swedish troubles. Sigismund and his two 
sons naturally tried to retain the Swedish 
crown, their paternal inheritance. But the 
empire had not the slightest interest in this 
purely dynastic question, since Sweden had 
quite other political and economic aims; 
Protestanti.sm, too, was the state religion 
there. But the Catholic Church, to whom 
primarily the election of Sigismund was 
due, since she thought to bring the Swedes 
back to her bosom, contrived to interest 
the realm in the dynasty by the promise 
which the king made to cede psthonia to 
Poland. Supplies were granted to the 
king for the journey to Sweden. He was 
crowned there on February 19th, 1594, and 
subscribed, actually with the knowledge of 
the papal nuncio, a declaration which 
excluded the Catholics in Sweden from all 
offices, while he intended in Poland to 
exclude the heterodox ; so deceitful and 
dishonourable was th.‘ policy that was 
adopted. 

Hut this was all that Sigismund did 
in Sweden. His uncle Charles of vSiider- 


manland placed himself at the head of the 
P Protestants, drove out the 

■.h°v.,g.“of 

^ . 7. was able bv the year 1604 to 

to be crowned king under the 
title of Charles IX. The long war which 
broke out over this brought Poland, in 
sj)ite of occasional successes and deeds of 
valour, to the verge of destruction by the 
terrible losses and humiliations which it 


sustained ; it ended finally (1660) in the 
treaty at Oliva witli the resignation by the 
king, John Casimir, of all claims to the 
crown of Sweden, and with the exhaustion 
of the Polish empire, which had been 
obliged to neglect and abandon its most 
important interests. 

It was, further, of the greatest conse- 
quence to the empire that Sigismund 
became the willing ally of the Jesuits. 
Thus a flood of Catholicism poured into 
the country, which disregarded religious 
liberty ; a policy that could only create 
misfortune in Poland, where there was 


such diversity of creed. The neighbouring 
powers, shielding religious interests, took, 
as might be expected, now the Protestants 
now the Orthodox under their protection, 
merely in order to interfere in the affairs 
of the empire. The very first appearance 
of the king on the scene showed that he 
was entirely in the hands of the Catholic 
party. At a hint from Rome he was 
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willing to abdicate the Polish crown in 
favour of the house of Hapshurg, and him- 
self to retire to Sweden — a proposal which 
evoked general consternation and ill-feeling. 
The Jesuits in the interests of the Church 
negotiated the marriage of the king w-ith 
Anna, and after her death with Constant ia, 
daughters of the Archduke 
Charles of Styria and of Mary 
of Bavaria. The privileges 
which the Orthodox Church 
had acquired at the time of the Hussite 
and Protestant movements were lemoved. 
and there was a reversion to the ideas of 
union as in the i)almy days of the papacy. 

The attempts at union in 1415 and the 
Florentine union of 1439 had |)roved 
abortive. The Hussite moveiiK'nt and 
then the Reformation 
strengthened the Ortho- 
dox (hook world in its 
resistance to the Roman 
(.'atholic (diurch. The 
union only s])lit up the 
Russian society into two 
camps, which fought 
against each other more 
bitterly than the Ortho- 
dox and the Catholics. 

A union of the (ireek 
Orthodox Church with 
Rome is nowadays 
usually disparaged. Tlic 
Slavonic liturgy, which 
would not have been 
tolerated by Rome, was 
of inestimable value to 
all the Slavs; they are 
indebted to it for their 
oldest literature. 

Hut, on the other 
hand, the Orthodox Church, exce])t 
the first centuries of its spread among 
the Slavs, was nowhere an engine (^f 
civilisation. It was rather the cause 
why the Slavs and other nations of the 
Greek Church remained backward. Their 
cl(*rgy felt that most deejily in jilaces 
where they lived side by side with the 
Romans ; for this reason the Orthodox 
bishojis were mostly those who first 
osjioused the cause of the union. If some 
such union had been introduced, with a 
set purpose and yet in a conciliatory spirit, 
among the Russo-Polish provinces, the 
success would have been irresistible. But 
what the Roman priests now undertook 
under the spiritual guidance of the 
Jesuits and the jirotection of the Polish 



THE TOOL OF THE JESUITS 
Utterly unfitted for his hi^h position, Si^j^is- 
niund III. Vasa of Sweden, oecame tlie puppet 
of the Jesuits. He was even willing', at a hint 
from Rome, to abdicate the crown of Poland. 


in 


king was almost an insult to* Christian 
charity. The majority of Orthodox 
bishops and the most influential laymen, 
such as Constantin Ostrogski, were for 
the union ; at their head was Archbishop 
Michael Rahoza of Kiev. 

But the pride of the Catholic prelates, 
tlieir selfishness and ignorance of the 
existing conditions, ruined everything. 
The earlier champions of the union, there 
fore, drew back, among them the powerful 
prince Ostrogski. When, besides this, the 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Constantinople 
came personally to Poland in order to 
organise' the resistance, only a handful 
of ])artisans of the union were left. Both 
jiarties met for a final discussion at Brest 
in I5()b. i'hey soon divided into two 
groups, and banned each 
other; only a few 
bishops, with the Metro- 
jiolitan Rahoza and their 
small following, declared 
for the union. Two of 
them, Hyjxitius Potij, 
Bishop of Vladimir, and 
Cyryl Terlecki, Bishop 
of Lutzk, went to Rome 
with the charter of union, 
and took the oath of 
obedience in the name of 
the whole Russian 
Church. Thus the 
famous union of Brest 
was effected. The Uniat e 
bisho[)S were imnu'diately 
to recinve seats and votes 
m the Polish Senate. 
This union brought no 
gain to the Catholic 
Church and the Poles in 
the future, chiefly because the animosity 
between the two Russian parties increased 
and they fought against each other still 
more obstinately. 

At this same time a meeting of the 
heterodox, or Dissidents, as they were 
called in Poland, assembled at Thorn to 
c II* 'T-j discuss how the swelling tide 
Catholic influence might i)e 
stemmed. They sent a dejmta- 
lion to the king, but he did 
not receive it. The union of Brest could 
not, however, hold its own ; for the king 
and the Slachta did not wish to fulfil the 
conditions of union. The Uniatc bishops 
were not introduced into the Senate, 
nor were the ])rivileges of the Church 
observed; in this way the whole work of 
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union was made ridiculous in the eyes 
of tlu; non-united Orthodox. The per- 
secution of the Greek Orthodox, who 
had not joined the union, became more 
and more severe ; they were hindered in 
their performance of Divine worship ; their 
jjriests were ])uhlicly insulted and out- 
rag(Ml ; tluMi' churches were leased by 
their patrons to Jews, who then 
demanded money payments for 
the ()|)ening of the churches. 
Many towns expelled the Ortho- 
dox from the town council, and even 
from the hotly of citizens. Their churches 
and churcli i)r()j)erty were taken from 
them ; in a word, the o])pression became 
intolerable. Hatred of Poland increased 
throughout the Jiast, and the masses were 
stirrecl uj) by the non-united priests. 
'J'he C'ossacks in the Ukraine were es])cci- 
ally active, and came forward as protectors 
of tlie Orthodox faith. They demanded 
with thi\-ats riglits for their metroj)olitan 
and tlu‘ir l)isho})S, and for themselves etpial 
rights with the Slachta ; but the old 
resjU'O for lh(‘ fn'edom of all had been lost 
uikKm* the intluence of the ('atholic reaction. 

'I'ln‘r(‘ was no longer any ])lace for the 
heterodox in lk)lan<l. The Orthodox, 
therefore, organised their forces and at- 
tem])ted to do something for the im])rove- 
ment of culture. Prince Ostrogski founded 
in Ostrog an acadiMuy and a printing- 
olfice ; ])r(‘.ss(‘s were started in other 

j)laces also. 'Fhe gulf between the two 
cami)s, whi('h cleverly strengthened theiii- 
selv(*s, grew daily wider. 

All tliis was done by Poland in her blind 
infatuation at a time when some faint 
prospects in the ICast were opening out 
to her. The hou.se of Kiirik in Russia 
was (‘xtinct, and Lithuanian magnates 
|)laced at that time the ]iseudo-Deinetnus 
on the throne of the tsar. This Dmitri, 
about whose real family, in sj)ite of 
searching investigations, nothing can with 
certainty be said, was a friend of the PoKn 
and of luiropean culture, pos- 
sibly a Pole himself. There 
was actually in Poland a party 
which entertained the plan of 
dej)osing Sigisnumd and offering the 
Polish crown to Dmitri. 

When this ]dan miscan ’ 'd, Poland was 
still offered an opportunity of getting a 
footing in Russia, since after the deposition 
of the d'sar V^rssili Shuski, the Privy Council 
in Moscow chose as tsar Vladislav, son of 
Sigismund. Polish t roops under Sholkievsk i 
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held Moscow in their power. An agree- 
ment was so far made that Vladislav should 
pledge himself to protect the Greek faith 
and the Greek Church, to allow the Boyars 
to retain their privileges, to grant them the 
Polish ])rivilege of Neminem Captivabimus, 
and to conclude an alliance with Poland. 
But the narrow-mindedness of the father, 
who, probably at the instigation of the 
Church and the Jesuits, wished to acquire 
the crown of Russia for himself, and 
the rebellion of the Zebrzydovski family, 
which broke out at the most critical 
moment, frustrated all the ^great jdans 
regarding a union with Moscow once and 
for ever. 

When Russia, therefore, w^as being 
consolidated at home under the new 
Romanof dynasty, Poland and Russia 
once more faced each other with the old 
hostility. Poland resolved on war in order 
to bring Vladislav to Mo.scow by force 
of arms ; l)ut at the same time the folly 
was committed of binding the king even 
then to incorporate any future concpiests 
with the Polish crown. Vladislav was 
forced in the year i()i7 solemnly to resign 
Smolensk, Starodub, and a 
series of other count ri(*s in 
f Ti A l‘^vour of the Polish crown, as 
ofroiaud resignation of Russian 

l)rovinces would be a recommendation to 
the Polish candidates in Russia. 

For the favourable peace at Deulino near 
the Troizkaja Lawra (1618), w^hich secured 
to them Smolensk, Dorogobush, Czernigov, 
and several other towns, the Poles are 
indebted to the Cossack Hetman Konas- 
zevicz, who came to their lielj) with 
20,000 picked trooj^s and enabled them to 
march on Moscow, as well as to the j)acific 
nature of the Tsar Michael Romanof and 
the Russian desire lor tranquility. Soon 
afterwards Poland was entangled in a 
war with the famous Swedish warrior 
Gustavus Adolphus, and with Turkey, 
w’hich cost her great sacrifices, in s])ite of 
the heroic deeds of the generals Stanis- 
laus Koniecpolski and Chodkievicz. The 
Cossacks, wdio since 1596 had already 
come foiAvard openly as protectors of 
the Orthodox faith, now assumed a 
menacing attitude. 

The Slachta, when it met after the death 
of Sigismund in 1632 to elect his son 
Vladislav IV. Sigismund, who died in 
1048, restricted still more the power of the 
crown. The king was in the future not to 
be allowed to begin a war without the 
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consent of the imperial diet, or to enlist 
soldiers out of his privy purse ; he was 
required to confer the vacant offices 
within six weeks after the diet, to cede to 
tlie country the profits of coinage, to 
build a fleet on the Baltic, and to contri- 
bute two quarters instead of one quarter 
, of the royal revenues to the 
The King s Moscow. Besides this, 

es ric c groschen 

' ^ from the hide of land was 

abolished as “a survival of the old serfdom.** 

According to these provisos the king 
was more restricted in his liberty than 
the ordinary noble, since the latter 
might keep troops ; Zamojski Wisneo- 
vecki and others were able to put 10,000 
men into the field. Vladislav was com- 
pelled to accept these 
sti})ulations, and in the 
course of his reign had 
to submit to still further 
curtailment of his free- 
dom. As he once wont 
to Baden to take the 
waters, the diet of 1639 
passed a lesolution that 
the king could not leave 
the country without the 
consent of jxirhanient. 

Later the king was ])ro- , 

hibited, and this time 
with more justice, from 
incurring debts in im- 
perial affairs. 

Vladislav was ob- 
viously forced to try 
and improve tjhis a king witi 

tenable _ position ol tiie 




fortunes, and finally watched every step 
which the king took. 

Vladislav, who in May, 1624, at his 
father’s instructions, had undertaken a 
long journey to several courts, and finally 
to Rome, at last ventured to take uj) 
a bold attitude against the i)redominance 
of the Cluirch. He, like ('asimir IV. pre- 
viously, endeavoured to make the influence 
of the crown felt in the election of the 
bishops, and negotiated with Rome on the 
subject with some success. He wished 
that the papal consent to the founding of 
the Jesuit academy in Cracow should be 
recalled. He instituted in Thorn, certainly 
to the indignation of the Catholics, a dis- 
cussioiT between the different confessions, 
which, however, like others ]')reviously, 
rem ai ned u nsuccess f u 1 . 
He protected the non- 
united, and, disregarding 
the union at Brest, left 
them their own bishoprics 
in Lemberg, Premysl, 
Lutzk, Mohilev, and the 
archbishopric of Kiev, 
without troubling him- 
self about the ])rotest 
of Rome ; in fact, he 
actually permitted the 
return of Uniates to 
Orthodoxy and treated 
the (h'cek Orthodox with 
justice. Tlie success of 
his exertions was cf)ii- 
siderable. lnconse(|ucnce 
of this the eastern ])ro- 
KING WITHOUT LIBERTY viiiccs, and, above all, 


The liberty of the crown was curtailed duriiiff f 'ncw'w'Lrc fho rlriin 

the rciK.i of Vladislav IV. The diet of liw.l ^ OhSdChS, UK. UUim- 


the rcigu of Vladislav IV. The diet of IIW'.I 

CroWTl in regard to the passed a resolution thatthekmg could not leave lUollS ol 
OtclroncrnwtM the couutry without the coiiscnt of parliament. 


estates, and to strengthen 
the central power. His whole reign is 
a covert struggle against the existing 
constitution. Above all, he wished to 
withdraw himself from the excessive 
influence of the Catholic Church, which 
he judged harmful to the welfare of 
the country. The (diurch, dominated by 
Jesuits, encouraged men to enter their 
community, conceded no privileges to 
the Uniates, and thus rendered the whole 
work of the union void. The Jesuits in 
Poland, as in other countries, searched 
for Protestant and other heretical books 
and destroyed them. The schools came 
gradually into their hands ; they founded 
their own academy in Cracow, in order 
to enter into rivalry with the one already 
existing. They accumulated immense 


lekmgr could not leave ifioiis of Orthodoxy, 
consent of parliament. j,,,,,, j,, 4,,^, 

king, although they w(;re aware that they 
could not ex])ect any just treatment 
from their enemy the Slachta. 

In an e(|ually diicisive maniu;r he lu’oke 
away from the foreign policy of his 
father. He strove for an alliance of 
Poland with Russia, carried on war with 


Foreign 
Policy of 
Vladislav 


great energy, 
in 1634 at 


and obtained 
Poljanovka a 


VI A- i favourable peace, which 
® ** brought to the Poles the 
possession of Sievsk, Smolensk and 
Czernigov. His intention was now to 
wage a joint war on a grand scale 
against Turkey; he therefore yielded in 
the Swedish q^iestion, and in the truce 
at Stuhmsdorf on September 12th, 1635, 
ill return for the restoration of Prussia, 
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renouncecl all claim to Livonia, which was 
coiKiuered by Sweden. In his eagerness to 
attain his purpose he made overtures to the 
house of Uai)sl)urg, and married Cecilia 
Renata, an Austrian archduchess. When 
on her death he married a French princess 

Marie Louise of Nevers-Conzaga - he did 
so ])rol)ably in order to fit out troops 
against Turkey with her money. 
If Polatid then achieved suc- 
cesses, she owed them only to 
the circums|)ection an<l self- 
sacrilice of her king. In return she was 
not ev(ai willing to pay the debts incurred 
by him in the war against Moscow, 
and alter great efforts a tax was granted 
llie king only as “gratitude.” In one 
singles point did the king allow himself 
to b(^ carried away by the Slachta to take 
a ste.|) momentous for J^oland, in the 
l<‘gislation concerning the Cossacks. 

At tlui close of the sixte(;nth century a 
great (iconomic and social revolution had 
l)(‘en com])l(^te.d in Polaiul. 1'he colonisa- 
tion ol tin* (‘ast(‘rn prox’inces had made 
un('X]H‘('ted j)r()gre.ss. Red Russia, 
V'olhvnia and Podolia had beem long 
o('cupi(!d by the Polish lords ; now th(‘ 
stri'ain of colonists tlowed into tlu‘ 
Dnieper ri'gion and sw(‘j)t along with it 
tin* inhal'-itants ol the above-named 
ii^gions. I'.N’en nobk's who, in ('on.secjuence 
ol the ci\'il wars and also ol the struggle 
with Russia, were at th(‘ end of their 
(u'onomic resources, marched under the 
laotection of mighty lords to the eastern 
j)rovinces, and tluMc became ('ossacks. 
Small landowners in the western j)ro- 
\ ince.s could not hold their own from want 
ol hands ; e(|ually in the east the un- 
ceitainty and the exhausting work ol 
colonisation reiulered the develo|)ment of 
small farms imjiossible. 

Thv conse(|uence was that the ])ettv 
nobilitv, esjK'ciallv in tlu‘ east, became 
dependent on the huge andowiu’rs ; t)v 
this step their iiUluenta in national 
would naturally sink, whiU 
magnates rose. if in the 
also in the sixteenth 
petty nobles had 
e X e r c i s e d sue h 
power in the state 
that they could 
])ass even the 
g rea t legislative 
Revision, and if 
the constitution 
had stood uiuier 
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the banner of democracy, the centre of 
gravity was now shifted once more to 
the Senate, which, by economic pres- 
sure, ruled the chamber of provincial 
deputies. 

The development of Poland from the 
close of the .sixteenth century lay, there- 
fore, in the hands of the magnates; the 
oligarchs dictated to the crown ; with 
them originated the first of those revolts 
so disastrous to the state, which were 
destined to lead irresistibly to the down- 
lall of Poland. Side by side with the 
formation of the large landed estates in 
the eastern lu'ovinces went a movement 
of the population from west to east, 
which shifted the economic and also the 
political centre of gravity of the empire 
toward the eastern frontier. The great 
nobles of the east guided the state accord- 
ing to tluiir own will. 

in addition to this a social transforma- 
tion took })lace. Among the Cossacks a 
party was slowly dev’eloping which aimed 
at freedom and wished to be on eciuality 
with the nobles. Hut nothing was more 
dangerous for the great landowners of the 
eastern marches than this movement, by 
which they ran the risk of losing the whole 
j)easantry, the one support of their farms. 
.Ml wiio weie oppressed and wished to live 
a life of freedom joined the ('os.sacks. The 

Cossacks pojMilation could only 

be held back by force from run- 

Increase migrating to the 

Ukraine. The number of the 
Cossacks increased from year to year with 
great rapidity. To remedy this evil, 
measures were taken that only boo ('os- 
sai'ks should be admitted, uid regi.-^ters 
were drawn up for inspectivin, while all 
others had to remain peasants. 

Tlie threatened oligarchs now thought 
of applying an clhcient remedy. At their 
instigation the diet of ibj8 resolved to 
place the registered persons under a Polish 
commissary ; all who later acejuired 
privileges were to forfeit their rights, liber- 
ties and incomes. Their possessions were 
contiscated by the lords, and they must 
immediately pay 
taxes on them. 
This resolution of 
the diet kindled 
a revolt of the Cos- 
sacks which was 
destined in the end 
to lesult in the 
loss of the Ukraine. 
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GREAT DAYS OF COSSACK POWER 

AND THE COMING UP OF RUSSIA 



A FTER the conquest of Kiev and the 
subjugation of Russia by tlie Tartars, 
Moscow on tlic one hand, and Lithuania 
oji the other, had grown into new political 
centres. But in Kiev all culture and 
political life were dying out. The country 
gradually became a desert ; the survivors 
left by the sword of the Tartar were 
dragged away into ca})tivity or emigrated, 
while a few wlio remained behind, living 
in ])er]^ctual danger, sank into barbarism 
and took refuge in the forests and fens. 
It was only when these districts were 
con(]uered l.y IJlhuanian ])iinces that the 
tiigitives came back and th(‘ country was 
once more poj)ulated. Princes ol the 
Olgerd stock leceixed larg(‘ tracts of this 
■ unowiuid land and introduced settlers. 
Their ])rimary duty was always, however, 
to ward off Tartar attacks, and the military 
organisation had therefore lirst to Ix^ taken 
in hand. Thus in course of time a kind of 
military frontier against the Tartars was 
developed. The lirst step was taken by 
the Irontier starosties (districts governed 
by starosts) ; the resident landowners also 
lought tlui Tartars on their own account. 
Owing to this 'duty of defence, free com- 
panies were formed, which stood in very 
loose relations with their j^rinces and 
starosts. At the beginning of the lilteenth 
century they bore the name ol (axssacks. 

The whole institution, like the name, is 
o! Tartar origin ; but the Slavonic O'os- 
sacks developed c|uite difhTently. In any 
case, a direct connection with the Kirghiz, 
who call themsMves Kasaks, is not demon- 
^ . strable. It is also better to 

ofthT''''' them entirely from the 

° * - Casoges on the peninsula of 

laman, and the Icherkesses in 
the Caucasus, who were subjugated in 965 
by Sviatoslav. Among the Tartars those 
persons were called Cossacks who made 
raiding expeditions without the permission 
of their chiefs. Russian and Lithuanian 
princes, such as X^asilij IV. Ivanovitch and 
Sigismund L. made tormal complaint to 
the Tartar khans that the “ Cossacks ” 


invaded their territories. In Russia 
people were originally called Cossacks 
who, in contrast to the settled ])o]uilalion 
with their burden of taxes, were engaged 
in trade and commerce, exporting salt in 
particular, or served on board the shipping 
on the Volga, or were ()ccu})ied witli 
fisheries on the Dnieper and brought lish 

^ I » j fhe market at Kiev— 

Cossack Bands 1 ■ 1 i 1 i 

.. o t people,inshort, who were not 

If tl'*’ 'W 

' “ " * tliel)(;ginnin(,'()l'thesixteenth 

century there were ('ossacks whose duties 
were exclusively military, although they 
were not free, but W(ue the subjects of 
various ])rinces. 'Tlu'y must Inn ebeen the 
descendants of thos(‘ lre(‘ itiiu'rant traders 
who must ha\'i^ becui familiaiised with 
ev(ny sort of danger on their jounujys. 
('itizens and ])easants who tound their 
burdens intolerable tlockcxl to them. 
These Cossack bands often l)ore the names 
of their lords ; thus we find “ C'ossac'ks of 
Prince Demetrius \Visniovi(‘cki,” or, ac- 
cording to the names of tlu^ starosties and 
towns, Cossacks of Kanew, Bar, Win- 
nica, Bilacerkov and Kiev, of Smolensk, 
Riasan and Putvol. 'Those of ('zerkasy were 
so renowiKnl that tlui Cossacks wtae later 
called generally ('zerkasy. 'TIk^ greatest 
services in the organisation and de\’elop- 
ment oi the (.'ossack system wtue j)ei- 
formed by the frontier starosts and by the 
|)rinces. 

Daszkovicz, Starost of ('/(ukasy on the 
Dnieper, went to J^)land and demanded 
in the diet at Piotrkov that tlK‘S(i freii 
companies should be recognised as an 
imperial army, whose duty was to guai'd 
the frontier ; he showed also how' im])ort- 
ant that might be for the empiie. Mis 
recpiest was not granted ; and when the 
government j)roj)osed to lestrict the 
(^.ossack right of settkanent they withdrew 
behind the rapids south of O.erkasy. 
Here the free (Cossack race;, which recog- 
nised no sovjireign, made its home. We 
find the first traces of thes(i “ Saporoska 
Sjetsch ” in an edict of King Sigismund 
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Aiif^ustns of 1568. They are more pre- 
ris(‘ly (les(;ri])(*(l to us iu the (lociimeiits of 
lh(! (uul ol the sixt(?ent]i century. Their 
stron/^^hohls \v(!r(.‘ the islands in the 
])nie})ei, wlK^re tlu^v had tlicnr forts. 

'i heii oi/^anisation wns that of tlaiorders 
of chividiy in \\'est(Mii hhirope. Implicit 
ol)edi(Mice, piety, cliastity in tlie camp, 
xk ♦ absolute (.‘(|uality thes(‘. were 

f conditions of lif(‘ amone 
Discipline of c- i 1 m i 1 1 

o* ^ k Siets('h. 1 h(^ ass(‘mhl\^ 

was th(‘ only authoritv ; it 
(•|e( trd th(‘ ( hief, the Ataman or Hetman, 
who held his ottice only lor oiut yi^ar, and 
th(‘n was brouf^ht to acc'ount lor liis 
actions, and could (‘Ven lx*, punished by 
d(‘:dh ; tin*. Asavul, 01 s(x'ond in command, 
and a ('hiincellor (pisat). 'I'he. assemblv' 
|)ossesscd also tht‘ onl\' judi('i;d :iulhority. 
Ouaiicls w(Me stiictly loi bidden ; tludt 
and the pluiideiini; ol (hristians W(^r(‘ 
pnnishab!c by han^in;^. 'the Sjetsch li\ed 
aei'ordin^ to the |)rc'C(‘j)ts ol tla* Oithodox 
('huK'h and stiictl\’ obstM ved the lasts. 

d'lieii most honourable task was war 
against the inlulels. I hey li\(‘<l in huK'ed 
(MK'losures (kuMMij) \\hi('h were ('ox’ered 
with lioi s(‘-skins, 150 in each. Married men 
(‘ould be ie('ei\’ed into the company, but 
theii' wi\'(‘s ini.uht not lu' biou^^ht with 
th('m. d heir lood was a sort ol y(‘ast, 
lish, and lish-soup. A ik'w institution 
thus be.L;an to tlomish in those jxnts; 
indi'i'd, it seiaiu'd as it a lU'w state* would 
spiiiif^ up theit', on a iu‘w non European 
basis. While in Poland and the rest ol 
Purope the lieedom ol indi\idual ckisses 
alone was known and |)ies(M lluae'lhe* 
lowi'sl stratum (le'inandi-d loi itst‘ll 
thr same lieedom; tlu’i e w as to be tlieu* no 
('lass distinct ion. but merely a tree* nation. 

Indepi'iidi'iitly ol the* Sje'tseh. Irta* I'om- 
panies also were loimed whii'li, w h(*n they 
plaiuK'd a laid, ('hose a Ib’tman lor th(‘m- 
si‘l\('s. Pml evi’i vthini^ later w.ts coiua'ii- 
trat('(l in the Sii'tsch. which formed the 
rallyini; ]X)int ot all the ('ossacks ol tlie 
^ hit as we know'. 

Ihe Cossack I"'"' was 


Fairylnnd 


A'lected Ib'tman o\'('r all the 


* 1 I' 1 ' 

( ossacks lor the lust tune under 
v^ii^isnumd Auj^ustus in 1572. The same 
kin;.; juit all tin* ('ossacks under tlu* juris- 
diction of one ju(lp\ who had Ins residence 
at Bilacerkoy. Alter this time captains, or 
Hetmans, who were lecoi^^nised by tlie 
Polish ;.,u)\vrnment app(x\red at their head. 
1 lu' ( ossack lil(' poss(‘ssial an irresistible 
charm; and wlu'n the ik'ws spia ul of 


this fairyland where cvxny man could liye 
as fr(^e as a bird, and it rcceiyed a solemn 
consecration as a sw’orn foe to the infidels, 
it was ;;radually ])o])ulated with fugitives 
and deserters from Poland and Russia. 
The country on both sides of the l)nic|)er 
round Kiev, as far as the Tartar frontier, 
bec ame a paiadise lor all the pom' and the 
oppressed, not less than' for those who 
thirst(‘d lor glory and feats of arms. 'I'he 
l.ittle Russian rac(' s(H'm(*d (jualilied to 
]>ut into practice the idea of universal 
e(|uality and h(‘(‘dom. 'Flu* sci(*nce of war 
was lu'ie brought to high jK^rfyetion. At 
the same time a literatiiK^ was j)ro(iucc(l 
which glorified tlu* ('ossack lile in attrac- 
tive ballads and tales. All the Slavonic 
world might wi'll be ))roud of this free 
state. Ol course* this jx-opk*. w'hich 
r(*garded war as tlu* obj(*('t ol lih*. could 
not laiiiy be (*xpi'ct(*d to cultivate* a higher 
civilisation. 

d he ('ossacks might have brought incal- 
culable advantages to the country and 
the whole* e'lnpire' of Poland it the l\)le*s 
had unde*rst(xxl how to lit this newv meinbe*!' 


into the organism of the state. Ibit the 
de*me)cratic spirit of the ('ossacks did not 


Poland’s 
Problem of 
(he Cossacks 


harmonise with the aristocratic 
constitution ol Poland. There 
we'ie in INiland after the* I'nioii 
ol Lublin (i5()()) only thrix'. 


sharply divided classes the* Slae'hta, the 


citiz(*ns, and the* pre‘se'nt S(*rls. Th(*re* was 


no plae'e* lor the* ('ossae'ks among the‘se; 
lhie*e class(*s, and, inst(*ad of any ad- 


vantages. the* ( ossacks tlu're'lore pi'e‘se‘nt(*d 
to Poland a social and political ja'oblem, 
as important as it was dangerous, which 
in its siibseejue'iit sluijx* Ix'e'aine* jiredomi- 
iiantK an ('lononhe' eiuestion. 

Tlu*( ossae'ks e'X(*rcise*d on the* pe'asantry 
in Poland and Lithuania such a strong 
attiaction that only the* severest pe*nalti(*s 
e'ould re'strain the pe'ople Iroin lle‘eing by 
crowds into the* rkraine. Tlu'v seemed, 
tlu'relore. to tlu* Slachta to be* a revolu- 
tionary inlluence which disturbed the ordi'r 
ot the state, and, by encouraging the 
exodus ol the labouring country popula- 
tion, threatened every farm wiih desola- 
tion and ruin. P>ut the economic stability 
ed' the Polish state el('])eneled on the 
serlelom of the country ]X)pulati()n ; this 
had be‘en a main obje'ct of the le'gislature. 
just as in the ancient world the pro.s])erity 
ot the stat(* had de'jiended on slavery as a 
le'gal institution. It is therefore intelligible 
why the Slachta i)ersecutcd with deadly 




CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAITS OF THE FIGHTING COSSACKS 

]» Cossack ofBcer; 'Z, -t, i, and Typical Cossacks soldiers of the Caucasus ; 0, Cossacks of the Don. 
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hatred and deep contempt those runaway 
peasants who ventured to put themselves 
on a level with their betters. They staked 
everythin/^ on redncirif^ the Cossacks again 
to the position oi ]>easants. The division 
of interests was not to he healed, and w'ar 
was inevita])le. It was an almost lioj)eless 
task to find a means (jf arranging the 
dis})ute and solving the social ])rol)leni. 

Aj)art from Sigismimd I., who had 
:|ni(‘tlv j)romot(‘(l the organisation of the 
(.'ossacks, Sigismnnd Augustus was the 
first who attemj)ted to 
link the ('ossark element 
with the organism of the 
Polish state, since lie 
placc'd them under tht* 
autlioritv of the staiosts, 
restricted theii nimibeis, 
and fixed tli(‘ii' |)av. 

Jk'ithori had only t<ikeu in 
his j)ay boo Cossacks, and 
those for the war against 
Moscow. It was only 
under Sigismnnd I II. that 
the dii't ol I5()0 detm- 
mined to pa\' t).ooo 
('ossacks. 'I'lu'v W(M(' en- 
tered upon a list and 
(* a 1 1 (‘ (1 “ registered.” 

'riu‘ir('omniand(‘r in-('hiej 
was tin* Polish Ciown 
Hetman lor tiu' tinu' 
be i n g , so that t h e 
('ossacks were inliMided 
to comj)ose only a j)art 
ol the polish ai inw TIk' 

‘‘ regist(Med ” receiv'twl 
grants ol land, a coin I of 
jnstic(* ol IIkmi own at 
Hatnrin, and tlu' light ol 
('hrting snp(‘iior ollict'is. 

All the otlu'is. by far 
the majoritv, wiae in- 
tend(‘d to reviM't to the 
status ol peasant^. Sigis- 
mnnd thus loiind a w ly 
out ol the dilhcnlty 
which only satislied a verv small pro- 
portion ol the ('ossacks. Hut the Slaclita 
did not wish to admit even these ().oo() 
into the state, and treated them luerelv as 
mercenaries. This provoked new strife. 
The “ registered ” combined n ith tlu' non- 
registered ( ossacks and rebidled against 
(he government, attackial the Slaclita on 
their estates, and, niultr leaders of their 
ow’ii clioice, made raids upon Turkey 



state of affairs a new difficulty sprang 
up for the Polish government ; for this 
arrogance of the Cossacks threatened 
every moment to bring on their heads 
a dangerous war with the Porte, and 
injured Ottomans w'erc continually lodging 
complaints against insolent Cossacks. 
All commands were as . useless as the 
execution of several Hetmans. What 
did the free Cossacks care about the 
national interests of Poland ? They loved 
liberty and w^ar above everything else ; 

they went as gaily to 
battle as to a dance. Often 
imitating the intrepid 
Varangians, they sailed in 
their light craft from the 
I)nie])er to the Black Sea 
and plundered the suburbs 
of Constantinople or the 
towns of Kilia. Akerman, 
Ismail, Sinope and others. 
Sigismnnd built the for- 
tress of Kremenezug on 
the l)ni('))er in 1591 to 
hold 1,000 men, W’hose 
task it would be to keep 
the ('ossacks in check. 
But (‘von th(‘se standing 
garrisons were unable to 
rc'store order. In the 
\'ear T5()2 the first revolt 
of the registered (^)ssacks 
broke out, under the 
leadership of the Hetman 
('hristoj)her Kosinski. 
Prince' (' o n s tan ti ne 
Ostrogski, himself Ortho- 
dox, suiipnssed it at the 
head of the Slaclita. The 
Cossacks were forced to 
surrender Kosinski and 
elect another Hetman, to 
givi‘ u|) the booty, and to 
bind themselves not to 
undertake any raids with- 
out the knowledge and 
consent of the government, 
deserters. But a 
in 1596, under 


ANCIENT COSSACK CHAIN MAIL 
Present-day Cossack in the armour of the past 

and not to receive any 
second rising followed 


and the Tartar 
32bb 


territory. Through this 


Loboda and Severin Xalivajko 
The first revolt may have had a more 
'Social character, but now' there was a 
religious element added, since the Co.ssacks 
rose to protect the Orthodo.x faith, which 
was threatened by the union of Brest in 
i5q(). Ostrogski, the antagonist of the 
union, now himself fanned the flame, 
since he wished to wreak vengeance on 
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Alexander Siemaszko, the castellan of 
Braclaw, and on the Bishop CyrylTcrlccki. 
The relx^ls assembled in his territory ; they 
were joined in Ostrog by Damian Nali- 
vajko, a brother of Severin, the chaplain 
of Ostrogski ; many nobles, even the non- 
registered, took their side. The best 
generals, Zamojski and Sholkievski, were 
sent against the insurgents 


Turkish Fleet 

Burned 

by Cossacks 


and forced them to surrender. 
The two Hetmans were given 


up and were beheaded at 
Warsaw. Treated with great harshness, 
the ('ossacks now lied in masses to the 
left bank of the Dnieper, to Sapo- 
roshje, where they established their head- 
(luarters. Tluar numbers grew so rapidly 
th(‘r(j that tli(*y were able once more to 
undertake* raids ; tlu'y surj)rised Varna 
in ibo^. and deistroyeel^ in if)07, Oczakew 
and I’ere'koj). 

'Die Saporogi Ix'came ('Sjiecially formid- 
able when the Hcdmaii Peter Konasze- 
vicz Sahajdaeznyi, a be)ld and skilful 
strategist, ])la(:ed himself at their head in 
i()i2. He plunelered, in 1612, the e'.oast of 
the Crinie*a as far as Juipatoria, toe)k 
Kaffa, ele‘stroyed Sinoj)e in pillaged 

in if) 1 4 the coast of Asia Minor, and in 
if)i5 ibif) Trebizoiul, auel burnt the Turk- 
ish licet, ft was he* who supj)ort('el the 
Polish camj)aign against .Moscow. The 
name of Saj)orogi was soon universally 
us(‘el for the' l)nie*per ('ossacks. Konasze- 
viez assunu'el the title “ Hetman of both 
banks of the Dnieper and of the Sa])orogi,’' 
and placed himsi’lf over the “registered” ; 
in fact, he entered into alliance with the 
tsar ami with Tuik(*y. 

He was the first Hetman who openly 
prot(‘cted the ('lun ch and organised it, since 
lie demanded an Orthodox Metropolitan 
with suffragan bishops for Kiev, and carried 
his ])oint. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Theo|)han, came to Russia and conse- 
crated Jov^ Borecki as Metropolitan and 
six other bishops ; Konaszevicz assigned 
Tk r k estates. He founded 

Perio/***^* many churches, renewed the 
monasteries, opened schools, 

stress on the imjirovement of culture. He 
also called upon the Polish government to 
confirm his position ; this* was done when 
his help was required against the Turks. 

But he was always endeavouring to 
emphasise his indejiendence. When 
Poland, in the treaty with Turkey of 1O21, 
promised to keep the Cossacks in check, 


he immediately organised an expedition 
into the Turkish territory, by way of regis- 
tering his protest against that stipulation. 
Strangely enough, this man of iron, who, 
for instance, ordered the Hetman of the 

registered ” Borodovka to be beheaded 
in sight of the Polish camp, and seemed to 
love war and war only, retired after the 
battle of Khotin, where he was wounded 
in the hand, into a monastery, and there 
occupied himself with the comjiosition of a 
book, to which even his enemies gave 
unstinted praise. Konaszevicz died on 
April 5th, 1622, an extraordinary^character, 
bold to foolhardiness, a clever statesman, 
a patron of culturi' and freedom ; in short, 
one of the greatest Slavs in history. He 
founded the national mde])enclencc and 
spread abroad the fame of his native 
Ukraine ; among the Cossacks themselves 
he niused a deep love for the mother- 
country. He is still celebrated in song. 

In three years after his death the ('ossack 
country sank from the pinnacle to which 
it had been raised by Konaszevicz. Tlu* 
Cossacks had been welcomed everywhen’ 
as mercenaries ; Loboda and Nalivajko 
had fought under the emperor’s banner in 
^ Transylvania, and others, like 

Decline of jj^^ovski, in Germany itself. 

, . . Tlie Polish government now 

n epen ence Hetman Koniecpolski 

to the Ukraine, on the right bank, under 
the pretext of preventing Cossack inroads 
into Turkish territory. The ('ossacks 
were unexpectedly surrounded by his 
forces on Lake Kurakov, misled by fals(* 
jiromises, and compelled to surreiido'. 
They were forced to accept the following 
terms on the heath of Medveshi Lozy in 
i()25. Six thousand “ registered ” were 
to be retained, 60,000 gulden in gold paid 
to them, and the register kept in the 
imperial treasury ; the Hetman was to be 
confirmed in his appointment by the Polish 
Crown Hetman ; inroads into Turkish 
territory were to be discontinued ; the 
boats were to be burnt and no new ones 
built. A thousand of the registered ('os- 
sacks were to be on garrison duty in the 
country of the Saporogi. 

The non-registered were to serve their 
lords and sell their goods within twelve 
weeks. Michael Doroszenko was then 
chosen Hetman, and confirmed in his post 
by Koniecpolski. Some years afterwards a 
Polish army came again into the Ukraine, 
and under its protection the Slachta in- 
dulged in acts of the greatest injustice and 
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violence. Murders, outrages, and con- 
fiscation of property were the order of the 
day. If we reflect that hardly one in 
twenty could be entered on the register, 
we shall realise how great a mass of in- 
flammable material was collected there. 
There was equal danger seething among 
thCvSaporogi, who had their own Hetmans. 

On the election of Vladislav IV., the 
representatives of the Cossacks also ap- 
j)eared in the imperial diet. They asked 
for electoral rights, abolition of the 
union, increase in the numbers of the 
registered, and the confirmation of the 
jnivileges of the Orthodox Church. They 
received the answer that the Cossacks 
certainly formed part of the body of the 
Polish republic, but onl}/ as the hair and 
nails, which could be cut off. In order to 
em])hasisc his demands, Petryzeky, Het- 
man of the “ registered,” marched to 
Volhvnia and ravag(‘d the i)roperty of 
the vSlachta. The Cossacks were not ad- 
mitted to full electoral ])rivileges ; but 
tlu' rights of the Orthodox ('liurch were 
confirmed and its Metropolitan, Peter 
Mogila. was recognised. Vladislav IV. 
l^romiscKl to restore tlu‘ Orthodox dioceses 
and to found new dioceses for 
the Uniates, and allow(‘d them 
to build some churches and 
to set lip printing - presses, 
l^ut there was little talk of the freedom 
of the Cossacks; on the contrary, he 
ordered the new fortress of Kudak to be 
Iniilt on the Dnieper, which was intended 
to keep the Saporogi in check. The 
Hetman SulyrAa destroyc'd this fortress, 
for which act he was impaled in Warsaw 
and an army was sent against the Cos- 
sac'ks ; these, under Pawluk, who already 
contemplated the autonomy of the Ukraine, 
were ready for a desj)erate resistance. The 
Cossacks fought fiercely at Kumejki nnd 
Borovitza, but were forced to give in. 
Pawluk, Tomilenko, and other leaders 
were beheaded' 

The Cossacks had to ask for pardon ; all 
who went to Saporoshje^ were to be sent 
back to their lords. The ])reparati()n of 
the register was for the future entrusted 
to the royal commissaries, and the peopk? 
were robbed of their goods. The diet of 
1638, rendered arrogant by its last victory, 
now had recourse to the severest measures. 
The ” registered ” were put on a level 
with the peasants, declared to have for- 
feited all rights, and deprived of their 
goods. Henceforward the Polish commis- 


Coss&ck 

Leaders 

Beheaded 


sary resided in Trechtemirov. The Polish 
armies encamiied in the Ukraine and 
mercilessly wasted the country. 

But people were much deceived in 
Poland who expected that the llkraine 
would be finally })acified by the eiLslave- 
ment of the Cossacks. As an answer to 
the resolutions of the diet a new revolt 
V p II broke out under Hunia,Ostrja- 
oMhe * nvciaaiulFilonenko. But this 

L„Lks also was suppressed. In a 

camp which had surrendered 
unconditionally, every single person was 
massacred. Among the Polish magnates 
who took the greatest interest in the en- 
slavement of the Ukraine, Jereniias 
Wisnioviecki — a voivode of the Jagellon 
stock — distinguished himself by his bar- 
barity ; at the head of his own troops he 
burnt, beheaded, impaled, or blinded all 
the Cossacks who fell in to his hands. 

The rebellion was crushed by the weight 
of numbers. Many fled to Saporoshje and 
wandered about in the stepjie. The 
idea of gaining support from some' foreign 
])ower now gathen'd strcMigth. Ostrjanycia 
and Filomaiko went to Moscow ; some 
b,ooo are said to have entc'red the service 
of Persia. The Slachta now ruled abso- 
lutely in the Ukraine : the ('ossacks wiae 
forbidd('n even to fish and to hunt. The 
J(‘suits, too, canu' there before long. 
Many magnates, such as Wisnioviecki, 
Koniccpolski, Kalinovski, Potocki, 
acquired huge tracts of land. The 
district which Wisniovecki now })ossessed 
was greater in size than many a (German 
jirincipality. A dejmtation of the ('ossacks 
— Roman Polovidz, Bogdan Chnielnicki, 
Ivan Bojaryn, Ivan Wolezenko ~ which 
demanded from the king the restoration 
of freedom, of the right to own proj)erty, 
and of ])aym('nt for service, could not 
effect anything. There was tranquillity 
in the Ukraine only for ten years ; it 
seemed as if the country only wished to 
try to what limits the oj)})ression of the 
Polish Slachta could go. To 
this j)eriod belong tlu^ meri- 
torious exertions of the 
famous Metropolitan of Kiev, 
Peter Mogila. The family of Mogila gave 
some able rulers to the })rincij)alities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; it was 
connected by many matrimonial ties with 
the foremost families of Poland. Peter 
received his education partly in the school 
of the Stauropigian fraternity at Lemberg, 
which was intimate with his family, and 
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partly abroad. In lu^ entered the 

most rel(*hrated monastery of Russia, the 
Peczerskaja f.avra at Kiev, of which he 
became abbot at the end of 1627- Ifi 
this caj)acity he went in at the head 

of the ('ossack deputation to Poland, to 
th(! Reichst.'i/:(, and })(ditioned the kinf< to 
grant rights to the Orthodox Church. 

The consecration of Jov Bo- 
The amoua M(‘tropolitan of Kiev 

Metropolitan ^ l>atriaiTh Theojdian of 

Peler Mog.la „( 

the Hetman Konaszcwicz, had taken |)lace 
without th(‘ king’s knowledge* ; the office 
of nu'tropolitau and certain bishoprics 
W(‘re now intend(‘d to be* r(‘('ognis(‘d by th(* 
state. Alter the di‘ath ot l^jorecki, Pt*ter 
M{)gila was n‘('ognised as ]VIetro|)olitan in 
ib >2. 

Mogila’s first and important task was 
tlu* improvement of se('ondarv and ele- 
mentary schools. Whih' the* ('atholic 
priests, the [(‘suits in jjarticular, found(‘d 
and siipport(*d s('i(‘ntilic institutions on 
(*V(‘rvsid(‘ in ordi‘r to fight tlu* Kvangelicals 
with spiritual W(‘a|)ons, the Russian clergy 
at tlu‘ pi'iiod of th(‘ 'I'artar dominion 
had sunk very low. 'I'lie majority ot the 
|)riesls were illit(‘rate. Kv(‘n lh(' most 
l)igot(‘d sujipoi t(‘i s of Orthodo.xy ('()uld not 
fail to see that, it tlu'V wislied to save thi‘ir 
('hureh, th«'y ought not to lu'gleel (mlture 
any further'. lu'cl(‘siastical bi'otherhoods 
wer'i* founded, and |>r inling-pi c'ssi's and 
sc'hools wei'e set up tor' the |)roteetion of 
th(‘ ('hureh in tin* most important se(‘s, 
such as Leud)ei'g, Kii'v, l.uck, Wilna. 

'I'he first Orthodox S('hool with a press 
was founded in 1580 by Pr iru'e C'onstantine 
C'^sti'ogski in Iris town of Ostiog. A school 
with a press was next fouiuh'd in I58() at 
Lemberg by the Stauropigian ti aternity ; 
another in 158S at Wilna. when (lie 
Patriarch of ('onstantinople stayed there ; 
a third in Luck, in i3iS() ; a fourth in 
Kiev. Books in deti'uce of their Church 
now began to be published by the 
p. .. Orthodox partv. The 

Spr.»aa i« Spite 

of Persecution Slfr.smund 111., 

an enthusiastic Catholic 
and j)atrouof the Jesuits, aimed at the ex- 
tirpation of the C'iuirch and schools of the 
Orthodox party. When Thecjdian, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, appeared, he was 
announced to be a Turkish s|)y, and the 
bishops consecrated by him were brought 
before the courts. In spite of all this they 
held their own, and the schools increased in 
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number. Mogila was especially desirous of 
founding in Kiev a university, like those of 
other countries, in which instruction could 
be given in Latin, Cireek, and Polish. 
He sent young persons abroad for some 
years to study the higher branches of 
education, and then installed them as 
professors in his school, which bore the 
name of a “ college,” and was subse- 
quently raised to the rank of a university. 
He sacrificed all his proi)erty to this end. 
He was soon in a ))osilion to send exem- 
plary monks and efficient teachers to the 
Prince (T Wallachia and to Moscow. 

A vigorous intellectual movement now 
began. An a])olog('tic Orthodox literature 
a])peared ; the (ireeks could* now vie 
siK'cessfully with the Roman Catholics. 
The school had good teachers, and it 
educated famous scholars. M(\gila himself 
was ('ons|)icuously active in the literary 
fi(‘ld. He wrote a series of the most 
iu‘cessary church books for the peoj)le 
and for tt‘achers, am(‘ndi*d the text of the 
translation of the Bible, and composed 
a})ologetics, especially the “ (bthodox 
('onfession ot the ('atholic and Apostolic 
Church of the East ” (the Coriicssio 
Orthodoxa of if)4J). Russia 


An Age of 
Inte.lectual 
Activity 


was able for centuries to find 
sustenanc(* in the intellectual 


])roducts ot this man and his 
S('hool. In the year 1640, P(‘ter Mogila 
])roj)osed to the Tsar Michael to tound 
a monastery with a school und(*r tlu* 
direction of Little Russian monks, in 
which the instnu'tion should be given in 
th(‘ (irec'k and Slavonic language's. Two 
of the k'arned Kievans, Iipitanij Slavi- 
neckij, at the recommendation of tlu* 
Patriarch Nikon, and vSimeon Polockij, 
entered into closer relations with the 
Tsar Alexis. 

Polockij in jxuticular was both a promi- 
nent preacher and a j)oel, whem* dramas 
were produced at court ; he was also 
(after i(^yo) managc'r of the royal printing 
establishment. He it was who drafted 
the first scheme for a university in 
Moscow with faculties in Slavonic, Hreek 
and Latin — a magnificent conception, 
which can be traci'd back to Mogila him- 
self. The .sons of Alexis, Feodor and Ivan 
were patrons of the Kievan scholars. 
Peter the (.ueat invited the teachers of 
this school to his court, and formed out 
of them a staff of savants, to whom fe 
confided the intellectual regeneration cf 
Russia. The pupils of the Kievan school 
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bore the torch oi culture everywhere, 
and filled the highest offices in the Church. 

Mogila died in 1647, barely fifty years 
old, worn out by his restless energy. As 
Konaszevicz aroused the pride and the 
independence of the inhabitants of South- 
v.\n Russia, so Mogila, a kindred spirit, 
awakened the culture of the Ukraine, 
covered it with the glory of science, and 
pronuded the self-consciousness of the 
Orthodox Church. It must be confessed 
that even thus the old defects of the 
(ireek Cluirch could no longer be made 
good ; the richest and most conspicuous 
families, to whom nearly half the Ukraine 
on the left bank belonged, gradually went 
over to the Catholic Churcli. Almost the 
only adherents of the Orthodox faith were 
the poor, and in the towns 
the lew citizens who were 
persuaded by spiritual 
'orotherhood to continue 
in the h^astern ('hurch. 

In the year of Mogila’s 
death there was already 
great excitement in the 
Ukraine, and at the 
beginning of if)4<S the, 

('ossacks defeated a Polish 
army. This time Bogdan 
Sinovi C'hmehiicki, son of 
a Sotnik Iroin 'rchigiriu, 
had placed himself at the 
head of the. insurgents. 

Me had sludietl in the 
Collegium Mogilanum and 
then in the Jesuit school 
at Jaroslav, and had the 



GREAT REBEL 


the thunder of cannon — when he entered Kiev, 


reputiltioil of being a well- Boifdan Sinovi Chmelnicki revealtul his qnali- 
roMil iiviii ir.. I'/iiKrUf ill ties as a leader, overcoming the Polish forces 
lUUl man. Ile lOUgnt m at Shovti and .igain at Korsunj. There was 

the l\)lish army at the lf*eat reioicing — the pealing of bells and 
1 , . 1 1- / ' 1 the thund* 

l)altle ot ( ecora, where 
his lather fell; he himself was taken 
])risoiier and tletained lor two years in 
Constantinople. There he learnt the 
'J'urkish habits and language, a know- 
ledge which ])roved very useful to him. 

Returning home on the conclusion of peace 
he went, discontented, to the Cossacks, 
shared in all their revolts, and was nomi- 
nated chancellor (pisar) by them. 

His was a kinclly, peaceable nature ; it 
would ne\’er ha\'e occurred to him to 
stir up a rebellion had not the arrogance 
of the Polish .^lachta and the prevailing 
anarchy in Poland driven him to it. 

His estate of Sobotovo was taken from 
him (he was not a noble) by the under- 
starost Czaplinsky ; his wife was carried 
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off, his son killed, and when he demanded 
justice he, like all other injured persons 
before him, failed to find it. He then 
turned to the king. The latter had 
then received humiliation upon humilia- 
tion from the Slachta ; there was reluc- 
tance to pay even his war debts, and his 
personal liberty was restricted ; as just 
at this time his only son had died, his 
sorrow knew no bounds and his temper 
was greatly excited. He is said to have 
hinted to the Cossack who now lodged his 
grievance before him that he had a sword 
with which he could procure justice for 
himself. In any case, there is^ little doubt 
that Vladislav gave some encouragement 
to the Cossack ; the whole subsequent 
attitude of Chmelnicki shows it. On the 
, way back from Warsaw 
Chmelnicki stopped in 
every village, complained 
everywhere at the in- 
justice done to him, and 
asked if the people were 
ready to take up arms 
against the Poles ; all 
were only wailing for the 
right moment. Having 
reached the Ukraine, he 
look counsel in the forest 
with his Iriends who had 
grown grey in campaigns ; 
they all thought that no 
heli^ could be looked for 
except from themselves. 
An onler for his arrest 
was issued, but he escaj)ed 
to Saporoslije (towards 
the end of 1047). After 
having secured the assist- 
ance of the Cossacks in an 
assembly, he went to th() 
Tartars to ask their help. His proceeding 
got wind in Poland, and at the beginning 
of 1648 two army corps were sent to the 
Ukraine, one o\ erland, the other down the 
Dnieper ; in the latter were embodied the 
“ registered " under the Hetman Barabasz. 
Chmelnicki advanced to meet them, and 
when they came to shore tliey went ov^er 
to him. 

Chmelnicki called on them to protect their 
life and liberty, their wives and children ; 
a shout of joy greeted his words ; Barabasz 
was thrown into the river. Thus the 
Ukraine on both sides of the Dnieper was 
in a blaze. The clergy preached the war 
everywhere and encouraged the revolt. 
But the feeling was intense enough 
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without tl^. Not merely the people in terms of peace were put for\Vard by him. 
the Ukraine, but also those of Red Russia, He demanded that 40,000 should be put 
and even the country folk in the western on the list of the ** reserved,** and that 
provinces of Poland, rose up and helped the the voivode ships of Kiev, Tchernygov, 
Cossacks. If they murdered the Slachta Poltava, and Podolia, should be given to 
and the Catholic clergy, pillaged their the Cossacks ; abolition of the union of 
property and burnt their churches, they Brest, a seat for the Orthodox Metro- 
only requited them for what they them- politan in the Polish Senate, and the 
selves had already suffered. Every dis- ^ . expulsion of the Jesuits and 

contented spirit hurried into Chmelnicki*s .^'***^^ the Jews from the Ukraine, 
camp, knowing well that the hour of Poland would not listen to 

reckoning was at hand. these conditions, and prepara- 

Chmelnicki soon defeated one Polish tions were renewed for war. 'Fhe peo])le 
army at Shovti Wody, another at Korsunj. now began to mutter that Chmelnicki 
At the news of this Vladislav IV. started was deserting Ihem and would not win 
to go to the Ukraine, but died on the way, freedom for them. But this time the 
at Merecz, on March 20th, 1648. Another Cossacks, although Chmelnicki is said 
large army was put in the held, but this, to have had 350,000 men with him, were 
being surrounded on the River Pilavka, beaten at Beresteezko in Volhynia, through 
took to flight under cover of darkness, the treachery of the Tartar Khan, who, 
and the whole rich camp fell into the hands having made an agreement with the king, 
of the Cossacks. Confusion and perplexity left the held of battle at the decisive 
now prevailed in Poland. The Co^^acks moment and carried off with him as pri- 
wished to be led to Warsaw. But CRmel- soner Chmelnicki, vainly urging him to 
nicki hesitated, probably because there turn back. The latter regained his liberty 
was no reliance to be jhaced on the Tartars, after much troul)le, and when he came 
He only marched to Red Russia, besieged back all was lost. He still persewered, 
Lemberg, took 200,000 gulden as ransom, indeed, and even won some victories ; but 
Th V‘ t * invested Zamosc, received he saw that the country could not hold its 
March^of 7he* 20,000 gulden, and own without foreign aid. At the assembly 

Cossack Arm thcroyal specially convcnecl for the purpose some 

election. His embassy worked declared for Turkey, others for Moscow; 
for the election of John Casimir, brother there were a few voices in favour of re- 
of Vladislav, who was eventually elected, maining with Poland. The masses were 
Chmelnicki now began his homeward for Russia, with which the common faith 
march ; and made his entry amid the formed a link. Chmelnicki himself pre- 
pealing of bells and the thunder of cannon ferred Russia. He sent in 1653 a solemn 
into Kiev, wher(j he was solemnly received embassy to the Tsar Alexis, who had 
by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, by the hitherto maintained an unfriendly attitude 
metropolitan, the clergy, and the citizens, toward the insurgents, and this time the 
There now appeared in his camp am- (irand Duke decided to acc(‘.])t the Cos- 
bassadors of the sultan from Moldavia sacks. In the next year Muscovite com- 
and Wallachia, from Transylvania and missaries a})peared in the Ukraine aiul 
Moscow, all with offers of alliance, took possession of the country. An army 
Chmelnicki played the part of an inde- under Doroszenko submitted some years 
jx?ndent sovereign. Ambassadors also later to Turkey. In the centuries of 
came from Ihq newly elected king, at struggle between Poland and J^ussia for 
their head Kisiel, an Orthodox noble. But p j ^ sovereignty in the East, 

Chmelnicki rejected all proposals for forms the turn- 

peace, and m'arched for the second time to “ ^ < ing pont. Poland had been 

the Polish frontier, since he knew that groun j^iven into the background 

only the sword could decide. by her own fault, while the power of Russia 

The king in person now took the field was from year to year extended at the 
against him. A battle was fought at exj)ense of Poland. It might now be said 
ZboroV. John Casimir had almost been that the game was lost for Poland, 
taken prisoner when Chmelnicki gave But the democratic Cossack community 
orders for the slaughter to cease ; he was as little adapted for the arroga nt 
wished, he said, to extirpate the Slachta, Muscovites as for the aristocratic Polish 
but not to fight against the king. New republic. Absolutism cannot brook 
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national f6rms of liberty in its own 
domain. Moscow was otherwise, with its 
rude Boyars and its low culture, little 
adapted to benefit a people like the 
Cossacks, who, accustomed to freedom, 
stoori on a higher plane in politics and 
culture. The position of the Cossacks, 
however, became more endurable under 
the Muscovite sceptre, since definite laws 
were enforced there ; all subjects were' 
equal, and even those outside the Boyar 
class were not treated more indulgently. 
The weight of the government was, 
therefore, felt less acutely. 

An independent existence for the Cossack 
state was im])ossible. The Cossacks re- 
ceived their material as well as spiritual 
requirements from Russia. They benight 
their weajions in Russian 


at another time there wore reversions to 
Moscow. But there were always the three 
parties existing in the rkraine, the Polish, 
the Turkish, and the Russian, which fought 
each other with renewed vigour. Soon 
there was evidence of a deplorable split 
between the ('ossacks and the population 
which was excluded from the military 
service. 'Phe Cossacks, who ac(pured largt^ 
estates, began to separate themselves more 
sharply as an aristo('racy fn)m the lower 
stratum, ovt'r which they wished to rul(‘, 
like the Slachta in Poland. The demo- 
cratic spirit, which had formerly work(‘d 
wonders in the Ukraine and had inspired 
and morally elevated the wdioU' j)eopK‘, 
gradually disai)j)eared. Soon tlu‘ hate' ol 
the peo})le turiu'd against the Cossarks 
tlu'mst'lves, who bec'aiiK* 


marts, and they owed 
their very moderate d<‘- 
gree of intellectual d(‘- 
velopment to the Ortho- 
dox clergy, whose patron 
the Russian Tsar was. 
Chmelnicki alone, with 
his sound common S(‘nse, 
recognised this. A bokl 
and skilful soldier, he was 
hardly competent for his 
great task as a statesman : 
he was no born ruler, but, 
always regarding himself 
as a servant of the 
crown, he only thought 
how to find out another 
master for himself. Ih; 
showed superficiality in 



tlu'ir o|)j)rt'ssors. WIkmi 
tlu' reoiganisatioii of the 
goverimu'ut and the army 
was compl('t(*d uud(‘r 
P(‘ter tlu‘ (iiH'at and a 
standing army was raisi'd, 
the ('ossacks no longtM' 
litli'd into the new politi- 
cal and military structuia*. 
But Pet(‘r siill sjiared 
tlunn. It was only wIumi 
Ih'tman h'an >iaz('ppa 
(thehiM'o ol Byron’s ])(H‘m) 
had attiMupU'd in tlu 
Nortlu'rn War (1707) l( 
eman('ij)ate th(‘ I’kniim 
with th(‘ lu'lp ol the 
Sw(‘d('s, and had entered 
into seciad negotiations 


his grip of the national 
and the social qiu'stions. 
He owed the succi'sses 
which he achievi'd inort* 


In the Northern War of I7<)7, Hetman Ivan 
Mazeppa, whom the poet Byron ha.s iminur- 
talised, made an effort to free the Ukraine, 
with Swedish help ; this led to the abolition, 
by Peter the Great, of the office of Hetman, 


with Charles XII.. that 
Pi'ter struck about him 
with his usual cru(‘lty ; 
h(‘ took no further con- 


to accident and the universal hatnal of sideration for the st'parate interests of tlu* 
the Slachta than to his genius. The p(‘opl(‘ ('ossacks, instituted in Moscow' a sjiecial 
did not notice these defects in 1 dm ; “ ( hancery lor kittle Russian affairs,” 


and when he died, on August 25th, i()57, 
at the age of i\ixty-four years, a (.h)ssack 
ballad sang that it was not the wind that 
groaned and howled in the trees, but the 
nation bewailing its father Chmelnicki. 

It was not long before the Muscovite 
administration in the Ukraine causial a 
bitter disappointment. The Polish jiarty 
therefore grew again, cspe('ially among th(‘ 
upper classes, while the peo])le mostly 
remained loyal to. Moscow. There was still 
vacillation ; at one time there w^ere fresh 
submissions to Poland, as, for instance, 
in the case of Jurij, Chmelnicki ’s own son, 


and abolislu'd the office of Ih'tman. 

Menschikov ca|)tured the Sjetch of the 
Saporogi on the* island of ('hortiza, and 
they now' emigratc'd to tlu; ('riUiea. 'I'hey 
were recalled to tlu' Dniepc'r under the 
Empress .Anna in 17J7. Tlu'V did not 
lecognise tlu'ir country again. Southern 
Russia had become quickly settled 
after the subjugation of the Tartar 
khanates, and was covered with towns. 
The ste})pi‘, thi'ough which the (h)ssacks 
had roamed like the Arabs through 
their d(‘S(‘rt, had been transformed into 
a j)opulous laiul. J)iscf)ntented with 
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this, they wished their old land to be 
restored to them and changed back again 
into a waste— a further proof that thev, 
the knights of robbery and plunder, were 
no longer suited to the new age and an 
organised government. Once again in the 
time of Catharine If. a savage social 
and religious war against 
Poles, Jews, and Catholics 
blazed forth, when the 
Cossft.cks, together with 
llaidamakes and every 
sort of riffraff, wreaked 
their fury and ])illaged 
whole towns like Ihnaiii. 

Gonta and Selisnjak were 
the ringh'aders ; the Greek 
clergy once more achU 
fuel to the llaines. 
last, in 1775, Potemkin, 
by Catharin('’s onhas, 
took the Sjetch and de- 
stroyed it. Oiu' part of 
the insurgents emigrat(‘d 
to Turkey ; the rest re- 
mained as Cossacks of 
the ISlack Sea ; thev re- 
ceived the southern shore 
ol the Sea of A/ov and 
the island of Panagoria 
as their homes, with a 
special constitution. This 
was 11 k‘ end ol th(‘ Irt'e 
('ossack lile ; it sur\’ived only in songs. 

Cathariui'. 11 ., In'ing alarmed by revolts, 
es])ecially by that of Pugatchel (1774), 
and also indignant bec'ause lier new settle- 
ments and t('Wns in tlu' south wok* 
injuied in theii de\eloj>ment by a popula- 
tion of born robbers, de('l ired, in tiK' 
decree of May ;rd, I7<S ’), in sj)it(‘ her 
liberal views, all tlu* crown ))easants ol 
IJttle Russia, and therefore the peasants 
(Unong the C'ossacks, to be sel ls -a measure' 
by which i ,500, 000 })easaiits were presented 
te) the nobles. When in the' same* ye'ar 
she uniteel the" Crimea (the' Tartar Ce)s- 
sacks) with the eiujiire, “ the' old lile 
of those half-nomads, half-robber knights, 
with all its romance and ael- 
venture*, cease'd for ever in the 
south, and the' stillness e)f the 
grave sank over that country 
where for centuries a noisy life' had jndsed.’* 
A similar jdieneimenein came* tei light in 
the territeiry beleinging te) the state of 
Moscow, and te) some extent in the* ael- 
joining districts. 4 'he^ peasant ])e)pnlatie)n 
was no better treated there than in Polanel ; 


PUGATCHEF : A LEADER OF REVOLT 
CatliAfinc II. was fiitich alarinncl at thn fro- 
revolts, and at the hindered develop- 
ment of her new towns in the south in conse- 
quence of these outbreaks. Pugatcljef, who 
gave himself out to be Peter III., in 1771, 
was a particularly dangerous revolutionary. 


the treatment of the serfs became more 
and more opiiressivo, only with the dis- 
tinction that it was not so much the Boyars 
Ik'it, as the state itself and the magistrates, 
who ill-treated the people with true Oriental 
brutalitv, aiul extorti'd from them tlu' 
uttermost laithing. W'hoU' distrieds Ix'- 
came depojmlated. Ac- 
cording to the official 
report tlu're wc'ie in oik' 
region of 4()o scpiarc' miles 
((iermaii) only in- 

habitc'd sc'ttlc'inents and 
i)()y desca led ones ; tlu' 
reason olten given forthis 
was “ the tsar’s taxc's 
and imposts.” 'I'he jic’oph' 
emigrated by thousands : 
the limitation and tlu* 
siibsecjiient abolition of 
the right of c'inigration 
proved iiu'fh'ctual. All 
tlie in-etendc'is to Hk' 
Russian crown found 
suppoiters among the 
('ossaeks or startl'd Iroin 
that country. Among th(' 
more' lamons c'hic'ltains 
wc' may mc'iUion R>olot- 
nikof, who (‘iK'ouragc'd tlu' 
bands to murdc'i* tlu' 
Boyars, to aj)pro])riat(' 


thc'ir goods, thc'ir wives 


Cossacks at 
Last Reduced 
to Order 


The Serfs 
Under Harsh 
Treatment 


and daughtc'is, to plundc'r the warc'housc sof 
the merchants and divide* all state ofliec'S 
among themsi'lves; thc'ii the* drc'aded 
Hc'tmaii Stc'iika (Slc-laii) Rasin in 1h(' 
time' ol the' Tsar Ak'xis (it)<)7 it)7i); 
Konchatij Bulavin under Pi'ter lie* (ireal 
(1707 i7o<S): Bngate'ht'l wln» 
gave himsc'll out to be* Belei 
III.; Inrthc'r two |)sendo- 
Dc'inc'ti i ; thc'V wc-rc* all siip- 
portc'cl by tlii'se bands, d'liis was the' harvc'sl 
which the state ol Moseow rc'apc'd Iroin 
the' Asiatic* brutality ol its ])olicy. Ihil 
among the* ('ossac'ks also arose* Jarinak 
Timofc'jef, who bc'e'amc; famous by the 
conc]ue*st of Sibe'iia, and thcai Dc'se'hnel, 
the disc:overc*r in if)4H e)f the* strait be't\ve*e*n 
America and Asia which was latca' re- 
discovc'ied by Bc'hring and ('all(*el alle'r him. 
f'ossacks conc|uc‘red Azov aiicl wishc'd to 
surrende*!' it to the^ tsar. Neve'rthe*le*ss, 
the' rc*volts ol tlK*sc' ('ossac'ks gave* the; 
Russian govc*rnme*nt muedi trouble?. It was 
onlv aftc*r the clc*fe?at of Pugatchc*f unde*]' 
('atharine 11. that thc*ir wjcle domains 
became gradually reduced to order. 
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THE FALL OF POLAND 

AND ITS PARTITION AFTER 800 YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


loss of the Ukraine was not the sole 
^ disaster which befell Poland in if)54. 
The war for it with Moscow and Turkey 
was almost worse. Hut the Swedish 
kiiif^, (diarl(‘s X. (iustavus, aj<ainst whose 
accession John If. Casimir (1648-1668) 
raised a prott'st, also declared war with 
Poland. In addition to thesi* Prince 
(ieorf^e Rakoezy II. of Transylvania 
attac'ked Poland in 1657. For many y(‘ars 
Poland had not b(‘en faced by such great 
dang(*r. Warsaw and ( racow were in the 
hands of the Swc'des; the (ireat Elector 
of Hrandenburg took Prussia ; Wilna 
and Red Russia were occupied by the 
Russians and Cossacks, and Rakoezy was 
committing the most terribh* ravages. 
Tlie king lied to Silesia. The saddest 
feature was that the Slachta joiiu'd tlu* 
Swedes, and that tlaae were traitors who 
roused rebellion against their own sove- 
reign. 'I'he nobler minds fornu'd a league, 
at whose head the king placed himsell : 
and an alliaiK'i* was ('oncluded with Austria 
and Denmark. 

In spite of some succisses, Poland was 
forced to submit to great sacrilices. In the 
treaty of Wehlau (Sej)tember 2()th, 1657) 
she renounced the suzerainty of Prussia in 
favour of the hdector Frederic William; 
by this concession the duchy of Prussia 
was definitely lost. By the treaty with 
Sweden, coiu hided on May jrd, if)()0, 
in the Cistercian monastery of Oliva 
near Dant/.ic, Poland had to cede Fdbing 
and Livonia; besides this, John (asimir 
abandoned his rights of inherit- 
ance in Sweden, and was only 
allowed to assume for his life 
the title of King of Sweden. 
The Polish arms were comparatively 
most successful in the Ukraine, where 
the Poles succeeded in winning over to 
their side a })art of the Ct^' ;acks under 
Wjdiovskij. 

Even the son of Chmelnicki submitted to 
Poland. Nevertheless, Poland was com- 
pelled by the truce of Andrussov (January 


Polands 
Concessions 
to Moscow 


2oth, 1667) to cede to Moscow Smolensk, 
Severien, Czernigov, and the Ukraine on 
the left bank of the Dnieper for thirteen 
yc^ars, and Kiev for two years. The war 
with Turkey, which had been brought 
about l)y the defeat of a part of the 
Cossacks under Doroszenko, similarly 
ended with a humiliating peace for Poland 
at Buezaez (Budziek), which 
^ ^ t was concluded eventually under 
Condition of successor of John 

® Casimir, on September i8th, 

1672. According to its terms Poland 
ceded part of the Ukraine to Doroszenko, 
Podolia with the fortress of Kamieniec 
(Kamenez) to Turkey, and consented to 
pay an annual tribute of 22,000 ducats. 

Still more unfortunate for Poland were 
the moral degeneracy of its Slachta 
and the general corruption of public life. 
F'ach group concluded peace on its 
own account with the enemy ; the parties 
were hostile to each other and stirred 
up ill-will against the king ; even in- 
dividual olficials carried out an independent 
policy. Many were in the j)ay of foreign 
powers, among them, for instance, the 
primate of the empire and John Sobieski, 
the subsequent king ; the high digni- 
taries publicly taunted each other with 
venality. 

Tt was in the year 1652 that a single 
deputy from Troki in Lithuania, Vladislav 
Sicinski by name, dissolved the Reichstag, 
which had been summoned at a dangerous 
crisis, by interposing his veto. That the 
validity of a resolution of the Reichstag 
dejiended on the assent of each individual 
member- the “ liherum veto ’’-- was the 
I ssence of tlu* constitution ; each individual 
was the embodiment of the majesty of 
the empire. Unanimity in all the reso- 
lutions of the Reichstag had already 
been demanded, and minorities had before 
this dissolved the Reichstag. But it was 
unprecedented that an individual should 
have dared to make the fu lest use of the 
•‘liberum veto.” Foreign interference and 
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the exercise of influence on the imperial 
policy were henceforward much simplified, 
since all that was now required was to 
win over one single individual. 

But then, as formerly, as if that was the 
obvious course, the blame was laid on 
the hing. John Casimir was cautious and 
bold, but nevertheless the Slachta 
hated him. He was accused of indiffer- 
ence, no regard was paid to him, and liis 
deposition was discussed. .He anticij)ated 
this last proceeding, as he resolved to 
lay down the crown voluntarily. There- 
was still much haggling about the 
annuity jxiyable to 
him, just as he had 
formerly been forced 
from motives of 
economy to marry 
his brother’s widow, 

Marie Louise, in 
order that the 
country migld not 
require to keej) up 
two queens. The 
abdication took place 
on September ibth, 
ib()8. The Senate 
and the ( hamber of 
Provincial Deputies 
met in a joint ses- 
sion. With touching 
words of farewell the 
weeping king laid on 
th(* table of the house 
the d^*ed of abdica- 
tion, and the whole 
assembly wept^ with 
him. Hut the whok' 
state, as it were, abdi- 
cated in the })ersnn 
of the king; his 
retirement was the 
most tangible proof 
of the impossible j)()sition of public affairs. 

Th(^ ('x-king revisited Sokal, Cracow, 
and Czenstochau ; he learned of the election 
of his successor, the feeble Michael Thomas 
Korybut Wisnioviecki (ibbq-iby]), and 
went to France, where he died at St. 
Germain on December ibth, 1672. 
Shortly before that. King Michael had 
been forced to conclude the shameful 
peace of Buezaez. He was the son of 
that voivode, Jeremias Wisnioviecki of 
Reussen, who had once vented his fury 
on the Ukraine Cossacks ; but he had not 
inherited the warlike abilities of his father. 
Under the prevailing republican conditions 



JOHN II. CASIMIR 

Reigning during a period of wars and rebellions (lOlH- 
Casimir placed himself at the head of a league which 
succeeded in bringing about an alliance with Austria and 
Denmark. He abdicated in 1 f 5 ( 5 H, dying in France in 1 


the kingship of Poland in the seventeenth 
century meant little more than a super- 
fluous ornament, and this was exemjflified 
in Wisnioviecki with peculiar force. 

Contemporary Polish literature, which 
is characterised by the same shallow- 

ness as the political life, is a true mirror 
of the faults and vices of the Slachta. 
There W(‘re few exce})tions. Wc find an 
apt criticism of it in the RcspiiJdica 

Pohmiae (Leiden, 1627) : “ The king can do 
just so much as he can personally effect by 
good fortune and cleverness. The nobles 
do what they like ; they associate with 
the king, not as })eers, 
but as brothers.” 
Ill the person of 
John 111 . vSohieski 
(elected after the 
death of Wisnio- 
viecki on May iqth, 
if)74), who had dis- 
tinguished himself as 
a general against the 
Turks, Poland ob- 
tained a king whe 
would have been 
cai)able of retrieving 
the losses of recent 
years and of winning 
fresh glory for the 
einpir(‘. He clung 
with th(‘ full force ol 
his soldii'iiy nature 
to the plan enter- 
tained by thegi (.‘atest 
kings of Poland ol 
opening the derisive 
campaign against 
Turkey in alliance 
with M()S('ow and 
Austria, since he 
riglitly saw that the 
future of Poland de- 
pended on it. This idea led liiin in ib8j to 
Vienna, where he defeated the Ottomans. 

This hrilliaiit victory, which made him 
celebrated in the whole Christian world, 
and further successes in Hungary, were 
the last rays of sunlight in wliich th'- 
fame of Poland shone. A thorough 
statesman, lie treated also the religious 
question from the j)()litical standj)oint, 
and thought he could end the disputes 
bctw'ecn the Roman Catholics and the 
other confessions by a synod, which 
he convened at Lublin in 1680 and then 
at Warsaw. From this higher point ol 
view he organised the Ukraine, adopting 
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just and lenient measures, and in this 
way he won over a lar^^e part* of the 
Cossacks. 

He did not hesitate at ^leat seif-saeri- 
lie(‘s in order to attain liis jnirpose of 
annihilating^ the Turks. At the beginning 
«)l he sent ( hristopher (}rzymul- 

tovski to Moscow to eonehuhi an alliance 
with the* I saritsa Sopliia. Poland ceded, 
on Apiil 2ist, in perpetuity, Smolensk, 
('/eriiigov, ])orogol)ush, Sterodal), and 
Kie.v, with the whole ol the rkraine 
on the l<‘ft bank ol the* Dnii'per. Moscow 
was to pay 14(1, ooo roubles, and to wrest 
tin* ( liiiK'a Iroin tlie 'I'artars. 'riic* Polish 
li(‘ro, with teais 
111 his (“Ves, took the; 
oath to this “ eternal 
peace” with Russia, 

III th(‘ hojK* that 
he had won t his state 
lor his e.icat j)lans. 

Put Moscow was 
then still too bar- 
barous to (‘utcMtaiu 
such noble idc'as, and 
too weak to be able 
to ('airy thcMii out. 

Sobii'ski saw himsell 
thrown on his own 
lesouia'es. Jhit in his 
nobl(‘ elforts hi', like' 
his prtKlei'essoi s, was 
always hindered by 
that social and j)oli' 
tical ('oiruptic’ii in 
his own count ly 
which reiulei ed evc'i y 
gic'al nuclei taking 
aboi t i\’e. :\t the be- 

ginning ol his reign 
lu‘ was lull ol ideas 
(»l a coup d’etat, but 
was c'oinpc'lK'd. like* all the others, to 
givi' up (‘Very hope. I'he actions ol this 
monarch luinish a proof that even capable 
nuMi may bec'onu' the slave's of circum- 
stances. Men should be accounted great 
not acc'ording to their achievement, but 
according to their endeavour. 

'I'lie Slachta did not even allow him to 
nominate his son Jacob I.ewis as his 
su('ce'ssc»r ; they felt indc’txl a malicious 
joy when the latter did not receive the 
proinisi'd liand of an Austrian jaincoss, 
and they tried to thwart even his marriage 
with a rich Lithuanian. Filled with morti- 
lication and weighed tlowu by care, John 
111 . sank into his grave on June 17th, ibcjO. 

3.2S0 


The reign of Solneski was the last 
flickering gleam in the life of the Polish 
state. The terrible times of John Casimir 
now seemed to have come back ; party 
feuds began afresh and with redoubled 
fury. Hitherto, individuals or parties 
had betrayed and sold thcii* country, but 
now kings tlid the same ; foreign countries 
had hitherto made their intluence felt in 
Poland c)nly by residents and money, but 
now they dkl so directly by troops, which 
never left the borders of the realm and 
enforcec.1 the orders of their sovereigns by 
the sword. The Slachta forn\erly, loving 
freedom beyond all else, had refused to 
make any sacrifices 
to the dictates of 
sound policy or to 
listen to any reform ; 
but now foreign 
countries w' e r e 
eagerly desirous of 
maintaining the e.\- 
isting conditions and 
admitted no reforms. 
Foreign mercenaries 
t o o k u p t h e i r 
cjuartcMS in Poland, 
established arsenals, 
fought each other, and 
traversed the terri- 
tory ot the republic 
in every direction 
without asking Icuive. 

Kvvn before this 
time^ the; iic'ighbour- 
ing powers had 
e n t e r t a i n e d no 
great respect lor the 
so\i‘ri‘igiity of the 
Polish state. Inif)7o 
the (ireat Flector had 
ordereci a Prussian 
no])leman to be forcibly seized from 
the very side of King Michac^l Wis- 
nioviecki and led away to Koiiigsberg. 
John Casimir himself, even in the reigm of 
liis brother \dadislaus, while travelling 
ill till' west of Europe, and driven by 
a storm on the French coast, was kept 
two years in imprisonment without any 
sjiecial feeling being caused in his country 
at the incident. Poland was now treated 
with undisguised contempt. 

In the old days, when, according to 
the ancient custom at a coronation, 
money was scattered among the crowd, 
no Pole ever stooped to pick up a coin ; 
now' they all clutched with both hands at 



THE FEEBLE KING MICHAEL 
Uiihkf' liis powerful father, the voivode Jereinais Wisnio- 
viecki, Kins Michael had but little will of his own, and wa:; 
easily influenced by those around him. He was, in fact, 
little more than a supet fluous ornament ; he died in 107.{. 
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doles from whatever side they came. 
Formerly the Slachta liad imposed harsh 
conditions on foreign candidates for the 
throne, and had 
stipulated for the 
recovery of lost 
provinces, but now 
no king could be 
elected without the 
consent of foreign 
])owers, obtained by 
humiliating promises. 

National and religious 
intolerance grew in 
cons('(}uence stronger. 

Rome and the Jesuits 
had great in Hue nee, 
a n d indefatigaldy 
carried out their task 
of forcibki conversion 
and merciless oppres- 
sion against all who 
were not ol their 
creed. 

The hdector Frede- 
rick Augustus (the 



Strong) oi Saxony, or jqhn 

slS King of I oland This great king came too late to avert Poland’s impending 
Augustus JI. happier circnnistaiices he might have saved 

17 'd owed his elec- for it fresh glory; as it was, he crushed 

tion jiartly to tiie 
money whieh 
distributed, 

mostly to the circumstance that 
had ado})t('d the thitholic faith 
hme 1st, T()07. 


only one. Even the law courts were^ften 
liindered in their duties by party contests 
and were compelled to susj^eiul their 
sittings. Since the 
state niaeliinery was 
stopped recourse was 
had to alliances and 
armed eomiunations 
wliich led more cer 
tainly to the goal. 
But it was not dith- 
cult even for a foreign 
power to call into life, 
to suit their r)wn 
piir}H>ses, some such 
“con federation.” 
'Ihey grew u]) like 
mushrooms, ionght 
against each other, 
and increased the 
coiiliision. Together 
with j.Jolitieal dis- 
organisation, thi^ im- 
poverishment of the 
Slaelita made alarm- 
ing prngri'ss. Insti- 
tute nol)h‘s, who now 
lived only oij the 
patronag(j and hivoiir 
of the high nobility, 
crowded in nuiss(‘s 
the rich 
magnates, wdiose 
numbers also steadily decreased. As a 
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the Ottoman power, and thus became celebrated in the 
whole Cliristlan world. He was a thorough statesman as 
lie well as a brilliant general. Disappointed, he died in r O U 11 (1 
but 

he 


In the year 
T7 JJ the Reich- 
stag (leehired he- 
terodox ])ersons 
to hav(; lorfeit(Ml 
all political rights 
and oDici'S, and 
by this action 
liad given a new 
prtdextto loreigii 
powers for inter- 
ference ill the 
affairs of the 
empire. The 
sudden dissolu- 
tion of tlic diets 
was now the 
ordinary course 
of things. Under 
Augustus II., out 
of eighteen diets betwetm the 
and 1733 only five brought their delibera- 
tivons to a close ; under Augustus III., 


natural consequence, tlie peasants were 
iiihmnanly op 



MONUMENT AT WARSAW TO THE 
JOHN III. SOBIESKI 


years 1717 


])r('sse'(l. I’lie 
towns, nioi(‘ and 
nioi’e huKk'iU'd 
hv th(^ national 
needs. W(‘re 
ecjually i in- 
»ov(*i ished, es- 
])ecially since; 
tlii'V iK'Ver eii 
joyed lh(; lax'oui 
ot the ciowii. 

T h (‘ j e: s 11 i t 
.schools now' only 
fostered a s])e- 
cious l(;arning, 
and einly edu- 
cated soldiers of 
( hrist, who we:re 
inteaided to set 
up ill Folaiid tin; 
vSeiciely of Jesus rather than the kingdom 
of (iod. lA'cri the lharists, an order 
established in 1607, who femnded schools 
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in rivalry with the Jesuits, were' more 
solicitous for their own popularity than 
for the diffusion of true knowledge. 
The morality and culture of the Slachta 
were on a disgracefully low level ; and 
their condition was the more repellent since 
it bore no proportion to their ambition, 
their j)re tensions, or position in the realm. 

The empire had thus 
an th ng engaged in a deadly 

..t! f* a- ’• struggle for a century. If 
or ft inft neighbours allowed it to 
last so long, the only reason was that they 
were not themselves ready and strong 
enough to swallow Poland up. They 
jealously watched and counterbalanced 
each othpr. It was with good reason 
that the saying “ Poland stands by dis- 
order ” now became a current proverb. 

Frederic Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland, physically so strong that he 
could bend a thaler between his lingers, 
and a Ihonnigh man of the world, seemed 
as a l^)lish writer ai)tly puts it, to have 
been chosen by Providence to punish the 
nation for its sins. Frivolous in ])riv'ate 
and often also in public life, he intro- 
duced immorality and political corruption 
into his surroundings. In 1699 he had 
just reaped the fruits of the campaigns 
of his great prodcK'essor by the treaty 
of Karlovitz, through which Poland re- 
covered from Turkey Podolia and Kam- 
ieniec, when he ])lunged Poland into a 
war which almost cost Iiiin the throne. 

He made friendly overtures to I’eter the 
(ireat of Russia and planned with him a 
campaign against Sweden ; Livonia was to 
be the |)rizc of victory. The Danish king, 
iMederic IV. was tlien drawn into the 
alliance, and the Saxon troops, which 
.Augustus always kej)t in Poland, began the 
war. But the allies had grievously de- 
luded themselves in the person of the 
youthful King of Sweden. Charles XII. 
struck blow after blow with crushing effect. 
While Russia by her natural weight and 
o, . 0 . not by her warlike skill 

. j' was hnally able to conquer 

v^..*Krui country of Sweden, 

Yo»thf«l K.«g JI Denmark 

could not make any stand against it. 
Charles XII. demanded from the Slachta 
. the deposition of the king, and ordered 
the election of Stanislau; Lesezynski as 
king on June 12th, 1704. 

Augustus II. tried in vain to win over 
Charles XII. He repeatedly offered him, 
through secret emissaries, a partition of 
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Poland,, but \yas obliged!, oil September 
24th, 1706, when Chades h^ad alspconquered 
Saxony, to renounce the drown of - Poland 
by the treaty of Altranstadf, and did not 
recover it until Charles XII. Had been 
decisively defeated by Peter the Great at 
Poltawa on J uly 8th, 1709. The only power 
to benefit from this second Northern War 
was Russia, finally.,)vhich acquired Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Ingria, and so set foot on 
the Baltic. ’ - 

From the beginning pf his reign Augus- 
tus 11. entertained the idea of strengthen-| 
ing the monarchical power ; be kept Saxon* 
troops in Poland, and did not consult the 
Reichstag. But although he possessed 
considerable talents as a ruler, the various 
schemes which he evolved all turned out 
disastrously for Poland. The opposition 
against him daily grew stronger, and the 
followers of Lesezynski, who was deposed 
on August 8th, 1709, increased in numbers ; 
confederations were formed on both sides. 
Russia brought matters to a head. Rapidly, . 
and with astonishing astuteness, Peter the 
Great found his way in the Polish diffi- 
culty, and knew how to act. He came 
B 4 o 4 between the parties as a 
p®** \ mediator, but took the side 
Protector Augustus as the least 

0 1 « OlftAO j 1 j xl«. 

dangerous; he sent, as the 
“ Protector of Poland,” 18,000 men into 
the country, and negotiated an agreement 
between the rival parties in Warsaw. 

Augustus 11. promised to withdraw his 
Saxons from the country within twenty- 
live days ; all confederations were broken 
up and prohibited for the future, and the 
constitution was safeguarded. In a secret 
clause the number of troops in Poland was 
limited ; Poland was not to keep more than 
17,000, Lithuania not more than 6,000 
men. The Reichstag of 1717 was forced 
to approve of all these points without 
discussion, for which reason it was called 
the ” Dumb Diet.” This was a master 
move of Peter’s, and all the more so since 
he succeeded in inducing Turkey to 
recognise tliis agreement. Since that date 
Russian troops never left Poland, a policy 
observed up to the last partition. 

Another neighbour had to be considered 
during the dispute for the Polish succes- 
sion, in the person of the Elector Frederic 
of Brandenburg. He retorted to the 
promotion of the Elector of Saxony to 
the throne of Poland by crowning himself 
as King of Prussia, on January i8th, 
1701. This action of his meant that he 
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withdrew from the federation of the 
German Empire with one part of his 
territory, and shifted th# centre of gravity 
of power as a sovereign to Prussia, which 
was not indeed subject to the suzerainty 
of the emperor ; attention was at the same 
time called to the fact that he claimed the 
other part of Prussia, which still was 
subject to Poland. 

The far-sighted policy of the Prussian 
king and his successors is shown by 
their unwearying solicitude for the 
organisation and strengthening of their 
army. The numerical superiority of the 
Russian and other troops was intended to 
be balanced by the efficiency of the 
Prussians. Frederic T. was also approached 
by Augustus II. with the plan of parti- 
tioning Poland. Thus he, the King of 
Poland, was the first to suggest to his 
neighbours the idea of its partition. The 
third occasion was in the year 1732, wlum 
he hoped by this offer to win over the 
Prussian king for the election of his son 
Frederic Augustus as King of Poland. 

The Reichstag, it is true, after the death 
of Augustus II. (February ist, 1733), 
elected with unusual unanimity Stanislaus 
Lesezynski on September nth, for the 
second time. But the Slachta forgot that 
their resolutions were meaningless against 
the will of a stronger power. Forty 



STANISLAUS II.: POLAND’S LAST KING 
The end of the Polish Empire was in sight when, in 1764, 
Stanislaus II. Poniatovski ascended the throne. He did 
nothing to stem the rapid tide of ruin or to prevent the 
country's shameful betrayal by its aristocracy. In 17«5, 
Stanislaus resigned the crown, and died three years later. 



STANISLAUS I. : TWICE KING OF POLAND 


The troubled condition of Polish affairs is reflected in the 
history of Stanislaus Lesezynski, who was elected to the 
throne in 1704. Five years later, in 1700, he was deposed 
on the return of Augustus, at whose death, in 17:01, he 
was, for the second time, elected to the throne. But he 
had to give way to Frederic Augustus II. of Saxony. 


thousand Russians entered Poland, and 
Russia’s protege. Fn'deric Augustus II. 
of Saxony, was elected king on January 
17th, 1734, with the title of Augustus III. 
France was obliged to aecpiiesc'e in the 
defeat of her candidate, Lesezynski. He 
received Lorraine and ILir as a solatium 
(1735-1738). He was occujiicd to the day 
of his death (February 23rd, 1766) with 
the thought of his unhappy native land, 
and ultimately collected round him at 
Nancy and Lunevilh', the youth of Poland, 
in order to educate them as ndormers. 

It was now perceived, even in Poland, 
that the catastrophe could not be long 
delayed. The voices that demanded 
reform grew more mnnerous. It is a 
tragic spectacle to see how llie nobler 
minds in the nation (‘xerted themselves 
vainly in carrying reforms and saving 
their country. Two great parties (at the 
head of the one was the Isai toryski family, 
at the head of the other the Potocki) were 
bitter antagonists. Tlie former wished to 
redeem Poland with the helj) of Russia ; 
the latter, witti the supiiort of France. 
Both were wrong in their calculation, for 
the salvation of Poland was not to be 
expected from any foreign power, but 
dej)ended solely on the unanimity and self- 
devotion of the nation itself, and ihn 
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was unattainable. The whole reign of 
Augustus III. (he died on October 5th, 
176 5) is filled with these i)arty feuds. 

The evil star of Poland willed that in 
the second half of the eighteenth century 
Prussia and Russia should possess, in the 
jHisoiis of Frederic the Great and 
('atharinc II., rulers who are reckoned 
among the great(;st in history, while 
Poland herself was being ruined by dis- 
union. In 17^4, soon after the death of 
Augustus II., both the adj()ining states 
came to an agreemcait as to an occupation 
of jiarts of Poland’s territory. Stanislaus 
If. Poniatovski, a relation of the Tsar- 
toryski family, who had been elected king 
on October 7th, 17^)4, had lived hitherto 
in St. P(‘tersburg, and had b(*en, as a 


William I. of Prussia, had already inquired, 
through their representatives in Russia, 
what attitude the tsar would adopt on the 
fall of the Polish Empire. The idea of a 
partition of Prussia had already been 
dispelled by the Seven Years’ War ; and 
the Prussian hero of that war, Frederic 
the Great, was quite ready to apply the 
idea to Poland. Neither England nor 
France intervened when, in February, 
1772, at the beginning of 1793, and on 
October 24th, 1795, Poland was parti- 
tioned between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, and the Polish Empir(\disappeared 
from the map of Europe. The people of 
Poland had also to endure the mortifica- 
tion of seeing their own diet concur in 
these outrages of the great powers. 



favoiiiite of C'athaiiue, intended for the 
throne of Poland. I'liis circnmstaiu'e in 
itself gave grounds for supj^osing that this 
king, in spite of his amiable nature, would 
be a tool of the Russian policy. 

The Tsartoryskis, indeed, wished to use 
the opportunity and introduce useful re- 
forms. and took up a strong position against 
Russia ; but confederations were siKin 
formed for the protection of the old 
liberties, and these received the support 
of Russia, whose interest it 'vas to kt*ep up 
the lack o{ central authority in Poland. 
All the Euroj)ean powers then showed a 
singular eagerness for expansion ; the idea 
of partition seemed to be in the air. The 
Emperor Charles \T. and Frederic 


Thus the Polish state after lasting 800 
years, ceased to be. Poland, in the search 
for the solution of the main constitutional 
(juestion, went to excess and was choked 
by the exuberance of individual license. 

After this date there were frequent 
rumours of efforts to be made by Polish 
patriots, especially by those who had 
emigrated to France, to recover political 
independence ; European diplomacy has 
often been occupied with the Polish 
question. But beyond friendly encourage- 
ment the Poles have found no friend who, 
with powerful hand, could and would 
have reversed the momentous events of 
tlie last decades of the eighteenth century. 

Vladimik Mii.kowic>^ 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION 


RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 


'T'HE iMrth of the Russian Emi)ire falls in 
the period when tlic Scandinavian 
Vikings were at the zenith of their power. 
Just as these hardy rovers sailed over the 
Baltic, the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, until they reaclu'd Iceland and 
North America, and in their small forty- 
oared galleys went uj) from the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Weser, the Rhine, the 
Maas and the Seine far into the interior, 
striking terror into the inhabitants, so, 
too, in the east of Europe they followed 
the course of the rivers and discovered 
the way to the l^lack Sea and Constar.ti- 
nople. The route which led up the 
Dwina and then down the Dnieper to 
Byzantium was called the Varagian way ; 
even the rapid.*^; of the Dnieper bore, so 
it is said, Scandinavian names. The 
Norsemen, who had founded here and 
there independent empires in the west 
of luirope, could do so still mon; easily 
in the east. 

At the outset of Russian history ,we 
find here six or seven independent dis- 
tricts, which stood, perhaps, under Norse 
rule : (old) T.a(k)ga on the Wolchow, later 
o .. Novgorod*, Bjelosersk, Isborsk, 

un , e region of Minsk, 

ftces or PoiQck, and Kiev. The core 

otKussia Russian Empire 

was at first (about 840) in the north, 
in the Slavonic-Finnish region, but it soon 
spread toward the south and was then 
shifted to Kiev in the basin of the Dnieper. 
“ Russia '' absorbed the Slavonic, Finnish, 
Bulgarian and Khazar empires. Rurik, 

in Norse Hroerekr, an otherwise unknown 
semi-mythical hero of royal race [see page 


'vas regarded in the eleventh century 
as the ancestor of the Russian dynasty. 

The soil was so favinirable here for the 
growth of a large em])ire that th(‘ Russians 
were able, by the middle of the ninth 
century (8b()), to nndertaki' a marauding 
ex])e<lifi{)n against ('onstantinople. Besidi's 
Slavs, Lithuanians, Finns, and Khazars, the 

Norse Warrior, 

^ - it was Swedes Irom Upland, 

K Sbdermanland, and Oster- 

by the Slav, 

picked troops and took the U‘ad in every 
expedition. The mercenary bands had 
entered into a covenant with the prince, 
but were pledged to obey him ; they were 
not, how(WH;r, his subjects and could, 
therefore, leave him at any time ; their pay 
consisted in the booty they won. Tlu' Slavs 
compos(Ml the ovcawlK^lming majority of 
the inhabitants ; they gradually replaced 
the Norse warriors and ousted them 
c()m})letely later, notwithstanding various 
reinforcements from their northern home. 
By the end of th(i (;l(iventh ceniiiry the 
Varagian eleiiKait had almost disapjn^ared. 
In less than 250 3a*ars tlui sanu^ fat(*, ludell 
them which shortly before had befallen 
the Finno-L'grian Bulgars in tlici Balkan 
Peninsula. P>oth races wen? merged in 
the Slavonic. 

The first hero of the old Varagian style, 
and at the same lime the lirst genuinely 
historical rul(?r, meets us in Oleg, or 
Helgi, who, in 880, became the head of 
the Russian state. He coiKpiered (880- 
881) Smolensk, defeated the petty princes 
in Kiev in 882, and then transferred 
thither the centre of the empire. He 
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inflicted on the Khazars and the Bulgarians 
defeats from which they never recovered. 
In 900 he forced j>art of the (diorvats on 
the Vistula to serve in his army. In this 
way he founded a Dnieper empire, which 
readied from tlie North Sea to the Black 
Sea, from tlui Bug to the Volga. Not 
satislKid witli this, Oleg j)lanned an cx- 

])edition against Byzantium, 
w***^*' which, lik(^ Rome and Italy, 

* was always the coveted goal 

* ol every Northman. In the 
year 907 he W(Mit with a inighty army of 
allies down the Dnieper; the Russian* 
('hronich^ states that he had 2,000 boats 
with forty men in each. As the liarbour 
in tliii Bosphorus was closed, he beached 
his shij)s, set them on wIuh'Is, bent his 
sails, and thus advanced against the town, 
to tlie horror of his (aiemie.s, with his 
V(?ss(*ls from th(? landside. A ])ro|)itions 
momcait had been chos(‘n. The (heek 
fleet had fallen into decay, and the empire 
was hard pressed by the Bulgarians. The 

dnperor f.eo VI. (tlie IMiilosojiher) de- 
erinined, therefon;, to bribe tlu‘ Russians 
o withdraw, after an inelfectual attimipt 
had been inad(‘ to get rid of them by 
loisoned food. 'Fhe (neeks paid six 
pounds of silver for (;veiy ship, and in 
addition gavt* pr(‘sents for the Russian 
towns. 

Liberty of trading with (^instantinople 
was then secured to the Russians. Their 
merchants. • liowever. were to enter the 
city only by a certain gate and unarmed, 
under the escort of an imperial official ; 
their station was near the cliurch of St. 
Mammas, 'fhey receivtul also the right 
to obtain for six months ])rovisions in 
the city, to visit baths, and to demand pro- 
visions and shi{)s’ gear (anchor, cables, 
and sails) for tlu*ir ridurn voyage. This 
treaty, having been conchuled by word 
of mouth, was sworn to by the Byzantines 
on the cross, anil by Oleg and his vassals 
before their gods Reran and Wolas, and 
Qj . t)n their weapons. When the 
left the citv, Oleg 

city wall, as a token that 
he had taken possession of the city. 
This treaty was reduced to writing in 
the year 91 1 — a notewortfiy document. 
Both parties lirst promise love and friend- 
ship to each other, and fix the penalties to 
be incurred by any who disturb their con- 
cord through murder, theft, or indiscretion. 
Ihen follow agreements as to the ransom 
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of prisoners of war and slaves, as to servants 
who had deserted or been enticed away, and 
as to the estates of the Russians (Varangians 
or Varagians) who had died in the service 
of the emperor. The proviso as to ship- 
wrecked men is important as a contribu- 
tion to international law. “ If the storm 
drives a Greek vessel on to a foreign coast, 
and any Russians inhabit such coast, the 
latter shall place in safety the ship with 
its cargo and help it on its voyage to the 
('hristian country and pilot it through any 
dangerous places. But if such ship, either 
from storm or some other hindrance, 
cannot reach home again, then'we Russians 
will help the sailors and recover the goods, 
if this occurs near the Greek territory. 
Should, however, such a calamity Ixifall 
a (ireek ship (far from (ireece), W'C are 
willing to steer it to Russia and the cargo 
may lie sold. Any part of it that cannot 
be sold and the ship itself we Russians are 
willing to bring with us honestly, either 
when we go to Greece or are sent as 
ambassadors to your emperor, or when we 
come as traders to buy goods, and we will 
hand over untouched the money paid for 
- - the merchandise. Should a 

e Russian have slain a man on 

p . this vessel or have plundered 

rop ccy any goods, the agreed penalty 
will be inflicted on him.” Oleg died in 
the year 912, from the bite of a snake, 
which, it was alleged, crept out of the 
skull of his favourite steed ; hence arose 
the legend about the marvellous fulfilment 
of a wizard’s prophecy that he should 
meet his death from that horse. Nine 
hundred years later Oleg became a favourite 
hero of Catharine II., who extolled him in 
a drama bearing his name. 

His successor, Igor or Ingvar, a less 
ca]xible ruler, carried the w'ork of conquest 
a stage further. In the year 914 the 
Russians went with 500 ships to the 
Caspian .Sea and laundered the Persian 
coasts. The Arab Mascudi has described 
this expedition, which appears to have 
been made during the minority of Igor, 
when his wife Olga (Helga) administerecl 
the affairs of the state. He himself took 
command of the army in 941, when he 
planned a new expedition against Con- 
stantinople ; about the same time the 
Pechenegs, at his instigation, undertook to 
plunder Bulgaria, which had been allied 
with Byzantium since 924. Hut on this 
occasion the Russian fleet w^as annihilated 
by the Greek fire, w ith wdiich the Russians 
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now made their first acquaintance. In 
q.44, Igor marched once more against 
Byzantium —the fourth Russian campaign 
against the capital. Igor was induced by 
})easants to withdraw, and a new treaty 
was then concluded (945). The old trading 
privih'ges of tlu; Russians were somewhat 
H'slricted. 


Russia's 
Pledge of 
Protection 


to hold and obsei 
lh(M(M)n, and not 
Ihereol. If any 


at Kiev), on the holy 
us and this j)archment, 


( ertain goods, for example, 
might not be sold to them, and 
strict passj)orts wcni demanded 
from them. The Russians, in 
addition to this, pledged 
themselves to protect the region of the 
(hersonnesc* against attacks of the 
Danubian Bulgars, and to come to th(* aid 
of the (iriM'k (unp(‘ror in time of need. 

The trc'aty was once more* solemnly sworn. 
‘‘ And we,” so it runs in the Russian 
v'(usion of th(^ document, ” so many of us 
as mv. baptised, have sworn in the cath(‘ 
dial o( St. Klias 
cross lying before 

rvi^ all that is written 
to transgrc'ss any j)art 
man tiansgress this. 
wludlKM' he 1 k! the jirince hims('ll or anotluu*, 
whether ( hristian or unbaptised, may he 
b(^ dejirived ol all help from (iod ; let him 
become a s(‘rt in this life and in the life 
to come, and lt‘t him di(“ by his own sword. 
rh(‘ unbaptised Russians shall lay their 
shields, tlu'ir naked swords, their gorgc'ts. 
and other arms on the ground and swear 
to ev'eryt hing contained in this parchment , 
to wit, that Igor, every P)oyar, ami all the 
Russians will u|)hold it lor ever. But if 
any man, 1h* Iu‘ prince or Russian subject, 
baptis('d or uid)aptised. act contrary to 
(lu‘ t(Mior ol this document, let him die 
deservedly by his own sword, and let him 
be accursed by (iod and by IVrun, since 
he 1) eaketh his oatTi. ^lay the great 
Brinc(‘ Igor diagn to ])reserve his sincere 
line lor us, and not weaken it, so long as 
the sun shineth and the world remaincth 
in this and all luture time.” On his return 
home. Igor w as murdered by the Drevlanes. 

from whom he wished to 
exact tribute ; according to 
1x0 the Deacon he w’as bound 
to two saplings, which were 
bent to the ground, and was torn in two. 
after the manner of Sinnis in the (ireek 
legend of Theseus. 

vSince Igcn’s son Sviatoslav was a 
minor, his widow Olga held the reins of 
government. She first wreaked vengeance 
on the Drevlanes. While besieging their 
ti>wn. Korosten, she promised to make 


The Dreadful 
Fate of 
Prince Igor 


a peace with them in return for a tribute 
of three pigeons and three sparrows from 
every house. She then ordered balls of 
lighted tow to be fastened on the birds, 
which were let loose and set fire to the 
houses and outhouses of the Drevlanes. 
The Chronicle styles Olga the wisest of 
w’omen. She was the first to accept 
Christianity ; in 957 she went with a large 
retinue to Constantinople, and under the 
spon.sorship of the luni)er()r Constantine 
l^orphyrogennetus an(l the Empress 
Helena, (laughter of Romanus Lacapenus, 
received baptism and the name of Helena 
from the patriarch TheophyJactus. .She 
endeavoured to win her son over to the 
new' doctrine; ” My druzina | body-guard, 
huscarbes! would despise me," he is said 
to have replied. 

In 964 Sviatoslav himself, the greatest 
luTo of old Russia, took over the govern- 
ment, although his mother (who died in 
()7o) still administered home affairs, since 
he was seldom in the country. He wished 
to complete the task which C)l(‘g and 
Igor began. He turned his attention first 
against the still unconquered peoples on the 
« . , , Oka and Volga, marched 

Sv.Mo»Uv the 

Greatest fiero • , 1^1 1 

f o • against the Khazars, whosi' 

of Old Russia ,, , , . ,, I 

towm Bclaw'('za (Helaja Vesh 

or Sarkel) he captured ; aftcu* subjugating 
the )as('s (old Russian for Alanes, or in 
(ieorgian Ovvsi Ossetes) and the Kas(^ges 
(Tcherkesses) he returned to Kiev. After 
tlu' year qhh the Wialii i ]xiid tribute to 
Sviatoslav^ ; shortly afti'iwards ((^fxS (^(k)) 
the Ros (ap])arently Ik'd tic Vikings inde- 
pendent of .Sviatoslav) laid waste Bulgaria 


as well as the Khazar towns Itil, Kha- 
zaran, and Sainandar. These blows were 
so crirshing that during the next fifty 
years we hear nothing more of the Khazars. 

SlKU'tly before these events Sviatoslav, 
acceding to the request of the Emperor 
N ice p horns Phocas, backed up by a 
payment of fifteen hundredweight of gold 
(180,000 Byzantine gold pieces), had 
undertaken a campaign against the Danu- 
bian Bulgars ; they were to be attacked 
simultaneously from north and south. In 
the summer of q68 Sviatoslav crossed the 
Danube, defeated the Bulgars, captured 
numerous places, and took up his abode 
in Percjaslavetz. Sviatoslav was already 
planning to establish himself firmly in 
I 3 ulgaria, since Peter, the Bulgarian ruler, 
died at the end of January, 969, w'hen 
tidings came from Russia that the wild 
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Pechenegs were besieging Kiev. They were 
induced temporarily to withdraw by the 
ruse of a false report that Sviatoslav was 
advancing with all speed against them ; 
but the people of Kiev accused Sviatoslav 
of indifference. He therefore retraced his 
steps as (piickly as possible, defeated the 
Pechenegs, and restored peace. 

But his heart was still fixed on Bulgaria, 
since Perejaslavetz on the Danube was the 
centre of his country, and a jilace where all 
good things wert‘ collected together : “ from 
the Greeks gold and precious stuffs, wine 
and fruits ; from the Bohemians and 
Hungarians silver and horses ; from Russia 
furs, wax, honey and slaves.” In the end, 
Sviatoslav divided his empire among his 
three sons and marched towards the 
south-west. 

John T/iniisces had now come to the 
throne of the I-5yzantine hjnpire in the 
place of the murdered Nice])horus Pliocas. 
His predecessor had concluded peace with 
Bulgaria so soon as hc^ learnt the rt‘al 
plans of Sviatoslav, and Tziniisces now 
made a similar attempt, but twice with- 
out success. Then* remained thereton* 
only the arbitrament o( 
the sword. Perejaslavetz 
and Silistria, to which 
towns the Russians had 
withdrawn, were caj)l lin'd by the (iri'eks, 
in s[)ite of a most gallant resistance ; tlu' 
Russian women themselves fought h;ind- 
to-hand in the melee. 

'fill' Russians were seen during the night 
alter a battle coming out oi the town by 
moonlight to ‘burn thi'ir dead. They 
sacriliced the ])risoners of war ovc'i* their 


Russian Women 
Fight 

Against Greeks 


aslii's, and drowned fowls and little (fiil- 
dren in the Danube. The ein]K'ror pro- 
])osed to Sviatoslav to decide the victory 
by single combat. Sviatoslav declined, 
and was the more bent on a last jiassagi; 
of arms. But when this also turned out 
disastrously to him, owing to tlie su])erior- 
ity of the (ireek' forces, lie made' overtures 
for peace (971). The terms were as 
follows : The emperor proiniscHl to providt! 
provisions for the army of Sviatoslav, 
which withdrew with the honours of war, 
and not to harass them with the Greek 
fire during the retreat ; he also confirmed 
the old trading privileges of the Russian 
merchants. 

A meeting of Sviatoslav and Tzimisces 
took place on the right bank of the Danube 
to ratify the settlement. Leo the Deacon 
has left us a description of his person. 


Sviatoslav was of middle height, with 
blue eyes and thick eyebrows ; his nose 
was llattish, his mouth hidden by a heavy 
moustache ; his beard was scanty, and his 
head close shorn except for one lock 
hanging down on each side (a sign of his 
high birth) ; his neck rose like a column 
from liis shoulders, and his limbs were 
Eftdof well proportioned. His general 

RuasU’a inspect was gloomy and savage. 

Pagln Ige 

between two pi’arls, hung from 
one ear ; his white tunic, was only distin- 
guished Irom those of his warriors by its 
cleanliness. 

Sv'iatoslav now set out 011 his homeward 
journey. But the IVclu'uegs were alri'ady 
waiting on the Dnieper. Tlu' (ireek chron- 
icl(*rs relate that 'rzimisces had recjiu'sted 
the Peclu'iiegs to allow tht' Russian army 
to pass through without hindrance ; but 
he would probably have done tlu' exact 
ojiposite. With a wearii'd and i‘xhaust('d 
army, wliosi* ranks were lu'ing thinned 
l)y hungi'i*, Sviatoslav went slowly home- 
wards. He was slain by Kuria, th(' jirince 
of the Pecheiu'gs who had his skull 

made into a drinking-vessi'l. Part only 
of Sviatoslav’s army succi'cded in making 
their way to Kii'v. riiis was tlu' end oi 
th(‘ greati'st hi'ro of Old Russia. A soldii'i* 
rather than a geiu'ral or statesman, Ik' 
was worshippi'd by his follow('rs. He and 
01 (‘g strengthi'iied and consolidatt'd the 
Old Russian state. IIk' Pagan age^ of 
Russia ('lids with Sviatoslaw 

Sviatoslav’s thn'c' sons W(*re still minors 


when he divided his empire among them, 
and each of them was placed under a 
guardian, [arafiolk was sov'ereign in 
Kiev, Oleg ill the eguntry of tlu' J.)ievlanes, 
Vladimir in Novgorod. Onarrels soon 
broken out; Oh'g h'll in battle ; Vladimir 
fled to Scandinavia; jarajiolk thus re- 
mained sole ruli'i'. P>ut Vladimir came 
back with numerous Varagian mena'iiaric'S, 
and liesieged him in 
Rodna. When jarajiolk sur- 
rendered, at the dc'inand ot 
his brotlK'i*, and was on the 
way to Vladimir, he was 
murdered by two Varagians at the door 
of the presence-chamber. 

Vladimir thus assumed the govern- 
ment in 977. He, too, was a hero, fought 
many wars, and conquered numerous 
tribes. His irnj)ortance, however, does not 
lie in this, but in the Christianising of the 
Russians, which was completed by him. 


defeated fanijjolk 


The Hero 
Vladimir 
on the Throne 
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Afcrcljunls had Jon/- since brought the 
Christian doctiines from Hyzantium to 
Russia ; several ( liurehes already existed 
in Kiev' :nid elsevv'hen*, and the (diristian 
faith in ivhissia was free and unmolested. 
V\ 1 ien Ol/^a reeeiv’ed baptism, in 957, 
there was already a (onsiderahh^ (diristian 
(‘ommunity in Kiev. Iradition relates 
that th(‘ Jews, the Moham- 
yiadimir tile Romans, and the 

opts ! c tri(‘d to win 

Via.liinir ov. r lo Ihcir laith. 
He is said to hav(‘ siait, by tlie adviei* of 
his Rioyars and eityeld(*rs,eiu’oys intoevaTy 
(onntry, who wer(‘ to r(‘|)ort Iroin their 
own e\j>ei lence on the V’aliu' of the ditfeomt 
reh,^ions. Ten men thus started out, first 
lo the I >ul/.,sirians, tlaai to the (uTnians, 
lastly to R>y/antium. file S(‘rviee in 
the splendul (hureh of St. Sojihia at 
l)y/antium made the best impn'ssion on 
them. riiis decided th(' adoj)lion of 
(ireek laith. \1a.dimir had inde(‘d no 
other ,'hoice. I’nless lu‘ niadt some 
Moleiil breach with th(‘ past, was 
bound to establish tin* Hyzantiue n*- 
h.Liion, whi( h was already widely spread 
in till' countiy, as tlu' national reli/-ion. 

'\ \\r (lei'ision was taken, as had Ix'en tlie 
case with th(‘ I'ranks or the' Ihil/^arians. 
diinn/.; a cam|)ai/;n. N’ladimir, as an ally 
ot the emperor, vowcal to become' a 
('hristian il h(‘ sliould take Klu'rson. 
Christians were alic'ady stron/^ly n'pn*- 
s'-nled m his army. When, then, th(‘ 
town smrcnden'd, he sent to the I'ln- 
perors r>a SI I II. and ( 'oust ant ine \T 1 1 ., and 
asked till' hand ol their sister Anna. His 
re(piest was /^ranted on the (ondition that 
h(' would consent to Ix' baptised. 
\'ladimir is said to have* attributed the 
deh'ats ol his /^reat lather to the mi/.^hty 
(iod ol the (dnistians, just as the' Hyzan- 
lines thanked at one time St. Demetrius, at 
allot lu'r St. rheeulorus Stratilates, tor lluar 
victorie'S. \dadimir now, therefore, put 
till' ('hristian (ioil to tin' jiroot helore 
Klu'rson, just as ('onstaiitine 

The Christian i / i 111 

and ( lovis had done in 

similar crises, and since the 

result was favourable, he 

decidi'd to ado{)t the Christian doctrine. He 

was, theri'fore, ba])tised in 988 in Kherson. 

The Byzantines conferrcvl on him new 

royal insii^mia and the title of Basilcns, 

which h(' at once inscribed on his gold and 

silver coins. He returned to Kiev’, after 

founding another church in Kherson. 

The Russian chronicle tells us wdiat a 


God Put 
to the Test 


marvellous cJiange was then accom- 
plished in the character of Vladimir. 
Formerly a bloodthirsty barbarian, he had 
once wished to revive the service of the 
old gods to whom he owed his victory 
over Jarapolk. He commanded a Perun 
of wood with a silver head and golden 
beard to be erected on a hill in the vicinity 
of his |)alace at Kiev, and then images 
of ('hors, Dashbog, .Stribog, Simargla and 
Mokosh. Two Christian \Tragians vv’cre 
sacrificed to IT'run, since the father rc- 
lused lo surrender to the pagan priests his 
son, on whom the sacrifudal lot had fallen. 
Madimir had been an unbridled v'olup- 
tuarv. Besides liv’e lawful wives, he had 
thret! hundred concubines in Wyszgonxl, 
j(X) in Belgorod, and 2(X) in the village ol 
I^(!restovv near Kiev. 

But after the ado])tion ol Christianity he 
becaiiK^ a changcxl man. The idols wen* 
cast down, an(l, amid thi^ tears ol theii 
vv'orshij)jx;rs, wine partly hacked to pii'ccs, 
])artly burnt. He ordenxl the Perun, which 
was most highly revered, to be fastened 
to the tail ol a horsi? ; twelve men then 
belabounxl it with sticks and hurled it 
.. . into the rivx'r. The siiot is 

Vlftdimir • i. 1 i ! 

„ . even now ixiinted out where 

Destroys - 1 -- 


His Idols 


the “ downfall of the devil 


was consummated. Men were 
]x)sted along the shore to jnish back 
into the wati'r tlu; stranded g(xl and 
to keep off thi^ wailing jxigans. 

Madiinir tluMi issiuxla jiroclamation that 
any man. whether rich or p(X)r, who did not 
come to the river bank on the lU'xt morning 
would be considered his eiuany. The ni'xl 
day lu' went to the Dniepi'r accom- 
panied by the priests, 'fhe people st(‘j)ped 
into the water and wi'ie ba])tiscd in 
crowils. Many lollowers of the old gods 
(‘scaped into the step])es or the wxxxls ; 
centuries elapsed behxe Russia was 
entiri'ly ('hristian. I'nder the direction ot 
the (ireeks he started a sch(X)l at Kiev’. 
Ivv’en this encountered diffuailties ; \dadi- 
iiiir, indeed, was compelled to send many 
cliildren away from schcxil back to their 
homes, Ix'cause their parents regarded 
writing as a dangerous form ol witchcraft. 

Kiev’, where there vv as already a bishop- 
ric, was now made the sei; of a metro- 
politan, and several new bishoprics were 
foundeil. The first metropolitan, Michael, 
came from Constantinople ; ev’en in 
later times the bishops and metropolitans 
were mostly (jreeKs, seventeen out of 
twenty-three, down to the Mongol invasion 
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A Great Step 
in Russian 
History 


f)( 1240. The first priests are said to 
have been Bulf<arians. Ft was not until 
later that the schools ja-ovided for their 
own risiiif^ ginieration. 

Vladimir was completely changed. He 
remained loyal to his (ireek wife, distri- 
bnl(.‘d his incoiiHt to the churches and the 
pf)or, and no longer took pleasure in wars. 

In contrast to his jaevioiis 
sexerity tlu; priiue was now 
mild; he was reluctant, from 
lear ol sin, to enforce death 
penalties, and, since brigandage was largely 
on th(t incrttase, had to be urged by the 
bishops to reintroduce th(.* old laws. In all 
prol)ability, In;, like tint lMU|)en)r Otto II I. 
and l)iik(; Boltslav 1. (habis, had been 
inllu(‘nc(Ml by 1 lie ideaot the millennium, 
and b(^li(^ved that the imd ol the wr>iid 
would come in the, yt'ar 1000. lb; was 
passionalelv fond of i(‘lics. and came back 
Irom Kheison with a rich store of them. 
II(‘ is woishi|)p(‘d in Hk; Russian ( hurch 
as a saint, and was nanuMl Isapostolos, or 
lh(‘ .Ajiostle-like. 

.Alt hough ( hristianity was only super- 
fuiallv gralted ujion national lile and 
was so a(la|)t(;d to lAigan customs and ideas 
that it was clos(‘ly inteiwovcMi with 
th<; old jiopular r(‘ligion. nexertheh'ss th(‘ 
conviMsion was (U‘('isi\'(‘ lor Russia. By 
th(‘ adojilion ol tin; (iri'ek laith it entt‘r(‘d 
into the communion of the (ir(‘ek ( hurch 
and into tin* intc'llei'tual heritagi* ol tlu‘ 
(ireek woi Id. and by so doing was distinctlv 
opposed to the Roman (hurch and 
\Ves(ern ('ivilisation. fliis step decided the 
phu’e ol Khissia in the historx’ ol tlu* world. 
I b'licelorward Russia shaii*s tin: for- 
tuiu‘s ol the Oriental ('hurch, and j>artly 
those' ol tlu' l»y/.anline h'm|)ire. 1-iyzan- 
tium had gaint'd more by the conversion 
of Russia than it could have rvrv won bv 
force of arms ; Russia became in culture and 
religion a <'olony of Byzantium without 
theri'by losing political indepeiidenc'e. We 
must not overlook the fact that Byzan- 

'vas the foremost 
What Russia • -r 1 1 11 

^ - Civilised nation, Irom which 

Gamed from ^Vestem luirope had much 
Hyzantinc Christian- 
ity brought inestimable advantages to the 
Russian people -a language for church 
services, which was understood liy all and 
enriched the vernacular with a host of 
new words ; and an independent church, 
which promoted culture and at the same 
time was considered politically as a 
common focus for all parts of Russia. 


Priests and bishops brought books from 
New Byzantium and disseminated the 
art c)f writing. These were followed by 
architects, builders, scholars^i artists and 
teachers. Splendid edifices rapidly arose 
in Russia. Kiev with its countless churches 
was soon able to vie with Byzantium. 
Vladimir founded a school for the training 
of the priests. Monasteiies were built, 
which carried culture into distant coun- 
tries. It was the national church which 
helped the Russians to imj)ress a Slavonic 
character on alien races. 

The union with Byzantium had, it is 
true, some disadvantages ; but these 
were not apparent for centuries. After 
the thirteenth century Byzantine culture 
retrogra*ded, and Russia suffered the same 
fate as her instructress. The hatred of the 
W'est, which Russia inherited from Byzan- 
tium, was transformed, at a jnTiod when 
tlu' W^esb'rn civilisation stood high, into 
a hatred of liilture. Russia was thus con- 
demned to a sort of stagnation. But it 
can hardly be ass(*rted with justice that 
Russia suffered any detrimc'ut because' 
in days of danger it could not reckon on 
su])port from Rome. It is true 
that Rome was for many cen- 
turies the foremost jiower, but 
was she able to save Palestine ? 
shared the fate of Byzantium, 
that was the fate of all Kastern 
which, lying on the frontier ol 


The Fate 
of Eastern 
Europe 

Russia 
because 
Kiireipe 

Asia, suffered much fre)m Asiatic hordes. 


Russia and Byzantium were like break- 
wate'rs erect e*el against the wave's of 
Asiatic immigratie)n. d'hat was the draw- 
back ot the geographical j)Osition. Ewn 
the line of states which lay further back, 
Polanel and Hungary, hael been j)artly 
drawn inte) the same v’ortex. Only the' 
states westward ot this dividing wall 
were able te) develoj) their civdlisation 
unh indereel. 

Since Russia entereel fully into the 
held of (ireek thought, it adopted those 
pe'culiar conditions which resulted as a 
conse'eiuence of the relations of ('hurch to 
State in Byzantium. Rome aimed at 
eccle'siastical absolutism and world-sove- 
reignty. The inii)acy was not content with 
a position subordinate to, or even parallel 
with, the state, but insisted that the 
spiritual power ranked abov^e the secular. 
This claim kindled in the* West the 
struggle betwei'ii the secular power and 
the Church, the struggle between Papacy 
and Empire. No such movement disturbed 
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the East. There the Church continued niy unworthy self frightened him, he 
in that subordination to the state accompanied me with his army for two 
which had existed from the beginning, days to the furthest boundary of his 
Hence the oVnnipotence of the State in kingdom, which he had surrounded with 
Russia, although the Church at all times an exceedingly strong and long palisade, 
exercised great influence there. The He dismounted ; I and my companions 
sovereign could appoint or depose the went ahead, while he followed with the 
bishops. Even the ecclesiastical depend- chief men of his army. Thus we passed 

ence on Byzantium was rather a matter j through the gate. He took his 

of tolerance and custom than an esta- station on one hill, we on 

Wished right. If the sovereign did not PecKe*c ‘^-i^^ther. 1 myself carried the 

find it agreeable to receive a bishop sent ^ enegs which I embraced with 

from Byzantium, he substituted another, my arms, and sang the well-known verse. 

The inner change which was worked “ Peter, if thou lovest Me, feed My sheej).’ 
in Vladimir was in one resj)ect dis- “ When the antiphone was flnislied, the 
advantageous for the empire ; there was jnince sent one of his nobles to us with 

a loss of energy. In the year ()()2 Vladimir the following message : ‘ I have escort ei I 
came into conflict with the Pechenegs on thee to the s])ot where my land ends and 
the southern frontier near Perejaslav. that of the enemy begins. I besecM'h tlu'e 
A single combat was to decide the day. in (iod’s name not to grieve me by forf(‘it- 
After a fierce struggle a young Russian ing thy young life ; I know that to-morrow 
succeeded in throttling with his own before the third hour thou wilt havt' to 
hands the giant champion of the Pechc- taste the bitterness of death without 
negs. In order to protect the country cause and without gain.' I s(‘nt the 
against further attacks, Vladimir esta- following answer back to him : ‘ May 

blished a line of defence. 7'here are indica- (lod op(‘n ])aradise to thee, as thou hast 
tions that he entered into alliances with opened to us the way to tht‘ heathen ! ’ 
„ . the West, above all with Rome, We then started, and went two days, and 

inAHUnce ^^^inany, Poland and Bohemia, no one did us any harm. On the third 
“. . His son Sviatopolk married the day - it was a h'riday — we W(*re thrice, 

wi ome Boleslav I. of at daybreak, noon, and at tlu^ ninth hour, 

Poland. Possibly there is some connection brought to execution with bowed nen-k, 
between this and the fact that Vladimir and yet each time came out from among 
in 981 took j)ossession of the Czerwenish the army of the enemy unscatlu'd. On 
towns of Halicz and Przeniysl — the later Sunday w(^ reached a large tribe, and a 
Red Russia — and thus jnished the western respite was acconU'd tf) us until s])ecial 
frontier of Russia as far as th(^ Carpa- messengers had summoned the whole 
thians. tribe to a council. At the ninth hour ol 

In the year 1000, Bruno of yuerfurt, the next Sunday \vr. were haled to the 
styled the Arclibishop of the Heathen, meeting. . . . 'flien a vast multitude 
came to him, being desirous to ])reach the rushed upon us . . . and raised a terribki 
(jospel to the wild Pechenegs. Vladimir outcry. VVith a thousand axes and swords 
employed him to negotiate a j)eace with they threatened to hew us to ])ieces. . . . 
the Pechenegs, and accompanied him to 7 'he elders at length tore us forcibly from 
the frontier. The report which Bruno their hands. 7 'hey listened to us, and 
furnished in 1008 to the lunperor Henry II. recognised in their wisdom that we had 
gives us a good picture of Vladimir's come to tluan with good intentions. So 
character. He wrote : After I had spent ^ we stayed for five months with 

a full year among the Hungarians to no people, and travelled 

purpose, I went amongst the most terrible . .. . through three of their districts ; 

of all heathen, the Pechenegs. 'I'he lord of ^ we did not reach the lourth, 

the Russians (Vladimir), ruler of a wide but envoys from their nobles came to us. 
territory and great riches, detained me When some thirty souls had been won 
for a month, tried to deter me from my for Christianity, we concluded for the 
purpose, and was solicitous about me, acceptance of the king a peace such as 
as if I was one who wantonly desired to they thought no one save we would have 
rush upon destruction. . . . But since been able to conclude. ‘ This jx'ace,’ they 
he could not move me from rny purpose, said, ‘ is concluded through th(‘e. If, as 
and since, besides that, a vision concerning thou promisest, it is lasting, we are willing 
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all to hoajTno (Christians ; but if the 
prince dots not loyally adhere to it, we 
must then think about war, not Chris- 
tianity.' With this object I went back 
a/^^ain to the ])rince of the Russians, who 
h)r Cod’s sake was contented therewith, 
and ^cave his son as hostages. We, however, 
cons(‘(Tat(alon(* t)f our number to be bishop, 
and ])lac(al him, togetluir with 
his son, in tlui middle of the 


Vladimir 


Among 
(he Saints 


of Vladimir, un- 
hert*. St. ihaino 
somt^ out* Slav'onic 

latt'r ironiclers, 


land, 'rims (Christian order now 
j)r(‘ vails among the most cruel 
and wicked nation of lieatluMis that 
dw(‘lls on the laci* of the globe.’' 'Ihis 
imi)ortant kdter, which is also the only 
<'ontemj)orary a('coimt 
fortunately l)reaks off 
was probably master oi 
language. 

y\('('ording to th(‘ 

\dadimi!' was miadi belovcal by his peopl(‘. 
'rh(‘ tiaditioii na'ords with esj)(‘('ial plea- 
sure* how every W(‘ek he* baiujueted with 
his ])iu/ina and the elders of tlu^ city ot 
Kiev. Ih* is celebrated in historital 
ballad as a, sun-god, and called tlu* bi'anti- 
tul red sun of Russ a (krasnoje solnvszko). 
'rile ( hureh reckoned him amongst her 
saints. 

Vladimir du'd in 1015. Somt* (on- 
si(k*rablt‘ tiiiK* jirobably betore his d(‘ath 
he had divided his em|)ire among his 
sons alter tin* lollowing m(‘thod : Sviato- 
j)olk received Turow ; Isjaslav, Rolock : 
Jkiris, Kostow ; Ch'b, Murom ; Sviato- 
slav, till* couiitiy of the Drevlanes; 

W’sevolod. Volhyuia ; Mstislaw 'rmuto- 

rokan. Whether or how he disposed ol 
Kiev we are not told. In any case, the 
(juarri'l about it l)roke out immediately 
after his death. 'I'lie Dru/ina had wished 
for one ot the sous of the (irei*k princess 
Anna. Hut Ikuis, liki* his brother (ileb, 
was absent, and the j)owi*r was seized by 
Sviatopolk, die son-in-law of Holeslav of 
l\)land, who hapjiened to be on the spot, 
an attempt was made to keeji 

sei'ret tlu* deatli of the 

^ . father until the arrival of 

Develops Under 

Jaroslav , ,, . , . 

resigned the sovereignty in 
favour of liis elder brothi'r, but neverthe- 
less was assassinated together with (deb 
and vSviatoslav. l^oris and (deb were 
worshipped as holy martyrs, and many 
churches bear their names. 

The other brothers were now seized 
with })anic. Jaroslav of Novgorotl 
marched at once against Sviafo]>olk, 
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although 

Russia 


defeated the godless ” sinner atLubetch 
and forced him to fly to Poland. Jaroslav 
then remained in Kiev ; fo;: vSviatopolk, 
although reinstated in 1017 by Boleslav 
of Poland— who took this opportunity 
to coiupier Przemysl in 1018— -could not 
maintain his jiosition. Jaroslav had yet 
another war to face with Mstivlav of 
Tnmtorokon. With the help of the 
Kasoges, Khazars and Si*wcranes Mstislav 
insisted upon a new partition of the 
i*m])ir(‘ in 1023 ; he received the whole 
country east of the Dnieper, with a 
residence in 'rdiiTnigov. JaAislav’s rule 
was important for the ik^vi'lopment ol 
Russia. We notice es])i*cially a coolness 
in the r(*lations with the Varagians, who 
b(‘gan to be troublesome and, indi'ed, 
dangerous to him. Betwi‘en them and the 
Novgorodians tlu'ie weri* Ireipient and 
sanguinary riots. Jaroslav su])ported tin* 
latter, and sent the Varagians out of the 
land, as Vdadimir liad tried to do in ()(So. 
'rims the Varagiaii age of Russia I'luls 
with Jaroslav. 

Russia already apjiears as a largi' Slavonii' 
('onunouwealth, with a ])olicy of its own 
and a consciousness of nation- 
ality. And, as if tlu* wars 
with P)yzantium liad lormeiiy 
been due nu'rely to \kiragian 
the last occasion when Russia 
and the enijiire came into collision occurrc'd 
under Jaroslav. llie casus belli was a 
(juarrel betwi'en Russian merchants and 
P>yzantines. 'khe ])imitory e\])edition 
with which Jaroslax’ entrusted his son 
Vladimir in 104 ; ended disastrously, once 
more in conseipieiice of the devastating 
effect of the (ireek hre. Part only of the 
Russian army was able to rally and 
intlict a defeat on the ])ursuing Cheeks. 

Jaroslav, though no hero in the style of 
Sviatoslav, still knew how to handle the 
sword. He struck the Pecheiiegs such a 
blow that tlu'y no longer ventured to 
attack Russia; their name soon dis- 
aj)})eareil. Tlieir role was taken over, 
however, by another wild peojile, the 
Polowzes, whom we already know as 
Kumanes. In the west, also, Jaroslav 
fought with Lithuanians, Jatvinges, and 
Masovians, and helped his son-in-law 
(.'asimir of Poland to win back the em])ire. 

Kiev reached the zenith of its grandeur 
under Jaroslav and e.xcited the admiration 
of the West : among its churches, which 
were said to number 400, that of St. 
Soj)hia with its splendid mosaics was 


Kiev the 
Admiration 
of (he West 


inllueiu 


es, 
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conspicuous. The city with its eight 
markets was the rendezvous of merchants 
from Byzantium, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Hungary and* Holland ; liotillas of mer- 
chantmen furrowed the waters of the 
Dnieper. 

Jaroslav founded monasteries, for 
instance, the Cryj)t Monastery at Kiev, 
which was destined to become a seminary 
of culture for Russia. Himself acquainted 
with writing, he took an interest in schools, 
and founded one in his l)i‘lov(‘il Novgorod 
tor 300 boys. He had not artists enough 
to decorat(* all the churches, nor priests 
enough to ])rovid(‘ for divine service. He 


Jaroslav enjoyed a high rejnitation 
among his coutem))oraries. He formed 
connections by marriage with the royal 
houses of Norway, Poland, Hungary and 
France, and was in recpiest as an ally. 
The Russian pe()j)le calletl him the Wise ; 
the Scandinavian sagas have much to tell 
of him. If, however, tlie empire was 
to be ])reserved in its old grandeur tlu' 
succession must be iixed in some w^ay. 
In old timi's, when tlu' slate was governed 
in patriarchal styK‘ and the sovcneign 
heUl a jniternal authmity, whcai tlu* royal 
treasury was also the national tri‘asur\' 
and tlu* oflict‘s at the roval com I wi'H* also 











THE GRAND DUKE VLADIWnR MONOMACH 
His government l.asted from 11 H till II J.'., and was marked by vigour and justire. 


summoned Greek choristers troin I^yzan- 
tium to the ca|)ital, who w'ere to instruct 
the Russian clei-gy. Adam of Bremen was 
justified, therefore, in calling Kiev the rival 
of Constantino})le and the fairest ornament 
of Greece. Since Russia had hitherto no 
written laws, Jaroslav ordmvd the custom- 
ary law to be noted dowai. This simi>le 
code contains little beyond a scale of 
penalties for various crimes, and a hxefl 
table of fines ; it does not mention death 
sentences or corporal punishment s. Never- 
theless, it was a promising preliminary step. 
The first ecclesiastical laws for Russia w'ere 
also jiut into writing under Jaroslav. 


state, oflices W'hem that is, tlu* emjiire 
was considered the private* prope'i ty of the 
nionan'h, taniily law' w'as identical with 
public law, and the* sovt'icign had tlu* (‘on- 
trol of the kingdom as much as of his e)W'n 
goeuls and ('hattels. And just as, ae'cording 
to the civil law t>t the time, <‘very child 
had a claim to a part of tlu* j)alenial oi 
hunily j)roj)erty, so (‘V(‘ry nu'rnber ot the 
H'igning house had a (iaim to ,a share ol 
the kingdom. 

Since, then, according to Germaiuj- 
Slavonic custonl, the eldest of tlu* tribe.* e)r 
of the family administe*re‘(l affairs within 
the family circle, se) in the ein))ire the* 
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younger members were pledged to obey 
the eldest. This was the so-called “ right of 
seniority.'’ Russia had long been ruled on 
this princij)Ie. The custom had grownup 
there since the days of Olga that the 
eldest should have his home in Kiev, while 


the younger sons lived elsewhere, and 
were in some sense his subjects. Sviato- 
. . Slav had divided the kingdom 

p among his sons on this prin- 

repares only reserving for himself 

for DeMh 

According to the Russian Chronicle, 
Jaroslav, for(‘seeing his d(?ath, made the 
following arrangements : “ Isjaslav, your 
1‘ldest brother, will n‘present me and reign 
in Kiev. Subject yourselves to him as 
you have subj(‘cted your.selves to your 
father. 1 give to Sviatoslav, Tchernigov, 
to Wsewolod, l\*r(*jaslav, to Wjatshelav, 
SmoI(‘nsk. Igor, the youngest, receives 
Vladimir with Volhvnia. Let each be 


cont(‘nl with his share ; if not, then shall 
the elder brother sit in justice over you as 
lord. H(' will d(dend the? oppressed and 
punish the guilty.” \^y this arrangement 
jaroslav had merely acted according 
to the ancient ( ustom. How far the privi- 
l(*ges W(‘nt which customary law gave 
to th(' ” eldest ” is shown by the expression 
current at that time ; the younger rode 
at the r(‘in of the eld(‘r ; he had him as 
master, stood at his orders, and looked up 
to him. 'Flu* grand dukt', whose seat was 
in Kiev, was lord over all Russia ; he 


disjxised of vacant principalities, and was 
the supreme judge and commander-in- 
chief. 


The innovation introduced by Jaro- 
slav ])r()bably consisted only in clearly 
defining the orcier in which the younger 
princes should bo promoted afteilp the 
death of the grand duke. The territories, 
which hi‘ assigned to his sons according 
to their res|u^ctive age and rank, formed 
the folknving scale : Kiev 1 ., Tchernigov 
IT, Perejaslav III., Smolensk IV., Vladi- 
mir V. The royal throne was 
The Stormy reached bv pro- 

XK ceeding from V. to I. If a‘ junior 
e ])rince died before the older, and 

therefore without having reached Kiev, 
his sons also remained excluded from the 


grand ducal title. Thus the son of Vladimir 
of Novgorod, Rotislav, was forced to 
abandon any prospect of reaching Kiev. 
The princes who were thus from the first 
precluded from advancing, since their 
fathers had not been grand dukes, were 
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called Isgoji. But the weakness of the law 
lay in this very point ; for those who were 
set aside felt the injustice of it, and had 
recourse to arms. Parties were formed 
which were bitter foes to each other. 

The position of the grand duke at the 
same time was not strong enough to ensure 
order. His power rested on the idea of a 
paternal authority which was deficient 
in any true basis of power ; he had, in fact, 
only obtained one share, like the others. 
If he wished to enforce the right of seniority, 
he was compelled to look out for alliances. 
And since self-interest usually outweighs 
patriotism, Russia was plunged into long 
years of civil war through the increasing 
numbers of the royal house. Subsequently 
many j)etty principalities, which were 
unceasingly at war with each other, 
sprang up side by side in Russia, since 
the legal arrangement was broken down 
b}^ unforeseen contingencies. The root 
of the evil is to be found in that defective 
legislation and in the large incn'ase of 
the Rurikoviches. 

Thus the heroic age ended with J aroslav. 
Russia, parcelled out into numerous ])ro* 

. . vinces, its strength sa])pe(l by 

ussia » ])rolonged civil wars, soon sank 
pinnacle which it had 
^ rea('hed in its days of ])r()sper- 

ity. Perhaps for this reason tradition has 
shed a flood of glory round the last prince 
and despot of the old era. 

The very first successor of Jaroslav, 
the Grand Duke Isjaslav, wlioni his father 
had jflaced on th(‘ throne at Kiev during 
his lifetime, could not maintain his tposi- 
tion. The people of Kiev banislu'd him 
and raised to the throne a prince who 
stood outside the prescribed order of 
succession. A hot dispute soon brok(‘ out 
which was destined to last for centuries. 
Not a single Russian prince was ashamed 
to invoke, in case of need, the help of 
Poles, (h'rmans, Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
or even Polovzes. The first appeal for 
help was to the Polish duke Boleslav 11 . 
the Bold, who conquered Kiev in 1069, 
as Boleslav 1 . had once done, and for the 
first time sacked the city. Soon, however, 
the threatened Isjaslav was compelled 
once more to give way, and his renewed 
appeals to the Poles for help were futile. 
Then in 1075 he made overtures to the 
Emperor Henry IV. : but the embassy 
of the latter failed to obtain any results 
in Kiev. Isjaslav, in order to leave no 
stone unturned, actually sent his son, 
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Jaro|>olk, to Rome to Pope Gregory VII. 
(a course which was followed later by his 
second son, Sviatopolk, grand duke from 
1093 to iii4h 

If we reflect that the Investiture struggle 
was then at its height, and that the rift 
between Rome and the Greek Church was 
now too wide to be bridged, we must 
from the Russian standpoint condemn the 
conduct of Isjaslav in offering for sale in 
every market the honour of his country. 
He had not been able to induce Little 
Poland or Germany to lend him any help 
without some return, and he now went to 
Rome and professed himself to be a vassal 
of the papal chair. The Pope in gratitude 
nominated his son Jaropolk to be his 
successor. Had that nomination been 
accepted, a hereditary monarchy would at 
one stroke have been created in Russia, 
certainly to the country’s advantage. But 
Isjaslav never came to the throne. 

Hitherto there had not been wanting a 
sup)ply of able ))rinces and heroes of the 
old stamp ; but they destroyed each other. 
Everyone knew that this meant the ruin 
of Russia ; but no one was willing or 
a])le to prevent it. Vladimir 

rinces Monomach, the son of that 

Kiss the Cross whom, accord- 

o cacc distribution made 

by Jaroslav, the district of Perejaslav was 
assigned, was a man of gentle character, 
religious and just, but at the same lime 
brave and shrewd. He always endeav(3ured 
to settle dispnites by j^acific methods, and 
pointed out the great ravages caused by 
the Polovzes. The pu inces finally ('oncluded 
a peaceful alliance, when they met in 10(^7 
at Lubetch by Tchernigov on the Dnieper. 
The source of the evil was seen to lie in 
the proviso that the princes, since they 
moved from one country to another, 
gradually approaching Kiev, never felt, at 
home anywhere, but neglected their ])rinci- 
palities. It was, therefore, decided that 
every Rurikovich should continue to hold 
his father’s share. All kissed the cross 
of j)eace, and promised to defend the 
country, one and all, against the Polovzes. 

But the rule of succession, which had 
become in Lubetch the law of the land, 
did not put an end to the civil wars. 
David of Volhynia, the son of Igor and 
grandson of Jaroslav, was at enmity with 
Volodar of Terebowla and Vassilko of 
Przemysl, the sons of Rotislav. The princes 
had hardly separated when the Grand Duke 
Sviatopolk, in consequence of the hints of 


David, enticed Vassilko to Kiev, and 
then surrendered him to David, who 
put out his eyes. The princes once more 
assembled in 1100 at Uwjatyci on the 
Dnieper, and concluded a new peace ; the 
chief agent this time, also, was Vladimir 
Monomach. He was Grand Duke from 

1114 to 1125, and conducted the govern- 

^ ment with vigour and justice. 

Monomach s ^ Vladimir 

, wrote to Oleg of Tchernigov 

of Counsel stilloxtant, as als.. l.is will, 

some of the chief sentences of which deserve 
to be quoted. “ Since my end is near, 1 
thank the All Highest that he has prolonged 
my days. . . . Praise the Lord, dear chil- 
dren, and lova^ also your fellow-men. 
Neither fasting, nor solitude, nor monasti- 
cism will save ycni, but good deeds alone. 
. . . Do not always have the name of 

God on your li|)s ; but if you have* 
strengthened an oath by kissing the cross, 
beware of breaking it. . . . Look 

diligently yourselves after everything in 
your households, and do not trust to 
retainers and stM vants, or tlu' giu'sts will 
S|)eak evil of your house. Bt‘ strenuous in 
war, setting a model to your voivodes. 
. . . When you travel through your 

country, sufhjr not your vassals to molest 
the p(‘Oj)l(^ but where you halt, give yo\ir 
meat and drink to your hosts. Above' all, 
honour your guests, noble and lowly, inea - 
chants and ambassadors ; if ye' cannot 
give them presents, make them content 
at least with Ibexl auel elrink. Lor guests 
spreael goexl and evil rej)ort of us in 
foreign lands. . . . Lova^ ye)ur wives, 

but be not governed by them. 

Ke^ep in mind the good which ye hear, auel 
learn that which ye do not know. i\ly fathea 
could spe*ak in live language's. 

Man ought always to be e)e cupie*d. Wheai 
you are journeying e)n horse*back, auel 
have no busine'ss te; transact, do not give 
way to idle thoughts, but repeat some 
])raver which you have learnt ; if ne) otln'i 
occurs to you, then the shortest 


p'* best, ‘ Lord have? nu-rcy 

WorsW Never go to sleep 

*** without having boweel your 
head to the earth ; but if you fe;(*l ill, bf)w 
yourselves thrice to the earth. Let the sun 
never find you in bed ! Go early into the 
church to oiler yemr matins to God ; my 
father diel so, and so did all gejod men. 

. . . After doing that they sat in 

council with the Druzina, or administered 
justice or rode to the chase. But at noon 
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they lay down to sleep ; for (lod liath 
fixed noontide as a time of rest not only 
for men, but also lor lour-footed creatures 
and lor birds, 'rims, too, hath your 
father live(l. 1 have always done per- 
sonally that which I might have employed 
my servants to do. . . . 1 myself 

exercis(‘d supervision over the church and 
c.- L.- divine worship, ovtu' the 
c ig ing tables, the 

Record of 

MonomftcK .1 11 r 1 . • 

lalcons. I have lought in 

eighty-three campaigns altogether, not 
reckoning the imimpoitant ones. I con- 
cluded nineteen treaties of peace with th(‘ 
Polov/es. I took j)risoneis more than a 
hundred of th(‘ii noblest piinci's and 
alteiwards r(‘l(‘ased them; moic* than two 
hundred 1 (‘XCM'uted and di()wn(‘d in th(‘ 
riviMs. Wlio has travell(‘d (juicker than 1 ? 
II I slaitc'd in the morning Iroin 'I'l'lierni- 
go\'. I was in Kiev belort* va'spc'is. 

I lov’ed tli(‘ chase, and your uncle and I 
ha\'e olleii captured wild bt'asts togcdluM'. 
Ilowolteu have I been brought to thi* 
ground . . . but tlu* I.oicl hath pre- 
siM V'c'd me. 'rh(*r(‘lore, (k‘ar childrtMi. tear 
ii(‘ither dc'ath noi' battle nor wild beasts. 
lh‘ men, what(‘ver be the destiny that 
(iod intends lor you! It di\'ine provi- 
den('(‘ has destiiKMl (k'alh lor us, luather 
lather nor mother nor brother can save 
Us. Li't the ho))i* ol man be in the pro- 
tection ()l (iod aloiu'.” When X'ladimir 
.Monomac'h died, in i uys, “all the* pc‘ople 
W(‘pt.” said his conteinporaiA’ Nistor. 

rh»‘ n umbel' ol the pi iiices lighting lor the 
possession ol Kie\’ grc'w more and more, 
and the j)osilion ol Russia bc'came mort‘ 
and UKM'c' d(‘sj)ei'ate. Scjuth Russia in 
particular could iu‘ver it'gain traiKjuillitv 
and di'leiid itsell against tlu' wild dwellers 
in tht‘ stc'j^jie. It was a lortunate cir- 
I'umstancc' indec'd that inveterate tends 
jirevailed among tlu'se latter, riu* westcan 
tribes, tlu' 'l\a’kc‘s, HercMuU'jans. and 
lV‘('h('n(‘gs, which weri' calk'd collect ivc'ly 
„ , ('hornxie Klobuki (Black 

^ , ( aps), were' mortal enemies 

Coll.pseof l-olov/c'S, aiul llKTO- 

So«.h R«s».» 

wc'i'c' st'ttk'd in tlu' country. Tliev were 
socm assimilati'd with the Russian people, 
and thus brought a |)ecu.iar strain into 
the national characti'ristics of South 
Russia, 'riiese various nations of the 
ste[)pe fought as allies ot one Russian 
prince against others, until they all became 
Slavs. But as late as the sixteenth century 
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a tribe in the district ol Skvirsh near 
Kiev called itself “ Polovces.” 

The end of all this was the political and 
economic collaj^se of South 'Russia. A con- 
sequence of the same causes was that the 
princes who were e.xcluded from the con- 
test for Kiev shook themselves free from 
the supremacy of the grand duke there, 
and that totally independent principalities 
were formed. This was the case with 
Polock, Novgorod, Rostov, Turov, l^skov, 
Wjatka, ami in the west with Halicz. 

A powerful principality developed in the 
south-west of Russia, in kJie Dnk'stii 
district. V'ladimir, who had been entrusted 
by Jaro'^lav the Wisci with the conduct of 
th(' campaign against Byzantium in 104/^, 
and as prince of Novgorod had ])re- 
deceased liis father in 1052, had U'ft a son, 
Rotislav. The latter, as the “Isgoj ” [see 
abov(d having no claim to the thione ol the 
grand duke, liad to iK'content with Rostov. 
Wh(‘n, tlien, one of liis uncles, V'jatcheslax’ 
of Smolensk, died, and the youngest uncle. 
Igor, advancx'd from Yolliynia to Smo- 
h'nsk, Rotislav obtained Volhynia, whik' 
Rostov was dtheated at Pc'rejaslav. But 
. _ when Igor also died at Smolensk 

Poison Ends. lobo, and Rotislav indulged 

. . . m hopes ot adxaiu'mg to 

ven ures jjiter eV(Ultually 

to Kk'v, the imck's did not wish to make 
this Iresh (oncession liim. The adven- 
turous prince, Ihert'foi e, went in io()4 with 
his Druzina in an obli(|ue liiu' Irom the 
extri'ine wt'st ol Russia to the lartlu'st 
I'astern boundary, to 'rmutorokan, and 
drovi' out th(' prince (Ik'l), the son f)t his 
uiK'le vS\’iatosla\' ot 'rchernigov. As the 
iK'ari'st iK'ighbour of the Byzantines, he 
aroused their alarm ; a Kata pan who was 
sent to him won his conhdence and 
l)oisoned him in io()(). 

Rurik, Volodar, and Yassilko, tlu^ sons 
of Rotislav, inherited a j)art of the 
Volhynian principality, Przemysl and 
Terebowla ; these “ Chi'i venian towns,” 
which had been coiu|uered by Vladimir 
the Great in ()8i, and taken from him by 
Boleslav of Poland in 1018, had been won 
back by Jaroslav in 1031, at the time ot 
the Polish disturbances. The Diet of 
Princes at Lubetch recognised their right 
to the towns. The efforts of the Igorid, 
David of Volhynia, to wrest this jn*ovinc(? 
from the Rotislax’iches were unsuccessful. 
New bishoprics were formed here in the 
twelfth century, as, for example, in 
Przemysl (1120) and Halicz (about 1157). 



THE BEGINNING OF THE RUSSIAN NATION 

Madirnirko, the son of Volodar, after the son of tlie Hungarian king Andreas II., 
death of his fatlier, his uncles, and his having married tlie Polish princess Salome, 
brother Rotislav of Przemysl, united the was placed on the throne of Haliez. Daniel 
whole country.under his sceptre and made had recomiiu'red it in i2>q by dint of great 
Haliez on the Dniester his capital. When efforts, and did not suectuMl in winning 
he died in 1153 he left to his only son back his wholi' inheritance until iJjt). He 
Jaroslav Osrnomsyl, who reigned until then chose' Cholm for his ri'sidenee. 'Vhc 
1187, a principality stretching from the estraiigeme'nt of the north-west was traught 
River San almost to the mouth of the with disastrous conseepu'iici's 

Dniester. The Chronicle extols the was- ofRussLn*^ Russia. \'hr primes ol 
(lorn and learning of this prince, w^ho was Polock in tlu' region watered 

a patron of culture and possessed a re- Niemeu and tlu* Dwina 

markable library. The principality ot were too w'eak to ])rotect tlu'iuselvi's, lirst 

Haliez (Galicia) thri'atened to eclipse from the Sw('d('s and (ierinans, and tlu'n 

Kiev. from tlu' Lithuanians. It was tln' wc'akiMi- 

It fell to the lot of this ])rincipality, ing ol this rc'gion whii'h u'mU'rt'd tln' nsc' 
from its ])rominent position on the western of a strong Lithuanian state' jK)ssil)K\ 
frontier of Russia, to repel the attacks of Novgorod also ainu'd at iudt'pendem c, 
the Hungarians under Bela HI. and of the but had to sufh'r much from the wars 

Poles, W'lio WTH' then torn by internal about Kit'v. flu' ruliug body theic* was 

feuds. Hut under Vladimir, son of Hu* asse'inbly of (uti/cMis (jcccc), not prim e' 

Osmomysl(about 1200), Romanof Volhynia, or Boyars. Novgorod was an iuij)ortanl 

having been calk'd in by (ialician Boyars, industrial ('entri' and gri'atly intlm'uce'd 

w’on the country over to his side', and by tlu' history ol tlu' nortiu'rn Sla\'s and 

this union of Volhynia w'ith Haliez Finns. It was m tact tlu* cradk' ol 

lounded a dominion w'hich was j>(‘rhaj)s Russian history. The' No\’gorodians weie* 

the most ])ovverful among all the' Russian om'e the first ami only ju-opk' to ri'sist 

IT slates and larger than the exist- the' Varagians, whom tlu'y ultimatc'lv 

A ispw c ing Poiij^li Roman had drove out of Russia. W'lu'u Jaioslax' the 

throne of Kiev at his dis- Wise, having bi'cii d'h'ated by Ins brother 

posal, and fought with Poles, Sviato])olk and the Poles, ('auu' to No\- 

Lithuanians, and Hungarians. Tlu' gorod and wislu'd to cross tlu* s('a, tin- 

Volhynian Chronicler calls him the undis- ])eo])le ol No\\goro(l broke' uj) his boats, 

j)uted monarch of all Russia. 'Hie ex- voluntarily laid a tax on t h('ms(‘lv('s loi 

j)elled Madinhr sought refuge* with the war j)urj)e)se's, ami loree'el him onee' moie' 

(ierman Fmj)eror. Innocent 111 ., to whew to re'sume* hostilitie's with Svialopolk. 
e'ars the' fame of Roman had coine*, sent Being vie‘torie)us at ihe-ir lie-ad, he' he ld 
an embassy to hhn, offering him the re)yal Novgorexl in high honour, and is said te) 

e rowm, anel urged him to adoj)t Catholic- have* grante*d a e harte'i e)l j)ri\'ile‘ge's to the' 

ism ; he received, liow’ever, an unfavour- e ily m iok). I'lie* pe'ople* ol Novgorod 

able* answxT. The effect ot the proximity alse) ahvays he'kl his me'inory sae re'el. But 

of Hungary anel Pe)lanel w^as that the in that busy trading le)wn, with its hundred 

Druzina e)l the prince, the Jiobility, was the)usand e)r more' iidiabitants, no j)rince 

me)re pre)nhnent here than in other par,ts w'as able te) e'xe'ie ise' abseilute' authe)rity, 

e)f Russia anel inllm'iie'eel the* ek'stiny e)f m)r e'e)uld any elynasty find a firm looting, 

the ce)untry. d'his tenele*ncy wns sup- Ihe* ])rmc«‘ w'as ejbhge'd to take an e)ath 

pre'sse'el by Roman. He is saiel te) have* that he* w'e)ukl r(*spe*ct the*ii rights and 

e)rdered refractory Boyars to be epiartc're'el _. p j)ri\'ile*g(*s. He* eoukl m)l pro- 
or buried alivT. “ In ejreler te) eat a honey- p”*!*^* f ower ;,i,y pidjcial s(*nte*n( e* 

comb peacefully, the bc'e's must be kilk'el.” in^Nov^ orod \vilhe)ut the* assistance* ol 
w\as his favourite saying. ovgoro inunie'ij).al “ l^>ssadnik,” 

When Roman fell in 1205, at the battle anel, abe)ve' all, he eoukl ne)t bringa ehsj)ute‘el 

of Zavichost, leaving behind him two e'ause beff)re* a lore*ign e:e)url. He* e'e)ulel 

infant sons, Daniel and Vassilke), intc'r- neithe'r e)btain any e*xistiiig \’illages m)r 

minable w’ars fe)r the j)ossessie)n of the build any nc'W* e)m*s within the munie ipal 

country broke out, and princes w^re district. His reve*nm* w^as ae e'urate*ly lixe*el. 

tortured and hangeel. Poles anel Hun- The j)rince* had, it is true*, the* rigdit 
garians took advantage of these disturb- to summe)n the pe)pular asse niblies, which 
ances to seize the country. Koloman, a met in “ the court ot Jare)slav ” at the* 
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sound of the tocsin. But they were more 
powerful than he was ; for with his small 
Druzina, which neither belonged to the 

I) ody of citizens nor could live in the centre 
of the district, he was totally unable to 
keep the great city in check. If the prince 
was guilty of any misconduct, he was 
impearlied. If he did not give satisfaction 
“ they said farewell to him and showed 
him his way.” When Prince Vsevolod- 
(iabriel, who exchanged Novgorod with 
I\*rejaslav, came back in 11.52, the Were 
said to him : ” d'hou hast forgotten thy 
oath t(» di(* with us, and hast sought a new 
princedom lor thyself ; go In'iice whither 

I I) 011 wilt.” 'I'h(‘ ])or»ular assembly also 


Far East. Independent Druzines tra- 
velled in search of adventure, subjugated 
countries, and founded colonies, as, for 
instance, the subsequently important Free 
State of Vjatka, which, like Pskov also, 
was governed by its assembly of citizens. 
The Novgorodians were esteemed good 
seamen ; their merchants formed a 
guild of their own. Novgorod played the 
})riiicipal part in Slavonicising the north 
of Eastern EurojX'. 

The congress of princes at Lubetch. 
which settled the hereditary provinces to 
be held by the princes, had ^assigned the 
Finnish territory round Rostov to the 
fa mil V of Monomach. Monomach founded 



MARKET DAY IN THE OLD TOWN OF HALICZ ON THE DNIESTER 


summoned new j)rinces. The princes, for 
Ihis reasoi:. were reluctant to go to 
Novgorod. When an archbisho])ric was 
founded there in the twelfth century, the 
archbishoj) himself was chosen l)y the 
popular assembly, which naturally deposed 
him if there was anything against him. 
The Wece decided even matters of faith. 

The town, therefore, proudly styled itself 
” sovereign, mighty Novgorod.” It was 
full of churches and monasteries founded 
by private individuals. Since the soil was 
sandy, the town was forced to expand, 
colonise, and trade far and wide, especially 
with Northern Europe and even with the 


there on the Kliasma a town which bore 
his name, Vladimir. 7 'he son of Mono- 
mach, (ieorge Dolgoruki, was the first 
independent prince of Rostov. He soon 
attained his object of becoming Grand 
Duke in Kiev : yet he cared more for his 
inheritance in the north, for Vladimir and 
Susdal. He removed thither the discon- 
tented population from the south ; he 
founded towns there, and, according to 
tradition, Moscow also, which is mentioned 
for the first time in 1147. His son Andrew 
Bogolubski, who became ruler in 1157, 
took no further interest in the south, since 
Kiev, he thought, had no future ; its title 
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of /[^rancl duke fiad f)(‘cn passed on from 
hand to hand ei/^hteen times since 1125 ! 

In th(‘ year iihp he orp^anised, an 
alliana' of ('leven princes, at whose 
head he placc'd iiis son Mstislav. The 
lattcT took Ki(W by storm after throe days* 
sief'e and allowed it to b(‘ sacked nierci- 
l(‘ssly. A threat impression was made on 
lh(‘ whole country when the city, which 
was sacrc'd in the eyes of ev('ry Russian, 
th(‘ motluM* of all Russian towns and tlie 
/<oal of the ambition oi IhtMr princes, was 
captuia'd by h(*r own sons ; many beli(‘V(‘d 
that theeiulol Russia. haclcoiiKs 
'rill' f^^lorv and importance, of 
Kiev W(‘re (‘iided. Andnuv 
assniTK'd, it is tine, the ^uand 
diK'al lille, but sent to Kie\' his brotluM' 


Vanished 
Glory 
of Kiev 


fdeb, who also boK* the titl(‘ of j^raiid duke. 
OIIk'I' heads o( fh(‘ j)rin('(‘lv famili(‘s - 
those' ol Halicz, Smoleaisk, Tela'inif^ov — 
ejpially assuuK'd the title of ^uand duke. 
There' was, howev(‘r, no doubt that tlu' 
(irand Duke of Susdal-Vdadimir. tlu' con- 
(jueror ol Ki('v, was the' true master of 
Russia : Vladimir on tln' Kliasma was 
destiiU'd to bee'oiiK' the ceiitK' of the 


empii 


ticorge I)ol^u)iuki and Andie'W Bo^^o- 
hibski had a ('l(*ar insight into tlu' heart 
ot the matt('r. I h('\’ wished to found a 
stron^^ priiK’ely jiower iudepende'iit of tlu' 
Boyars (Dm/iua) and the muiiicipalit v, 
whi('h in latei* yc'ais had olti'ii disposed ol 
the' crown in tiie s<aith. kather and son, 
therc'lore, showed 110 uu'ic\’ towaids the 
I'ioyars. in llu' north tlu're wt'ie mostly 
newe'omi'i's and C(»lonists, who wen' bound 


Irom tlu' outset to adapt llu'inse'lves to 
tlu' new ('onditions. I'lu' towns, too, wen' 
lU'W, uuintluential se'tt lenu'iits, which be- 
came' exactly what tlu'ir lounele'is wishe'd 
them to bece)mt'. Anelre'w hael je)r tbisre'aseui 
che)se'n as his resiele'iice' in the* district e)f 
Suselal licit lu'r Re)ste)v ne)rSusd;d with tlu'ir 
e)lel citi/e'u asse'inblies, but the' iusii^nilie'ant 
marke't te)wn e>t X’ladimir. .An abse)lute 
memarchy was able- to devele)p there 
which was capable eif rescuiuj^ Russia 
from elestructie)!!. Anelrew. it is true, was 
murdered by his Beiyars in 1175; but his 


successeirs resolutely carried out the 
policy of treating the Druzina merely as 
subjects. 

During the calamitous givil wars the 
consciousness of a common Russian mother 
country was kept alive le'ss by the blood 
ndationship of the reigning princes than 
by the Church. In the later perieid the 
glory of Kiev also was mainly based on the 
fact that the oldest churches were there, 
especially the famous subterranean monas- 
t<*ry. where the bonc's of the saints reposed, 
and that the supreme metro jiolitan resided 
th('n‘. If, tlu'ii, V'ladimir on the Kliasma 
was to be a si'i'ious rival of I'^iev, it must 
receive an archbishop and magnificent 
churches. 'I'he jirinci'S jirovided both these 
(‘ssc'iitials. Vladimir soon possessed a 
golden gate, like' that of Kiev, a tithe 
church, sev(‘ral moiiasti'ries, aiul beautiful 
buildings. At the sack of Kiev valuable 
image's, church ornanu'uts books and bells 
had been carri('d off to Vdadimir. 

But the ])i>tition to the Patriarch of 
('onstantiuople to louud an archbishojiric 
in Susd.'il iiK't with no imnu'diate success. 
Otherwise' tlu' powi'i* of Susdal gre'w 
stronger Irom yt*ar to ye'ar. Vsevolod the' 
(beat. broth('i' of Andii'w, was ie'ared 
throughout Russia. But (piarri'ls again 
arose' ame)ug his sons, until ('e>nstantine' 
de'h'ated the* others. Afte*!* his death, in 
1217, his brothe'r (ie'orgt* ll. be*e*ame‘ (irand 


Duke* e)t Vlaelimir. Ih' e'oiujuereel the 
r j- country of the* Morelviiis and 
of Nijni loilllde'el m 1221 Nljui Ne)V- 

Novgorb 

reside'uce* e)l the* ])rine'v‘s ol 
Suselal, at the* j'oiiil wlie're the Oka flows 
into the Volga. 


In ize)e) thre'e forces in Rus'-ia we're 


struggling lor victory - the princes, the 
nobh's, anel the po[)ular assembly (icece). 
I he Be)yars we're* victe)rie)us in Halicz, the 
citizens in Noxgorod, Pskov, and Vjatka, 
anel the* princes in ,Su.selal ; in Kiev aleine 
the threH' institutions e'.xisteel siele by side, 
collectively j)e)werless. As an inevitable 
cousiHjuence, instead e)f only eine, several 
j)olitical centres were formed side by side 
in Russia. 
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RUSSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS 

THE DEGENERATING INFLUENCE OF THE TARTAR YOKE 


DIJSSIA had already i)ocn weakened by 
^ internal fends, and now the ^na^itest 
calamity that had ever befallen it burst 
on the country. In the year 1222 the 
M()ngf)ls api)eared in the south, and first 
struck a blow at the Alans, who lived to the 
north of the Caucasus. Terrible tidings 
heralded their a])j)roach. (ienghis Khan 
had unit('d th(‘ Mongol tribes, had con- 
(piered and |)lunder('d Northern (Tiina, 
Kharismia. Hokhara, Samarkand, and 
Northern India, and was now tilled with 
the id(‘a of subduing Iuiro|H\ He styled 
himself the Scourgi' of (iod, and tlu' 
Asiatics, with their inborn fatalism, S('ldom 
dared to offer resistance. 

The Alans allied themselves with tlu' 
Polovzes ; but the Mongols brought th(‘ 
Polovzes over to their sid(‘ by brilus. and 
subjugated the Alans, and afl('i that th(‘ 
faithl(‘ss Polovzes. Th(‘ latt(‘r appeared as 
fugitives in Russia, Tlu* princes ol 
Southern Russia \mited their forces, and 
the Polovzes joined them, their khan. 
Hasti, having a('ce|)ted Christianity. They 
detei mined to anticipate the eiu‘my and 
attack him in the step})e. Tartar t*nvoys 
then aj^peared in their ( amp, ostensibly on 
account of the detest(.*d Polovzes. 'I'he 
Russians, in their infatuation, rejected the 
offer of peace and ])iit the envoys to death ; 
they had collectecl more than (So. 000 men. 
A decisive battle was fought on Juiu* ibth, 
1223, on the banks of tlu* small river 
Kalka, whic'h tl(j,ws into tlu* S<'a <>\ Azo\'. 
^ , The Polovzes fled at the vei y 

ongo s cutset, and thus forced the 
bIa^ucT* Russians into a retr(*at which 
degenerated into a disastrous 
rout. Mstislav of Kiev defended hims(*lf 
for three days longer in his fortified camj), 
but finally, from over-contidence, fell into 
the hands of the Tartars ; six i:>rinces and 
seventy Boyars were left on the field of 
battle. Mstislav and his two sons-in-law 
were suffocated under planks, and the 
Mongols celebrated the victory by a 


baiupiet over their dead bodii's. Hardl\’ 
a ti*nth part of the army succeeded ii\ 
(‘sca|>ing. “ A vast host |)ress(‘d on its 
heels, pliindi'ring, murdi'i ing, and sac king 
the towns.” so tlu* Arab Ibn al-Athn 
records ; ” many Russian nu*rchants 

banded togc'ther, |)ai'k('d u}) theii* vain 
ables, and sailed in many ships toMoham- 

medan coiintiies.” (i(*nghis 
biegeund siiddenly lurned back 

Massacre . a i> ‘ • 

. to Asia; Russia, was saved. 

i lu* gri'at con(pu*ror died 
in 1227, and was siu'c'ec'ded by his 
third son Ogdai. A rc‘solution wa*^ 
|)ass('d by the g(*n(*ral assc*ml)ly ol the 
empire at Karakorum in 12J3 that Russia 
and fhiropc* gc'iu'rally should l)e eon(|iu‘rc*d, 
and the* suprc'inc* ('ommand was givc'ii to 
Ifatu, a grandson of (i(*nghis Khan. A 
Mongol army of 500, 000 nu‘n, nominally, 
app(*ar(*d in Russia, in iu* yc'ar i2j 
The Bulgarians on the Volga, offered a 
fe(‘ble ivsislanct*, and their c'aj)ilal, Bulg.ir, 
was deslroyi*d. 'fhe Morchins. who wc*re 
of h'iimish stock, joiiu'd tlu* Tartars and 
became* their scouts. 'flu c‘n(*niy wei’e 
soon betorc* tlu* gates ot Riasan ; by the 
helj) of j)owc*rful sii*g(*-engnu's they took 
tlui town alter live days’ storming, on 
l)e('e nr 2ist, and a t(*rrible massacre 
(*nsued. flu* (hand Duke ol Vladimir 
had gone northwards before* tlu* battle*, 
but was soon overtaken and killed ; 
Vladimir, which was ele*le‘nde*el by his sons 
V^S(*v^olod and Mstislav, had already tallen 
on hVbruary r4th, I2J(S. 

1 'he whole j)rinrij)ality of Susdal was 
plundered, and Kolomna, Moscow, Volo 
Kolamsk, Tver and I'orediok were* rc*- 
duced to ashes. Batu was now close* 
to Novgorod when a thaw j)r( vented 
any further advance of the Mongols. 
(Ill their way back they eaptured Kose- 
lok after a gallant resistance ol seven 
weeks. In the winter of 1230 Batu 
marched against South Russia ; the task 
of concpiest was rendered easier lor him 
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Russia in 
(he Hands of 
(he Tartars 


by the persistent feuds of the Russian 
princes. Daniel of Halicz seized Kiev, 
which he ordered his Boyar Dmitri to 
defend, but the latter’s stubborn courage 
was ineffectual against the superior force. 
Kiev fell on December 6th, 1240, and was 
ruthh'ssly sacked ; even the tombs were not 
sj ared. Batu spared the life of the brave 
Dmitri, an unprecedented act 
of grace, and kept him by his 
side as a military adviser. 
He then concpiered Halicz ; 
Novgorod alone still held out. In the 
higlu.T arts of war the Russians were in- 
f(M'ior to the Mongols, who were always 
mounted ; th(^ latter even employed a 
sort ot (ireek tire. Poland, Hungary, and 
other neighbouring kingdoms were filled 
with Russian fugitives. Counter measures 
wcM'e discussed ('very where, in I^ome, 
Hungary, Bohemia and (Germany. Men’s 
thoughts turned to Gog and Magog, the 
mythical cU'stroyers, whose appearance 
would signify the end of the world, 
f.ouis IX. of France made ready for a 
crusade. 

'I'he Tartar storm then raged over 
I^)land, Moravia and Dalmatia. Suddenly 
the Asiatic tide' eidu^d. Russia alone 
n'lnaini'd d'artar. The fugitive princes 
returned, but as I'artar vassals. Attempts 
werc^ lu'gun to make th(' pillaged towns 
once more habitable, and the ruins were 
partially rebuilt. But the country was 
d('po])ulated ; men were r('(]uired and 
they were chielly taken from the more 
densely }K)]nilated wc'st. From this time 
dates the movement of German colonists 
towards the east. 

Batu had long since established on the 
Volga an em]>ire, almost independent 
of the Great Khan, called Kij)tchak, or 
the Golden Horde, with Sarai as capital, 
and was now occupied with its organisa- 
tion. The national code was the Yasa or 
customary law drawn uj) by Genghis 
Khan, which recognised only the penalty of 
, death and corporal punish- 

Inhe “ 

° . was taken bareheaded, kneel- 

mg and witli loosened girdle. 
A strict ceremonial distinguished the khan 
from the people. Before any man 
approached him, he had 1 > pass between 
two fires, since poison or other dangerous 
things, which he might have on his person, 
would thus, it was sup])osed, be ren- 
dered harmless. N(^ one might speak 
with the khan except when kneeling, 


and frequently a veil was thrown over 
the visitor that he might not look on the 
face of the khan. 

John de Plano Carpini, who was 
received in audience by Batu as ambas- 
sador of Pope Innocent IV., records : 

Batu keeps a splendid court ; his army 
numbers 600,00a men. His brothers, 
sons, and grandees sit below him on a 
bench in the middle, all others on the bare 
ground — men on the right, women on the 
left. . . . We, too, when we had delivered 
our message, seated ourselves on the left, 
as all ambassadors do ; but we^ were placed 
on the right. . . . Batu never drinks in 
the presence of people without singing 
and zither-j)laying. When he rides, an 
umbrella is held over his head, as is the 
custom of all Tartar princes and their 
wives.” 

The residence of the khan was called 
Orda, hence ” horde.” The nation was 
divided on a military system into grouj)s 
of tens, hundreds and thousands. A tuman, 
or body of ten thousand, constituted a 
separate province. The subject peoples 
had only to pay taxes, and were not under 
. any other obligation. The 

ussian receiver-general of taxes was 

g . . .. called baskak (later, equiva- 

u jec 1 n extortioner or op- 

pressor). Plano Carpini tells us that one 
sucJi baskak carried off one son out of every 
family which had three ; the same thing 
occurred with the unmarried men, women 
and all beggars. A list was made of the 
remaining inhabitants, and a tax levied 
on every human being, new-born babes 
of a day old included ; from each a black 
or white bearskin, a black beaver, a sable, a 
marten, and a black fox. Those who could 
not pay were carried off into slavery. 

The Russian princes were required 
to make personal suit to the khan that 
he would confirm their rank. Thus Batu 
summoned the Grand Duke Jaroslav 
of Vladimir, who had succeeded his 
brother George II., to appear before him 
at Sarai with all his family. Jaroslav was 
further forced to go to the Great Khan at 
Karakorum ; there he met Plano Carpini. 
Jaroslav died in the desert on his way 
home, either from exhaustion or from 
poison, which he is supposed to have 
drunk at the court of the Great Khan 
(1246). The adventurous Minorite saw 
in the Kirghiz steppes the dried bones of 
the Boyars of the grand duke, who had 
perished of thirst in the desert. It was 
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necessary, in order to be successful, to 
spend lai7:?e sums on “ presents ” to 
d'artar princes, favourites and women. 
Tile unliapjiy J<ussian ])rinces had also to 
lar(! (he ina('hina(ions of their own peojde. 

Daniel of Halicz, far from paying any 
(ril)ute, fortified Ids towns and sought 
an alliance with the Pope after 1246. 

Ibit in 1250 a message came 
cverc from the khan, that he was 

Measures of (he . tt v * 

up Halicz. Jiemg 
Great Khan .7 , r ^ 

inadequately ])rei)ared lor 

r(‘sistan('.e, he went thitluT and humbled 
hims(‘lf by drinking the black mare’s milk 
(kumiss) and prostrating himself before 
tlu! “ great j)rincess.” He Wiis dismissed 
after tw(‘nly-live days, and received 
Ifalicv. back again as a fief. He n(*v'er- 
tlK‘l(‘ss reiu‘W(‘d his negotiations with 
Imioc(Mit IV., and promised to subordinate* 
Ins ( Iiurch to him ; lu* received ])apal 
l(‘gat(*s, by whom he was crowned king 
in 1254. ^hit as the crusade was ])reached 
in vain, he once more broke off his rela- 
tions with l^ome. He was tluMi compelled 
at the command of tlie Great Khan to 
raz(' his fortresses, and din* necc'ssi’ty 
lie bore the J'artar yoke until his d(‘ath, 
whi('h (K'curred at ('holm in I 2 f)(). 

Al(*xander, son of jaroslav, who had 
driven out (hcGermans, and in 1240 had 
compu'i'ed the Swedes on tlu* Neva 
(henca* tlu* honourable title* of Newskij) 
was tlu*n established in Novgorod. Inno- 
cent l\’. sent two cardinals in 1231 to 
win him over to the Koman ('hurcli, but 
in vain. Al(*xand(*r, on the other hand, 
went in 1234 b> Sarai, accompani(‘d by 
his brotlu'i' Andiew, and thence to Kara- 
korum ; the journey lasted three lull 
ye'ars. He* must have* obtained an e)ver- 
pe)We*ring impre'ssion e)f the Meingol |:e)wer ; 
lie*ncete)rwarel he* nmiaine*el loyal te) the 
Tartars, aiul eve-n teiught with his own 
bre>theT Anelre'w ein the*ir behalf. Only 
a uniteel Russia ce)ulel have re'siste*ei, 
Batu Khan dieel in 123!). His se)n 
TK H # a deveited to 

® ® C'hristianitv, soem feilleiweel him 

Novgorod " grave probably owing 
to pen son, an el I 5 atu s brother 
Berkai (or Bereke) ik)w inejunteel the 
throne (1237). iustitutexl a ge'iicral 

census and taxation thr' ighout Russia. 
The hated ITaskaks now appeared for 
the first time in Novgeuod. The ])opular 
assembly was convened. The Pe)ssadnik 
addressed the meeting, but when he coun- 
selled submission, the people killed him. 
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Alexander’s own son reproached his father 
for imposing servitude on free men. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that the 
prince induced the defiant* population to 
allow themselves finally to be registered. 
In the year 1262 the towns of Vladimir, 
Susdal, and Rostov revolted against the 
Baskaks. Alexander hurried with presents 
to the khan, but w^as nevertheless detained 
lor a year. He died on the journey home 
on Novemb(*r 14th, 1263, in consequence 
of his privations. 

A change was then produced in the life 
of the Tartar ])eople. Tlu\y could not 
))ermanently disregard the influence of a 
higher culture. Rome made great efforts 
to win th(*m by missions, esjxjcially since 
the Mongol world, by the destruction of 
Ikigdad in T23 cS, had proclaimed itself 
hostile* to Islam. The two recently 
founded orders of Franciscans and Do- 
minicans gained a name in the ("hurch 
history of the East, and undertook in 
particular the task of converting the 
Tartars. John de Plano (.'arpini the 
Minorite* was not the last who sought to 
win the Tartar khan for the Roman faith, 
r nfk ("ireek ('hiirch also was 

not without influence. Some 

Who Were , , 1 r • 11 

Christians khaiis were supedicially 

Christians Christianity. 

Kuyuk (1246 1248) had a Christian chapel 
n(*ar • his palace; Kublai (T2()0-I2q4) 
regularly attt*iuled the celebration of the 
least of Easter. A (ireek bishopric was 
lounded in Sarai itself. The Mongol 
lulers were thoroughly tolerant. Plano 
('arpini saw', in the camp of the (b'eat 
Khan, ('hristians, ( 3 rcek priests, and a 
( hristian church. The FranciscanWilliam 
ot Rubruquis describes how Mangu Khan 
in 1234 arrangi'd a discussion between the 
rej)resentatives of various beliefs ; Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans, and heathen per- 
formed their acts of worship in his presence. 
Priests and monks were exempt from the 
])()ll-tax ; the jurisdiction of the Greek 
Church w^as confirmed ; sacrilege was 
jmnishable with death. Tin* monasteries 
within the dominions of the formerly 
abused Mongols increased in numbers and 
wealth. 

An event of great significance then 
occurred ; Berkai Khan turned his atten- 
tion to Islam. The religious fanaticism 
of the Moslems then invaded Sarai, and 
prevented the fusion of the nations. It 
was one of the serious results of the 
miserable Fourth Crusade, which, by the 
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capture of Constantinople (1203) under 
conditions of revolting cruelty and by 
the partition of the empire, had crippled 
the power of the Greek Church and of 
Greek culture without aiding the West, 
that Mohammedanism was able to achieve 
so important a victory. A Byzantium of im- 
diminished power would have all the more 
certainly won the Tartars for 
The Mongols Orthodox faith, since 

Adopt! e (ireek form of worship 

at o s am Asiatics, and 

since their army, to the extent, perhaps, 
of three-fifths, consisted of Oriental Chris- 
tians, owing to the thousands of prisoners 
made yearly. But a destroyed Byzan- 
tium command(?d as little resj^ect from 
the Tartars as the mutual hatred of the 
two “ Christian ” beliefs. The Mongols, 
therefor(‘, a(lo})te(l Islam, which from racial 
considerations at least a|)i)ealed more 
closely to them and seemed to be 
politically more advantageous. The gulf 
IxTween Euro])e and Russia was widened 
by the Mohammedan Taitars. Russia 
had now for the first time become a pro- 
vince of Asia in the true sense of the word. 

The three centuries which Russia had 
s[)ent under the Tartar yoke had deter- 
mined its place in civilisation and its 
develoimient. Hitherto it had stood, if 
not higher, at any rate not lower than 
many a Western stale. But now its 
culture was so sai)pedand had sunk so low 
that, even at the present day, it has not 
completely recovered from the blow. 
The j)olitical situation, it is true, remained 
much in the same jiosition ; some princes 
were] confirmed in their dominions, and 
self-government conceded to them. 

But the excessive drain on the finances 
weighed so heavily on the country that 
it infallibly took from the peojde any 
desire to work. The humiliating treat- 
ment and the feeling of absolute im- 
potence as regards the Great Khan could 
not but corrupt the ideas of the people, 
P . . destroytheir national pride, 

NaHon.* Pride 

noticoable even 
destroyed chroniclers of the 

Tartar age. When in the fifteenth century 
one prince put out the eyes of another, 
the Chronicle did not utter v word of blame, 
as it did when Vassilko was blinded. The 
Russian people had thus become accus- 
tomed to scenes of horror. And these 
outrages were a heavier burden and lasted 
longer than the economic downfall. 
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Even after half a centui^the widely 
spread influence of the Asiatic school 
could be felt. The son of Daniel of Halicz 
already kept a Tartar body-guard ; the 
insubordination of the nobles cannot 
alone excuse this procedure. That same 
proud city of Novgorod, which had only 
submitted to the Baskaks with extreme 
reluctance, rejected Prince Michael in 
1304 with the words : “ We elected thee, 
indeed, but only on the condition that 
thou showest us the Jarlyk ” (the warrant 
from the khan). Mongols were called 
in by Russian princes just as Pechenegs 
and Polovzes had been — to help them 
against their own people. Russians took 
part in the campaigns of the Tartars, who 
honourably gave them a share of the spoils. 

The relations between Mongols and Rus- 
sians rapidly became so much closer, that 
in the first half of the fourteenth century 
Tartar princes and nobles settled in Mos- 
cow. Many distinguished Russian families 
are of 'Fartar descent ; but, on the other 
hand, we must not overlook the fact that 
the later Tartar immigrants were mostly 
descendants of Russian prisoners, so that 
_ ^ we ought rather to speak of 

The Germs blood among the 

fj.,!****.^* Tartars than vice versa. Russia 
would almost have got over 
the depression had not, from time to 
time, fresh outbursts of savage barbarism 
inflicted new wounds on the country. 
'Fhe keen wish for liberty was thus kept 
alive. Russia obtained some partial 
successes politically. Hostilities between 
Russian ])rinces were forbidden, since no 
one dared to wage war without the con- 
sent of the khan. A still more important 
point was that the grand duke, as vassal of 
the dreaded Mongol, enjoyed elsewhere a 
greater reputation than had ever been the 
case. We may see in this fact the germs 
of the subsequent unification of Russia. 

Under the Tartar supremacy the place 
of Vladimir (in the principality of Susdal) 
as the residence of the grand duke and 
the capital of Russia, was taken by 
Moscow, which lay to the west of it on the 
small river Moskva. The grand dukes, 
as Nikolai M. Karamsin justly observes, 
while assuming the modest title of servants 
of the khan, became gradually powerful 
monarchs. By this policy the way was 
paved for the rise of despotic power in 
Russia, and the princely house, in Moscow 
as formerly in Vladimir, had a definite 
aim before its eyes. They were responsible 
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Moscow Rises 
in Wealth 
an4 Prestige 


to the khan for the maintenance of 
j)ublic order in Russia, assumed, as 
general agents of the khan, the collection 
of taxes throughout Russia in ordfcr to be 
spared the torment of Tartar tax-gatherers, 
and thus were able to act unscrupulously 
towards their own subjects and oUier 
princes, and showed no mercy, since 
they received none them- 
selves in Sarai. The other 
independent princes lost 
in prestige, and no less 
so the ])opular assemblies and the 
nobility. Everyone from fear of the 
Mongol ])owed before the grand dukes of 
Moscow. They drew from tlu* farming 
of the revenue not merely financial but 
also political stnnigth. The Tartar 
tribute was exacted by Moscow even 
when it was not necessary to jiay it to the 
Tartars, and the people paid it without 
mnnnuring. Thanks to this circumstance, 
Moscow had always large sums of money 
at its disposal, and Russia in this way 
grew accustomed by the fourteenth cen- 
tury to see in it the capital of the country. 

These princes of Moscow of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
were uiijileasing figures, harsh, selfish, 
and shrinking from no steps which led to 
power. It is a rejnignant task in these 
modern times to read the accounts of th(‘ 
degradation and meanness of most ot 
them in their dealings with the Mongols. 
Hut it was a jiolitical necessity. Lithuania 
and afterwards Poland wore willing to 
form leagues with the Tartars against 
Russia, and actually did so. Only such 
iinscnipulous, unfeeling, but dijilomatic 
rulers as the Muscovites were, could have 
saved Russia in its helpless and desperate 
l)light from the Mongols and other neigh- 
bouring nations. 

The first known prince of Moscow was 
Michael the Hold (after 1248), younger 
brother of Alexander Nevski. The true 
lounder of the princedom was Nevski’s son. 

The First who had 

Prince of Moscow as an appan- 

Moscow increased his territory, 

founded convents, encouraged 
trade, and made a good waterway on the 
Moskva. When he died in IJ03 he left to 
his sons George, Danilovitch f 1303-1325), 
and Ivan (1328-1341) a compact territory, 
which they still further enlarged. George 
was the first who, after the death of the 
Grand Duke Andrew Alexandrovitch of 
Vladimir, came forward in 1304 as a 
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claimant of the grand ducal title ; but his 
second uncle, Michael of Tver, had, as 
the eldest of the family, a better claim 
to it. Both went to their, over-lord at 
Sarai, and tried to defeat each other by 
bribery and intrigues. 

A civil war thus broke out between 
Moscow and Tver, which lasted almost 
thirty years, revealed startling depths 
of baseness, and cost the life of several 
jmnces. Moscow eventually won. George, 
who married in 1315 Kontchaka, the 
favourite sister of Uzbeg Khan, became 
grand duke. Ivan I., surnan^ed Kalita, 
Irom the purse which he wore in order 
to distribute alms, knew how to win over 
the Church, and to induce the Metro- 
politan Peter of Vladimir to settle at 
Moscow ; Theognost, Peter’s successor, 
also resided in Moscow, which ranked as 
the capital after 1328. 

No Russian prince made so many 
journeys to the Horde as Kalita. He 
so completely won over the Mongols 
that they entrusted him with the 
government of the affairs of his kingdom, 
and ev(m placed an army at his dis- 
P . posal. Peace reigned for years 

Peace L Russia. The amalgamation 
Russia nations made rapid 

'* ^ strides. This wise policy was 

the more profitable since the mighty 
Uzbeg (1312-1340) then sat on the 
throne of Kiptchak. Kalita was himself 
a merchant prince and in favour of 
Uzbeg, and the wide expanse of the Mongol 
Empire helped the Russian trade. Ivan 
took upon himself the duty of levying 
the tribute from Russia. 

The same policy was followed by his 
sons Simeon the Proud (1341-1353) and 
Ivan II. (1353-1359). Simeon even ven- 
tured to assume the title “ Grand Duke 
of all Russia.” Other times had come. 
The grand duke had formerly been to 
all other princes “ father ” or “ elder 
brother,” now he was for all his relations 
” lord ” (gospodin). All had to feel the 
weight of his hand. When Novgorod, 
which had become a dependency of Moscow, 
tried to gain freedom, it was punished 
with severity, and the obligation imposed 
on it that in the future the municipal 
officials should kneel barefooted before 
the assembly of the princes and entreat 
their mercy. We notice here the influence 
of Mongolian customs. But the necessity 
for this severity is shown by the reign of 
Simeon’s brother Ivan II., whose weakness 
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rendered insecure all the successes that no details, the family disputes of the ruling 
had been achieved. house were not indeed completely ended, 

The position of Russia had meantime but, happily for Russia, were restricted, 
improved. While the Muscovite princes The son of Donskoj, Vasilij I. Dmitrije- 
slowly united the Russian countries in vitch (1389-1425), now succeeded in 
their hands, the Mongol state began to accordance with this law of succession, 
break up. Some parts of the vast empire Under Vasilij ’s successor, Vasilij II. 
made themselves independent of Sarai Vasilijevitch (1425-1462), a dispute once 
under khans of their own, the same ^ more broke out between the 

process which had formerly ruined Russia. . r*^**#* supporters of the old rule of 

The son of Ivan II., Dmitri Ivanovitch “ Seniority ” and the new rule 

(1362-1389), was soon strong enough to ^ of “ Primogeniture.” Gef)rge 

defy the will of the Tartars and to govern Dmitrijevitch was opposed to the grandson 
in Russia as he thought best; in 1376 of Dmitri Donskoj, the uncle to the nephew, 
he actually made two i^etty . Tartar The ambassador sent from Moscow saved 
princes his tributaries. When in the same the cause of his master at Sarai by a 
year he conquered a governor of the able speech which throws a flood of light upon 
Manaj Khan, he exclaimed : “God is with the situation. “All powerful Tsar,” so 
us ; their day is over ! ” But that was Vsevoloshkij in 1431 addressed Ulugh 
premature. Manaj collected an immense Mahniet, “allow me to speak, who am the 
army, and at the same lime concluded a Grand Duke’s slave. My master, the 
treaty with the Lithuanian prince, I agiello. Grand Duke, solicits the throne of the 
Dmitri also rallied many j)rinces round Grand Duchy, which is entirely thy 
him, and strengthened himself by ])iayer property, without any other claim thereto 
in the Church of the Assumption, before but through thy good will, thy consent, 
he rode to the battlefield. All felt keenly and thy warrant. Thou disposes! of it 
that a religious war impended. Manaj as thou thinkest lit. The jirince George 
is said to have threatened to Dmitrijevitch, his uncle, on the other 
to the destroy all the churches and hand, claims the Grand Duchy according 

M ^ I Y k ^'^1‘irig over Russia to Islam, to the enactment and last will of his 
ongo o e battle took plac(‘ on father, but not as a favour of thy omni- 

September 8th, 1380, on the plain of Kuli- potence.” 

kovo (at the confluence of the Ncpr«x‘dva The speech did its work ; the khan 
and the Don), and was decided in favour commanded that (George should hence- 
of Russia. Fifteen Russian princes were forward lead his nephew’s horse by 
left on the field. Dmitri received the the bridle. “ Thus the prize in this 
surname of Donskoj, the Victor of the contest of humility was assigned to the 
Don. On th^t very day Jagicllo of prince of Moscow.” At Vasilij’s corona- 
Lithuania had been only a few miles tion (such ceremonies have always taken 
away from the Tartars ; his junction place at Moscow since that day) a Mon- 
with Manaj would certainly have changed golian Baskak was jiresent. Vladimir, 
the result. The rejoicings at this first great the old capital, now lost the last trace 
victory were immense ; Moscow, tfie new of its glory. The war between uncle and 
capital of Russia, thus received its baptism nephew was continued in sj)ite of the 
of war. Even if the Tartar yoke was decision of the khan. It was then seen 
still far from being shaken off, it was yet how dependent the people were on their 
seen that the Russians in their long prince. When Vasilij, ousted by his uncle, 
servitude had not forgotten how to draw ^ had Kostroma assigned him as 

the sword for freedom and honour. They \ residence, the Muscovites left 

had now learnt that the Mongols were their city in crowds and joined 

not invincible ; and their courage and » ® ** Kostroma ; the uncle, 

character were increased. who could not maintain his position in 

Not the less important for the uni- Moscow, now voluntarily withdrew. And 

fication of Russia was the enactment of when Vasilij II. entered Moscow for a 

Dmitri, by which primogeniture became second .time, the people thronged round 

the law of the land. The eldest son of him “ like bees round their queen,” says 

the grand duke, not the eldest of the a chronicler. He died, blinded in 1446 

stock, was henceforward to succeed his by a son of George (hence called Temnyi), 

father. By this law, of which we have on March 17th, 1462. 
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THE MONARCHS OF MOSCOW 


AND THE DAWN OF BETTER DAYS FOR RUSSIA 


T he fall of the Tartar power rendered 
the consolidation of Russia ])ossible. 
The unerring persistent j)olicy of the 
Muscovite ])rinces was destined to hear 
good fruit. Their aim was to shake off the 
Tartar yoke and to “join” all countries 
formerly Russian — that is to say, to re- 
unite them in one empire. Ivan HI. 
(1462-1505), who now mounted the throne 
as “ soie monarch,” his son Vasili] III. 
(1505-1533), and his grandson Ivan IV. 
(1533-1584), surnarned tlie Terrible, 
effected this junction of Russia, although 
they were the reverse of heroic soidiers. 

Ivan III., the most im])ortaut among 
them, was the model of a Susdalian ami 
Muscovite ruler, a cold, heartless and 
calculating statesman. His policy was 
marke(lly influenced by his second mar- 
riage with Sophia (Zoe), a niece of the 
last Byzantine emperor, who had b(‘en 
(‘ducated in Rome at tlie papal court. 
Cardinal Bessarion (the humanist and 
advocate of the union of the Churches), 
had first ])r()mj)ted that alliance. 'I'lu* 
proposal in ^question reached the grand 
duke, then twenty years old, in T46(), 
and had been received by the Boyars 


with enthusiasm. In the year 1472 
Sophia entered Moscow accompanied by 
many of her countrymen and by the 
papal Icigate Antonio, and her arrival 
brought a new sj)irit into the Rhssian 
court. She it was who realised the 
humiliation pf the Mongol yoke. Moscow 
regarded itself now as the heir of 
Byzantium, and Ivan adopted 
the double - headed Byzan- 
tine eagle as the new arms 
of Russia. The outlook of 
Russian policy widened ; henceforward 
Russia was regarded as the representative 
and seat of orthodoxy. Moscow took up 
the cause of the Greek Christians in the 
East and actually waged war in the name 
of this idea, which was translated into 
deeds against the Ottomans in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 


The Pope's 
Bid 

for Russia 


Pope, indeed, when he sent the fair 
daughter of the Paheologi to Russia, was 
intent on the ydan of winning the whole 
of Russia for Rome : l)ut the cunning of 
the Russian sovereign frustrated sucli 
intentions. Ivan derived all j)ossil)le ad- 
vantages from that alliance without con- 
ferring the slightest benefits in return. 

. The entry of the Roman legate 
Cruelties Moscow was a humiliation 

Awf r’ h>rce(l to 

^ '* ]nit aside the silver crucifix, 

which he wished to be borne in front of 
him, and to face an argiimi'nt with a 
learned Russian monk, which only caused 
liim annoyance. Even the young (ireek 
princess, once arrived on Russian soil, 
seemed to have ffirgotten her Roman 
education and her papal benelactor. 

It was Sophia also who taught her 
husband “ the secret of despotism.” Ivan 
came forward now in a cpiite different 
charact(M' from the earli(*r grand dukes. 
He stood before the ey(‘S ol the Russians 
like an avenging tlei{y, and was called 
not fudy the “ Great ” but the “ Awful ” 
(gnosnvi ; the surname ol “ Terrible ” 
suits Ivan IV. betti^r). He inllicted death 
penalties and martyrdoms lavishly. When 
lie sh‘i)t after nu‘als, the Boyars anxiously 
kept watch by him : women fainted at 
his gaze. H(* tn'ated foreign ])ot('ntati*s 
with almost Oriental presiimiition. When 
the Mongol Khan Ahmed siuit env'oys 
with his portrait, in order to demand the 
tribute, he stamped on the jiortrait, and 
ordered all the envoys to lx* killed exce])t 
one who was to carry the tidings to 
Astrakhan. He communicated with the 
Mongol envoys only through officials of 
the second rank. 

In a word, the bearing of the grand 
duke testified to unbounded pride ot 
.sovereignty. He governed without the 
Boyars ; when one of them complained 
that the grand duke decided every point 
alone, he was beheaded. Herberstein 
asserts that no monarch in Europe was so 
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implicitly obeyed by his subjects as the 
Orand I)uke of Russia. This self-con- 
sciousness ol the Russian court often, 
indeed, amounted to an absurdity, and 
barbarous customs considc^rably detracted 
from the ma/;i;ni licence which was displayed 
at the recc'ption of foreign embassies. 
Ivan carried on the work of uniting Russia 
in the most unscrupulous 
Grand Duke H(‘ began by entering 

m * ‘ows series of contracts with 

for rower 


his relations, in order to secure 
the supremacy to himself. He then put 
an eii(l to th(‘ mon^ or less indej)endent 
jx'tty ])rincii)alities and lordshi])s which 
exist('d round Moscow. Thus, in the first 
years of his nagii, Tver, Veaeja. Rjasan, 
and then Hjelosersk, Rostow, Jaroslav, 
were ])laccd under the imiiK'diate gov(‘rn- 
mcMit of Moscow. 

Th(' union of Novgorod with Moscow 
cost much bloodslu'd. This once powerful 
free ('ity on the Ilmen, the cradle of the 
Russian slat(‘, brought on its own fall 
by internal factions. The princes of 
Mos('ow had long beem indignant that 
Novgorod barr(‘d tlu'ir acca'ss to the sea, 
and also (*ut('rtaine(l th(‘ susjuc ion that 
it might join tlu'ir enemies, Lithuania 
or Poland. Its freedom must, therefore, 
be crushtxl ; it was not ('iiough that, 
having long recoguis('d the su/erainty ol 
tlu* lords of Moscow, it ])aid them trilnite 
without dil'licidty ; its self-gova'rnmeiit 
was to be taken away. 

Ivan uiuh’rslood how to form a political 
party out o( the su])porters of the (in‘ek 
faith in Novgorod, and to play them 
off against the otheis, who wimh* devoted 
to the ('atholic cause, and therefore 
to Poland. 'fhe Idthuano-Polish party 
was led by the Horecki family, whose 
head was Marfa, the taiergetic widow of 
a former Possadnik. Ivan waited until 
Novgorod was guilty of a breach of 
faith by o|x ning negotiations with 
Poland, in order to seek jirot('ction 
. ■ j « I, Ihere against the attacks 
Jefore™ Muscovite 

^ ^ A armv then entered the 

territory of Novgorod and 
defeated the untrained Novgorodian 
troops, who had been collected with great 
difficulty, in 1471 at the river Schelona. 

The Novgorodians submitted, recognised 
Ivan as sovereign, and actually accepted 
the jurisdiction of the courts of Moscow. 
But in 1478 Ivan took from them the rest 
of their self-government, deported the 


most famous families into the interior of 
Ru.ssia, sent his governors to Novgorod, 
and brought to Moscow the bell which for 
centuries had summoned th(? people to 
the popular assembly. The fall of Novgo- 
rod has often been sung by the poets and 
made the subject of drama, Marfa Borecki 
being celebrated as the heroine. But no 
one will deny that the republic outlived 
its day, that it never properly fulfilled 
its duty as a middleman between the 
merchants of the East and West, ^and that 
it now really stood in the way of the union 
of Russian countries. The ci\pture of 
Novgorod and its environs gave Moscow 
an overwhelming superiority over the 
other principalities. 

Besides this, Ivan conquered Perm, 
“ the land of silver beyond the Kama.” 
The second free city, Viatka, was con- 
quered in iqHq : an advance was made to 
th(‘ Petchora, the Ural was crossed, and 


the country of the Voguls and Ugrians 
made tributary. Russia thus expanded 
as far as tlu* Arctic Ocean, and for the first 
time set foot in Asia. Vasilij III. then 
subjugated the fix'e state of Pskov, where 


Ivan’s 
Series of 
Conquests 


the disscMisions of the citizens 
had opeiu'd the ground for 
him ; many familic‘s were 
sent thenc(j to other towns. 


” Alas, glorious and mighty Pskov; where- 
fore this desj^air and these tears ? ” i‘x- 
claims the poetical chronicler. ” How 
shall I not des])air ? ” answered Pskov. 
“ An eagle with the claws of a lion has 
swooi)ed down on me. . . . Our land is 
wasted, our city ruined, our marts are 


destroyed, our brethn'u led away whither 
neither our fathers nor grandfathers 
dwelt.” But subordination to Moscow was 


for Pskov an historical necessity if the 
unification of Russia was to ])rogress. 
When Vasilij had banished the ])rinces 
of Rjasan and Novgorod Severskij and 
united their lands with Moscow, the union 
of liuropean Russia under the leadership 
of Moscow would appear almost finished. 
Russia already directed her eyes toward 
newly discovered Asiatic districts, whore 
the Arctic Ocean formed the frontier. 


Only the Jdthuanians and the Tartars 
were still left to be conquered. 

Ivan III. had the good fortune to shake 
off the Tartar yoke. There were then 
several Tartar kingdoms — Kasan, Astra- 
khan (Sarai), the Nogai Horde, the pro- 
vince of the Crimea, and numerous smaller 
independent hordes— who all fought with 
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each other, and thus lightened the task 
of the grand duke. In the year 1480 
Ivan advanced with a strong army against 
the great horde of Sarai, but could not 
make up his mind to strike ; for months 
the two armies stood opposite each other 
in inaction, until at last the Tartars with- 
drew. It was not therefore a great 
victory ; Russia had only ceased to pay 
tribute. Once again, in the year 1521, 
the Tartars of the Crimean horde united 
with their tribesmen beyond the Volga in 
the Nogai steppe and in Kasan, to attack 
Moscow. The town was so suddenly 
invested on all sides that the Grand Duke 
Vasilij hardly made good his escape. The 
citizens in their first panic promised to pay 
again the old tribute. . 

Then discord broke out 
among the 'I'artars ; they 

From that time the y 
Tartar danger was as good ' j 
as ended. Hut anothc'r / 

Mohammedan power, 

Turkey, threatened Kus- ■ J 
sia from the south ; in 
1475 Mohammed 1 1 . 
brought the Crimea under 
his suzcTainty. At the U 
same tinu^ a growing L 
danger arose in the union 
of Poland with Ihthuania. 

How could Russia Jiave 
withstood this ])owerful 
neighbour if she had becni IT 
still politically divided, w/'* 

and de])en(leiit on Tartai' JiLiL !:iviiiiii 4 liiii 

hordes? ft was the merit ivan hi. •• 
of the grand dukes of Cold, heartless and ca 

Moscow that a liberated af.d'laSly“fnm?ted death penaltfes and 
and united Russia could inartyrdoms. During his reign, from 140:2 till 

not only defend itself, 
but could also advance victoriously against 
the menacing foe. 

The jirc'stige of Moscow grew not only 
in all Russiah districts, but also in foreign 
countries. The courts of Western Europe 
sought to win the alliance of the grand 
duke. Apart from their re- 

vance lations to Rome, Lithuania 

PresU*c*^*^ and Poland, Ivan III. and his 
son Vasilij received envoys from 
Venice, Hungary, the Emperor Frederic 
III. and his son Maximili«an, Sweden and 
Denmark. P'rom the East came envoys 
from Turkey, Georgia and Persia. Russia 
now found the leisure and also experienced 
the desire to devote time to the work 


tened the task of civilisation. Just as when formerly 

the year 1480 the Grand Duke Vladimir married the 

ig army against Greek princess, Anna, the art and religion 

but could not of Byzantium were transplanted with her 

ce ; for months to Russia, so the second wife of Ivan and 

)site each other her Greek suite now called a new age of 

le Tartars with- , culture into life. Byzantine 
efore a great ® ‘ ® scholars brought Greek books 

’ ceased to pay them, which formed the 

the year 1521, nucleus of the later libraries 

.11 horde united of Moscow. Ivan HI. himself took i)lea- 
id the Volga in sure in distinguished foreigners. 

^asan, to attack Artists and scholars from Western 
5 so .suddenly Europe found a brillinnt rccci)tion at Ivan’s 

he Grand Duke court. In Aristotele Fioraveiiti of Bologna 

lis escape. The he acquired a distinguished architect, 

promi.sed to pay artillerist, and tutor for his children. Pietro 

IVAN III -THE AWFUL" lare was Tolutioniscd 

Cold, heartless and calculating, Ivan III, stood At the SaiUe time mineral 

before the Russians like an avenging deity, f I'o'isiin'S were ('Xoloited 
and lavishlv inflicted death nenalties and LltaSUUS Wt 1 1 tApiUllL-tl. 


Advance 
of Russian 
Prestige 


s reign, from 140:2 tili Ivail HI. alsO (leV^otl^d 
:ow greatly extended, attention to the judicial 

system, which in the Tartar age was often 
a matter of cajiricc', and in 1497 caused 
the common law to be publislicfl in the 
new Russian code Sudebnik. 

The (piestion of the succession, that 
open wound from which Russia so long 
bled, and to which she formerly owed her 
subjugation, was at last scittled. The 
testamentary dispositions of Ivan III. 
showed his opinion on the point. After 
he had long hesitated whether to nominate 
as his successor his grandson or his 
son by his second wife, he decided in 
favour of his son Vasilij, probably because 
his mother was a Byzantine. The other 
sons receiAxd small provinces without 
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monarcnical rule ; they had neither the 
right of coinage, nor any higher jurisdiction, 
and were compelled to recognise the elder 
brother as their lord. If one of them died 
without issue, liis lands reverted to the 
grand duke. Thus the first hereditary 
monarchy was instituted in Russia. An 
era of renaissance now began for Russia— 
a restoration ()f the political 
j ® independence and union of 

® ^ the empire, an economic 

revival, an awakening ot the 
national self-consciousness, a renewal of 
national culture and litc'rature, the dawn 
of new and greater glory. Russia, by 
fre(]uently sending embassies to foreign 
courts, (‘iitered by d(‘grees into the circle 
of the ('ivilised nations of the West. In 
short, fortune once more smiled on Russia. 

Hut the goal was still far away, and 
serious obstacles remained to be overcome. 
'rh(‘ j)(‘()j)l(‘ were now tlu' greatest obstach*, 
to th(‘nis(‘lves. In the long ])eriod of 
'rart.'ir rule they had been warped not 
merely ])oli(ically but morally. The 
Russians had emerged from the Asiatic 
.school, in which they had so long been 
traiiu'd, as Asiatics accustomed to murder 
and criu‘lty. The (inu'k Church in Russia 
had sullered e(|iially ; left to itself it 
inevitably became stagnant. It is easier 
to improve* tin* national welfare and 
culture and to gain victories than to 
change the nature of a whole people ; 
several generations at least are reepiired 
tor that. 

The hard fortunes of the country had 
jnoduced a hard ruling dynasty. The 
pride and .self-consciousness of the sover- 
('ign, in whose i)crson the state was bound 
up, grew with the* ])r()gress which the 
union of Russia made under Moscow’s 
supremacy, with the increase of the royal 
power as comi)arcd with the nobility and 
the popular assembly, and with the growth 
in the ]K)wer and prestige of the nation. In 
Mo^:cow the contest between the power of 
I “TK that of the 

nobility and the popular 
.he Throne m^ly- which raged through- 

out Russia, had been decided in 
favour of the former. It was a soil on which 
tyranny might flourish. The Susdalian and 
Muscovite princes had increased the strict- 
ness of their government, and while Ivan 
III. had already earned the surname of 
“Awful,” this stamp of sovereign reached 
the climax in Ivan IV. History calls him 
' The Terrible.” A man of unusual gifts 
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and iron will, but of the worst education 
imaginable, he is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena in history, in which he has 
acquired a dark notoriety. »It would be 
unfair to condemn him at once ; he is too 
important to be measured by conventional 
standards. 

When he was only three years old his 
father died. The government during his 
minority was taken over by his mother, 
Helene (ilinska, a Lithuanian, who.se 
family was originally Tartar. A council of 
Boyars, in which the first place was ceded 
to her uncle Michael Cilinski, vyas placed 
at her side. But it was soon aj)parent that 
this ambitious woman would not tolerate 
any other will by the side of hers. Only 
her favourite, Count Ivan Telepnev 
Obolenski], could exercise any influence 
over her. A reign of bloodshed began. 
Her brother-in-law Ge )rge, her uncle 
Michael, her second brother-in-law Andrew, 
and others who seemed dangerous to 
her, died a cruel death, while the affairs 
of the empire were not maladministered 
externally. When Helene died suddenly 
in 1538, and the Boyar council alone under- 
took the conduct of state 
affairs, two families, the 
Schiijskij and the Bielskij, 
came forward, disputed for 
precedence, and fought each other. Once 
more there were scenes of blood ; no quarter 
was given by either side when it had the 
up])er hand. Russia had now been so long 
accustomed to si*lf-government that even 
in the Privy Council a member would wish 
to have unrestricted liberty of language. 
The fact that no regard was shown the suc- 
cessor to the crown in the matter, and that 
he would have been gladly ignored, shows 
how untamed the powerful Boyars then 
were. Even in later years Ivan complained 
that Ivan Schujskij had not greeted him, 
and in his bedroom had placed his feet on 
his father’s bed, that the treasury of his 
father and his uncle had been plundered by 
the Boyars, and that even the royal service 
of })late had been marked with their names. 

Ivan in those days often suffered 
hunger ; even his life was threatened. The 
Schujskij attacked towns and villages, 
tormenting and extorting without mercy. 
They jealously watched that no one else 
gained influence. One of the privy coun- 
cillors, Fedor Voronzov, who seemed to 
rejoice in the favour of the young sove- 
reign, was insulted and cuffed in the 
presence of the latter ; his clothes were 


Untamed 

and Plundering 

Boyars 
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torn, and he would have been killed had 
not the metropolitan rescued him at 
Ivan’s petition. Prematurely accustomed 
to barbarity* and bloodshed, the twelve- 
year old boy gloated over the agonies of 
tortured animals ; when only fifteen years 
old, he rode through the streets of Moscow 
with his young companions and cut and 
slashed all he met. 

The Orthodox Greek Church, which 
might have been expected to exercise 
‘a favourable influence on the lawless 
youth, had sunk into such decay under 
the Mongol yoke, that it had not the 
strength to interfere. The clergy were 
almost as addicted to gaming, drunken- 
ness, and other vices, as the laity ; the 
darkest superstition jmevailed among the 
common people. Impostors, robbers, and 
fanatics roamed the land ; murder and 
brigandage were everyday occurrences. 
This was the normal condition of the 


society in which Ivan the Terrible grew up. 

At first he submitted, until, in 1543, in 
blazing fury he had Prince Andrew 
Schujskij seized in the open street, sub- 
j(‘cted to gross indignities, and murdered. 


Moscow 

in 

Ashes 


From that &dy, says the 
Chronicle, the Boyars began to 
fear him. He was then thirteen 
years old. On February jrd, 


1547, when barely seventeen years old, he 


married Anastasia, daughter of the 


chamberlain, Roman Sacharin. It is a 


|)roof ot his political insight that he 
assumed the title of tsar, and that he 


obtained in i5bi, ))ersonally through the 
Patriarch of ‘‘ Constantinoi)le, as well as 
through a council expressly called for the 
])urpose, a confirmation of his descent 
from the imperial Byzantine house and of 
his right to the imperial crown. 

Fear fell on all pagan countries, says the 
Chronicle of Novgorod. All the nations of 
the Orthodox East began to look to the 
Muscovite tsar as to the head and repre- 
sentative of' their Church and their 


j)atron. In the year of his coronation 
three outbreaks of fire (April and June, 
1547) reduced the city of Moscow to ashes. 
The lives of the tsar and. the metropolitan 
were in the greatest danger. The Schuj- 
skij princes spread the report that the 
tsar’s grandmother, Anna Glinska, had 
torn the hearts out of corpses, soaked them 
in water, sprinkled the streets of Moscow 
with them, and thus caused the fire. The 
excited populace murdered the uncle of 
Ivan, George Glinska, in the church, 


marched to Vorobjovo, where the tsar was 
staying, and demanded with threats the 
surrender of his grandmother. The mob 
did not disperse until Ivan, acting on a 
bold impulse, had the spokesman executed. 
The occurrence is said to have made a 
weighty and lasting impression on the 
tsar. It was then that Ivan drew two men 

^ - to his side, the Poi)e Silvester 

1 he Good , .L ri- • 1 A 1 • 

, „ . and a court otficial, Alexis 

lAiiuence ot . , , ^ 

Pope Silvester S.Ivcstor governed 

him completely. Ivan did not 
venture on a stej^ without Silvester ; 
he ate, drank, dressed and lived according 
to Silvester’s doctrines. The influence of 
the two was very beneficial, and not less so 
that of his wife Anastasia. An honourable 
atmos})here prevailed in court circles ; in 
all state business, moral and religious 
aspects came into the foreground. Synods 
and imperial assemblies were summoned, 
in order to discuss important business. 
It was an inspiring moment when the 
young tsar, in the year 154c), asked for- 
giveness from the assembled peojilci for all 
injustice, and humiliated himself. He 
showed universal courtesy and command(‘d 
men’s trust and love. Much good was 
really done then. ‘ In 155b a new code of 
civil and canon law a})}H‘ared, which from 
its division into one hundred chapters was 
called Stoglaw. Its sixtec'uth |)aragraph 
contained an enactment for the erection 
of ])arochial schools in every town. 

At the same time the courf of Moscow 
resolved to carry on war against the 
Tartars on the Volga, who still harassed 
Russia. Ivan, at Silvester’s advice, tlioiigh 
reluct antly, placed himself at the head of 
the armv. Kasaii was taken in 1552, 
not so much by the bravery as by the 
sheer numerical superiority of the Russians. 
In the year 1557, Astrakhan, the old 
Sarai, once so formidable to Russia, also 
fell. The results of this first conquest at 
the cost of the Asiatics were far-reaching. 
Not merely was the power of the Tartars 
crushed and the whole of the 

V great Volga made a Russian 
r K ! stream, but Russian influence 

* now reached into the Caucasus 
as far as Persia. Other tribes, such as the 
Tcheremisses, Mordvins, Tchuvashes, 
Votiaks, Bashkirs, who had formerly been 
subject to the ruler of Kasan, now made 
their submission. The first step towards 
the conquest of Asia was taken. The 
Crimean horde alone was left ; but it led 
a precarious existence and sought the 
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alliance of Russia. Ivan returned to 
Moscow as a hero. .His confident attitude 
towards the J^oyars increased. “ I fear 
you no longer,” he is said to have 
exclaimed to a voivode. 

He resolved at this period to disseminate 
the cultuni of Western Europe in Russia. 
Hans Slitte, a (hM'man from Hoslar, who 
was at Moscow in 1547, was commissioned 
oy him to bring scholars, artists, physicians, 
print(TS, artisans, etc., to Russia. And it 
was only in conseipience of the hostile 
attitude of the Livonians, who saw in this 
j)lan a dangerous streiigtln'iiing of their 
neighbour, that Slitte failed to bring to 
Russia the 12,^ j)ersons whom he had 
engaged. From this moment the dislike' 
Ivan felt for tlu' Ikiltic (iermans grew the 
more intense*, since the 
Teute)nic Oreler in Liveiiiia 
Iiarred his reiael te) the* se'a. 

From these re'aseins the 
ele*termination to cone^uer 
Liveinia matur(*el in his 
minel de*spite the* warnings 
e)f Sil ve*ste*r anel Adasclu'v. 

When in 1557,, under 
Edwarel VI., a British 
e*xp(;elitie)n e)f thre*e* shi|)s 
was se*nt to e*x])le)re the 
route to ('.hina anel India 
by Ihe^ Arctic Oce'an, anel 
e)ne e)f the shij)s was cast 
away at the menith eit the 
Dwina, Ivan seize*el the* 
e>pportunity e)f ()pe*ning 
eeimmerciai negeitiations 
with Knglanel. He con- 
e:e'ele*d to the hhiglish 
merchants higlily advan- 
tageous traeling privi- 
leges, anel thus seen reel 
to his empire a ceinnecliein with the West. 
In the war for Liveinia, which breike out 
between Russia, Polanel, anel Sweden, 
Ivan obtaineel only Dorpat (1558), while 
Poland held Livonia as a pro\ iiwe and the 
eluchy pf (aniiiand as a lief. Kstheinia fell 
to Sweden. These events entirely broke off 
the frienelly relations be- 
tween Ivan anel Adaschev 
and Silvester. The deal h of 
his virtuous ejueen (August 
7th, 1560) certainly contribided to this 
result. The guardianship exercised over him 
by the two men had at last become intoler- 
able. Silvester had tried to make his master 
quite dependent on him, anel had even taken 
up a position of hostility to the Isaritsa. 
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“THE TERRIBLE" IVAN IV. 

It was not without reason that this significant 
name, “ The Terrible,’’ came to be applied to 
Ivan IV. But he was the first ruler to en- 
courag^e British merchants to trade in Russia, 
and was thus nicknamed “ The English Tsar.” 


Pussia*s Share 
of the 

, Spoils of War 


When the first son of the tsar died (June, 
1553), Silvester declared to him that it 
was a punishment inflicted by heaven 
for his disobedience. But a eevere illness 
of the tsar, about the end of the year 
1552-1553, had brought matters to a 
head. Awaiting his end, Ivan 
called on the Boyars to do 
homage to his son Dmitri. 
But tile Boyars refused ; Sil- 
vester aiul Adaschev sided with the rebels. 
'l'h(^ noise of the disjnitants reached the 
sick chamber of the tsar. 

When Ivan, contrary to e:^^pectation, 
recovered, his confidence in his two coun- 
cillors was gone. Ivan was as yet moderate 
in his punishments ; but little by little the 
number of executions increased, until his 
fury against the Boyars 
knew no bounds. The 
fallen ministers had many 
partisans ; and when Ivan 
later scented treason 
(‘verywhere, and felt him- 
S(*H insecure in his own 
('ourt, he was to some 
(‘xtent justified. Lithu- 
ania - Poland, the most 
dangerous enemy of 
Russia, kept up com- 
munications with the 
malcontents, and the 
])arty of the fallen made 
no (lisgui.se of their Polish 
jir o c i i V i t i e s. Prince 
Andn'W Kurbskij inten- 
tionally brought about a 
shameful defeat in the 
Livonian campaign, and 
fled in 1564 to the Polish 
camp. Others actually 
admitted Tartars into the 
country. Ivan’s anxiety now became a 
dis(*as(* ; he believed himself to be sur- 
rounded by none but traitors. 

He at this time n'ceived a lettey from 
the fugitive Kurbskij, in which the latter 
summoned him before a divine tribunal to 
answer for his cruelties. Ivan sent for the 
bearer of the letter, drove his iron-shod 
staff through his-- fl^ot, leant with all his 
weight on it, and then had the letter read 
out. Rarely have more stinging reproaches 
been hurled in the face of a sovereign. 
The tsar thought well to answer the letter 
at length. 

Both writings belong to the most 
remarkable documents of Russian history. 
Ivan suddelily left Moscow on December 
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METROPOLITAN PHILIP REFUSING TO BLESS IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
and evil, Ivan IV., known as “ The Terrible,” occupies a prominent place in Russian history. Singling- 
towns and some streets in Moscow, he declared them to be his own private property. The Metro- 
rmfi protest, and refused his blessing to the tsar. Ivan, In hot rage, summoned an 

court, and from the steps of the altar, on November 8th, l-i08, Philip was dragged off to a convent 
he was strangled the foUQyvmg year. Ivan’s reign lasted for fifty-one years— from 1333 till 1384. 
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3rd, 1564, in the company of his family, 
many Boyars, and an armed force, and 
went to Alexandrovskaja Sloboda. He 
took the most revered relics and the state 
treasure with him. Moscow was wildly 
excited. A month afterwards two missives 
from him arrived— one to the metro- 
politan, in which he said that he could no 
longer tolerate the illegalities of 
Ivan a Jk)yars, especially since the 

Enemies and hindered him from 

* punishing them, and that he 
had resolved to leave the empire and go 
whither God led him ; a second was 
addressed to the Orthodox citizens of 
Moscow, in which he assured them that 
he was not angry with them. 

The impression })rodiiced by these two 
lett(‘rs was ova'rwlu'lming. The people, filled 
with the fear of falling again under the rule 
of the nohkis, marched with lamentations 
and threats tlirongli the streets of the city, 
ready to cut down the tsar’s emmiies, and 
re(|ii(‘sted the nietro|)olitan to ])ropitiate 
the tsar ; wluTeupon an embassy to the 
tsar was organised. 

Ivan came back on Feluuary 2nd, 1565. 
IJiit ti t(‘rril)le change would seem to have 
taken place in him. “ flis mere aspect 
struck horror ; his features wen* distorted 
with fury, his sight nearly gone, his hair 
almost all fallen off. He dc'clared ))efore a 
great nunding that he needed a body- 
guard.” He then singled out a series of 
towns and some streets of Moscow, and 
declared that to be his private property, 
which was called Opritshina, while the rest 
of Russia as stale jaoperty was called 
Semshtshina, and was left under the 
management of the council of Boyars, 
'fhis was the first se])aration of crown 
projHTty from national ])roperty, and was 
important in its consequences. 

. He ( hose out of his (nvn lands a Ixxly- 
guard of f),ooo men with wives and children, 
mostly jHM)j)le of low origin, the Opritshniki. 
An axe, a dogshead, and a besom were 

Se.c. Y«r» siK»ifying that 

traitors would be beheaded, 

Lr.nge Eve«., 

swept away. The whole 
Semshtshina va'. assigned to them to 
plunder, and there was no appeal to 
justice against them. II )w they wreaked 
their fury is shown by the circumstance 
that even now in Russo- Polish countries a 
vagabond and robber is called “opryszok.” 
Iv^an meantime executed the traitors un- 
sparingly, and then retired to Aiexandrovo. 


Seven Years 
of 

Strange Events 


There he indulged in wild excesses, in 
brutal man-hunts, murdering, and burning. 
Strangely enough, he combined with all this 
sincere religious observance, arranging 
his court as a convent, and forming out of 
300 trustworthy myrmidons a monastic 
brotherhood, of which he was abbot. He 
performed every duty and himself rang 
the bell for service. At midnight they 
assembled in cowls and black gowns, and 
Ivan struck his forehead so hard u])on the 
floor that his face was covered with bruises. 

This state of things lasted until 1572, 
for seven full years. Ivan was mean- 
time conscious of the dis^racefulncss of 
these proceedings, for he endeavoured to 
disguise to the outside world tlie existence 
of the Opritshniki, and conducted the 
affairs of state as before. The Metropolitan 
Philip finally plucked up courage to 
ask him to abolish the Opritshina. Ivan, 
however, summoned an ecclesiastical 
court and impeached the bold petitiemer. 
While Philip was standing in full robes 
before the altar on November 8th, 1568. 
a tr(X)p of th(' bodyguard rushed in, tor(* 
the vestments from him, and dragged him 

/ off to a convent prison, where 

p***? he was strangled in 1569. The 

l)ublic mourning for the 
Barbarities ^ , i., i j t j . 

metropolitan reduced Ivan to 

fury. Hundreds of persons were daily 
executed, burnt, or tortured to death, 
and whole communities were annihilated. 

Ivan lived undca^ the d(‘lusion that for 
the sake of his own and his family’s 
existence he must exterminate th(‘ 
traitors. In the year 1572, tornKMited by 
fear and anxiedy, the monarch, who in 
his soul was intensely unhappy, made 
his will : ” My Ixxiy is exhausted, my 

spirit gloomy ; th(' ulcers on my soul and 
my body are spreading, and no physician 
is there to lu^al them. 1 waited if any 
would wish to have ]hty on me, but none 
came to me. . . . They have returned 
go(xl with evil, love with hate.” These 
are his words at the opening of this 
document. We now have an insane jierson 
before us. He seems to have been stung 
by qualms of conscience in his lucid 
intervals, as is sefen from many indications. 

A most remarkable and historically 
unique record of the tsar is left us in the 
shape of a book of masses for the souls 
of the deceased drawn up by his own 
hand, in which he instituted masses for 
each one of his victims. After several 
names stands the sinister note, ” with his 
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wife, his children and servants,” ” with 
his sons,” or ” with his daughters.” Or 
we read there ” twenty men from Komcn- 
skoje,” ”eighty-seven from Matvejschevo,’* 
” Lord be gracious to the souls of Thy 
servants, 1,505 persons from Novgorod,” 
and so on. This list alone gives a total of 
3,470 victims. There was no one now at 
court who would have had any influence 
on Ivan. His second wife, a Tcherkess, 
who was only baptised just l^efore her 
marriage, may well have increased Ivan’s 
evil propensities by her barbarous nature. 

Thus, then, the torrent, having once 
left its banks, rushed on, destroying all 
in its course. Since the time of the Roman 
Caesars hardly any sovereign can have 
proved so clearly as Ivan the Terrible 
the truth of the doctrine that every 
human being and all earthly power require 
some restriction, if they arc to remain 
within the j)ale of humanity. But the 
Russian peo})le share the guilt with him ; 
especially are the nobility and clergy 
to blame, since they did not support the 
(efforts of the monarch in the cause of 
culture, but by cringing and immorality 
paved th(‘ wav for liis wicked 
• u . proix‘nsiti(‘S. ^ The last liberties 
H ^ l)eo|fle were destroyed, 

and the omiu|K)tence oi the 
crown established for all future time. 

The foreign jxflicy was successful in the 
East ; the Cossack Jarniak laid the 
crown of Siberia at Ivan’s feet. But in the 
contest with Poland he was worsted, 
notwithstanding that, under the pretext 
of wishing to i\‘ceive the Roman faith, 
he humbly begged the emjKMor and Popt* 
to intervene. The Poles, who were ready 
to offer him the crown after the death of 
Sigismiind Augustus, were deterred by 
his untrustworthiness and his avarice. 

Fati^ brought grievous misfortunes on 
his own hous(*. In a quarrel he struck his 
son Ivan such a blow with an iron rod 
that the prince died from it on November 
rqth, 1581. His third son, Feodor, was 
of weak intellect. Ivan’s remorse hastened 
his end. This remarkable prince, whose 
crimes are not devoid of some great- 
ness, but whose name must always 
be mentioned with a shudder, died on 
March 17th, 1584. Ivan IV. holds a 
prominent place in Russian history both 
for good and for evil. 

Ivan’s son Feodor mounted the throne 
in 1584 ; but his gentleness and piety 
would have been more suitable for a 


convent. The whole power thus lay in the 
hands of the privy councillors, amongst 
whom existed a dangerous rivalry between 
a Schujskij and a Bielskij. The reputation 
of Boris Godunov at the same time was 
slowly increasing, more especially since 
Nikita Romanof, Feodor’s uneW, who 
was at first the most influential regent, 

1 * w t Ciodu- 

van s eak contrived a marriage 

between his sister and the 

the ihrohe 

the crown himself. Although he could 
neither read nor write, he skilfully con- 
ducted the business of the nation, won a 
great reputation for Russia in foreign 
countries, and apj)reciated the value of 
Western European culture. He propost'd 
to found schools and in Moscow a uni- 
versity, and sent John Kramer to (Germany 
to obtain professors for it. He sent \’oung 
Russians abroad to study, and gladly 
employed foreigners in his service ; began 
giving an excc'llent education to his 
children and sui)ported art and industri{'s. 

In a word, (ioclunov was thoroughly 
capable of ])erforming his task. Mis name, 
therefore, had a good re[)utatiou in foreign 
countries, but not so in Russia. I'here men 
regarded his innovations with disapproval. 
The clergy despised the acajuisition oi 
foreign language's as superfluous, con- 
fusing and dangerous to the faith. Th(‘ 
great nobles muttered against the u])start. 
(k)dunov found himself coinpi'lled to 
look for su|)})ort to the higln'r ck'rgy 
and smaller nobility. Two imj)ortant 
innovations owe tlu'ir inc('])tion to this 
circumstance - the ])rohibiti()n of free- 
dom of movement of th(' j)easants, and the 
founding of the patrian'hati'. The Russian 
peasant had hitherto been allowed to 
change his master ; that alone differen- 
tiated him from a slave, ihit this liberty of 
migration only Ix'nelited the owners of 
extensive pro|Ka ties, who held out enticing 
advantages to the jK‘asant in order to be 
I -k 1 r cultivate th('ir broad 

peasantry, there- 


Restricted 


fore, desert(‘d the small pro- 
])rietors, whose lands became 
depopulated and depreciated ; j^t the.se 
latter sustained the chief state burdens. 
Thus in this case the interests of the state 
coincided with those of the lesser nobility. 
Godunov, by taking from the peasant the 
right of movement, saved the lesser 
nobility from misery and gained it for 
his purposes. That must have been far 
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Irom his own interest, since he was himself 
the owner of extensive landed estates. 

What was really for his personal advan- 
tage was the founding of the patriarchate. 
The Russian clergy had long complained 
that its supreme head, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was the servant 

f o K infidel monarch and 

r*k ]X)ssessed no proper prestige. 

Christianity regarded hersel f as the 

third Rome, just as Byzantium had 
thought herself the second. Why should 
Moscow not obtain ecclesiastical inde- 
j)endencc, now that Constantinople had 
fallen so low, and Russia was reckoned 
the protector of Orthodox Christianty ? 
Just then Jeremias. Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, came to Moscow. Godunov seized 
the o])portunity to win 
him over to his scheme. 

The other ])atriarchs as- 
sented, and in 1598 was 
foundc'd in Mosc'ow the 
ipalriarcliate which con- 
tinued until the end of 
[700. The first ])atriarch 
was Jol), a fa\'<nirite of 
(iodunov. 

Even now (lodiinov 
si'ems to have made all 
t)re])ara1 ions for gaining 
th(‘ throne after the deatli 
of E('0(lor. Hut a brother 
of Feodor, Dmitri, son of 
the seventh unlawful wife 
of Ivan the 'I\ rnblc*, was 
still living. Although he 
liad becMi sent in good 
time to Uglitch with all 
his relaticnis, there was no 
room for d(jubt tliat he 
would mount the throne 
after tlie death of Feodor. The news then 
arrived (1591) that tlu' young Dmitri was 
no more. Public opinion incriminated 
(iodunov. It is true that he organised an 
investigation and executed the inhabitants 
01 l^glitch ; but the rumour persisted. 

Nevertheless Boris (jodiinov mounted 
the throne of the tsar after the death of 
the childless Feodor (January 7th, 1598), 
since the crown was offered him by the 
Patriarch Job, and he had been elected 
in a sort of imperial assembly. In order 
to ensure his own safety, he threw Bielskij 
into prison and banished the Rornanofs. 
One of them, Feodor Nikititsch, was 
compelled to become a monk under 
the name of Philaret; his wife, Xenia 
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MICHAEL III. THE FIRST ROMANOF 
When Michael III. was called to rule in 16i:{ 
a new dynasty mounted the Russian throne. 
It was a time of severe crisis, and Michael, 
physically weak and of small intellectual en- 
dowments, was not the necessary strong man. 


Schestov, took the veil as the nun Marfa. 
Boris was at first an admirable ruler. 
But soon he was overcome by fears ; he, 
too, saw himself surrounde4 by traitors. 
He completely lost his balance of mind 
when the news spread that Dmitri was 
still alive, and was preparing to recover 
the throne. Lithuanian magnates under- 
took to put a person who styled himself 
the miraculously rescued Dmitri on the 
Russian throne by force of arms. The 
people believed that Dmitri was the true 
tsarevitch. The troops wavered in 
their loyalty, and, in spite of the reverse 
which was inflicted on the pretender, 
his adherents increased in numbers. 

Godunov died in 1605, in the middle of 
this movement, and the ])seudo-Dmitri 
became master of Russia. 
The whole nation shed 
tears of joy at seeing the 
son of their ])rince once 
more. I lis behaviour and 
sympathies showed that 
he was no Rurikovitch. 
He doted on tlu^ West and 
on the Roman Church, 
he associated with Jesuits, 
and wished to convert 
Russia to . Catliolicism. 
He ridiculed the nativ^e 
customs and the Boyars, 
and scorned the (fourt 
ceremonial. The Polish 
nobles who came to Mos- 
cow with their retinue 
indulged in shameless 
behaviour towards the 
Russians. A month 
hardly had elapsed before 
Dmitri fell victim to a 
conspiracy (May 17th, 
1606). His corpse was burnt, and a 
cannon loaded with the ashes, which weia; 
then scattered to the four winds. 

The succeeding period was full of dis- 
turbances. In a new assembly, summoned 
by the patriarch, Vasilij Schujskij, who 
had conducted the inquiry in Uglitch, had 
„ .. struck the pretender, and had 

iK courage to tell him he was 
c ujs ij e impostor, was elected tsar. 
New Tsar c - ^ .l • u i 1 

Since a new patriarch had 

been installed by the pseudo-Dmitri, a 
change now took place in this office. The 
assembly imposed on the new tsar the 
condition that he was not to punish any 
offender by death without a trial, nor 
confiscate the property of criminals, 
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and that false accusers should be liable 
to penalties. These formed a charter or 
constitution, such as the Slachta had 
extorted from the Polish king. Schujskij 
solemnly swore to it. But Russia saw in 
it a weakening of the royal dignity. The 
dominion of the nobility was feared more 
than the tyranny of the tsar. 

Schujskij could not hold his own. Not 
merely were the nobility opposed to 
him from jealousy and envy, but new 
pretenders cropped up who jirofessed to be 
Dmitri, or Peter, Feodor’s son. A more 
dangerous symptom was that the King of 
Poland came forward as a. serious candidate 
for the Russian crown. In 1587 the 
Swedish house of Vasa attained the Polish 
throne in the i)erson of Sigismund III. 
It was wished to procure 
the Russian crown for 
his son, Vladislav ; Sigis- 
mund would certainly 
have liked to obtain 
it for himself. The 
Polish troops, which were 
already in the vicinity 
of Moscow, did not 
wish to . leave Russia, 
sinc(', the new tsar had 
already been elected. 

S<'hujskij could not 
restore order, and was 
“ humbly ” bogged by 
the assembly to vacate 
the 'throne, since he was 
unfortunate in his govern- 
ment and could not en- 
force any obedie^ice to 
his rule. He abdicated 
and became a monk. The 
council of Boyars now 
elected Vladislav to be 
tsar, on the condition that he would accept 
the Orthodox faith. The Polish troop‘d 
were already allowed to enter Moscow and 
commanded the city. 

Then the Russiait people rose throughout 
the empire, the monasteries also, with 
the Troizko-Sergicvsch at their head. 

Nobles, merchants, and 
peasants banded together to 
save Russia from the foreign 
yoke. In Nijni Novgorod 
many, following the example of a meat- 
seller, Kusma Minin, sacrificed a third part 
of their property. The noble prince Poshar- 
skij took the lead, and the Poles were soon 
driven out of Moscow. In the year 1613 
the new assembly was convened. The 



PHILARET : FATHER OF MICHAEL III. 
The Metropolitan Philaret, who gave the 
first Roinanof to the throne of Russia, really 
ruled in place of his son, but as he had no 
governing talents, he accomplished very little. 


Russia in Fear 
of the 

Foreign Yoke 


votes now fell on a step-grandson of Anas- 
tasia, wife of Ivan the Terrible, Michael 
III. Romanof, the fifteen-year-old son 
of the Metropolitan Philaret, who had 
gone as ambassador to the Polish king 
and had been kept prisoner by him in 
A New Marienburg. Even in 1610 
^ - Michael found himself among 

ynas y or candidates for the throne, 
and had barely escaped Polish 
plots. With him a new dynasty mounted 
the Russian throne. 

The state was impoverished and public 
affairs were in a bad condition. Many 
towns declared outright that they could 
pay no taxes. Michael, who had received 
a monastic education, and was physically 
weak and of small intellectual endowments 
was not the right man 
for Russia at this severe 
crisis. Even his father, 
Philaret, who really 
governed in place of his 
son, possessed no talent 
as a ruler, while able 
monarc hs were seated on 
the thrones of Swt'd'cn 
and Poland in the ])er- 
sons of Vladislav and 
Gustavus II. Adol])hus. 

Russia thus was forced 
to endure still longer to 
be cut off from th(‘ Baltic 
Sea by Poland and 
Sweden. In the treaties 
which she made with 
Sweden at Stolbovo in 
1617, with Poland at 
Deulino in 1O18, and 
then at Poljanovka in 
1634, Russia was forced 
to relinquish all claim on 
Livonia, Smolensk, and a series of towns. 
“ Russia now cannot launch a single boat 
on the Baltic without our. consent,” said 
Gustavus Adolphus in the Swedish diet, 
” and it will be. hard for the Russians to 
leap over this stream.” Even against 
otlier enemies Russia felt her weakness. 
When the Cossacks had conquered Turkish 
Azov, the tsar ordered them to evacuate 
the fortress. The highest merits of 
Michael and his father were that they 
governed without harshness and endea- 
voured to raise the economic position of 
Russia. After centuries of oppression 
from Tartars and tsars the people once 
more enjoyed more humane treatment. 
Both rulers held frequent sessions of the 
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Privy Council, which had long been in 
abeyance. 

It was only under Michaers son Alexis 
(1645-1676) and under the children of 
Alexis, Feodor (1676-1682), Ivan (1682- 
1689), Soj)hia, and Peter the (ireat, that 
fortune once more smiled on Russia, first 
in conseciuence of the weakness of Poland 
under John Casimir, and then 
Fortune ijoni her owii increased st length. 
Smiles on Ukraine then submitted to 

Russia Poland in 

the treaty at Andrussov was obliged to 
cede the Ukraine, on the left bjiiik of the 
Dnieper, with Kiev; this was finally 
ratified in 1686 in the jK'ace of Cirzymul- 
tovskij by Sobieski, when Sojihia reigned 
in the name of lu‘r inlant brother. Russia 
also in if)t>7 n'covcMed Smolensk and other 
tcMTitories, vvhi(ii had been the cause of 
wars for centuries. Peter the (ireat first 
l)(‘gan th(' war with Sweden on account of 
Livonia. It was still more imjiortant for 
Russia tliat with the Romanofs Tartar 
Russia ciNised, and its luirojieanising began. 

'flu* Tartar supixanacy was the greatest 
calamity that befell the Russian state in 
its (Mitire historical devc'lopmcnt, not 
nuMi'ly l)(‘cause it lost ))olitical indepen- 
(leiK'e ior lu'arly ;oo years, and was treated 
with barbarity and liei'ame im])overished, 
but, in a still Ihghi'r ch'gree, because the 
pi'ople were nearly 500 years behind 
Western luirope in the progress of civilisa- 
tion. A despotic government, which 
treatt'd its .subjects like Asiatics, a taxation 
which (Miiptied the jiockets of the jicople, 
a brutalisation of habits, a growth of 
servility among the population, and, as a 
consecpieuce, a disjiaragement and even 
a contempt for culture, an Asiatic arro- 
gance, and a tendency to aloofness from 
the West Furopi'an world— all this was 
the fruit of the long Tartar thraldom. 
And can any one assert that even now 
Russia has entirely outgrown these charac- 
teristics ? It was only towards the end 
TK V century that 

X frequent tidings of Russia 

reached Western Europe. On 
the other hand, Russia had a 
keen interest in the West. The Florentine 
Union might be regarded as the first step 
towards clo.ser intercourse IvTwecn East 
and West. Hut the reign of Ivan III. in 
this, as in many other connections, marks 
a real epoch. Ivan III. made himself 
famous by his marriage with the house of 
the Palccologi, and also by the fact that 
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he finally shook off the Tartar yoke. The 
Hapsburgs were the first to wish to enter 
‘into relations with Russia. Nicholas Popel 
von Lobkovitz (i486) and*Ge()rge von 
Thurn appeared there as the envoys of 
Frederic III. and Maximilian. The Arch- 
duke Sigismund of the Tyrol, who died in 
1496, sent Michael Snups with the order to 
learn Russian, and inquire into all the 
chief points of interest in the country. 

Ivan himself instituted embassies to 
Hungary, Germany and Italy. He asked 
King Matthias Corvinus to send him skilful 
miners {1482). He made the sarnie request 
to the Emperor Frederic ITT, asking at 
the same time for an artillerist, a builder, 
and a silversmith. He summoned pain- 
ters and architects, goldsmiths and bell 
founders from Italy ; among the engineers 
the most famous was Aristotele Fioraventi, 
a Bolognese, who cast cannon and created 
the first artillery in Russia. An Italian, 
Giambattista della Vol|')e, was directed!* of 
the Mint in Moscow after the year 1469. 
The Greek diplomatist, 'rrachaniotes, in 
the year 1489, conducted negotiations for 
the marriage of a daughter of Ivan III. 

with Maximilian. In 1520 

ew one Centurione, a Genoese 

Fro-ii Europe 


^ merchant, came to Moscow 
® with a pa[)al letter of intro- 

duction. He was ost(‘nsibly com- 
missioned to find a new route from 
Europe to India, but undoubtedly received 
other secret instructions. Important re- 
sults followed the dijdomatic labours 
of the Austrian amlxissador, Siegmund 
Herberstein, who visited Russia on two 
occasions (1516-1518 and 1526-1527) and 
wrote a much read book, “ Rerum mosco- 
viticarum commentarii,” about the results 
of his investigations. A Carinthian by 
birth, he knew Slavonic, and could there- 
fore with great facility learn the Russian 
language and collect news. Neverthe- 
less, he relates many fabulous stories of 
wonderful human beings and beasts in 
Ru.s.sia. 

The Venetians and English being excited 
by the discovery of America, like the 
Genoese by their merchant Centurione, 
wished to find a new route through Russia 
to India. In England, Willoughby and 
Chancellor, in the reign of King Edward 
VI. (1553) fitted out an expedition to find 
the north-east passage to India; Will- 
oughby was lost ; Chancellor was driven by 
a storm to the mouth of the Dwina. Ivan 
the Terrible received him very graciously 
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<tncl gave the English merchants special 
privilege's. After that time a brisk trade 
develoi^ed between England and Russia ; 
in fact, an English trading company for 
Russia was founded, with headquarters at 
Moscow, and several branches which be- 
, came a formidable rival of the 
England s I van, a friend of the 

Trade with iiick-iiamed by 

Russia anti-progressive Russians 

“ tl)e English Tsar,'' and even contem- 
olaled the idea of marryingQueen Elizabeth 
•f I'ngland. Tin? English merchants soon 
aiinecl at mono])olising the trade and 
industries of Russia ; they started factori(‘s 
and ])repared accurate maps of separate 
districts. Tlieir trading-agent, Giles 
Eletclier, wrote, in 1591 a detailed account 
of Russian trade. This first discovery of 
Russia, as tlu' |)eople of England called 
('haiK'ellor’s journey, brought arich harvest 
to the English, and produced a large output 
of rather valuable literature on Russia. 

'file Dub'll, lu'ie, as in many other parts 
of the world, followed in the footsteps of 
th(‘ English. Th(\y, too, equiiiped several 
exjieditions in ordin* to 
find the northern jiassage 
lo China and India, and 
tlu'ir trad(! soon out- 
stripjied the Itnglish. 
fsaac Massa, their agent, 
who made si'veral jour- 
neys in Russia and Asia, 
collected important intor- 
inatioii, studied carto- 
graphy, and was the first 
to bring home trust- 
worthy accounts of 
Siix'ria. Hc'ssel (ierritsz, 
a Dutchman, published 
ill ifiqi a map of Russia 
(the first, by Anton Wied, 
dates from the year 
15^2). Even the French 
and Germans took steiis 
to open commercial rela- 
tions with Russia. 

But the Russian nation, 
instead of seizing the opportunity and 
learning as mucli as possible from the 
foreigners, offered energetic resistance to 
foreign influence ; only some few jiersons 
tried to bring Russia into closer relations 
with Western Europe. A fei.d broke out 
between the conservatives and the party 
of ]>rogress, between darkness and en- 
Eghtenment, which characterises the inner 
life of Russia after its emancipation from 


Resistance 
to Western 
Culture 



THE TSAR FEODOR III. 

A monarch of kindly disposition, he governed 
on the same lines as his father, Alexis, an 
accomplished and cultured ruler and the 
patron of foreigners. Feodor died in 168 

He 


the Mongol dominion. It still continues 
with undiminished force and persistently 
demands immense sacrifices of blood, 
wealth, and the most valuably possessions 
of mankind. The future of Russia 
depends on the decision she takes to 
oppose or to encourage progress. 

In Russia, as a desjiotic state, the 
decision oughtj in the first instance, to 
come from the rulers themselves. But 
the education which always fettered the 
Russian tsars to the palace and its 
environs, and tied them with innumerable 
formalities, was ill adapted to make clear- 
sighted, level-headed men of thftm. The 
Orthodox Church in her ignorance sup- 
ported the policy of resistance 
to Western culture. Such harm- 
less innovations as shaving the 
beard, bathing on certain days, 
killing vermin, or wearing European 
clothes, were, in the eyes of the uneducated 
clergy, who could hardly n'ad or write, 
regarded as treachery to their nationality 
and the Church. 

It is, therefore, no mere accident that 
Boris Godunov, having 
been brought up far from 
the court, was the first 
tsar who could be called 
an Occideiitnl friend of 
('ivilisation. Not only 
did he invite' foreigners 
to his coui^try. hut he sent 
young men to study in 
Liibeck. France, and Eng- 
land, founded schools, and 
wished even fo endow a 
univ(‘rsity at Moscow, 
and for this jiurpose 
obtained ])roh*ssors from 
(iermany. He had his 
children taught by stran- 
gers, and e)rd(‘red a map 
of Russia to be ])repared 
for his son, which was 
afterwards used by the 
Dutchman, Hessel Gor- 
ritsz, for his publication, 
was, therefore, comjiared by foreign 


nations to Ptolemy or Numa Pompilius. 
But he roused antagonism in Russia, and 
representations were made to him through 
the patriarch. Even Dmitri the Pretender 
was a friend of culture, and for this reason 
could not hold his own. Schujskij, a 
thorough-paced Muscovite, repealed the 
innovations of Godunov and Dmitri. 
The first Romanofs were friends of 
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European culture. Michael summoned 
scholars to Russia ; Arsenius, a Greek, 
set up a Greek and Latin school in Moscow. 
A still greater patron of foreigners was 
Alexis (1645-1676). He was devoted to 
hawking, although it was forbidden by 
the Church; 
he brought 
foreigners in 
numbers to Rus- 
sia, protected 
them from the 
hatred^^^pf the 
peoplej^and as- 
signed them a 
particular quar- 
ter in Moscow, 
which was called 
t h e ( j e r m a n 
suburb or Slo- 
boda. Previous 
tsars had not 
even known how 
to write ; we have 
many letters 
written by Alexis, 
a treatise on 
hawking, and 
memoirs of the 
Polish war. It 
was he who 

fete h e d t h e 

Little Russian 
scholars Slavi- 
necky and Po- 
locky to Moscow 
and established 
the first 
communications 
with the West. 

He also lirst 

established a court theatre. His son 
Feodor, a monarch of kindly disposition, 
governed on the same lines. Now 
at last private individuals and ministers 
were found who were zealous advo- 
cates of West European culture. The 
enlightened chancellor Alexis, Ordin- 
Nashtshokin, and the Boyar Matvejev 
were Westerners ; they lived in civilisation, 
and were students of learning without 
paying any attention to the prejudices of 
their countrymen. Vasili] Golizyn, who was 
minister (1680-1689) and favourite of the 
regent Sophia, was especially praised and 
admired by the foreigners. Neuville, the 
Franco- Polish diplomatist, wrote of him 
that he was one of the most intellectual, 
magnificent, and courteous princes of his 


time. Even in the bosom of the Church 
there appeared, under Alexis, a man who 
ventured to meditate ecclesiastical reforms ; 
this was the Patriarch Nikon. Among 
other things, he ordered a revision of the 
service books, into which many errors had 
l)een introduced 
by copyists. But 
the success of his 
efforts was tri- 
fling. The emen- 
dations of Nikon 
far from a re- 
form, ])roduced a 
schism in the 
Russian Church. 
The priests re- 
fused to accept 
the revised 
books, and re- 
garded them as 
heretical. This 
schism still 
estranges from 
the R u s s i a n 
Church millions 
of subjects, who 
embody Old Rus- 
sia. From the 
bosom of the 
Raskolnikscame, 
for example, 
Pugatchef. After 
postal communi- 
c a t i o ns with 
Western Europe 
had been insti- 
tuted, a Russian 
wrote: “The 

foreigners have 
knocked a hole 
between our country and theirs; the post, 
which possibly is' financially advantageous 
to the tsar, only harms the country. The 
foreigners know at once whatever takes 
place in our land." 

And yet what would Russia have been 
without the foreigners ? Everything had 
to be brought in from abroad ; architects, 
engineers, painters, artists, officers, cannon- 
founders, bell-founders, miners, silver- 
smiths, goldsmiths, doctors, chemists, 
actors, teachers, and so on. It was only 
under the direction of the English, 
(iermans, and Dutch that industries, 
such as mines, glass manufactories, 
powder-mills, etc., were started. For 
all military successes the Russians are 
thus indebted to the outside world. 
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THE PATRIARCH NIKON, THE REFORMER 
postal ^ reforming zeal of the age revealed itself in the bosom of the 
Church itself, where the Patriarch Nikon attempted to introduce 
ecclesiastical changes. Among other things, he ordered a revision 
of the service books, but the success of his efforts was very slight. 

KfprodiH rd from an old en^r.iviiiK- 




with tremendous energy and enthusiasm to this task. He was a close student of the manners and 
customs of other nations. During the tsar’s residence in London he was taken by Lord Dartmouth 
to the roof of the. House of Lords, where he watched the Second Chamber transacting its business. 






THE FOUNDER OF MODERN RUSSIA 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER THE GREAT 


TT was the greatest good fortune for Russia 
* that in the long struggle between light 
and darkness, affecting all the aspects of 
Russian life, it possessed such a ruler 
as Peter the (ireat, the son of Alex's by 
his second wife- a lady of the house of 
Naryszkin. Peter, a man of rare gifts, 
with a marvellous memory and an indornit- 
able will, placed himself most em])hatically 
on the side of the party of culture ; he 
overthrew with a strong but rough hand 
the enemies of Europium civilisation and 
refinement, brought Russia suddenly nearer 
to Euro])e, and procured her an honourable 
j)lace among the great European powers. 
Like (iodonov, he had not been brought 
up in the stifling almosphere of the tsar’s 
court, but in the country, since his sister 
Sophia wishc'd to kee]) him far from the 
throne. A rough child of Nature, with 
keen mother wit, he rode rough-shod over 
all meaningless tradition, and while thus 
arousing the horror of his countrymen, he 
excited the admiration of the outside 
world. He was the first tsar who left his 
]ulace, laid his own hand to every sort of 
work, travelled widely, and performed 
the hitherto unj)recedented feat of a 
journey to the West. 

Peter became absolute tsar in 1689, 
after his half-sister Sophia the regent, who 
had even plotted against his life, had been 
placed in the convent of the Muscovite 
Sisters. His brother and co-tsar Ivan V. 


took no share in, the government, but was 


Peter's Great 
Ambition 
for Russia 


merely named with Peter in all 
state documents down t ) his 
death on January 2()th, 1696. 
By the year 1725 Peter with 


restless energy had accomplished a vast 
number of works, for the completion of 


which the Russians, with their natural 


lethargy, would have otherwise required 
centuries. One goal shone before him 
and led his steps ; he wished to make Russia 
great and strong by culture. And since 
he was not for one moment in doubt that 


much must first be learned from Euroj)e, he 
twice journeyed westward to study, and 
was always eager to bring his country 
nearer to the Western nations and to pave 
the way for a systematised commerce with 
them. Just as his j)lans were diametric- 
ally o])i)osed to the views of the Russian 
conservatives, so his life was an uninter- 
'Tk n L i*nptcd and bitter struggle 
-j, ^ . against Old Pussia, against all 

OM^Russia forces which oi)(‘nly 

and in secret tried to jneserve 
tlie old order— in a word, against the ])ast. 
This exi)lains his enthusiasm for the sea 
and the nav% which might become the 
connecting links with Western Europe. 
Russia was an inland empire, on every 
side somewhat remote from tliii sea, and 
hiT neighbours jealously watched that she 
should not set sail on it. This unfavour- 
able geograj)hical position has coloured the 
whole history of Russia. Condemnixl by 
Nature to seclusion, she became in the 
course of time accustomed to this, ami soon 
regarded it as a natural characteristic. 
The little country of (lret‘ci‘ was formerly 
indebted to its position on the Mediterra- 
nean, the high-road of the world, for its 
high civilisation, as also was ancient Italy. 

For this reason Ivan IV. had already 
endeavoured to con([uiM' Livonia and win 
a place on the Baltic. Peter grasped this 
idea still more clearly and a])plied himself 
to the naval question with all the fire of 
his soul. When he saw the sea for the 
first time at Archangel, hi? was as it were 
inspired. English and Dutch ships came 
thither by the long and seldom ice-free 
route past the North Cape. That was, for 
the time being, the only way to Western 
Europe, and there was the first oppor- 
tunity of seeing foreign shijiping ; Peter 
was seized by a longing for thii sea, like a 
man who, after long years in a foreign 
country, is smitten with home-sickness. 
He learnt shipbuilding, studied naval 
subjects, associated with mariners, and 
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Tour of Study 


formed the plan of journeying to Western 
Europe in order to gain a complete know- 
ledge of the subject. But he first con- 
quered the Turkish Azov, in 1696, and 
determined to build a Heet on the corner 
of the Sea of Azov. 

He had been primarily indebted to the 
technical skill of foreign officers for the 
capture of the fortress, and 
Peter the rent couid only confirm him 

^ ^ j in his intention of going to 
Tourofsudy ^^,,4 His victory over 

the Turks ])roduced an impression in 
Western luiro[)e and many sovereigns con- 
gratulated him. In the year ibgy he 
started on his first European journey, ac- 
companied by 270 followers. This was an 
(‘jKK'h-making event for Russia and for the 
civilised world, since Russia thus broke with 
her f)ast and went to sit at the feet of the 
West, only to — 

assume later one 
of the first jilaccs 
in the circle ot 
Ihe Euro [lean 
powers. It was 
not so much the 
magnific ncc of j 
I h e W s t e r n ! 
courts that im- 
pressed the royal 
liarbarian as the 
culture ; before 
that he bowc'd 
humbly. 

Dispiiscdas a wives of p 

simple niemhei This great monarch was twice mar 



the nobles, who avoided all manual 
labour, that he worked there with an axe 
as a carjienter in order to learn thoroughly 
the art of shipbuilding. • 

Peter, on his return home from abroad, 
tried to utilise what he had learned in 
as many ways and places as he could. 
The knowledge that Russia emphatically 
required access to the sea for her develop- 
ment soon led him into war with Sweden, 
which, by the possession of Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria, and Finland, could call 
the Baltic its own. This, the second or 
true “Northern War“ with Cdiarles XII. 
of Sweden ranks among the most important 
in European history. Peter’s badly armed 
and ill-trained army confronted the best 
troops in Europe. But every defeat 
which he sustained only served him as 
a lesson. The losses of his enemies grew 
larger and larger, 
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THE WIVES OF PETER THE GREAT ^ . \ ^ 

This great monarch was twice married. It was a deep sorrow to him l>alllC 


until on July 8th, 
1709, he crushed 
them at Poltava. 
At a banquet 
afterwards he 
drank the health 
of the captured 
Swedish officers 
for tlie lessons 
they had taught 
him. 

From that day 
forward he made 
continuous pro- 
g r e s s o 11 t h e 
Baltic, until at 


of his suite under that his first wife, Endoxia Lopuchin, whom, in 1698, he sent to a con- t ll C peace O f 


(hr ole b e i a n share his reforming zeal but schemed against 1 

name ^ of Peter wife, Catharine, succeeded him on the throne and died 

Michailof, he wiait mto foreign countries, 
not to enjoy liimself, but to learn. He 
did not yet consider himself wortliy to 
apjiear in all his state. He had for some 
time served in his own army as a private, 
then as a bomiiardicr, later as a captain, 
and so through the grades, and haci sub- 
mitted to the orders of foreigners. It was 
only after great victories that he ventured 
to assume higher commands. He went via 
Riga to Holland first, and then visited 
England and Holland again ; not France 
this time, because Louis XIV., as Saint- 
Simon tells us, dissuaded him in a courteous 
manner. He wished to see everything 
everywhere. Holland, with its highly 
developed navy, especially attracted him. 

It was an important point for the educa- 
tion of the Russian people, particularly 
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him; his Xystad (Scptem- 
i in 1727. 


ra on cne inrone aim uicu m ^ 1 72 1 ) 

he obtained Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, anel 
jiarts of Finland and Carelia. Sweden thus 
sank to the ])osition of a second-class or 
third class power. The maritime problem 
was solved for Russia ; a new era dawned. 
P(der and Russia were seized with a wild 
joy. Peter })ublicly danced upon the 
, table and drank to the health 
'm* r cheering mob. He had 

p resolved even before the close 

of the war to remove the 
centre of the empire to the Baltic. He, 
therefore, built after 1703 on the Neva, 
in the territory conquered from Sweden, 
a fortress and a new capital which was 
to bear his name, in order that Russia 
should not again be driven back from the 
sea, and that she should not forget the 
man who had led her to the sea. He 
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remembered, as he did so, the ancient times 
when that coast had been Russian, and 
the men who had won the first victory 
over the Swedes. He, therefore, founded 
the Alexander-Nevskij Order. St. Peters- 
burg, where he felt himself “ in a sort of 
paradise,*’ he modestly called his little 
window looking on Europe. 

This same longing for the sea impelled 
him to win the shore of the Black Sea. 
The declaration of hostilities hy the 
sultan, whom vSweden, the Tartars, Stan- 
islaus Lesczynski, and the French had 
instigated to make war on Russia, was 
therefore most 


welcome to him. 

Pete r already 
dreamt of march- 
ing to “Zari- 
grad,” that is, 

Constantinople, 
as once the hei oes 
of old Russia had 
done, in order to 
trcj the Cliris- 
tians of the East 
— S e r b s, M o n - 
tenegrins, Bul- 
garians, (ireeks, 
and Wallachians 
from the Tur- 
kish yoke. He 
calculated upon 
a universal rising 
:)f the Christians, 
but his under- 
taking failed 
simply because 
no such rising 
took place. Sur- 
rounded at HusCh 

on the Pruth by peter the great 


for new high-roads and waterways through- 
out his empire, and contemplated con- 
necting the Twerza with the Msia, the 
Dwina and the Don with the Volga, the 
Caspian Sea with the Black Sea, and both 
by means of the Volga with the Baltic. 
He constructed the great Ladoga Canal, 
which connected the Wolchov with the 
Neva. Holland was his model in these 
operations, as Sweden was for road 
making. The postal system was satis 
factoriiy enlarged under Peter, although 
German officials were still employed and the 
postal accounts were for a long time kept 
infierman. Peter 



r) n Tnrlrvi Becoming absolute Tsar in lOS'.), Peter the Great rode rough-shod 
U O , O O O 1 U1 KS over all meaninglesi tradition, and soon procured for Russia an 


als(j tried to im- 
j)rovc the fairs, ot 
which there wt re 
some i,bjo. 

He concluded 
commercial trea- 
ties with sevTrai 
luiropeaii states, 
ordered his Bo- 
yars to send their 
('hildren abroad, 
a n d undertook 
himself, in the 
year 171b, his 
second journey 
to the West, 
where he devoted 
his s])ecial atten- 
tion this time to 
art and science, 
a proof ol the 
]:)rogress he him- 
self had made in 
culture. He now 
visited France 
and took jmins 
CHIEF OF ALL THE ROMANOFS to conclude a 

a 1 


and TnrtarS, he honourable place among the ^great European Powers. He died in 172 .'). treaty and 


c o m m e r c 


was compelled to surrender Azov on July 
23rd, 1711, and destroy his licet. He took 
this humiliation deeply to heart. It was 
reserved for his successors to conquer the 
northern shore of the Black Sea. 

He fought with better fortune against 
the Persians for the possession of the 
Caspian Sea, across which the commerce 
between Europe and Asia was intended 
to pass. The Russians captured in 1723 
Daghestan, Gilan, Mazandaran, with Resht, 
Asterabad, and Baku. The way was 
paved, for their dominion on tlie Caspian 
Sea. With a thorough appreciation of the 
value of free intercourse, Peter provided 


closer alliance with Louis XV., and would 
have b(*('ri glad to marry his daughtei 
Elizabeth to the heir to the throne. But 
France only consented to a commercial 
treaty. Louis XV. marric^d on Septembeif 
5th, 1725, Maria, daughter of that Stanis- 
laus Lesczynski whom Peter in 1707 had 
helped to drive from the Polish throne. 

Peter also brought foreigners into the 
country that they might erect workshojis 
there and carry on business. The French 
started tapestry works and stocking 
factories on the model of the Gobelins 
manufactory at Paris, and were famous 
for their skill in weaving Russic^n wool, 
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as the luiglish were for the preparation of the line, 800 vessels, and 28,000 sailors. 

i)f Russian leather. The tsar allowed which soon showed its value in war. 

loreieiKM-s to lorjk evervwhen' for metals. There were in his army many foreign 

He himself foundi'd factories and com- officers or Russians educated, abroad, so 

manded the; Russian artisans to take that in the end he was able to defeat all 

instruction from foreigners ; thus he sent his enemies. In this task he was especially 

a number ol shoemakers from supported by his general Patrick (lordon, 

Russia’s (.very town to Moscow to be a Scotsman, his admiral Francois Lefort, 

taught by the English who were a Genevan — both died in 1699 and 

Foreigners there. He improved James Bruce, a Scotsman, who managed 

the c<nulitions of niining, agriculture and the artillery department. The Russians 

stock-i caring No asi)ect of economic themselves soon made merry over the old 

development esca])('d his notice. The army ; Theophan Pososhkol, the peasant 

l)rosperilv of the empire increased and scholar and partisan of Peter, comiiared 

the ecoiKiinic revival s])read. The national it to a herd of cattle. The ariViy which 

revenu(‘ in('r('as(‘d in fifteen years (lyio- Peter created beat the first commanders 

1725) from thrc'(‘ to ten million roubles, in Europe. 

'I'lie influenc(‘ and in'estige of Russia were He devoted not less careful attention 



iinnuMisi'ly widi'iied by tlu* growth of 
national w(‘alth and. intercourse with 
other coiintri('s. d'lu' first place among 
all Russian monarchs is on these grounds 
most emj)hati('allv to be assigned to Peter 
the (beat. 

Th(‘ chief corps in Russia had been, 
since Ivan tlu‘ Terrible, the Strelitz. As 
they had several time's revolte'd against 
Peti'r, he dissolved them in 1698, after 
inflicting a sanguinary ])unishmcnt for 
tlu'ir disloyalty. He ' now formed new 
regiments of foot soldiers and dragoons 
as a standing army, which v^as raised to 
210,000 men and regularly levied. The 
('ossacks and the wild Eastern tribes 
supplied an unlimited number of fighting 
men. Peter created a large force of artillery 
and a fleet, numbering forty-eight ships 


to founding educationar institutions, so 
that Russia might no longer be deiiendent 
for her culture on the outside world. He 
thus set up technical schools, such as a 
school for ac'countants, a school for 
working builders, a naval academy, a 
school ' of cartography, and introduced 
foreign teachers, with whom he had 
])ersonally much intercourse. His acquaint- 
ance with Leibnitz, whom he 
An Age of j^orninated privy councillor 
Intellectual ^ith a salary of 1,000 thalers. 
Progress important. At the sugges- 

tion of Leibnitz he founded the Academy of 
Sciences, which was intended to have its 
scat in St. Petersburg {it only came into 
existence after his death, 1725)* Peter 
also equipped scientific expeditions, as 
for example to Kamchatka, in order to 
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Peter the Great was the friend of foreig^ners, and he is here depicted granting- permission 
to settle in Russia to a deputation of Jews in Moscow. But although this concession was 
made by Peter, it was not until 1839 that a Jew could be a citizen of the first class in Russia* 
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solve the problem whether Asia is con- 
nected with America. 

It W--IS not l('ss im])ortant for Russia 
that he brou^dit to his court scholars 
from Little Russia such as Theophan 
Rrokopovitch and Stefan Javorsky, 
who had aheady advised the foundin.^^ 
of an academy and now found a use- 
tul outlet for their energies in the 
ecclesiasti(‘al domain. J-iiit the most 
important ])oint was that Peter decided 
no one should bo admitted to the siavice 
of the state who had not acquin'd the 
rudiments of school education and some 
technical knowledge. Nobles who wi*r(‘ 
unable to read and write wcmc* to lose their 
not)ility. ICverv (dlicial was liound to juit 
his children in a national school from 
their tenth to their hfteenth year; un- 
educated children of tlu* oliicial class 
were not allowed to marry unless th(‘y had 
learned a t rade. The tsar ordered a number 
of t(‘('hnical books to be translated into 


Russian, on which task he himself gave 
advice to the authors. They were to aim 

« in their translations at re- 

fsar £nco:flrages i , ... 

Printing l^roducmg not so much the 

ana Sconce the sense, and 

were to guard against 
useless digressions. Peter also reformed 
the obsolete and impractical alphabet 
by devising new forms of letters. Since 
the art of printing in Russia had made no 
progress since the sixteenth century, he 
summoned Dutch printers and set up two 
])rinting-presscs in Moscow, four in St. 
Petersburg, one each in Tchernigov, 




Novgorod, and otlu'r towns. He also was a 
j)atron of scic'uce. The author lV)lvkarpov 
received 200 roubles from Pc'ter for the 
“ History of Russia from the Si^fteenth 
Century onwards,” which he printed. Peter 
did much also for ge()gra])hy. ■ He ordi'ical 
curious bones, peculiar stones, and even 
inscriptions to be coll(‘cted, and human 

j and animal abortions to b(‘ 

The FouAder 

o ussiAA ^1^^^ nkase that ignorant pc'oph' 
made mysti'rii's of such things 
and ascribed them usually to diabolic 
agency. He had the monastic libraries 
examined and copies made ol tlahr archives. 

He built hospitals, and sent young persons 
to study medicine abroad. From Januarv 
1st, 1700, he introduced into Russia the 
Christian chronology — of cours(‘ according 
to the Julian calendar, which had become 
antiquated in the interval but was still 
tenaciously upheld by most non-Catholics 
— ^while hitherto the creation of the 
world had been taken as the starting- 
point. He even recognised the value of 
the public Press, and brought into exist- 
ence in 1714 the ” Petersburg Journal.” 
By such many-sided and far-sighted 
efforts to advance the civilisation of his 
country, ho more than justified the 
doctorate which he received from Oxford, 
and the further honour of being nominated 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. 

The ancient provincial administration 
would obviously be affected by this great 
reorganisation, and all the more so as 
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the worst abuses prevailed in this domain, in 1719 into ten, and later into eleven. 
Since the officials, as was then the custom governorships, and these linally into 

almost everywhere, received no salary, forty-three provinces. Each governor 

but only grants of land, or had to maintain had at his side a ]U'ovincial councii 

themselves at the expense of the popula- elected from the nobles. As central 

tion, they became regular tormentors of authorities he created in 17 iS ten govern 
the peo])le, whom they could plunder mental colleges or ministries, on the 
without breaking the law. Such emolu- Danish and Swedish nuHlel, for foreign 
ments were called in Russia Kormlenje; affairs, war, the navy, the treasury, 
that is, nourishment or forage. “ Wait for law, the revenue, noble estates, industries, 
your post and grow fat ” was the formula mining and trade. In each college one 
for appointment in the days of the old foreigner was given a position. In 1711 
tsars. Peter abolished the Kormlenje, Peter instituted a senate, in the })lace ol 
in doing which he acted with his usual the Council of the Boyars, as th(' supreme 
harshness, if not brutality, and appointed court of justice and a supervisory author- 
a fixed salary for ('very office. ity ; he nominated a Procurator-fh'neral 

In the machiiu'ry of administratkm as its pn'sident, who was to watch ov('i tlu 

complete confusion pri'vailed, since the observance ol tlu' laws. H(‘ gav(‘ tlu 
de})artments of the individual magistrate's towns self-government and indepc'iuh'nl 
were' not clearly separated. Peter jurisdiction, and establislu'd at St. 
divided the einjure in 1708 into eight, Petersburg, to control them all. a chief 



PETER THE GREAT ON HORSEBACK 

While Peter the Great sought to advance Russia by culture and the arts of peace, he was not unmindful of its 
position as an empire that depended upon its strength of arms, and he aimed at making it powerful against its enemies. 
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1-rom the painting b>] Alaclise. R.A. 

WILLIAM III. WATCHING PETER THE GREAT WORKING AS A SHIPBUILDER AT DEPTFORD DOCKYARD 
When Russia’s g^real ruler saw the sea for the first time, at Archange', he became inspired with the ambition to make his country a naval power. He visited England to learn ship- 
bailding, and, adopting the plebeian name of Peter Michailof, he worked with h:s own hands as a carpenter that he might understand the complete art of constructing ships. 



THE CROSS OF DESTINY NEAR POLTAVA 

Near the city of Poltava, at the junction of the Poltava and the Vorskla rivers, stands the massive cross shown in the 
illustration. It marks the resting:-place of many hundreds of Swedish soldiers, who, under Charles XII., were defeated 
by the Russians, led by Peter the Great, on July 8th, 1700. The battle. at once marks the fall of Sweden’s power and 
the beginning of the rise of modern Russia, for as the one nation retrograded the other made rapid strides forward. 

magistrate who was responsible to the task when brigandage was so widely 

senate only, and had to attend to trade prevalent. He prosecuted the coiners, 

and commerce. built workhouses, infirmarit's, and lunatic 

The tsar created a body of ])()lice and asylums ; he called on all his subjects to 
introduced a sort of state incpiisition inform against thieves, and punished 

in order to break down the opposition the guilty oftim with his own hand. In 

to his reforms. He inijiroved the judicial order to raise the toiu* of honour among 

system partly after the Swedish model, the whole body of officials, who were botli 

more especially the criminal code, and ignorant and corrujit, he ordered that every- 

reformed the syst(‘m of taxation by sub- one who entered the jniblic service should 

stituting a poll-tax for the hearth-tax. become noble. By this expedient, and 

He took the severest measures to ensure by the institution of orders, he abolished 

the public peace, by no means an easy the privileges of the hereditary nobility. 
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Service and work would for the future at court in any other costume ; and a tax 

ennf)ble a man. He introduced into the of from thirty to one hundred roubles 

public service fourteen grades, of which was laid upon beards. In short, there 

the highest were tf) be attained by merit was hardly a form of life that Peter would 

only, without res})ect of birth. not have gladly reformed, all to raise his 

He interfered even with family and people as cjuickly as possible from the 

social life. He would not tolerate face- condition of barbarism. But although 

veils, or litt(‘rs concealed by curtains. he esteemed strangers, followed their 

Women were not to live in Asiatic seclu- advice, and wished to Europeanise Russia, 

sion, but to move about freely in the he did not do so slavishly, but only adopted 

luirojiean fashion. He repealed the old useful novelties ; he preserved the dignity 

Russian law by which all members of a of the Russkin nation and allowed no 

family had equal rights of inheritance, and encroachments by foreigners. Thus he 

introduced the German law of primo- punished severely anyone who propagated 

geniture, in order that the younger sons Lutheran doctrines: and as far as possible 

should be compelled to look for a livelihood he placed Russians in the leading i)ositions. 

He did all this with as much 
haste as if he wanted to leave 
nothing frir his succ(‘ssors to do, 
or as if he were afraid that his 
ndorms would In' reversed and his 
Ru.ssiaus brought back to the old 
barbarism. Nor was this aiiticij>a- 
tion altogether groundless: for 
in spite of his iron rule' and un- 
])aralleled energy, he had his eni'- 
mies ; h(^ had not by any means 
conqueia'd the darkness. The party 



A CANAL DREDGER AT WORK 
in trad(^ or in the civil service. 
But this (‘iiactment was r(‘p(‘aled 
undc'r the I{m])rt‘ss Anna, since it 
did not suit Russian conditions. 
Peter further decrc'cd that serfs 
should only be .sold b\’ families and 
not S(‘parately like heads of cattle. 
He introduced the social forms and 
customs of tlu‘ ^^’esl , arranging, tor 
i'xample, ballsand rc('(*ptions u})on 
the I'rench model. Indeed, he gave 
ordtM's that W’estern dress should 



LADOGA CANAL, BUILT BY PETER THE GREAT 


1)0 worn, in ordtM*, as an English diplomat 
('X])n‘ssed it, that his people might be trans- 
formed both outwardly and inwardly : and 
to make tluan (Mitirely European, or, as he 
himself dta'laa'd to the Danish AmlSassador, 
fuel, in order to make men out of beasts. 

When, having returned from his first 
Euro})eaii journey, he was respectfully 
welcomed by tlui Boyars, he received 
them graciously, embraced and kissed 
them, but at the same time remonstrated 


of Old Russia still lived ; tlu'y crept away 
like reptiles when a sunixxim strikes into 
their lurking place. “ Unhappily he stands 
alone with his dozen workers while mil- 
lions block the way," wrote the en- 
lightened Pososkof, peasant and merchant 
at once, in his book on " Poverty and 
Wealth." 

The peo])le, the body of officials, 
the clergy, the Boyars, and in fact his 
own relations were dissatisfied with 


with them about their dress, cut off with 
his own hands the beards of Field- Marshal 
Alexei vScliein and others, as well as their 
long skirts and sleeves, and required 
that men and women alike should dress 
like Euroj)eans. No one might appear 


the reforms. When Peter came back 
in 1698 from his travels, a story was 
current that it was not the tsar, but a 
stranger, while the real tsar had been 
rolled into the sea in a barrel by the 
Germans. The priests announced th(i 
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approach of Antichrist, and since, ac- 
cording to a prophecy, Antichrist was to be 
born in adultery, it was said that Peter’s 
mother, the second wife of Alexis, was 
the false virgin, the adulteress. Insulting 
notices were j^osted dn the wails. The 
clergy were especially dangerous, since, 
being unpleasantly disturbed in their dolce 

far niente by Peter, they 

The Clerp as to op- 

J^®®*"*** pose the innovations. The 
o rogress Patriarch of Moscow declared 
that shaven beards were unworthy of men ; 
a beardless man resembled a beast. Euro- 
pean dress was stigmatised as the badge 
of unchristian views. Foreigners were 
always in such danger that Peter had 
to protect them. A physician, Brem- 
hurg, was almost murdered because a 

skeleton had been seen in his 

possession. Whenever fires 
roke out, foreigners wore 
n )t infr(‘([uently the victims. 

On the occasion of the revolt 
of the Strelitz cor])S, a mass- 
acre of all foriugners had been 
planned. It was intended to 
destroy the German quarter 
and to attempt the life of the 
tsar. If he had not inter- 
vened at the very first with 
severity and cou rage , a 
general rev^ohition would have 
broken out. 

The victories of Azov and 
Poltava contril)utecl largely to peteAKell 
strengthen Peter s govern- avrrse to empk 


ADMIRAL LEFORT 
Peter the Great was by no means 
averse to employing foreign offi- 


secret agents after him. They found 
him at Sant’ Elmo, near Naples. He 
was induced to return home, and his father 
sat sternly in judgment over him. He 
forced Alexis, at a meeting of notables in 
the Kremlin, to renounce the throne 
(February 14th, 1718). He then ordered him 
to be thrown into prison and tortured. 
The tsarevitch was found dead there on 
July 7th. Peter the Great, in excess of 
zeal, had thought himself bound to sacri- 
fice his own son on the altar of his country. 

He clearly saw from wli^ch side the 
greatest danger threatened his immense 
work : it was the Church ; and he there- 
fore soon determined to limit the influence 
of the clergy. On the death of the Patriarch 
Adrian, the enemy of his reforms, in 1700, 
he did not again fill the vacant chair, but 
nominated Stefan Javorsky as 
vicc-]xitriarch. In 1721 he 
(Iclinitely abolished the office 
of Patriarch, and appointed a 
synod of bishops as the 
chief ecclesiastical authority, 
and, as in tlie case of the 
s ‘nalc, he placed at its head 
a procurator-general, who was 
often a soldier, to re])resent 
the tsar. In the edict which 
announced this change the 
tsar stated that “the common 
people cannot grasp the differ- 
ence between the highest 
spiritual and secular power, 
iiTiagine that the chiel 
ig foreign offi- pastor ol thc Churcli IS a 


Nev'ertheless. lie was <'ers. many of whom were in the sccoiid sovcrcigu, wlio is i the 


called upon to supipress mimer- serv ice of Russi. 
. f f ^ , admiral of thc fle 

oils risings of the Cossacks 
and different bands, as well as thc 
rebellions of various individuals. How 
far the clergy were to blame lor these 
insurrections cannot at this distance 
of time be ascertained. Tliey even knew 
how to sow opposition in his family. 
His sister, his wife Eudoxia Lopuchin, 
and even his son Alexis, were unfriendly 
to his reforms and therefore to him. 

That was the greatest sorrow to Peter. 
He sent his wife, in 1698, to a convent, 
but her cell became the centre of all the 
machinations against him. He tried 
vainly to guide his son’s steps i^ito another 
})ath. Even the threat to exclude him from 
thc throne proved unavailing. While 
he was on his travels, Alexis fled, in 1717, 
to the relations of his wife, Charlotte 
of Brunswick, at Vienna. But Peter sent 
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service of Russia. Francois Lefort, 
admiral of the fleet, was a Genevan. 


hrancois Lefort, superior 

of the tsar. He advised 

the bishops to avoid display and pride 
and to forbid men prostrating them- 
selves before them. Every bishop was 
to set up a school in his palace. 
Peter also looked into the monastic 

(picstion, and forbade anyone to enter a 
con^xiit before the age of thirty. He 
Peter ordered the monks to learn a 
* * trade. He did not venture to 
P . confiscate the monastic re- 

« «g>ons venues, although the monas- 

teries had piled up immense wealth, and 
were often merely incentives to idleness 
and vice. He imposed on them, however, 
the duty of keeping up schools and support- 
ing the destitute. With these exceptions 
he interfered little in religious questions, 
and w^as thoroughly tolerant to all denomi- 
nations. 1 1 was perhaps mainly from fear of 
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llio exc essive power of the Church that he 
retained the despotic form of government, 
and even wislied to strengthen the 
])ovver of the sovereign. Even Ivan the 
Terrible had condescended to convene 
provincial diets ; his successors did the 
same ; but Peter refused. His ministers 
supj)orted liim in this. Stefan Javorsky 
actually wrote a book in which 
tried to give a scientific 
„ basis to absolutism. Peter did 

not, however, go so far; for 
instance, h(i forbade prostration before him 
and servile modes of address. But in the 
c|U(‘stion of the royal title he wished to 
break with tradition, and assumed the 
style of hhnperor of all the Kussias. He 
thus ])laced himself on an equality with 
ihv. Roman (Mnj)eror, since he regarded 
hims(‘lf .as a siu'cessor of the Byzantine 
Cicsars. I hi was thus the first sove- 
reign in ICurope who no longer acknow- 
ledged the Roman idea of world empire. 
Ill ordca* that his reforms and those of 
his luiirs might not be exposed to an 
attack d(‘livenid by some crowai prince of 
lh(i Old J^ussian party, he changed the 
law' of sucaa'ssion in so far that each tsar 
could nominatii his successor. 

A more versatile monarch can hardly be 
imagined. IVter put his hand to every- 
thing ; almost (‘va'rything was due to 
his own initiative, h^ven if he tried to 
introducii the civilisation and morality 
of th(^ West into Russia liy force, he never 
Jillowc'd Russia to become dejiendent on 
strangers or to lie governed by them. He 
summoned young Russians as well as 
foreigners to his side. Jn IV.ter’s eyrie, 
as Pushkin says, there was a wamderful 
brood of eaglets : Menschikov, w’ho sprang 
from a small family, became prince, 
field-marshal and admiral ; Jhiris Schere- 
metj(‘f, the first marshal of Russia, re- 
nowmal for his bravery and uprightness, 
whose exploits were tlie theme of folk- 
songs ; the brothers Demetrius and 
Michael Golizyn, P'eodoi Golovin, Gavrilo 
Golovkin, Jacob Vasily, and Gregor 
Dolgoruki ; the fiery, honest, and 
shrewd Jagusinsky, solicitor - general 
of the senate ; Boris and Alexander 
Kurakin (father and son), ambassadors 
to the European courts ; Peter Tolstoi, 


a splendid diplomat ; Alexis Kurbatof, the 
treasurer, and others. Even Peter III. of 
Holstein, the degenerate grandson of Peter 
the Great, said in his praise that he 
had reared an enlightened family and 
furnished the state with able generals and 
officials. 

Peter died on February 8th (January 
28th O.S.), 1725, barely fifty-three years 
old, the greatest of the Romanovs, and 
one of the greatest monarchs of any 
nation. Seldom has any man emjdoyed 
his life to more advantage. The new era 
of Russia begins with him. filled the 
country with fresh and vigorous sap, 
breathed a new s])irit into the giant frame 
of the nation, and rejuvenated the 
cmjfire. His successors stand on his 
shoulders. The foreign diplomats were full 
of wonder at his person. “ The tsar 
towers above every man in his realm,’' 
wrote the Danish ambassador ; “ he is 

a marvel of wisdom, acuteness, observa- 
tion, prom])tness, and strength.” 

'J'he tsar’s own people honoured such 
services. The senate bestowed on him the 
title of (xreat Father of his Country. Yet 
he had received a very defective and old- 
fashioned education. The electress, Sophia 
Charlotte of Brandenburg, after 1701 
first queen of Prussia, admirably described 
^ him : ‘‘He is at once very 

HU Country" a 

better education he would 

have been a jx^rtect man.” J t is obvious that 
sometimes in his exacting labours he acted 
over-hastily, and that thus many of his 
creations appeared clumsy at first ; much 
also that he planned was not carried out, 
and much proved ephemeral. Documents 
that have been quite recently published 
give us a glimpse into the indefatigable- 
ness and vari(*ty of his labours, and into 
his capacity for carrying a matter through. 
The documents for the history of his reign 
are not yet completely accessible, nor has 
any exhaustive life of Peter been written 
owing to the mass of materials. But with 
the lapse of time his true greatness has 
been more fully realised. In days of dis- 
tress his disciples wept at his grave, and 
folk songs called on him to rise from the 
tomb. 
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WHEN WOMEN RULED IN RUSSIA 

PETER THE GREAT’S SUCCESSORS AND THE 
BRILLIANT REIGN OF CATHARINE THE GREAT 

IT was a misfortune for the empire that vSophia of Anlialf-Zcibst, mounted tlie 
* Peter the Great died without having throne as Cath.irine 11 . She was followed 
nominated his successor, not merely because in 1796 by Jier son Paul 1 ., who was 


IT was a misfortune for the empire that 
* Peter the Great died without having 
nominated his successor, not merely because 
a civil war might easily have arisen, but 
because this insecurity grew into a malady 
which endured for a whole century, occa- 
sioning great dangers to the empire. 
Almost all the relations of Peter, his 
second wife, Catharine 1 ., his nieces, his 
daughters, and his grandsons grasped at the 
sceptre. After 1598 almost every change 
of sovereignty from the end of the sixteenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was effected by a coup d’etat : and how 
many tsars died a natural death ? 

Peter was followed on the throne by 
Catharine, a Lithuanian of low origin, 
chiefly because she had won much credit 
both with the army and with the official 
classes by wise bribery of the (irand Vizir 
in the crisis on the Pruth (1711). She 
designated Peter 11 ., grandson of Peter 
and son of the unfortunate Alexis, as her 
successor. She died in 1727, and he on 
February 9th, '1730. The throne was 
then held by the army, especially by the 
guards. Thus in 1730 the niece of Peter, 
the Duchess of Courland, Anna Ivanovna, 
the second daughter of his brother and 
co-tsar Ivan, came to the throne, and in 
1740 Ivan VT. Antonovitch of Brunswick- 
Bevern, a grandson of Peter, with his 
mother, Anna Leopoldovna, as regent. But 
these latter were' deposed in the course of 
^ the next years, and Elizabeth, 

. third daughter (born in 

/r *^*^*'* therefore illegitimate) 

o ttssia Peter, mounted the throne, 
which she occupied until her death, in 
1762. After her, the grandson of Peter 
the Great by his second daughter, Anne 
of Holstein-Gothorp, came to the throne 
as Peter III., but was forced to abdicate 
after six months, and finally, on July 17th, 
1762, was murdered by Alexis Orlov at the 
country house of Ropsha. His wife, 


assassinated on March 2jrd, 1801. 

It is remarkable that in the course of 
the eighteenth century women mostly 
guided the fates of Russia, wliilc the men 
could not hold their own, but usually died 
_ - I violent deaths. Ikder’s sister 

Catharine I. Sophia had been the first to sit 
ussia s throne, at first as regent ; 

slie wished to be ]iroclaimed 
sole ruler. She allowed herself more 
liberty of movement than her brother 
Peter would have liked, and in this way 
paved the way for otlier women to the 
throne, hitherto an unprecedented event in 
Russia. The resj^ect felt for Pcdia* 1 . was 
so intense and permanent that his scx'.ond 
wife was able to succeed him at once. 
Catharine 1 . was the first absolute mistress 
of Russia. The Raskolniki alone, true to 
their tradition, n’fusod to swear allegiance 
to her, and jueferred to sufftM* d('ath. 

With the women came also the power 
of favourites, of whom some, such as 
Biihren (Biron), the lavourite of Anna 
Ivanovna, behaved deliantly, and treated 
th(! whole nation with contem])t ; some 
even were desirous of mounting the 
throne thems(;lves, sucli as Ahexander 
Menschikov, who immediately, after the 
death of ('atharinc L, betrothed his 
daughter Maria on May 25th, 1727, to 
the heir to the throne (Peter 11 .), and 
wished to marry his son Ak^xander to the 
latter’s sister ; in writing to the young 
Tsar Peter 11 ., lie signed himself “ your 
father,” and ordered the mennbers of his 
family to be inserted in the almanac with 
those of the imperial family, and the 
names of his daughters to be laxited in the 
church prayers. Alexis Rasumovsky, who 
was secretly betrothed to Elizabeth, be- 
came count (1744), field-marshal, and 
master of the hunt ; Gregory Orlov, 
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ennoDlcd in 1762, “ the handsomest man 
in the north/’ wished to marry Catharine 
II., and became in 1762 an ancestor of 
Count Bobrinsky. 

It was a shameless state of things. 
The parties at court were fighting one 
against the other without regard for 
the welfare of the nation. If one party 
came to the helm, it wreaked 
#*#^K**^**^ its fury recklessly on the out- 

RoyM CoMft iH-headocl : il mercy was 
shown them Irom the “inborn goodness” 
of the tsaritsa. their hands wer(i lopped 
off, th(*ir tongues and eais cut off, their 
proj)erty confiscated, and fhev were sent 
fo Silna ia. Tims a series of abl(‘ men were 
killed in barbarous party (ends. Fhc hatred 
against foreigners was levived, and foreign 
officers were murdered Irom “ jmtriotisin.” 

The new constitutional 
chang(is weie usually due to 
llu*. lavourites ; an attein])t 
was made in them to limit 
the ])()wer of the crown in 
(avour of the ('ouncillors of 
the crown. After the death 
of the last Romano f (1730) 
the “ High Trivy Council ” 
resolved to utilise the situa- 
tion in order to obtain 
charters for the nobility. The 
Dolgorukij and (h)li/A'n ac- 
cordingly offered the crown 
ti* the lemale descendants of 
Ivan V., who stood lurther 
Irom the throne, in the well- 
tound(‘d anticipation that 
they would more easily ac- 
cept terms. Anna Ivanovna 
actually signed the demands laid before 
her to the effect that the High Council 
should consist of eight members ; that 
vacancies should l)e tilled by co-optation, 
and that the council should be summoned 
for all imperial affairs, so that without its 
conse!it no decision could be taken as to 
peace and war, nor any new taxes levied ; 
that no offices from the highest downwards 
might be conferred, nor any crown property 
alienated without its approbation, nor any 
member of the nobility punished without 
its judicial cognisance. 

Anna, further, might neither marry nor 
nominate her successor witi.out the ap* 
approval of the council. Thus in 1730 
the Russian Privy Councillors demanded 
all at once that which the Polish nobility 
only obtained in the course of centuries. 


Possibly, too, the Swedish Riksrad had 
supplied them with a model. But the 
text of the capitulations which we have 
quoted shows that the Russians were 
tyros in such matters. Men would not 
tolerate too sudden innovations, especially 
when the body of Boyars and priests was 
intended to submit to the rule of a few 


j)ersons. 

The Russian nation feared the domina- 
tion of the high nobility more than the 
tyranny of the tsar. When, therefore, a 
few days afterwards, a general assembly 
of the states was summone^d and the 
capitulation was read out, there was no one, 
so Bishop Theophan Proco})ovitch tells us, 
among those present who did not tremble 
from head to foot when he heard the 
document. The members of the Senate 
and many others presented the empresir 
with ]){ditions against the new 
constitution, and the officers 
of the guard cried : “ W'e do 
not wish that laws shall be 
dictated to the empress ; she 
ought to have the same rights 
as her predecessors.” Anna, 
as might be expected, then 
carriecl out a coup d’etat to 
' secure the crown. Russia was 
not yet ripe for a more liberal 
constitution. Despotism, in 
fact, now struck deeper roots, 
since it had, as it were, rc' cived 
the sanction of the people. 

PETER II. OF RUSSIA other respects the rule 

Designated by Catharine, the of the Russiail CmpreSSCS, 

widow of Peter the Great, as her u it h tlu' p y r r* n 1 1 n of 
successor on the throne of Russia, IK L X C C p I I O U OT 

Peter II., grandson of the Great, ( athaniie 11., WaS thoiOUglllv 
becametsarinl7.-r. Hediedin 17.». 

that the greatest licentiousness pre- 
vailed at the court, and that some 
empresses, like Catharine T. and Elizabeth, 
were addicted to drink, they achieved 
iKjthing of note by their foreign j)olicy, 
although they all governed in the spirit 
of Peter, and were anxious to carry out 
ri’ k *k plans. Elizabeth, at the 

**P i r ‘Advice of her favourite, Ivan 
Schuvalov, founded the Uni- 
versity at Moscow in 1755, and 
the Academy of Fine Arts at St. Peters- 
burg in 1758. Cyril Rasumovsky wished to 
establish a university at Baturin in the 
Ukraine. The learned Privy Councillor 
Teplof said, with justice, of these founda- 
tions : “ The Academy is without acade- 
micians, the University without students, 
the rules are not followed ; an irremediable 




It is a remarkable fact that during^ the eif^hteenth century the fate of Russia was chiefly in the hands 
of women rulers. Greatest of these was Catharine II., a woman of striking: intellectual She 

was desirous at one time to abolish serfdom, and took a deep interest in the condition of her people. 
During her Majesty's royal progresses it was the custom of her favourite, Potemkin, to patch up 
miserable villages into a state of apparent prosperity. Our illustration depicts such a deception. 
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confusion prevails everywhere.” Tliis con- 
fusion was apparent in ioreign i)olicy no 
less than in home affairs. The inlluence of 
foreigners now made itself felt in a harsh 
manner. Under Anna, the German in- 
lluence was predominant ; the Russians 
W(‘re tn'aled with rf)ntcm]d. 
i\nna, regarded herself as a 
foreigner, and ridieuh'd lh(‘ ' 

Russian nobility and all that 
was Russian in an unscHunly ' 
lashion. She chosedier court ^ 

Io(j1s by pr('ferenc(^ from ' 
ainong the Russian nobU's ; j 
ev(‘n priii('ess<‘s were com- I 
pelled to submit to whip- 
j)ings, to crow like hens, sit 
on nests of (‘ggs, civ. 

Under l^di/abeth, French 
lashions wrve the vogue, 
and were (‘(]ually exagg(‘- i 
iat(*d. ! he loi(‘ign ])olic.|j husband of 
was shaj)ed to suit this Peter in. had t 
mov(mi(‘nt. The great(‘st 


but overshadow her husband, who pos- 
sessed limited abilities and had been 
indifferently educated. When she was only 
fifteen, she read Plato, Cicero, hnd other 
classics. She studied later the new 1 re ich 
literature, esi^ccially the Encyclopaedists. 

Thus, besides D’Alembert 
and others, .she read and 
passionately admired Monte- 
squieu, whose writings she 
” pillaged,” and called his 
” Es])rit des Lois,” the 
monarch’s breviary. ” Tf I 
were Pope,” shevsaid, ” f 
would canonise him.” She 
kept up a vigorous corre- 
sj)ondence with Voltaire : 
” The ancients would have 
ranked him among the 
gods,” she wrote of him. 
Sh(i ” bought ” Diderot’s 

ATHARtVR II IS.OOC livrc?. 


I HUSBAND OF CATHARINE II. V' 

was sha))ed to suit this Peter ill. had been on the throne blit Oil the Condition that he 

inovenKMit. The great(‘st Jor only six >onths when he was managi'd it for her during 

i forced to abdicate, and on July 1 /th, ^ , r i • ir i i • i 

Vl('lon<‘S, such as fhat won law. was murdered by Alexis Orlov the l est of Iiis life at a high 

in eoajunction with Laiidon country house of Ropsha. She was also familiar 


in 175(1 at Kunersdoi l, wtu'e not made full 
us(‘ of. Policy was guided by S(Mitiment 
ratlu'r than by ivgard tor the jniblie wel- 
fare. SoiiK' advantages were obtained 
against 'fiirki'N’, but at an (‘xca'ssive juice. 

At llu^ invitation of the hhnj'iress 
IClizab('th thtue (hen ('anu' to court Joanna 
ICliza belli ot 


Anhalt-Zerbst . a 
priiu'i'ss of (iot- 
torj), eoiineeled 
through Anna 
IV'trovna with 
tiu' Romanovs, 
t og(' t U (' r with 
her daughter 
So|)hia Augusta 
h'rederiea. She 
suecetMled in 
marrying lu’*' 
daughter to tlu' 
h e i r 1 o t h e 
throne, l\'ter 
Fe do ro v itch 


mse of Ropsha. salary. She was also familiar 
with the literatures of England and Sjiain. 

Her gifts and aceom|)lishments were 
balanec'd by her li('entiousn('ss, in whicdi 
slie sntqiassed her jiredecessors. Never- 
theless, the fortunes of Russia took a turn 
for the better when she mounted the 
throiu' on July qth, 17(12, having deposed 
her husband by 


force. This able 
W()mau soon 
])rob(‘d the most 
c o m plicated 
questions. Tt 
could not, there- 
fore, escape lier 
notice that the 
future of Russia 
depended on the 
establishment of 
connections with 
the West. It was 
a great stroke 

I of good fortune 

Fedorovitch anna ivanovna and Elizabeth Russian 

, , The German influence was predominant m Russia duriii}? the reign , . 

t^ejiumioer ISt, of Anna, who, regarding herself as a foreigner, ridiculed every- liatlOIl that 111 
Soilhia thing that was Russian. French fashions were the vogue under ^ 

/tJ/* t Elizabeth, and the foreign policy was shaped to suit this movement JlCl SOll a 

had already ruler took the 

adojited the Orthodox religion in 1744, reins of government who, as Peter the 
and took the name of Cathau.ie Alexo- Great formerlv, in the great struggle 


/i' I 1 . A. The German influence was predominant in Russia during the reign 

(^ejiumioer ISt, of Anna, who, regarding herself as a foreigner, ridiculed every- 

y AU..A ....... c i. r i.: a. . 


jeviia ; she became afterwards the 
groat emjiress Catharine II. Herself a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, of 
great intellectual powers, she could not 


ras shaped to suit this movement. C 1 S O 11 a 

ruler took the 
reins of government who, as Peter the 
Great formerly, in the great struggle 
between reaction and progress, definitely 
placed herself on the side of progress. She 
not only possessed the will to do something 
for the elevation of culture, but knew how 


THE SUCCESSORS OF 

to set*lhe machinery of reform in motion 
with undeniable skill and intelligence. 

Her powerful mind had long contem- 
plated various schemes of reform. She 
found a coadjutor in the equally intel- 
lectual and beautiful Princess Catharine 
Romanovna Woronzov-Dashkov, the most 
accomplished woman of her time, who, as 
she said, was willing to mount the scaffold 
for her mistress. She did Catharine great 
service in the deposition of Peter III. 
The French were the models for Cathariiu' 
in culture as well as in immorality ; but 
she did not imi- 
tate them to a 
slavish or vulgar 
degree. As slu? 
always remained 
.1 sovereign in 
Ser attitude 

o w a r d s her 
favourites, so 
she always main- 
tained her dig- 
nity among lh(‘ 
foreigners from 
whom she learnt. 

She kn(‘w how 
to strike th(‘ 
happy iiK'an, and 
(lid not g{.) to ex- 
tremes, as Anna 
a n d hdizabeth 
did, or her hus- 
band Peter III., 
who had deihc'd 
the Prussian 
king, Fr(*(l(‘r\c 
the (heat, to an 
absurd d(‘give. 

Besides Frt'iich, 
she also brought 
(iermans to her 
court, es]K*cially 
natives of the 
ihaltic })rovin('es, 
ill which the best schools were to be found. 

Above all, she allowed the French 
philoso])hy of enlightenment to influence 
her mind. Worshipjiing the views of the 
Encyclopjedists, she was tilled with th(‘ 
lofty thought of making her iieojde hapjiy. 
vShe dreamed of no less a scheme than the 
abolition of serfdom. “ Freedom, thou 
soul of all things,” she wrote, “ without 
thee all is dead ; 1 wish to have obedience 
in laws, but no slaves.” Steejied in these 
ideals, she desired to inaugurate her reign 
with a modern code. She therefore resolved 


PETER THE GREAT 

to summon a legislative assembly, on the 
model of the old French estates, from the 
whole of Russia, and worked for some 
years with great diligence and acuteness 
at a draft scheme for its constitution, 
which testified to her liberal ^’iews. She 
wrote: “The nation is not for the ruler, 
but the ruler for the nation. The e(tuality 
of the citizens consists in their only having 
to obey tlu‘ law ; fn'edom is the right to do 
(‘verything that is not forbidden by the 
law.” She condemned religious persecu- 
tions and every lorm of intolerance. 

Voltaire' ex- 
pressed his as- 
tonishineiit to 
hi']'. 

Fvi'n Frederic 
the ('jicat could 
not find words 
('Hough to ('ele- 
brat(' the author- 
('ss, t h (‘ li r s t 
woman who came 
forward as a 
k'gislator. Tlu' 
legislat iv(' assi'in- 
bly was sum- 
mon-'d in the 
(‘ar J7()(). It 
nisisted of rv- 
])resentativ('s ot 
all classes and 
race's in the' em- 
pire, 55f) ])ersons. 
fhere were' to 
be see'll se'iiators, 
offie'ials. soldie'is, 
nu'inbers of the' 
synod, citizens, 
peasants, Tar- 
tars, Kalmucks, 
l.affs, vSamoy- 
eeks, (iermans, 
and Poles, livery 
member was 
required to be ])r(nuele'd with an authori- 
sation from at le'ast live' of his electors, 
and rec.e'ave'd a medallion bearing the 
likeiK'SS of Catharine' and the inscrijition : 
“ For the? ha])piness of one', and all, 
December 14th, 1766.” 

All niembeis were declared inviolable 
lor the period of their sittings, and exempt 
lor ever from all corpe)ral jninishments. 
She wrote to Voltaire: ” 1 think that you 
would be pleased with an assembly in 
which the Orthodox believer sits between 
the heretic and the Moslem, all three 
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listen to the speech of an idolator, and then 
the four of them come to a unanimous 
opinion.” This assembly, owing to its 
composition, was naturally unfitted foi 
legislativ(i work. In the middle of an 
earnest discussion over the rights of 
citizens in towns, one member talked 
about hygiene, and anotluM' recommended 
a remedy against frost-bite. Nevertheless 
in the 200 sittings or more which the 
assembly held, a number of questions were 
thoroughly discussial, and resolutions 
\v(Te formulated which are of the highest 
interest. 

Owing presumably to the Turkish 
war, Cathariiu^ dissolved the assembly 
on December i8th, 176(8; only the 
s|)ecial committees continued in force 


were obliged to raise the Tartar imposts 
together with their own, and for this 
object had to introduce a new system of 
fiscal groups. The increased demands on 
the army and revenue caused by con- 
tinual wars compelled the Muscovite 
grand dukes above all to look for means 
with which they could enforce the military 
duties of the nobility and the taxes and 
services of the peasantry. 

A suitable machinery was found in the 
well-j)roved system of fiscal groups with 
common responsibility, so that the g(jvern- 
ment could not touch each separate indi- 
vidual immediately, but only through the 
body of rat{.*i)ayers. The same method 
was applied to the nobility to bring 
them into touch with military service 


until December 4fh, 1774. 
She emphasised, at any 
rat(‘, in a ukas(‘, the 
belief that the ])roceed- 
ings had diftused light 
and learning over the 
wh('le realm. The (pies- 
tion of the abolition of 
serfdom had also b(‘en 
touched upon in the 
assembly ; even some 
nobles among llu* d(‘pu- 
ties were in favour of 
it. ('omit Peler Sclua'e- 
iTi(‘tj(‘t, a grc‘al beiielactor 
to the ])0()r, and so free 
from ])r(‘ju(lic(' that he 
had marri(‘d a serf, de- 
('lared his readiness to 
emancipate them all. But 
on till' whok* till* Riis- 



by the creation of 
” districts of nobility.” 
in which an ocladozik. 
ele(J;ed from amongst the 
nobles, fixed the amount 
and value of the military 
service which each of tlu* 
‘‘ district nobles ” had to 
ri'iider. As a reward for 
the service the prince 
handed over to the nobles 
crown lands *wilh the 
resident jieasants, whose 
numbers constituted the 
real \’alue of the lands. 
The n o b 1 e s naturally 
could only discharge their 
obligations to tin* state 
if the ]ieasants remaini'd 
on the soil and cultivated 
it ; if these left their 


sian nobility were not Catharine the great in the 
inclinoil t,. ivlc-aso their uniform of the hussars , 


” souls ” ; for that would have meant 
economic' ruin for most of them. Many 
were full of class prejudices. The ]H)et 
Alexander Sumarokov expressed ' their 
view when he says : “ The peasant is as 
fitted for serfdom as the house dog for the 
chain or the canary for the cage.” 

('atharine herself honestly desired the 
complete, but gradual, abolition of serf- 
dom. and energetically advocated its 
amelioratiiui. She severely punished 
l)ersons who were denounced to her for 
their inhumane treatment of serfs. Rut 
the question was very conrdicated, for 
serfdom had a political basis. Its begin- 
ning lies in the Tartar age, when the 
Russian petty princes, who were also the 
chief tax-collectors of the Tartar Khans, 


of the country, 
the lands which they 
deserted had no further value, fn order, 
therefore, that military service might be 
secured, and the land-tax (plough-tax), 
and, after I:\iter the (ireat, the hearth-tax 
or poll-tax, might not be diminished, the 
peasants’ right of moving their domicile 
required to be checked. At first it was 
only restricted. Feodor Ivanovitch, 1592 
and 1597, then Boris Godunov, i6or and 
i(k) 2, Schuskij, 1607, and Peter the Great, 
frequently occupied themselves with this 
problem. First of all, emigration was 
rendered difficult ; then it was absolutely 
forbidden, and the ” floating element ” 
of the population was permanently riveted 
to the soil. The power of the lord over his 
serf thus was strengthened, and* the state 
did not interfere in their mutual relations. 
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In the seventeenth century, prison, fetters 
and neck-irons were to be found in a 
country house. 

This patriarchal jurisdiction was not 
limited by any legal conditions, except 
that the death penalty was forbidden. 
The peasants, however, always endured 
this burden in the knowledge that 
their services were rendered directly to 
the state as payment for the officials 
performing military and other services ; 
that is, the nobility. But when Peter 
III. in 1762 released the nobles from 
the obligation to serve the state, on 
the grounds that love for the sovereign 
and zeal for the service of the state 
were so universal that it no longer 
a])})eared necessary to maintain those 
c o m ]) u 1 s o r y m e a - 
sures, a great agitation 
was roused among the 
peasants, for they 
believed that on their 
side they were released 
from all obligations to 
the nobility. A respon- 
sive quiver was felt 
throughout the emj)ire ; 
even the disturbances 
in the Ukraine of the 
year 1707 iy()S, were in- 
Huenced by it. For the 
first time the })easaiits 
were overcome} by mis- 
trust (d’ the nobles, 
whom they accusc'd of 
keeping them in slavery 
in deiiance of the tsar’s 
will. This idt*a came 
more prominently for- 
ward under A lexander 1 1 . , 
and has not been entireh dissipated 
to-day. 

Catharine would certainly have lightened 
the yoke of serfdom. But on the other hand 
the solution of this question was then far 
too difficult ; on' the oth(}r hand she had 
just been diverted from that idea by the 
barbarism of the emj)ire, and altered her 
views surprisingly in 1768. Instead of 
alleviating the lot of the peasants, she 
extended the prerogatives of the land- 
owners, conceded to them the most 
extensive jurisdiction, forbade the pea- 
sants to impeach their lords, and allowed 
the lords to send their serfs to Siberia. 
Catharine, who erased the word rab 
(slave) from the Russian dictionary, 
reduced to serfdom a million and a half 


THE FAMOUS CATHARINE II. IN 
HER ROYAL ROBES 


peasants in Little Russia. The sanguinary 
revolt of the Ukraine i)easants under 
Gonta and Selisnjak in i7()7-i7()8, just 
at the time when the abolition of serfdom 
was being discussed, completely destroyed 
the tsaritsa’s pleasure in reforms, since 
she was indignant at the cruelties perpe- 
trated there, and she entirely changed her 
attitude, as the dangerous and sanguinary 
rebellion of Pugatclief fully occupied her 
attention. 

Although the Russian nobility in the 
bulk was hardly worth more than the 
])easantry, yet it helped the state to 
keep the savage peasantry in check, 
and might be regarded, therefore, as 
])art of the state machinery. Catharine’s 
liberal notions received a still ruder 
shock when, in t h e 
course of the French 
Revolution, that very 
people, for whose welfare 
and freedom Tueii had 
written and toiled in- 
defatigably, perpetrated 
hideous atrocities, (ionta, 
Selisnjak, and the Jaco- 
bins, Umani and the 
storming of the BasiiU}, 
gave her much food for 
meditation. Her oynnion 
was that the pe(q)le did 
not deserve liberty. 

Then her reactionary 
efforts began. She de- 
stroyed socialistic books 
and ordered their authors 
to be watched and their 
correspondence o|)ened. 
THARiNE II. IN Inoke off relations 

L ROBES France, banished all 

Frenchmen who were suiq:)orters of the 
Revolution, and received the (hnigres with 
open arms. Catliarin } did not, how- 
ever, entirely sacrilice her liberal ideas ; 
the peasants were only temporarily in 
disfavour with her. She gave the nobility 
a sort of constitution according to districts, 
to the towns seH-governmeiit and private 
jurisdiction, and si)ecial privileges to the 
merchants. The nobility at that period 
enjoyed her peculiar favour. She thought 
the king’s cause was the nobles’ cause ; 
no nobility, no monarch. 

Although Catharine would not abolish 
serfdom, she was at least trying to prepare 
for its abolition. She saw that the culture 
of the nation must first be raised before 
its condition could be ameliorated, and she 
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lhrc\»^ herself heart and soul into the task 
of raising tlie standard of schools and 
education. In tliis effort she was much 
helped by Ivan Betzkoy, wlio had been 
educated abroad. Like Peter the Great, 
she founded schools, academies of science 
and art, and educational establishments. 
Theni was room, for example, for some 
hundreds of well-born girls in 


Royal Support 
for Learning 
and Science 


the Smolna convent, and the 
immense educational institute 


for destitute children roused 
the admiration of Napoleon I. She com- 
missioned Diderot to prcj)are. a scheme 
for a syst(un of secondary schools. 

Hut, unlike Pet(‘r the (heat, she cont(un- 
plated th(‘ education of th(i masses, and, 
tluaefore, set mon^ tlioi'oughlv to work. She 
not only, in 1775. oi'dc‘r(‘d the “ colleges 
of gemaal su|)(‘rvision ” in t|ie s(‘})arate 
goverimuMits to pro\-id(‘ ioi' the fonnda- 
ti(m ol schools in (‘very large town, and in 
lySi built ill Petersburg sinam schools 
containing oik^ class only, which im- 
mediately r(iC(M\'ed .|S() scholars, but also 
nominated, in i7«S.:j. a sjiecial committee 
lor the (*slablislmu‘nt ol national schools. 
At th(‘ h(‘ad ol tlu‘ commission, it is true, 
was plac(‘d Pi'lcr SaN'adovskij, who, in 
sj)it(! of his l(‘arning, was very indolent, 
but lu‘ had (‘fluhtMil scliolars at his side, 
among th(‘m th(‘ “ llh iian ” school- 
director 'rii<‘odoi \’on [ankovii's sent by 
the kaiijicror |osi‘j)li II.. in 1782, who 
elaboialed a new {'urricnhim and wrote 
text-books. 1 h(* Russian Kosodavlef 
pnblishiMl twenty-eight school-books. 

'I'hese were mod(‘st beginnings ; no vil- 
lage' school had yet been eK'cUul. Hut the 
National School Ordinance of August 5th, 
made school re.iorm obligatory on the 
whole of Ku.ssia. riui h'rench educational 
system was the empress’s id(*al in this; 
the Kmperor |t»S(‘j)h, whom she had met 
at the beginning of July. 1780, in Mohilef, 
inlluenced lar in this direction, since he, 
too, was under the sjiell of the French en- 
^ . lightenment. At the advice 

Cathyine ^ i)nncess Dashkov, 

. . (_ atharme toimiu'd in 178 5, 

Academy model of t he French, 

a Russian Academy, which was entrusted 
w'ith the duty of “ drawing up rules for 
orthography, preparing a ]'!nssian gram- 
mar aiui firosody, and encouraging the 
study of Russian history.’’ The Russian 
.Veademy stood, therefore, independently 
by the .side of the .Veademy of Sciences, 
whose director was also the piincess, 
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from 1783-1796 ; the former was incor- 
porated in the latter as a second division 
as recently as 1855. The Russian 
Academy set about the preparation of a 
Russian dictionary. The Princess Dash- 
kov edited three letters ; the empress 
composed an appendix to the first volume. 
Both academies performed meritorious 
services in elevating the progress of 
science in Russia. 

Catharine’s literary activity had many 
phases. When Ihincess Dashkov, in 
1783-1785, published “ The Companion ” 
(or “ Conversational Guidex for FTiends 
of Russian Literature ”), the empress 
comjiosed for it some anonymous sketches 
of a satirical character. She also 
wrote tieatises, tales, and p)lays. 'I'liiis 
she glorified in “ Gleg ” the first cam- 
paign of the Russians against Con- 
stantinople : h(;r (a)urt bandmastiu', 

(iiusejipe Sarti, composed chorusijs for 
this j^ece. In tliii piece called “ (iore- 
bogatyr,” or the “ Hero of Misfortunes,” 
she ridiculed Gustav us HI. of Sweden. 
Other works from Iku' pcai are “ fliii 
Siberian Shamans,” ” Deceivers,” ” The 


The Liter&ry 
Genius of 
the Empress 


Blinded,” ” Woe for the 
Timijs.” F'or her grandsons 
Aliixanderand Constantineshe 
wrote ” The (rrandmother's 


Alphabet,” and “The Library,” which wxis 
])rinUid in Berlin. She collected linguist i ' 
notes, spent time on archa‘ology and 
mythology, and extracU^d chronicles. She 
was fond of history, especially Russian. 
“ No history su[)plies better and greater 
men than ours ; I love it to infatuation,” 


she wrote to Diderot. 


An im[)erishable monument of her 
genius is to be lound in her numerous 
letters, which testify to her grace, her 
good breeding, her great intellect and 
literary takml, as well as to her sparkling 
wit and sensibility. .She wrote with equal 
facility (though, it must be owmed, with 
eijual incorrectness) in Russian, German, 
and French. Her French letters, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Abbe Jean 
Siffrein Maury, surpassed even those of 
Voltaire. F'or music alone she had no 


talent. She commissioned many trans- 
lators and paid them well, as Peter the 
(ireat had formerly done. As a patroness 
of belles Jettres she brought distinguished 
poets, artists, philosophers, and scholars 
to her c(Xirt, at which a high intellectual 
tone prevailed. Many famous contem- 
poraries visited her there, among them 






CATHARINE THE GREAT OF RUSSIA 

Mounting' the throne in 1762, after deposing Peter III., this rcmaikable 
woman did much to raise the standard of education. Liberal and tasteful, 
she enriched St. Petcisburg with works of ait and splendid buildings. 
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Voltaire and Diderot. With Baron 
Melchior Grimm (1723-1807), she once 
conversed for seven liours without inter- 
ruption on scientific questions. He was 
her art and literary agent in France, and 
Ijought for her books, works of art, and 
collections. Voltaire was her intellectual 
model. Liberal and tasteful, she adorned 
and enriched St. Petersburg with works 
of art and splendid buildings of evany sort. 
She loved brilliance and a luxury hitherto 
unknown in Russia. 

She also patronised the Russian scholars 
and poets. Iwen in her day, Russian 
literature show( d a list of famous nam(‘s ; 
the Russian drama was creat(‘d at this 


Catharine divided the Russian state into 
districts, in order to improve the admini- 
stration and facilitate siq>ej^isioii, and 
thus created forty governments. During 
her reign large tracts of land were settled, 
mostly with colonists from the West, 
among them many (Germans. The num- 
ber of the population of the kingdom rose 
under her to forty millions, which was 
due not only to the colonisation and in- 
corporation of v^arious regions, but also 
to the circumstance that she paid attention 
to jHiblic sanitation, and among otlu'r 
things intioduced inoculation for small- 
])ox. She founded many towns, several 
of which lu'ar her name, constructed. 


tinu'. The enipn'ss had a gr(*at share in like Peter, canals and roads, and ])ro- 


rousing tlu' sc‘lf-C(niscious- 
ness of the nation. Although 
a German ])riiicc‘ss bv birth, 
she f(‘U herst‘11 a Russian. 
She said in jest to the 
l)hvsician who o|)eiU‘d one 
of her veins ; “ 'I'hat is 

better : the last dro|) of 
(i(*rinan blood is goiu'.” 
rh(‘ Russian |xuty might 
have S('eii that it was j)os- 
sible to bt‘ a refornuM' and 
I (‘main a true Russian. A 
numlK’r ol Russian news- 
pa]H‘rs sprang up, and the 
national literatun' ot Russia 
now lloW(‘d ill a broad 
stream. In short. tlu‘ cul- 
ture of h'ast hjirojH‘ rose*, 
at least in the higher circles 
of societs’, to heights of 
which the most sanguine 



mot(‘d trade and industries. 

It was fortunate tor 
Russia that through thi' 
advocacy of her great 
tsaritsa the warming ra\s 
of Wisft'rn culture shone 
on her longer than former! v 
under Peter the Great. For 
the military strength and 
political inlliience of Russia 
grew with the [irogress of 
lu‘r civilisation. In spit(‘ 
of the great services of 
('atharine we must not 
forget that she only built 
on the foundation which 
P(‘ter I. had laid. Peter the 
Great had ixmsed Russia 
from a secular apathy, and 
his task was the greater. 
He did alm(')St everything 
himself. Catharine W(n'ke(l 


had never dreamed. It Gregory Potemkin. But he was not maiulv through her states- 
w;is KR-atly to tlu- ‘‘•bove deceiving her Majesty on occasion. ,„en hcr greatest gift was 

honour ot ('atharine that sIk' employed her knack of gathering splendid men 
the (Jmreh in the causi* of eulture. She round her. She was aware of this, and 

comjileted a step, on which Peter the just tniough to admit it openly and to 
Great did not vimtnre, namely, tlieconfis- give the jirecedence to Peter the ('ireat. 
cation ol the estates ol the ( hurcli. 1 he Catharine’s lavouritc's were to some ex- 


Russian monasteries wen* enormously tent highly gifted men, to whose suggestion 
wi'althy. They had Iveu spaivd (‘ven bv she may 'have been indebted formally 
the Tartars, and their property had gnnvu an act ' ascrihi'd to her own inventive 


from century to century. The number of 
tlu'ir members amounted to more than a 
million ; the convent of Troizko-Sergiev, 
at Mosc(')W. alone had 120,1)00. ('athariue 
now appointed a board, which pl.uTd all 
Church estates under one governnicut. 
The convents reci'ivcd tor evi'ry ma^e 
member a rouble and a half ; from the 
surplus, schools, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions were to lx erected. 


powers. It is iierhajis an excuse for 
Catharine’s weaknessts and sensuality 
that in her days such conduct was uni- 
versal. Rut wliile other sovereigns were 
taken u]) with sensuality, she worked 
indelatigably ; from early morning until 
late into the night she attended to the 
business ot the empire. Her people 
readily forgave her any failings in view 
of her services. 
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RUSSIA 

VI 


EASTERN 
EUROPE TO 
THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 



RISE OF THE KINGDOM OF RUSSIA 

ITS RAPID GROWTH IN POWER AND INFLUENCE 


VV 7 HILE the sum total of the work done 
^ by Russia in the domain of culture 
during her general development was 
hardly sufficient for her own requirements, 
her military and political successes were, on 
the other hand, most important, although 
purchased by great sacrifices. T'he Russian 
people had stubbornly survived the Tartar 
terrorism, had subdued in the sixteenth 
century the Tartar khanates of Kosan 
and Astrakhan, had olHained possession of 
Siberia, had acquired in the seventeenth 
century the Ukraine, had conquered under 
Peter the Great the Hal tic. coast, the 

Cas|:)ian, and the Sea of A;cov, and had 

carried their arms to P(‘rsia. 

In the eighteenth century the dijdo- 
matists of Europe were much occupie(l by 
the Turkish or Iiastern question as well 
as with the dc^stiny of Poland. A hap])y 
solution of this problem was a vital! v 
important task for Russia. Some* few years 
after the great defeat under 
Turkey Vienna (i68j), the 

A Bone of Eugeuc of Savoy 

Contention the Turkish power 

to its foundations. As long as a war 
against the Porte seemed a dangerous 
enterprise, Hungary, Austria and Poland 
had been forced to bear the brunt of it 
alone : in fact they had been sometimes 
actually hindered by other powers. But 
when after 1718 the question of tlu‘ 
Turkish succession became one of j)ractical 
politics, all the ])owers announced their 
interest in wliaf they were jdeased to call 
the Eastern qiK'stion, and thus Turkey 
has becai as great a bone of contention as 
was Poland at an earlier period. Russia, 
PTance and P'nglainh who hitherto had 
taken practically no sha-re in wars witli 
I'urkcy, now became so susce])tible on 
this very point that they thought tlicy 
alone had a right to settle the matter. 

Russia has been often surjnised by 
events at a moment when she was still too 
weak to discharge some great task with 
which she suddenly found herself con- 
fronted ; but then, after collecting all 


her forces, she has often outdistanced her 
rivals, who had got the start. At the end 
of the sev'(*nteentli eentury, when Poland 
and Austria dealt Turkey such heavy 
blows, Russia was still too uni)repared to 
think of making war upon the sultan. 
The war which she was compelled to wage 
for the possession of the Ukraine ended 
P . in 1681 with the inglorious peace 
inThc*^ of Bachtschissarai. Tlicn in 1684 
Crimea ^ t'lnbassy for Austria and 

Poland apj'ieared in Moscow to 
induce the tsar to occuj^y the Crimea, 
tlu‘ “ right hand ol the sultan." In 
it)8f> John Sobieski ceded the Ukraine east 
ol the Dnieper to Moscow, in order to 
secure its co-operation in his plan. 

War against the I'urks was then still 
regarded as a holy war, to which all 
Christian states ought to feel themselves 
bound ; the fact that the Polish king 
nevertheless richly rewarded Moscow for 
its services shows that other motives 
besides those of th(' Crusader were brought 
into play. The Russian court, indeed, 
promised in that treaty to attack the 
Crimea ; but two expeditions equipped for 
that purpose were abortive. Even Peter 
the (heat only succeeded in taking Azov 
at the second atteiuj^t (iTk/)). By these 
campaigns he formally of)cncd the series 
of Russian wars with Turkey, just as on 
the west he was the first to gain a firm 
footing in Poland. When Pet(‘r, a year 
later, started on his luiropean journey, 
he received congratulations on all sides, 
even in Poland. In Vienna the Jesuit 
Freiherr von Liidinghausen 
brought into his sermon the 
words that “(iod would give the 
tsar, as the namesake of St. 
Peter, the keys to oj)en the Sublime Porte.” 

But Peter had more important matters 
to settle first. It was not until after Poltava 
(1709) that he recurred to that idi‘a. To 
drive out the Ottomans from Europe in 
the name of civilisation l)(?came a favourite 
scheme of his ; he saw many millions of 
("hristians of his own faith j>ining under 
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the Turkish yoke and fixing their hopes 
on him. He was already thinking of 
relieving these j)eoples when he sustained 
the reverse of 1711. Surrounded on 
the Pruth, he was compelled to resign 
Azov and destroy his fleet. Peter did not 
venture to contemjdate a fourth war 
against Turkey. Austria, meanwhile, was 
still entangled in the War of 
Russia Spanish Succession. The 

ecomes a it is true, whol(‘ 

Kingdom ^J.^.^ty at Po- 

sharevatz (1718) ; hut twenty years had 
hardly passed before most of the fruits 
of tlu'se great efforts and sacrifices wen* 
once more lost. Russia filled the ))lace 
of the now crippl(*d Poland. Soon alt(‘i 
the ])romotion of Russia to the rank of a 
kingdom (1701), the growing hostility 
between Jhandenburg and Austria had 
formed the j)oliti('al axis of (entral 
Europe ; at tlu' conlenMices of Vienna in 
1720 b'rederick William I. was already 
termed tlie most dangerous enemy. Hardly 
any other state than Russia could be 
taken into consideration as an ally against 
the house of Hohenzollern, Th(‘ first 
alliance between them, therefore, was 
concluded on August bth, I72(>. The 
advantage lay on the side of Austria, 
riie Viennese diplomatists cautiously 
assumed no res]xmsibility towards Turkey 
except for Russian possessions in Kuropi*, 
and succeeded in strictly limiting their 
obligations to their ally, while the 
latter was ])ledgcd in giMieral terms to 
afford assistance against the house ol 
Hrandenburg. 

The assistance which Austria voluntarily 
extended to Russia on the question 
of the Polish succession was possibly 
of more value ; later, too, the friendly 
attitude of Austria in Polish matters 
was highly useful to Russia. France, 
however, on the one hand avenged 
herself for the defeat of Lesezynski in 
the Polish election of 1733 by Augustus 

France Saxony, by declaring 

. . war on Austria, and by incit- 
. ing to rebellion the electors 

of Mainz, Cologne, Bavaria 
and the Palatinate, and on the other hand 
by forcing Turkey into war against Russia. 
Urged by Austria, Russia in i;36 sent foi 
the first time her armies to the West, and 
simultaneously, supported by Austria, 
began a war against the Porte, after she 
had by a treaty with Persia, given up the 
conquests of Peter. This common action 
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is the more noteworthy since from the 
language of the Russian and Austrian 
diplomatists in Niemirov it was clearly 
shown that both countries had* Constan- 
tinople before their eyes as th(‘ ultimate 
goal. While, how'ever, Russia fought 
victoriously against France in Poland, 
and also against Turkey, Austria was 
beaten on b(jth fields of battle with con- 
siderable losses. In the peace of Belgrade 
of 1739, Charles VI. was forced to give 
back Ikdgrade and Orsova, with Servia 
and Waliachia. Anna Ivanovna, how • 
ever, won on the Black Sea' a strip of 
country betwa'cn the Bug and the Dnu*ster. 
The influence of Austria henceforth 
steadily declines in the south, while 
Russian influence* rises ; the victories of 
Prince Eugene in the end only bem^fited 
Austria’s neighljours. 

It w'ould S(?em as if fear of PriLSsia had 
crippled all the energies of Austria. Tlie 
watchword of Austrian diplomacy was 
necessarily “ Freedom Irom Prussia.” 
A scheme for effecting this w'as soon 
prepared ; it ))r()])osed the partition of 
Pru.ssia. Swcnlen and F'rance declared 
their readiness for it, and Russia was to 


Frederic the 
Great Insults 
Elizabeth 


be the main support. But 
on May 3rd.. 1740. Frederic 
the (ireat mounted the throne 
of Pimssia : on October 20th, 


the Emj)eror Charh^s \T. died, and by 
December Frederic was in pos.session of 
Silesia, having stolen a march on his 
(‘iiemies. Austria was defeated in two 


wars. In their terror, the Austrian 


di})lomatists allied themselves still more 
closely with Russia in the new treaty 
of June 2nd. 1746. Attempts were made 
in every possible w^ay to bring home to 
Russia the conviction that Prussia was 


dangerous to both parties. The advantage 
lay again on the side of Austria ; Russia 
was pledged to send her sixty thousand 
auxiliaries should the position become 
critical. And it was only because Frederic 
had insulted the Empress Elizabeth by a 
disparaging remark that the latter had on 
her part a cause for fighting. 

Notwithstanding that Russian armies 
several times defeated the Prussian king, 
as at Kunersdorf (August 12th, 1759) 
or his generals, the o])inion gained ground 
in St. Petersburg that Russia was only 
picking the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Austria, and that nothing could be accom- 
plished in Polish affairs without Prussia. 
The court of St. Petersburg was driven 



RISE OF THE KINGDOM OF RUSSIA 

tQ this view tlie Eastern policy of Aus- the way for an understanding with 

tria. In the eighteenth century Austria Frederic. He also concluded a secret 

possessed no statesman of first rank ; treaty on July 7th, 1771, with Turkey, 

even the » much-lauded Kaunitz really which was, however, repudiated by Maria 

accomplished nothing. Confusion and Theresa. But he did not wish ddinitely 

hollow phrases mark the style of the to abandon the old alliance with Russia. 

Austrian memoirs of that age. Frederic the (ireat began to feel 

Since the Congress of Niernirov and tin* anxious al)out the rapid growth .of 
peace of Belgrade envious glances had Russian power. A suitable 

been turned on Russia. The mediocre ^ pressure exerted at this fitting 

diplomatists of Vienna thought that ® opportunity, when the Russian 

Russia would help to crush Prussia and state, on account of Austria, 

rebuild the ])ower of Austria in the West was dependent on the friendly neutrality 
without interfering with Turkey in return, of Prussia, ])romised succeW: after the 
This absence of any definite ]dan wearied brilliant victories of the Russians he saw 
and exasperated the two iKu thern courts, that some enlargement of his ('mpire was 
Not to mention Peter IT, who was an un- a political necessit\' in order to preserve' 
qualified admirer of Frederic, even the the balance of power. In Poland alone 
cool-headed Catharine IT. came to an was there any possibility of acquiring some 
understanding with Frederic as to all enclaves, which coukl be ])ermancntly 
the essential questions of the foreign incorporated with the body of tfu' empire. 
])olicy of both countries in the treaty The • Prussian king therefore asserted 
for mutual defence ” of A])ril iy() 4 . that he required some |)arts (d it. Acorn- 

France now, as in the year 1736. fanned plete annexation ot Poland, such as Peter I. 
a fiame in the East, since ^she urged tlu' had c )ntemplated for his son Alexis, 
Porte to a war against Russia with was abandoned by Catharine II. who 
the intention of diverting the latter from had too great interests at stake in the 
^ * p • Poland. Kaunitz probably soulh, and was compc'lled to satisfy the 

rea ante hand in the matter ; claimsid her two other neighbours. Prussia 

C t t* 1 made the proposal, Austria took Zips 

ons aa mop e position to offer while waiting to arrange matters with the 

resistance, and that he would thus cheaply other courts, and Russia })ut the seal 
get rid of the danger threatened from that to it. Thus the first jKirtition of Poland 
(juarter. But tlu' very opposite rt'sult was arranged on August 5th, 1772. The 
lollowed. Alexander Golizyn with thirty lion’s share, the rest of Livonia and White 
thousand men defeated the Grand Russia (Witebsk, Mstislav, half Polock, 
Vizir Mohammed Emin with a him- and districts on the Dnie|)er), with 
dred thousand men in i76() at Chotin 1,800,000 inhabitants hdl to Russia, 
on the Dniester, and occupied Moldavia Russia, after soothing the political 
and Wallachia ; Peter Rumjanzov conscience of Prussia and Austria, could 
.similarly with a few thousand troojis now, strengthened by Polish territory, 
defeated a hundred thousand Tartars on follow out her southern aims with greater 
the Large, and then with seventeen energy. From this aspect we can under- 
thousand beat the (Land Vizir himself w,ith stand the arrangement of her favourable 
a hundred and fifty thousand men on treaty with the Port(\ concluded on July 
the Kaghul. Vasili Dolgoruki con- 21st, 1774, at Kutchuk-Kainardje (near 
quered almost the whole Crimea (1771), . Silistria). Turkey was corn- 

after Alexis Orlov on July i6th, 1770, had peded to recognise the indepen- 

annihilated the Turkish fleet in the dence of the Tartars in the 

channel of Scio. Bessarabia, some part ^ Kuban country, on the Bug, 

of Bulgaria, and a few islands of the and in the Crimea. Russia n^ceived Azov 
Archipelago were conquered. on the Don, Kinburn on the Dniester, and 

The panic at Constantinople knew no all fortified places in the Crimea ; besides 
bounds. Even in the cabinet of Vienna the that, the right of sailing in all Turkish 
greatest bewilderment prevailed. Russia, waters and the protectorate over all 
it was feared, would conquer Turkey Orthodox Christians in the East were 
single-handed. The Prussians now were secured to Russia. The severance of the 
acceptable to Kaunitz, who, with the Tartars from Turkey rendered it easiei 
approval of Emperor Joseph II., jiaved for Russia to subdue them, and the 
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Austria 
Driven Out of 
Bavaria 


Jin electorate over tht; Orthodox Christians 
allowed hi‘r to interfere at anv tinn“ in the 
political affairs of Turkey, the first 
stipulation, the kess of the Black Sea for 
Turkey, and by the serrend tlu^ loss of 
the Balkan countries, became nearer 

possibilities. Catharine would certainly 
have dictated harden terms had not her 
attention been occupied by 
the reliellion of Jemelian 

Buj^atchef (177;, 1774; 
ented January nth, 1775)- 
Ihil reasons (»1 loreii^n policy impos(‘d 

mn<leration uj)on her ; tlie Austrian 

vt.itcsmen, who had themselves brought 
mi the Kastein rpiestion. tcirifi(‘d at th(‘ 
unwelcome turn ol events, sounded a 
loud alarm. In di liiiiKe ot tin* juinciple 
<»l the inviolabihl \ ol Inikey laid down 
bv lh(‘ Viennese ('abiiKd. Austria induced 
the Borte to cedi* Ihikowina to her in 1774. 
an act which I'ould only at bottom bt* 
adcptable t(* the Russian statesmen. 
Aiistiia ii'aped tin* hnits ot this policy 
ill lh(‘ War ol the Bavarian Succession 
(177S to 1770). in whi('h shi* was driven 
out ot Bavaiia b\- Bnissia and Russia, 
llii* young monarch, joscpli II. (i7<So- 
!7()o), altei rec(‘i\ing th<*se new blows, 
became wisei than his dipli.matists ; 
he ^ided with his Russian neighbour, 
since he would not or ('oiild not ('ome 
to terms with Brnssia : he guarantei'd 
to Russia her Turkish coiupiests bv the 
(leatv coiu'hided in the autumn ol 171X2. 
and conlirnii'd thi' agrei'iiu'iits as to 
Boland. 

Russia meanwhile resolutilv jiushed on 
tow aids her goal. In March, I77(g the 
Borte was induced to comjilete the treaty 
ot 1774 by the agreement of Ainali KavaL 
In 17SP the Kuban and the ('rimea were 
amu'xed b^• Russia, and thus the sub- 
pig.diou ot the rurkish Khanates, which 
Ivan the I'l'iiible had begun, was com- 
pleted. IVtersburg actually prepared a 
the partition of Turkey, the 
(ii'eek sclieme ” <4 Septem- 
ber loth, which jo.seph II. 
.sanctioned on November 
ijth. 1782. Thetireek Empire 
was to he restored and the (irand Duke 
t onstantine (born on May 8th, 1770) to 
be created empenu'. The child was given 
a (beck nurse: he Icarneil ireek, and 
was .surrouiukHi by (barks. Botemkin’s 
boastful insi'iiption. “ Road to Byzan- 
tium,” belongs to this period. Turkey, 
iji great disquietude, and encouraged by 


plan lor 

Russia Again 
Defeats 
The Turks 


(beat Britain, Sweden (whose help was of 
little value) and Prussia, took the 
initiative in declaring war. The Russian 
commanders, Suvarof, Potemkin, Repnin. 
supported by Austrian generals, again won 
brilliant victories over the Turks. In the 
j>eac('. of Jassy (January 9th, 1792) Russia 
received merely ()czr,kov and the stretch 
of coast between the Bug and the Dniester ; 
Russian influence over the Danubian 
principalities was secured. 

This moderation was prescribed b\ 
reasons the same as, or similar to, thost* 
in the year 1771. Russia iirge^i a furthc” 
])artition of Boland. The latter had afte 
1772 zealously reformed the educational 
and fiscal systems, raised the number ot 
her troops to 100,000, and even abolished 
the liberum veto. The new constitution, 
whic h had been laboriously and judiciously 
(daborated by the Polish diet, was based on 
patriotic ideas and libf'ral notions. It was 
published on May pel, i7()i, and held out 
the promise of a better future. If Russia 
and Brnssia did not wish to suffer by 
this movement, they must nip it in tlu 
bud. Th(‘ official pretext for intervention 
was offered by the guarantee 
which they had given for the 
maintenance of the old constitu- 
tion. In 1772 the powers had 
apjiropriated pieces of Poland on political 
grounds. Then followed in 1793 the second, 
and in i7()5, after the insurrection under 
Kosciusko, the third, partition of Poland ; 
in the latter Austria again partici- 
pated, having just then (January 
p,rd, 1795) come to an understanding with 
Russia against Prussia. Only these two 
events properly deserve the name of 
partitions, since the three courts then 
actually contcmj)lated erasing Poland 
Irom the map of Europe, while in 1772 it 
had only been a question of ceding several 
districts. The Polish diet, as in 1772, was 
compelled in 1793 also to approve the 
resolutions of the powers and to sign its 
own death-warrant. While Prussia and 
Austria, after numerous changes of owner- 
shij), took the central districts of old 
Polaiul. Cracow (and the old Russian 
principality of Halicz), (jnesen, Poser . 
and Polish Prussia, Russia, with the 
exception of Masovia (Warsaw), on^' 
occiqucd territories once belonging to old 
Russia. C atharine thus almost completed 
the “ collection of Russia ” which Ivan III. 
had begun. 


Partitions 

of 

Poland 
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THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE BALTIC SEA 

AND THE NATIONS AROUND ITS SHORES 

*^HE Mediterranean and the Baltic in the history oi the Baltic cannot compare 
* Europe occupy an exceptional posi- in uniformity with that of the Medi- 
tion among the secondary seas. The sea terranean. notwithstanding the fact that 
which the ancients regarded as placed in the smaller size of this sea seeme'd to 
the centre of the world, and which they favour concentral ion iii)on its shores, 
therefore called Mediterranean, displays Only once—during the time of the Roman 
for our admiration the architects of that Empire — has its political uniformity 
civilisation which preceded Columbus, the found complete expression ; on the other 
representatives of an intellectualism which ™ . hand, attempts have often 

is imposing itself upon the whole of man- y, been made to unify the 

kind. The Baltic Sea, again, though of OreJtPov/er in the colo- 

smaller extent, and at the ])resent clay of ^ ^ ^ ^ nisation of the Phoenicians 

no greater importance than any other and Circcks, in the establishment of the Pax 
secondary sea, at one time played a very Romana, in the triumphs of Christianity, 
similar i)art and exerted no small influence and the advances of the Arabs — and these 
upon a considerable portion of Europe were attempts which reached the shores 
throughout the historical changers which of the Atlantic Ocean, 
took jflacc in the countric's which formed In the case of the Baltic a modern 
its shores. Hence the Baltic seems to attempt to secure complete political uni- 
(ieserve that special treatment which we formity occurs only once, during the age 
have already devoted to the Mediterra- when Sweden became a great power, though 
Th B It* ’ Within the last thirty other [)eoples upon the coast, such as the 

^ *1 * years the geographical similar- Danes, (Germans, Poles, and Russians, 
IS orica between these two seas has have aimed at the “ dominion of the 
rogress ])ointed out, and with Baltic.” Similarly, an economic and corn- 

full justification. Both are true inland mercial uniformity has existed, not only 
seas, which may be regarded as deep gulfs during the prosperity of the Hanseatic 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean far League, but also again under the Swedish 
into the gigantic continental mass of Asia, domination. At tlie present day it is 
Europe, and Africa. The Mediterranean possible to regard the Baltic as dominated 
is 730,000 square miles in extent, the Baltic by a German commercial system, as the 
but little more than a seventh of that business of the Russian and Polish interior 
amount, name'y, 111,408. The fact be- is largely carried on by German firms ; and 
comes highly impbrtant when we remem- in modern times Protestantism has retained 
ber that the Mediterranean, notwithstand- its ground on every shore, 

ing its comparatively narrow area, was Even St. Petersburg, the 

the sea ol chief importance to the ancient cosmopolitan ca])ital, cannot 

world ; in fact, almost the whole of the influence this uniformity, as 

then known world was concentrated upon the Russian national spirit is rather repelled 
the length of its shores. The Baltic has by than attracted to tlu' capital on the 
never been able to claim so high a position. Neva, and is, moreover, of small com- 
It has, indeed, its own cycle of historical mercial influence. In Finland, the Swedish 
progress and national development ; but element of the population is largely con- 
it is only one of many successive cycles, cerned with commerce over seas, and the 
and one, too, considerably more remote, coasts overshadow the interior, both in 
It must, moreover, be ailmitted that economic progress and in their influence 
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ujx)n civilisation as a whole. A material 
rliffcrcnce exists between the two seas, 
with regard both to their position and 
the direction which their civilisation 
followed. In the Mediterranean, civilisa- 
tion advanced with comparative rapidity 
at an early date from east to west, sup- 
ported as it was by similar geographical 
conditions on every coast. In 
Man Older Baltic Sea, in conformity 
ThM the position running from 

Baltic Sea southern 

sliores are mentioned by history far earlier 
than the nortluTii, which were opened to 
f'hristianity and to European culture only 
at a lat(‘r date. Though the geological 
changes which have characterised the 
Haltie were of no importance to the history 
of mankind, do not mean to imply 
that man was not a ('onscious witness of 
tlujir passage. Man was already living and 
hunting in Central (iermany long before 
Ihen^ was any Halti(' Sea in the ])rcscnt 
sense of th(‘ word : recent discoveries 
seem to betok(‘n an evam wider distribution 
ol man in tlie neiglibouring districts. 
However this may i)e, it is likely that even 
as antediluvian man did not object to live 
permanently upon ice and glacier, so his 
descendants did not hesitate to follow the 
ic(* wiuri it finally melted and retnrited. 
Such ])rogress was indeed im])osed uj)on 
man by the fact that he de])endcd for his 
hunting upon the fauna of the glacier, 
which he was obliged to follow until new 
I'limatic conditions opened to him a life 
of greater material convenience and com- 
fort. riiis, however, must have l)cen a 
process of such long continuance through- 
out the district of the retreating glaciers 
that the Haltic and the North Sea had time 
to till their deej)cst recesses and to assume 
those general outlines which have since 
remained practically unchanged. As a 
matter of tact, certain experts upon the 
stone age of the north assert that the 
" kitchen-middeir’ people are not to be 

Traces of first inhabitants 

nf the shores of the western 
Inhabitants that the traces of 

an earlier race can be found 
which must have been more closely con- 
nected with the geological development of 
Northern Europe than those ?ater archi- 
tects of the mussel heaps c<in ever have 
been. We are therefore justified in saying 
that man has witnessed the formation of 
the Baltic. This sounds a great assertion, 
and seems to secure to this s^a an 
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exceptional position among its sisters. The 
fact, however, is not so. Long before the 
connecting straits were broken through, 
men were living upon the rolling plains of 
South-eastern England; and even upon 
the shores of the oceans which go back to 
a remoter period mankind has witnessed 
changes which have exerted a deep 
influence upon the later distribution of 
humanity. The Baltic for a time certainly 
remained without influence upon the fate of 
its earliest settlers, for the momentous step 
of embarking upon the sea has been taken 
by humanity without exceptiqp at a late 
and comparatively advanced period of 
civilisation. If in the case of the Baltic 
we find it necessary to look back to 
prehistoric times we are therefore bound 
to give special reasons for our decision. 

The historical importance of the sea is- 
chiefly and most easily obvious to the 
eye of the spectator in so far as it evokes 
and consolidates certain anthropological, 
ethnographical, political, economic, and 
intellectual conditions, and in so far as its 
mere existence upon the surface of the earth 
diminishes the differences between near or 

- remote settlements of man- 

ImporUfice of 

W*7.rSy».em,';Tl' 

failed to exert some such 
influence ; even in the case of seas so sparsely 
inhabited as the Arctic Ocean, these results 
have been attained by centuries of search 
for the North - east and North - west 
Passages ; in the absolutely uninhabited 
Antarctic Ocean the search for the “ Terra 
australis incognita " has produced the 
same results. It may indeed be said that 
the final influence of these seas upon the 
formation of our modern territorial and 
economic relations has been far greater 
than that of many seas more favourably 
situated upon the habitable globe, and far 
deeper, for instance, than the influence 
of the Baltic, which has, however, a 
historical character of its own. 


The special position of the Baltic is due 
to a point which falls outside the limits of 
those general considerations, and which 
for this reason, and also because its dis- 
covery is the work only of very recent 
years, has been neglected or disregaided 
by the ordinary historian. In the case of 
the Baltic, it is possible for us, using pre- 
historic and early historic discoveries, and 
utilising the sciences of comparative civili- 
sation and comparative philology, to 
follow upon the shores of this sea a sharply 
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distinguished group of peoples almost to 
its birth, and to an earlier age than 
perhaps anywhere else in the world, with 
the possible exceptions of Mesopotamia 
and hgypt. These groups are Indo- 
Germanic or Indo-Keltic, or whatever 
other name may be chosen for this great 
ethnographical unity which in respect of 
language and civilisation is unmistakably 
identical, whatever differences may exist 
among the component members of the race. 
In the process of retracing these people to 
those remote times, generally known as 
prehistoric, there rises before the eyes of 
the modern historian, who no less than 
the ethnographer must deal with })re- 
historic facts, an ethnological unity, the 
foundations of which remain unshaken 
at the present day, though many of its 
numerous portions may require recon- 
struction. 

As soon as the Baltic begins to influence 
the history of its inhabitants and neigh- 
]:)Ours, its special position and configura- 
tion make their effects felt as plainly 
as in all later times, notwithstanding the 
great modern improvements in means of 
- communication. Comparison 

a lean contrast with the Medi- 

Mediterraaean . ^ i 

Contrasted terrauean arc immediately 

suggested. Both seas are un- 
usually secluded from the outer ocean, and 
advance unusually far into the broad 
continent of the Old World, and to the 
common configuration of both seas Europe 
owes the fact that so many countries have 
been laid open to communication and well 
l)rovided with coast line. At a very early 
period the Mediterranean facilitated con- 
tact and amalgamation between different 
races, and linked together spheres of 
civilisation which differed ethnographi- 
cally and intellectually ; the Baltid, on the^ 
other hand, was but a means of union 
between neighbours who were little more 
than tribes of the 'same race, and there- 
fore stood upon a very similar intellectual 
plane. The pres3nce of the Finns in the 
gulfs of Finland and Bothnia became a 
disturbing influence upon this unity ; the 
Finns, however, were late in entering the 
circle of the Baltic people, and have, more- 
over, avoided its rivers more entirely than 
any branch of the Indo-Germanic family. 
Apart from the piratical Esthonians and 
Livonians, who flourished comparatively 
late and were speedily crushed by the 
Germans and the Danes, no great maritime 
movement is discoverable among this 


group of nations, who were predestined 
by their position to work by land rather 
than by sea. 

Thus far the Baltic appears as the 
counterpart of the Mediterranean, with 
the difference that its population is more 
uniform, its position more northerly, and 
its historical force inferior. This similarity, 

„ , however, comes to an end so 

Progress of . 

Mediterranean upon 

... .. the economic conditions of 

• the surrounding countries 
and the influence exerted by the sea ujion 
their composition. The geographical posi- 
tion of the Mediterranean is characterised 
by the fact that its axis follow the degrees 
of latitude. In comparison with this axis, 
all other lines of extent are so short that 
the northern and southern shores are 
separated only by a few degrees at any oiu? 
point. Consequently, the climate and the 
natural products of the Mediterranean dis- 
trict are everywhere characterised by a 
certain uniformity; the jiroducts of the 
various Mediterranean countries differ 
rather in quantity than in kind. The 
economic importance of the Mediterranean 
has been more strongly influenced by this 
uniformity than is commonly supposed ; o^ 
native products there has been but little 
fetching or carrying on the Mediterranean ; 
its importance rather consists in the fact 
that it gathered the products of foreign and 
often distant countries and distributed 
them equally over its breadth and other 
surrounding countries. To the Mediterra- 
nean there primarily belongs that unique 
uniformity of moral and intellectual pro- 
gress, for which we justifiably employ the 
term “ Mediterranean civilisation.'* 

In the case of the Baltic, these condi- 
tions are largely, though not entirely, 
changed. The shorter axis of the Baltic 
is that which runs from west to east ; 
none the less the eastern and western 
extremities of this sea differ remarkably 
in climate, in conformation, in the condi- 

tions of production and distri- 
Different bunion. The western extremity 
♦k "ST I#* richly articulated, its climate 

* ^ is that of the ocean, and it leads 
to direct communication with western 
Europe while the eastern extremity bears 
the characteristics of the north-east of the 
European continent. The northern third 
of the Baltic is characterised by the scanty 
influence it has exerted upon the history of 
mankind ; on the other hand, the configura- 
tion of the remaining two-thirds has resulted 
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ill an influence far greater. Superficially, 
this configuration appears to have little in 
common with that of the Mediterranean ; 
but if we disregard the exchange of com 
mercial ])roducts, the only point in ques- 
tion before nations became politically 
active over seas, another similarity be- 
tween the two seas becomes obvious. The 


Varying 
Degrees of 
Civilisation 


Mediterranean at every period 
has acted as a great collecting 
basin into which more has 
flowed from the East than has 


flowed out ; the eyes of the whole antique 
and meditcval world eagerly directed to this 
<iuarter are sufficient evidence of the fact. 
ICastward the Mediterranean need give 
Imt little to receive more. 


Westward and northward the contrary 
was the case. In these directions there 


w<‘re to be found no peoj)les of a civili- 
'^ation in sonu^ respects higher tlian that 
ol the Mediterranean, as was the case 


in Mesopotamia, India, and ('hina ; on 
that side existed only poverty-stricken 
tribes, which weri! regardi'd witli scorn, 
as too far beneath the ideals ol 


civilisation thcMi |)reval(‘nt. II upon occa- 
sion they \vi‘r(‘ d(‘(‘med worthy ot coni- 
nu n'ial int(TCourse bv no means insignili- 
<'ant, the fact was due inerc‘ly to practical 
< «nisiderations : in return for sta|)le wares 
csteiaiK'd but little at the centre of civilisa- 


tion, they gave thos(‘ j)rodiicls of their 
Northern homes which were indispensable 
to satisfy the luxurious wants of the sunny 
South ; tliese were tin aiul amber. The 
g^ ni'ral picture therefore a])])ears as follows: 
k'roin the south-east to the Red Sea, the 
Persian (iulf, and the Syrian jxisses, came 
a strong influx of expensive wares indis- 
ptMisable to refined civilisation- silks, aro- 
matic spices, etc. ; there is a w'eaker but 
well-mark(‘(l flow* of Mediterranean pro- 
<iu('ts northward and a vast consumption 
of such |)roducts in the gnat basin of the 
Mediterianean itself. The Baltic never had 
(fie character of a collecting basin in any 
The Baltic degrei' ; it hiis alwavs been, 

a$ a Line remains at the present dav, 

of Passage In o{\wr 

respects its circumstances re- 
semble those ot the Mediterranean, w’ith 
the exception that tlie lines of exit and 
i'utiaiu'i' diverge by stM''*' uin»*tv degrees. 
The North Sea and the strait on which lie 
Hamburg and Liibeck servi' as the line of 
entrance, as alsoat times do th(^ three straits 
leading to the .'^kagerrak : from this direc- 
tK'iithe most valuable .ii ticles( I coiunien'*' 
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have reached the south Baltic, which alone 
can be regarded as an independent centre 
of civilisation ; this process l^s continued 
from neolithic times — in which, as is evi- 
denced by the dolmens and stone burial 
places, a civilisation connected with an- 
cestor worship extended from the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the western Baltic 
territories — down to the Hanseatic and 
modern periods, which have always given 
and continue to give a larger amount 
of manufactured articles to these Baltic 
shores than they receive in the way o^ 
raw material. The district of exportation 
is the whole of the north-east. It is 
not until later centuries that it can be 
shown to have assumed this character, 
which then became strong enough to 
influence the whole commercial and 
economic history of central and western 
Euro])e. Its importance, however, was 
secured, not l)y tin or amber, but by 
boundless woods which afforded admirable 
timber for shipbuilding, and vast sup])lies 
of corn, which then fed the industrial 


districts of western Europe, and es- 
pecially of Flanders. These goods still form 


German Tribes 

. ^ districts. 1 hechief reason for 

of Nature north-cast 

part of the Baltic became of 
importance to international communica- 


tion at so late a date is to be found in the 


slow' dcveloi)ment which north Eurojiean 
civilisation pursued. The original Ger- 
manic tribes were for many thousands 
of years living in a state of nature ; they 
were dependent iij)on the gifts of nature 
to a gieater extent than almost any un- 
civilised people ill their position. In 
considering the part jflayed by the Baltic 
in the development of the settlers upon 
its shores, it is obviously permissible 
for these reasons to regard that part, uj) 
to a certain date, as coincident with the 
influence e.xerted by the sea in general 
upon the life of primeval humanity. 

I hat influence is wonderfully slight. 
For the majority of inferior races, it is 
practically non-existent, and in the case of 
others it does not extend beyond the 
iH'casional practice of shore fishing for pur- 
poses of food or beyond coast navigation 
for a similar object ; the sea becomes a 
means of intercommunication and a 
modifying influence only for a very small 
number of peoples li .ing in favourably 
situated islands or upon broken coasts, 
siicli as the Malay Polynesians, the North- 
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west Americans, and Eskimo. Such in- westward through Russia ; all these were 
fluence was exerted by the Baltic at the paths converging directly upon the southern 
end of the first millennium A.D. only upon Baltic. These facts cannot be due to 
the adjacent’ parts of the extreme west of chance, and we shall certainly not be 
Europe, where civilisation was more ad- wrong in assuming the true cause to exist 
vanced ; for the remaining time and over in the civilising influence of the Baltic 
ts larger eastern portion, the importance itself. This influence was inadequate to 
)f the Baltic varies, though it never be- create unaided a special and isolated 
’X)mes an influence of direct importance ^ civilisation, such as charac- 

cO the inhabitants of these shores. As we North^riv f^iises the Mediterranean ; the 
have already observed we can pursue arctic position, the small size, 

their history in an unbroken course to the ** and the sj)aise population ol 

‘/midden mounds” of the early Neolithic the Baltic region militated against such 
Age. Neither the sea nor its shores were a possibility ; but when once connection 
of any great importance to them ; no had been made with tlu' more complex 
evidence has yet been found to prove the civilisation of the south, the talented 
existence of the simplest methods of navi- northern races were fully cai)al)le, not 
gation in those early times. only of assimilating foreign imj)ortations. 

During the later period of this long era, but also of adding to them new forms, 
and alx)ve all in the Bronze Age, the case which in many cases were nobler and more 
iS entirely changed. The distribution beautilul. Thus the Mediterranean and 
of great megalithic buildings shows that the Baltic stand connected in the history 
during the early [)criod maritime com- of the world. From the south, which 
munication was continued with the Medi- was itself influenced by the east, civilisa- 
terranean round the west coasts of Europe, tion advanced to the north, when'iipon 
During the Bronze Age, the Hiillristningar, the Baltic, though exercising no creative 
the rock carvings in the southern frontier power, continued to disseminate and 
provinces of Norway and unify that civilisation. 
inThe **'*^*^*'* Sweden, with their numerous The connected history of the Baltic 
Bronze A c pictures of strongly manned begins at a time when the interchange of 
^ warshi[)s, sea-figlits, and commercial products was more often 
other warlike enterjnises, jn'ove that the effected by force than by peaceful trade, 
old Scandinavians wctc mariiuirs almost As yet no great political lua’oes advance 
as bold and confident as their successors into the dawning light of history ; we can 
the Vikings and shared their art of boat- observe only the representatives of con- 
building. In view of this close acquaint- siderable bodies of seafarers, whose ambi- 
anceship with the j^ea, we cannot be tion sent them forth upon bold voyages in 
surprised at the uniformity of the civilisa- small boats, to ])lunder foreign coasts, 
tion which during the whole metallic age Gradually these ])iratical raicls l)ecame 
prevailed throughout the coast lands of more deliberate undertakings for the foun- 
the southern and central Baltic ; navi- dation of settlements and su])remacy. The 
gation proved to be the best means of Vikings, the “ men of the creeks,” founded 
equalising contrasts and differences in a kingdom in Russia in the ninth century 
the native civilisation, and also of dis- Vmder the Slavs, and in the tenth wrested 
tributing rapidly and equably through- Normandy from the Franks ; they soon 
out the districts thcjse material and in- entered the Mediterranean and settled in 
tellectual importations which arrived in Italy. They came forth from every part 
such number from the South and the . of Scandinavia, including the 

Mediterranean. EnUr the'** islands in Jutland ; the Rhos, 

The close connection between the Mediterranean founded the kijigdom of 
European North and the Mediterranean ® ‘ **^*^*“ Novgorod came from Sveo- 
South is one of the remarkable facts in land : others from Norway and Denmark; all 
the early history of our continent, while were heathen and enemies to the p(?o])lc of 
its illustration is one of the greatest European civilisation. They advanced 
achievements of northern archeologists, from the Volkhov and Dwina to the 
This connection was maintained by the Dnieper, thence into the Black Sea and 
most different routes, from the Adriatic extorted gold and manufactured articles 
Sea, down the Elbe and the Oder, along from the Byzantines. They raised their 
Danube, and from the Black Sea^ dragon standard on the Volga cuid spread 
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the terror of tlieir name to the ( as})i;in Sea. 
At the same time a pem'etiil commeree 
^rew tij) between rj)j)er Asia and (lermany 
by vvay ol Kiev ; thus even in Knf^land. 
traces an* to lie lound of a ( ommerce 
wlii( h w.'Ls largely in the hands of the 
Arabians ; Kntish coins were tlu-ri current 
Iroin the r,laek and ( aspiaii Seas to the 
shores of tin* Pialti*' and to 
How Peaceful 'flijs commerce was 

Commerce .j hy domestic con- 

stni^'^h* brtwe(‘n tile Kussiaii j>rinces and 
also brlweeii the SlaVK' and I'lmiish 1ribt“s. 

'I’he Ikdlic, which sent its amber by 
v.iiioiK rontes to the sorith, also .ittrai'ted 
()rient.il warrs bv other routes. I he 
llecessil V IS soon H‘( );.^msed ot ellectlll;.^ a 
iiiiioji .ini«)n,e, the Ika tic ('oast lands. In 
t lie rle’.-eiit li (Ciitiirv In* Dalles lirst rais(‘d 
tile cl. mi ol |)oliti<al supreinaiv over the 
co.e^ts ol the Ikdtn’ instead ol making 
iIkii iiaine h'ared by |»iratical laids. 
< j« the ( )ld W<is j)re\'(‘llted b\' IlelirX’ 

iIk' l‘'o\vler Irom carrymt^ out similar 
intent lolls, and the. Mark <'l Si'lileswi^; was 
'>»•( nred a, gainst Danish iiilhieiice (n.HK 
t annti- the (treat (loi.) lo.lsl aj)|>(‘ared 
‘ai'able ol L'.immi; that siijiieinacy lor 
Ills natnni ; he nniti'd h'ai/^laiid and Nor- 
\\a\' with Denmark, seemed tin* Mark 


Concerning Jomsburg, Vineta, and the 
great Wendish commercial towns, we have 
only li‘gendary narratives ; history must 
conhne itself \o the statement that the 
maritime traffic of the Slavs upon the Baltic 
in the eleventh. and twelfth centuries was 
ot tirst-rate importance. 

h'lom an early period Wisby, in Goth- 
land. was the* central point of the B«altic 
c(mmierct*. Tlu^ old town laws contaim^d 
the following clause : “ Let it be knowi 
that as the j)eo})l(* of many countries hav 
gatlu‘retl in Gothland, peacy is hcreb 
assiiied . . . whijever comes to tl. 

coast is to enjoy tlu* peace that has bee 
sworn.” Soon afterwards a German com 
munitv was fornu'd in Wisby by the skh 
ol th(‘ (iothlanders. Shortly after the 
middle of the tweltth century the Germans 
crossed into Russia and appeared together 
with the Goths in Slavonic Novgorod. 
At the close of tin* C(‘nturv a (German court 
i*.\isted in that town, on the Volkhov. 

Tog(‘ther with Novgorod, Polock and 
Smol(‘usk wen* in commercial relations 
with (iothland Irom an early time, and 
with the (Germans thi'n*. communications 


Fall of 
Henry 
(he Lion 


Ix'ing t'arrit‘d on by way of the 
Dwina. In uor Riga was 
founded from Wisby, and this 
became tin* second German 


ol Schleswig by an alliance with tlu* IGn- 
per(M' (Oiiiad II.. wrested Pomerania Irom 
the P<»hsh l.eagne, and extended Ins 
(oiKpic'.ts to Sainland. 1 hese great siu'- 
( esses weic to be immortalised by the 
coiu’ersioii ol this pe()j)lr to ( hi ist ianity. 

II the einjaie had remained m tlu* 
hands ot the Inancoinans and southern 
(iei mails, the Danish siijireniacy might 
ha\(' eiidmed lor a long jicriod. I'orlu- 
nal(^y loi the Intiiie ol Germany, a Sa.xon, 
Loth.ii ot Snjilmbnrg, w.is elected em- 
peror m I IJ3. I he I'.injx’ror l.othar and 
alt(*r him the great iliike, Ih'iiry the 
I. ion. lecognised the wide dangei iiujilied 
by the Danish ad\ance and began meas- 

Thc Days of I'bey entered 

Danish strnggK* with their 

Supremacy neighbours, in full 

('onscionsness ot the jiohlical 
impoilaiuv which the entrance to the 
Baltic implied to the Gierman nationality. 
To secure the victory, all iha: wa.-. luxa ssary 
was to burst through the barrier ot Slav 
pt\i[)Ies which had setdeyl on the shores 
of the Baltic np to the period ot the 
great migrations aiu* roixirated the (Rt- 
mans froi,n their harbours. 
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town on tlu* Baltic ; from Liibeck, the first 
(lerman port, the citizens of the West- 
phalian towns, Seost, Miiiistcr, and Dort- 
mund, trav(*lled to Riga, by way of Goth- 
land, ill oicli*r to found a German civic 
community enjoying ” the rights of the 
(lermaiis in Wisby.” The connection 
lH‘tweeu Liil)i*ck, Wisby. and Riga formed 
the ehiet link in that chain wdiich wa.^ 
joiiu'd at a later period by other Wendisl 
and Prussian towns. 

1 he Danes were forced to retreat befou 
these successes. The fall of Henry tl 
Lion in ir8i and the resulting revolt c 
the Danes under Waldemar I. and Kmi 
\ L, as the overlords of the Baltic Wends, 
proved to be of no permanent importance. 
It seemed, indeed, that Waldemar IT. 
(1 202- 1 241) might be able to extend and 
permanently to secure these acquisitions. 
The Baltic coasts were subjected tc 
Danish supremacy in a wide curve to th' 
south-west, Irom Gothland to Pomerania 
Hence, Waldemar advanced to the islan 
of Osel at the mouth of the Gulf of Rig 
in 1206 • hut the attempts at conque 
and at conversion to Christianity wc 
iliike failures. He sent forth two bisho 
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to Riga to inquire into the state of affairs, 
and would have been glad to wrest the 
town froni the Germans. In the year 
1210 he appeared in Pomcrellen : the 
duke jMestwyn did homage to him, and 
he entertained designs upon Smaland. 
Seven years later, in 1217, Count Albert 
of Holstein, a vassal of Waldcmar, founded 
a colony in Livonia and would have 
resumed the attack upon t)sel had he not 
been hindered by a thaw. In 1210 the 
king appeared in person, and occupied the 
ICsthonian fortress of Lindanyssa ; this 
was destroyed and the town of Reval was 
onilt ,upon the site. In the next year 
W'aldcmar again sailed to Reval. On 
this occasion he turned his attc'ution to 
th(‘ more southerly Livonia, which had 
been conquerc'd and ('onvertc'd to Chris- 
tianity by the Germans. He immediately 
closed the harbour of Liibeck, to prevent 
any further incn'ase of the (ierman colony. 

The year T222 marks the zenith of Danish 
supremacy in the east, and the greater 
}>art of Esthonia then did homage to the 
Danebrog, On May 7th, I22j, the whole 
of this mighty edifice collapsed. King 

- . Waldcmar 11 . was taken 

Aenith of Ijjg 

anis Count Henry of Schwerin; 

upremacy Count Albert of Holstein 
als(j fell into the hands of the (iermans. 
The harbour of Liibeck was reopeniHl 
and counter intluenc(‘s made* themselves 
felt throughout the Baltic coasts. Upon 
his release from imprisonment Waldemar 
again tried the fortune of war, but by his 
defeat at Bornhbved on July 22nd, 1227, 
the dominion of the Baltic was wrested 
for ever from the Danes. Waldemar 
surrendered Nordalbingia and the South 
Bidtic coasts. Northern Esthonia was 
already conquert'd by the Germans, and 
its return to th(‘ diminished Denmark was 
only due to the intervention of the Pope 
■ in 1238. 


About the middle of the fourteenth 
century a struggle again broke out 
between the Germans and the Danes for 
the predominance in the Baltic, and then it 
was that the union of the Wendish towns 
first became the great alliance of the Hansa. 
Under King Eric Menved (1286-1319) 
Denmark’s supremacy had again been 
extended to the southern shores of the 
Baltic, though in a short time it was driven 
back by the German princes. When 
vValdemar Atterdag ascended the throne 
.)f Denmark in 1340, her power began to 


rise again. The lost portions of the empire 
were recovered with the exception of 
Esthonia, the masters of which were chiefly 
German knights and citizens. Waldemar 
sold this province to the Teutonic knights 
in 1346. The main territories of Denmark 
were united and the kingdom recovered 
the power which it had formerly possessed 

„ under (iorm the Old, and 

The Famous , 

Federation appeared a stMK.us men.j'e 
of Cologne (icriuans. In order 

to secure his power perman- 
ently Waldemar wrested the most valuable 
link from th(' chain of the Hanseatic towns. 
Wisby, which remained the staple market 
of Novgorod, and which for a long time 
rivalled Liibeck, was suddi'iily ca])tureil in 
1361 by the Danish king, who had a short 
time previously recovered Schonen, with 
the Hanseatic towns of Bitten, Halland, 
and Blekinge. This event led to a linn 
alliance between the Hansa and the famous 
federation of (Cologne in 1367 ; the 
towns from Flanders to Esthonia were 
united in a great military confederacy. 
Princes who werexdiostile to Denmark 
joined the League, and the |)roud Walde- 
mar succumbed to th(‘ repc'ated attacks 
of the Germans. H(' abandoned his 
kingdom, and commissioned the Danish 
parliament to conclude peace. The towns 
opened negotiations in 1370 at Stralsund, 
and secured important commercial and 
political privileges ; the prince concluded 
negotiations at Stoc'kholm in 1371. 

Only now does the Hansa aj)])ear as an 
independent political |)ower on the Baltic ; 
though inti‘rnal dissensions decreased its 
effleienev, yet in its dealings with the 
outer world, under the l(*adership of 
Liibeck. it constituted a national power 
which did not ('ollaj)se until Poland 
became siijin'ine in the north. At an 
earlier period the Hansa had already 
suffered infringements of their rights. 
The trading privileges of the (ierman 
merchants, the maintenance of which 
I't'f^itrded as their special 
Er^lish*^ duty, had been disputed upon 

!*• occasion in the north-west and 
on the Baltic , ■ c' 1 ■ ■ 

east ; m Scandinavia the union 

of Kalmar paved the way for a federation 
of native merchants, while the Prussian 
towns had introduced Scottish and English 
traders into the Baltic. But the chief 
menace to the powers of the federation 
was the growing force of the Slav nation- 
ality. The Teutonic Order in Prussia and 
Livonia had excluded the Russians and 
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Poles horn the Baltic. In 1402 the knights 
bought the New Mark, and thus impeded 
Polish access to the coast of Pomerania ; 
but in 1410 the Poles, in alliance with 
Asiatic hordes of Tartars, defeated 200 
Prussian knights on the battlefield of 
Tannenberg, and the territory of the Order 
wowld have fallen into the hands of t he Polish 
„ P . inhabitants of the interior 

bast Prussia Livonian master, 

Conrad of Vitinghove, sent 

roiisnriet niarshal to Prussia with 

a strong force, which, with the helj) of (ier- 
rnan mercenaries, secured tlu' peace of 
riiorn. Fifty years later, in I4b(), in a second 
peace of Thorn, West Prussia and Danzig 
became jk)lish, while East Prussia was 
made a Polish fief. The white* (*agle 

rejdaced the black cross, and the Polish 
Hag became imj)ortant on the Baltic. 
In tile year 14^)4 the Pet(‘rshof in Novgorod 
was destroyc'd by Russia, which had 
l)een united under Ivan III. The Russian 
traders advanced to the Hanseatic towns 
(»l Livonia. The result was jealousy 
bc'tween these* towns and the other 
MK'inbc'rs of tin* tedc'ration, as tlu* lornu*r 
b.'gaii to make* tla* inland trade a mono- 
I *oIv of lh(*ir own. 

I'or allot li(‘r half-century the Slavs on 
ihi* Li\()nian coast were li(‘Id back, but 
without fon'ign help “ the bulwark ot 
Christianity ” was too weak to make* 
)K’rnianeut headway against the onslaught 
ironi the east. Deaimark and Sweden were 
elivided by dissension, (lustavns Vasa 
destroye'd the union of tlie Scandinavian 
powers, introduced the Kcformalion into 
Swi*den and h'inlaiid, and prejiared for 
the conquest of Esthonia, which was 
also Protestant, an enterprise concluded 
by his son, I'.ric XIV., in I5()i. Livonia, 
however, Was left to the Polos, who secured 
the whole seaboard from Pomerania to 
Danzig after the retirement of Russia ; 
about the same time, 15(12, Conrland also 
( amc under Polish sii|iremacy. This position 
n . j the Baltic made Poland the 

PolsiflQ tn0 I 

p. . . principal norUiorii power. With 
Powei^*'* strong bases at Cracow. Danzig, 
and Riga. e.\ti*nding between 
the Black and the Baltic .Seas, Poland 
] 'laved a considerable part in western 
bist<n*y, and attained a measure of 
si'ientilic and artistic reputation, supported 
by her close connection with Rome and 
Italy. Sweden and Russia were unable 
to make head against this great power. 
The defects of the Polish kingdom, 
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apart from her internal dissensions, were 
very well known to her contemporaries. 
She required a fleet to secure the dominion 
of the Baltic. In the election capitulations 
a fleet was demanded from the kings, but 
the jealousy of the Polish Slachta, which 
had been long growing, jirevented the 
imposition of the taxes which would have 
sufliced for so great a task. Adherence 
to the Catholic reaction against Protes- 
tantism in addition to the want of a flee - , 
undermined tlu? jiosition of Poland, and in 
the course of one generation this monarch- 
ical republic began to totter to kts fall. 

When the great European wars ol 
religion broke out, the Swedish ProtfiiBtant 
king, (iustavus Adoli)hus IL, invaded 
Livonia, forc(?d Riga to cajutulate in 
and defeal(?d the imperial jXDWcr in 
fiermany in i()ji. In another generation it 
was difficult to conceive that any other 
power i*xcept Sweden had ]X).sscssed any 
pcrmanc?nt pri*stige or influence in the 
nor til of tlu* continent. 

Tile Tsar of Russia, Peter the Great, 
advanced from the (‘ast ui)on the Baltic 
('oast. He wished, as lu* said, to have at 
least one window througli 

enmar s Russians could look 

Maritime luiropc. Charles XL 

Commerce j j 

celerated tlu* fall of their empire by their 
selfishness and stupidity. flic Northern 
War, wliich was not inevitable, was badly 
eondiu'ted, and ended in the loss ol 

Stettin with part of Nearer Pome- 

rania in 1720, of Riga with Livonia, and 
of Reval with Esthonia (in the peace of 
Nystad, 1721). By his bold foundation ol 
St. P(*tersburg in 1703 upon Swedish 
territory, which had not yet been ceded, 
Peter the Great built a bridge for his nation 
to the west. 

The dominion of the Baltic which Poland 
and Sweden had attr-npted to exercist* 
had disap})earc(l after long struggles, and 
was never secured by Russia. It may 
indeed be said that the small country 
of Denmark, through her possession of 
the entrance to the Baltic and the 
extent of her maritime commerce, was a 
gi'eater influence in Baltic navigation 
than the tsar’s kingdom— at any rate, 
until the Sound tolls were removed in 
1857. Since that date, the preponderance 
of naval force in the Baltic has passed 
to Germany. 

Karl Weule 
Joseph Girgensohn 
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